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PREFACE. 


In the original Preface to his “ Mahomedan Historians of 
India,” Sir Henry Elliot wrote as follows :— 

“The author had hoped to be able to append an account of 
the historians of the independent Mahomedan monarchies, 
such as Gujarft, Beng4l, Kashmir, and others; but the work, 
as it is, has already extended to a length beyond what either 
its name or the interest of the subject warrants, and sufficient 
information is given respecting their annals in many of the 
general histories.’’ * 

Sir Henry Elliot had, however, collected rare works with 
a view to the undertaking which he was compelled, as above 
described, to abandon ; and on the completion of his work by 
the late Professor Dowson, several Oriental scholars expressed 
a desire to see his idea carried into effect. Mr. Edward 
Thomas having, in extension of the interest and supervision 
which he undertook in regard to the original work, expressed 
this wish to the Secretary of State for India, the grant-in- 
aid which the Government allowed to assist the publication of 
the former was extended to the present work. 

On these terms the undertaking was accepted by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., who entrusted its execution to the late 
Professor Dowson, and he determined to commence with the 


* See “ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. i. p. xvi. 
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history of the local dynasty of Gujarfét. He was, perhaps, 
influenced in this decision by the existence of the well-known 
and very excellent history of the entire dynasty, known as the 
‘¢ Mirét-i-Sikandari,” which he selected as the basis of his 
work, and the translation of which he had completed, and in a 
great measure passed through the press, when he succumbed 
somewhat suddenly to an insidious and unsuspected disease. 

On his death the present Editor, who had been employed hy 
Sir Henry Elliot to assist him in the preparation of the earlier 
work, and who had long been in close communication with 
him on the subject, was asked to undertake the completion of 
Professor Dowson’s task. About the same time His Highness 
the late Sir Salfr Jang, G.C.S.I., of Hyder&b&d, forwarded a 
fresh und very important MS. of the ‘ Mirét-i-Sikandari ”’; 
and on proceeding to compare this with the text, it was found 
to give considerable additional matter and some important 
improved readings. The Editor’s views, moreover, of certain 
details of the plan on which the work should be carried out 
differed materially from those entertained by Professor Dowson, 
and he therefore considered himself justified in recommending 
the reprinting of the entire work. This, by the joint liberality 
of the Secretary of State for India and of Messrs. Allen 
& Co., has been permitted, and the work is now submitted to 
the public on the Editor’s responsibility. 

The translation of Professor Dowson forms the main basis 
of the volume, though a few passages have been corrected by 
the aid of the Hyder&béd MS., and a somewhat large amount 
of new material, chiefly consisting of anecdotes, has been 
introduced in the translation of the “ Mir&t-i-Sikandari.” 

Professor Dowson did not attempt a perfectly literal trans- 
lation ; indeed, the texts vary so greatly, that it is impossible 
to adhere closely to any one of them. The Professor, how- 
ever, followed generally the less florid recension of the 
“ Mirét-i-Sikandari,” and has, even in that, occasionally some- 
what condensed the language. His version has been corrected 
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only where the fuller texts seem to give the sense more clearly, 
or where a better reading has been since obtained. 

The annotations are taken from authors who wrote more or 
less incidentally of Gujarat affairs. It is hoped, so far as they 
can be recovered, to present in a second volume extracts from 
other works on Gujarat history only, on some of which the 
‘‘ Mirét-i-Sikandari” was avowedly founded. The names of the 
latter will be found in the notice of that work (pp. 59-66), 
and some of them are known to be still in existence. A few 
extracts from the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Ahmad Shéhi ” are to be found in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Mirat-i-Sikandari”’ itself, and are sufficient 
to give an idea of the author’s style. The “ T&rikh-i-Mahmud 
Shéhi ”’ in its entirety is another valuable contribution which 
was sent by Sir Salfr Jang. A copy of the earlier part also 
exists in the library of the British Museum. In that Insti- 
tution also is to be found a large fragment of the “ Tfrikh-i- 
Muzaffar Sh&hi II.,”’ containing the whole account of his 
campaign against Mélwah, undertaken to restore Mahmud 
Sh&h to his throne. The other works on which the “ Mirét- 
i-Sikandari ’’ was founded have not yet been recovered, and 
Firishtah quotes a passage from a “ Térikh-i-Gujarat” which 
does not seem to occur in any known work. A MS. under 
that title, however, is found in the British Museum, which 
relates the closing scenes of the Gujarft dynasty, beginning 
with Bahadar Shéh, and which purports to have been written 
by Abu Turéb, who was probably the same as the nobleman of 
that name who, together with I’tim4d Khén, surrendered to 
Akbar, and who seems to have been subsequently employed by 
that monarch. Several friends are still diligently searching 
for the missing works; but the Editor will gratefully receive 
(through Messrs. Allen & Co., the Publishers) notices of any 
other MSS., whether of the Gujarat or of other local dynasties, 
which any of his readers may be able to furnish. It is hoped, 
also, in the second volume to add appendices on various 
matters of interest connected with Gujarat, such as the early 
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history of the province as revealed by recent archeological 
research, and the Portuguese version of the events in which 
they bore a part during the later years of the Gujarat 
dynasty. 

The mode of transliterating proper names adopted is prac- 
tically that used for the new series of “ International Numis- 
mata Orientalia.’”’ The spelling followed is generally that 
of the text ; but in a few instances, where the word is Hindi 
and is much disguised in its Persian form, or is better known 
in its original shape, the latter has been followed. Thus 
‘‘Sémn&t” is written instead of “®6mnéth”; but “ Girnér,”’ 
not “ Girn4l,” and “ lakh” in lieu of “ 1ék.’’* 

In conclusion, the Editor’s object has been to carry out the 
work as nearly as possible in the form in which Sir Henry 
Elliot himself would have wished to produce it. To effect 
this the Editor has given his best endeavours. This, to what- 
ever extent he may have succeeded, is the only tribute which 
it is in his power to pay to a memory which will long be 
regarded in India with respect and affection, and the only 
return which it is in his power to make for kindnesses the 
recollection of which will never pass away. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Major Watson for several 
of the notes on the ‘‘ Mirét-i-Ahmadi,’’ and for the correction 
of some of the local names. 

E. C. B. 


* All spelling has been printed as Sir Edward Clive Bayley left it. 














BRIEF NOTICE 


OF 


SIR EDWARD CLIVE BAYLEY. 


«= 


It is not right that this book should appear without a notice, 
however brief and imperfect, of its estimable and lamented 
Editor. 

Edward Clive Bayley was born at St. Petersburg in October 
1821. He belonged to a family which has been well known in the 
Indian service now for nearly a century. His father’s brother, 
William Butterworth Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, held the 
office of Governor-General for several months, during the interval 
between Lord Amherst’s departure and Lord William Bentinck’s 
arrival, and after his return to England was for many years a 
Member of the Court of Directors, and twice its Chairman. 

Edward Bayley entered Haileybury in 1840, and went to India 
in 1842, arriving at the Sandheads just when the disastrous news 
of the destruction of our force at Kabul had reached Calcutta. 
He was for some years attached to the North-West Provinces, 
and in 1849 his character stood so high that he was one of the 
men chosen by Lord Dalhousie to form the administrative staff 
of the Punjab; nearly all of them, civil and military, men who 
proved to be of marked ability and character. Bayley’s lot 
fell as Deputy-Commissioner of the Gujarat District. His 
service there was very short, for before the end of the year he 
was called away to fill the post of Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Department. But, short as it was, he seems to have left a more 
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distinct mark upon the district than many do after a much 
longer tenure of office. For we are told by a well known mem- 
ber of the Punjab service, who joined the district as Assistant 
some seven years after Bayley’s departure, that the latter’s name 
was still affectionately remembered by the people. 

One help that he afforded to the chief town of his district is 
mentioned in the obituary notice contained in the Annual Report 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and may well be repeated here. 
Gujarat was the seat of a beautiful art in damascene work, #.e., 
the inlay of iron and steel with gold. This, like many other 
Indian local arts, has only become well known in Europe since 
the Paris Exhibition of 1876, and the diffusion of Sir George 
Birdwood's handbooks. Before the annexation of the Punjab 
its excellence was known to very few Englishmen in India; 
and its chief exercise was in the embellishment of arms and 
armour, the latter being then still occasionally worn, as a piece 
of magnificence, by the Sikh chiefs. The disappearance of the 
Lahore Court, and the establishment of the Par Britannica, 
threatened the existence of this artistic industry; and Bayley 
greatly exerted himself to turn it into new and lasting fields, by 
procuring orders for caskets, paper-knives, table ornaments, and 
what not, from Anglo-Indian and English friends. Thus, an 
art which might have been lost to the town was maintained, and 
still flourishes. 

In the Foreign Secretariat Bayley’s chief was Sir Henry Elliot, 
one of the most brilliant of the many eminent men who have 
held that office. Bayley’s taste for Indian archeology had no 
doubt already taken root, but it was greatly developed by his 
association and friendship with such a chief. When the manu- 
script materials connected with Indian History, left behind by 
Elliot at his premature death in 1858, were placed at the disposal 
of the Court of Directors, Bayley was one of the Committee to 
whom the Court submitted the papers, for judgment, as to the 
mode in which they should be dealt with. 

After two years in the Foreign Office, Bayley rejoined the 
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Punjab Administration as Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra, 
where he continued till he took leave to England on account ot 
his health, in 1854. During his stay in England he was called 
to the Bar. 

Returning to India in 1857, the year of the Mutiny, his first 
service was as Under-Secretary to Sir John Peter Grant at 
Benares. The revolt had cut off all connection between Agra, 
the seat of the local Government, and that part of the territory 
in which order had been preserved or quickly restored, and Sir 
John (then Mr. Grant) had been sent to Benares to gather up 
the dropped reins of Government. In 1858 Lord Canning himself 
took up his residence at Allahabad, and administered the govern- 
ment. Bayley continued for a time to act as Under Secretary 
with him. 

Passing over various offices which he held during his gradual 
rise in the service, in 1861 he re-entered the Secretariat as acting 
Foreign Secretary, and in the year following became Home 
Secretary to the Government of India, a post which he held for 
ten years. In 1878 he was nominated to the Council of the 
Governor-General; his tenure ended in 1878, and he then retired 
from the service. He had held the office of President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the three years preceding his depar- 
ture, and that of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Caloutta 
for aterm. He was nominated K.C.8.I. in January 1877. 

Sir Edward Bayley’s papers on Indian archeology have been 
detailed in that Report of the Royal Asiatic Society to which we 
have already been indebted. They are about twenty in num- 
ber. The most important, perhaps, were his papers regarding 
the dates on certain Kabul coins, and on the genealogy of 
Modern Numerals. The former modified very considerably the 
views of most Orientalists on one of the most important difficult 
chronological questions. The origin of the Numerals, a subject 
to which he had devoted much study, was left unfortunately 
incomplete when he died, after a very brief illness, April 80th, 
1884. 
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The following remarks are contributed by a distinguished 
Orientalist, who held Sir E. C. Bayley in high regard, Professor 
Buhler, now of Vienna :—“ It would, however, be a mistake to 
estimate the services of Sir E. C. Bayley to Oriental learning 
by the number of his essays. In India he did invaluable work 
by his very successful efforts to preserve the monuments of 
ancient art, by saving numerous important coins—which are 
now deposited in the magnificent collection left by him or in 
the Indian Museums—from destruction, and by giving a warm 
support to the official search for the remnants of Sanskrit 
literature. Both in India and in Europe he made bis influence 
widely felt by the readiness with which he gave the benefit of 
his extensive knowledge, and allowed access to his collections, 
to all students of Indian history and antiquities who asked him 
for help. Everybody who has had the privilege of correspond- 
ing with him on such matters will remember with pleasure and 
gratitude the warm interest with which he took up all new 
suggestions and theories, the care and impartiality with which 
he examined and discussed the arguments, pro and con, and the 
soundness of his criticism and advice.”’ 

Few men are so sincerely lamented as Edward Bayley was. 
His gentle and kindly manner was a true indication of his refined 
mind and his sweet nature. One never met him, or parted from 
him, without retaining a sense of having come in contact with 
something beneficent and tranquillizing. The testimony of the 
native newspapers to the feeling with which he was regarded in 
India has been of very unusual strength, and obvious sincerity. 
By the Mahommedan community his sympathy was especially 
valued, and we print at the end of this notice a remarkable 
expression of this sentiment. At the dinner which the Viceroy 
gave in his honour when he was about to leave Calcutta, Lord 
Lytton told an anecdote which he must have gathered from some 
of Bayley’s Haileybury contemporaries. We give it in the noble 
speaker's own words, as reported in the Englishman newspaper 
of March 15th, 1875: “ It was unanimously agreed by (Bayley’s) 
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comrades at school, as afterwards by his colleagues in office, 
that nature’s elements were never kindlier mixed, to associate a 
sweeter temper with a gentler, more courteous, and more chival- 
rous character than his. Nor was this feeling confined to his 
fellows. For I have heard a story told of Le Bas, the old Princi- 
pal of Haileybury, that he used to say that the character of 
Edward Bayley was the only thing which had ever caused in his 
mind a doubt about the doctrine of original sin!” 

On the same occasion Bayley himself concluded his acknow- 
ledgments with words which may fitly end the more personal 
part of this brief notice of our friend: “ Our family motto is 
taken from the writings of the great Roman orator and philo- 
sopher: Quod est, co decet uti, et quidquid agas agere pro viribus ; 
or, to put the sentiment as it occurs in Scriptural language: 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ It 
is not a vain-glorious motto, but it is, as I know by experience, 
an ambitious one. If those in India who know us best can say 
that in any sense we have acted up to our motto, I can scarcely 
seek for higher praise.” 

In 1877, when the last volume (VIII.) of the “ History of 
India as told by its own Historians ” issued from the Press, 
it was determined to supplement the work by selections from the 
Mahommedan histories of the Kingdoms of the Deccan, an 
addition which had been comprised in Sir Henry Elliot’s original 
comprehensive scheme. The editorship was again undertaken 
by Professor Dowson, who had with so much labour and zeal 
carried through the completion of the eight volumes, from the 
papers of Sir H. Elliot, and from the complementary matter 
prepared by himself. Professor Dowson’s lamented death 
occurred, and it was necessary to find a new editor. It was 
with great satisfaction that those interested heard that Sir E. 
Bayley had consented to undertake this duty. Itis always a 
difficult matter to take up the thread of a work dropped in death ; 
the more interest and knowledge a man brings to such a task, 
the stronger and more precise his own views and opinions as 
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to how it should be done are likely to be. Bayley found the 
work, so far as it had proceeded, done on a plan which greatly 
differed from what he would have himself adopted, and from 
what he (who knew Sir H. Elliot’s plans and views on the 
subject better than anyone surviving) considered to have been 
the design of the original projector. But apart from these 
considerations a very valuable copy of the text of the Mirdt-s- 
Sikandari had been sent by the late Sir Salar Jung, which 
Professor Dowson had not had the advantage of collating ; and 
the examination of this enabled Bayley to make some im- 
portant emendations. The general result was that Sir Edward 
deemed it necessary to recast the whole. 

Finally, it must be remembered that this volume has been 
completed and passed through the press since Sir Edward’s 
lamented death; and allowance must be made for the absence 
of yarious finishing touches which would doubtless have come 
from his hand. | 


H. Y. 


Extract from “ The Mahommedan Observer and Guide,” May 
17th, 1884. 


“By the Mussulman community of India, who now-a-days 
so sadly lack powerful frends and sympathisers amongst their 
rulers, and who for some inscrutable reasons now seem to have 
unfortunately fallen into the disfavour of Government, the 
removal by death of a most kind-hearted and staunch friend, 
like Sir Edward Clive Bayley, must be felt not only as a per- 
sonal loss, but will be viewed as a deep and public calamity. 
Descended from an illustrious family, having long and intimate 
association with Indian affairs from the earliest period of the 
establishment of British Rule in this country, Sir Edward 
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inherited the traditional sympathies of his family for the impo- 
verished and degraded condition of the Mussulmans of India. 
He had early studied Arabic and Persian literature with our 
late townsman, Moulvie Abdool Jubbar, at that time Meer 
Munshi in the Foreign Office, and thus got an-insight into the 
beauties and defects of the Mussulman character, and could 
thoroughly sympathise with the Mussulman wants and aspi- 
rations. When fresh out to India, he had seen the last flicker- 
ing refulgence of Mussulman power and glory, and after a few 
years’ course saw it totally vanish into thin air. His natural 
sensibilities were quickened, and he threw all the weight of his 
sympathy on the side of our unfortunate co-religionists, and did 
much to promote their advancement and welfare. Not to speak 
of his generous and warm friendship for, and patronage of, 
many a deserving Mahommedan gentleman, both in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, the Mussulmans owe Sir Edward a ‘debt im- 
mense,’ of endless gratitude for a public measure which was 
principally due to his powerfal influence, and which has already 
done so much, and is destined hereafter to do so much more, for 
the promotion of Mahommedan education in these provinces. 
The fact is well known that it was Sir Edward Clive Bayley, 
who, as Home Secretary to Lord Mayo’s Government, influenced 
that noble Earl to sanction the memorable Resolution for 
putting a stop to the misappropriation of the princely Mohsin 
Endowment Fund, and for directing the employment of its 
proceeds to its present legitimate object of advancing purely 
Mussulman education. For this single noble act—putting aside 
all else—Sir Edward’s memory will be cherished in the grateful 
recollection of our co-religionists. 

‘‘ High-minded, generous-souled, courteous and polite, with 
dignified but amiable presence, Sir Edward was a man of ‘light 
and sweetness, to make use of Matthew Arnold’s expression, 
and a veritable typo of a thorough and noble English gentleman. 
Those who had the honour of his acquaintance, shall not soon 
forget his ever cheery face and benign appearance. If England 
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desires to conserve her Empire in the East, and to found it on 
the solid basis of the devoted loyalty and affection of the teem- 
ing millions of India, let her only send out to this country high- 
bred Englishmen, with generous instincts and enlightened 
sympathies for the people, like the late Sir Edward, who can 
attach to themselves the affection, love, and homage of those 
over whom they are set to rule, and who thus constitute the 
only true and solid ‘ scientific frontier’ for guarding England's 
colossal Empire, not only from aggression from without, but 
also from danger from within. 

“We offer, on behalf of the Mahommedan community, our 
respectful condolence to the relatives of the lamented deceased.” 
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MIRAT-I-AHMADI. 


Tis work has been described in Dr. Charles Rieu’s Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum. His analysis is 
to the following effect :— 

The author, ’Ali Muhamad Khén, states that having been 
appointed Diw&n of Gujarft towards the close of the reign of 
Muhamad Shéh, he began, in a.x. 1161, to compile an exten- 
sive return of the revenue of the sibah. Subsequently, 
however, he decided to expand the historical matter, which he 
had prepared as an appendix, and to issue it as a separate 
book. He commenced in a.H. 1170, the fourth year of the 
Emperor ’ Alamgir the Second. 

Contents :—(1) Preface ; (2) Introduction ; (3) Account of 
Gujarat and its revenues ; (4) Hindu rdjahs; (5) Muhamadan 
rule from a.H. 696 to the rise of the Gujarat dynasty ; (6) Kings 
of Gujarat (chiefly abridged from the “ Mir&t-i-Sikandari ”’) ; 
(7) Sketch of the Timuride dynasty from its origin to a.4.1178 ; 
(8) Fall of the Gujarft dynasty ; Akbar’s conquest and reign ; 
(9) History of Gujarét under Jahangir, (10) under Sh&h Jah&n, 
(11) under Aurungzib, (12) under Bahddar Sh4h, (13) under 
Jahéndér Shah, (14) under Farukhsiar, (15) under Muhamad 
Shéh, (16) under Ahmad Shéh, (17) under ’Alamgir II., and 
(18) under Sh&éh Jahan IT. till the end of a.g. 1174. 

The Statistical Appendix contains a description of (1) Ah- 
madfbaéd and its suburbs, (2) saints and sdféds buried there, 
(3) inhabitants, (4) Hindi temples, (5) measures, weights, police- 
stations, &c., (6) districts and parganahs of the sibah of Gujarat, 
(7) mountains and divers curiosities of the province. 


In the present volume will be found a translation of only 
Chapters ITI., IV., and V., which were selected as giving, 
from contemporary Muhamadan sources, a general account of 
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Gujarat and of its earlier history. These are not, however, to 
be accepted as wholly authentic. The author apparently com- 
piled honestly, and has evidently used research to a degree 
unusual with Muhamadan writers, and has sought for informa- 
tion not only from somewhat rare Muhamadan publications, 
but also from Hindu authorities. His power, however, of 
noting and combining historical facts was not equal to his 
diligence, and his material is often put together in a shape 
which brings out erroneous results, as may be seen from his 
accounts of the Hindi dynasties of Gujarét. His notice of 
the Muhamadan period is unequal; but with some illustration 
from other sources it affords a fair sketch of events in Gujarat 
under the Dehli kings. 

His statistical details in Chapter III. are no doubt valuable, 
though not always very lucidly arranged. There seem some 
errors also in the arithmetical results as they stand; but these 
are probably due to the mistakes of copyists, though, as all 
the MSS. consulted in the translation, and others examined 
by Major Watson in Kathiaw&r (one of which is said to have 
been copied by the author’s nephew) agree, the mistakes must 
have occurred at a very early date. 

The MSS. used have been the four preserved in the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and described at pp. 84-86 of 
Mr. Morley’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. belonging to 
that Institution ; also an excellent copy lent by R46 Bahddar 
Bhélanéth Suratni, having an additional preface or dedica- 
tion which shows that the original which it follows must have 
been a ‘‘ presentation ’’ copy given by the author to the noble- 
man who was stibahkddr or Governor of Gujarét when the work 
was completed. 

Lastly, a very excellent copy has also been transmitted from 
Hyderfbéd, for the use of the Editor, by His Highness the 
late Sir Salfr Jang, G.C.S.1., who took a liberal interest in 
the prosecution of this work. 
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HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 





BOOK I. 





CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue country of Gujarft is known to the experienced and wise 
as one of the finest provinces of Hindustén. It is reckoned in 
the second climate,* and the atmosphere generally approaches 
the temperate, though in some parts, near the sea-side, it 
varies. The people of the towns, both men and women, 
especially those of Bar-nagar, Amurath, and of the provincet 
of Sérath{, are witty and graceful, agreeable in appearance, 
and pleasant to talk to.§ 

The soil is generally sandy. It produces grain of all kinds 
in abundance, but ddjri is the main staple of cultivation. The 
horses of Kachh are mainly fed on this, and a large portion of 
the population lives by growing it. In former times there was 
no good rice, but now it is produced in abundance, and of 


* “Climate”; this is a reference to the technical arrangements of Maho- 

medan geography. 
¢ “Province,” dlkah. This word, which appears to be local, and of Semitio 
etymology, is perhaps a corruption of halkah, a “ circle” ; it is used elaewhere 
in this work in the sense of “ province.’’ 

Sérath. See note f on following page. 

A local proverb is here quoted. ‘‘ Whatis to be said of those Gujaratis 
of the rosy cheek ; but that great heauty is their heritage of the Lord?” 
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good quality. In some places the products of the kharif 
(autumn) and rad?’ (spring) harvests are mixed ; in others they 
are distinguished as the productions of the khartf and radi’, 
or, of irrigation and rain. 

The cultivation and the houses of the Jillapes they plant 
round with prickly pear, which grows, in course of time, into 
a protecting barrier.* From Pattan to Barédah, a distance of 
nearly a hundred kés, there are mango, khirnt,t and other 
trees, some which bear fruit, and others which do not, in 
abundance. In this respect it differs from Sédrath.t Its 
melons and guavas are of the most excellent quality. Gourds, 
water-melons, &c. are sown by the sides of the rivers in the 
cold season and in the hot season, and produce abundantly 
twice a year for two months each time. There are many 
varieties of odoriferous plants, fruits, and herbs; too many to 
detail. The walls of the houses are built of burnt bricks, and 
the roofs are made of teak and tiles. In Sdrath stone is used 
instead of bricks. 

The Kachh horses are active and swift. In speed and action, 
figure, strength, and appearance, they match with those of 
Arabia and ’Irék, and are in every way equal to them. The 
Gujaréti oxen are good draught-cattle;§ they are of a pure 
white colour, and handsome; indeed, their beauty is the 
wonder of all beholders.|| Falcons, the rarest, most valuable, 
are also procurable in that country, and elephants, large as 


* Hisdr, ‘a fortification.” These fences are often so strong as to be vir- 
tually impenetrable, and, indeed, are sometimes planted for military purposes. 
+ Khirnt, ‘‘ Mimusops eauki.” 
¢ This is the Mahomedan name for the peninsula now known as K&thidwér, 
the “ Kattywar”’ of old writers. It is undoubtedly a corruption of the ancient 
Hindi name, “ Saurashtra,” whence the Saurastrené of the Greeks and 
Romans. It received the name of K&éthiéwér later. This was first applied to 
the eastern portion of it, which was overrun and settled by the K4thi tribe, 
who migrated from the north, and the name was afterwards extended to the 
whole peninsula by the Marathas, who first entered it upon its eastern border. 
It was still known, however, as Saurashtra when visited by Hwen Thsang, 
in the early part of the seventh century A.D., and is still known to Brahmans 
by that appellation. Cf. Burgess’s ‘ Térfkh-i-Sorath,” Introduction, pp. 1, 2. 
Some MSS. add—“ and good milkers.’’ 
; This passage is imperfect in the text. 
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mountains, were formerly hunted in the districts of R&jpiplah 
and Déhad, but since the mountain valleys have been closed 
against them they have disappeared. 

As regards weapons, the swords of Sirdéhi are everywhere 
renowned. No such arrow-reeds are to be found in any 
country, so they are sent as rarities in the rough state, or as 
arrows, to Hindustfin, and even to I'rén and other distant 
countries. Rings, like those of Yemen, rosaries, cups, knife 
and dagger handles, and other things, are made of agate of 
various colours. Hand-combs, and other articles of ivory,* 
are made at Kambhdaiat, and are carried to various countries 
and ports, to the profit of the merchants. Cloths, as good as 
those of Hind, I'rin, Arabia, Abyssinia, Turkey, and Europe, 
both in texture and dye, are manufactured here. 

Salt is another production of the country. In all places 
on the sea-shore, beds are made, with raised sides, called in 
the Hindi kidri. In the winter time these are filled with 
water from channels dug near them, and they are left till the 
salt is deposited.t The salt produced at Kambhfiat, and other 
places, is like coarse sand, and in consequence of the proximity 
of the river, has a kind of bitter taste, which verifies the saying 
“There is salt and bitter,”} and this is productive of the itch.§ 
The Indian salt called “ black salt,” in Hindi named sanchal, 
is produced at that port (i.e. Kambhaiat), by boiling the grass 
called mérand. It is as hard as a millstone, and is exported to 
all parts by sea and land. Salt is also produced at the village 
of Jhinjuwfrah, in the parganah of Bairémgéén, which is 
distant from the sea. Here salt water is drawn from wells, 


# See Extract from the “Travels of Ceosar Fredericke,’’ in Appendix ; also 
“Jour. Bom. Branch B.A.8.,”’ vol. iii. p. 318. 

+ This mode of manufacture is practised still on those parts of the coast 
which are low and covered only at high tides, and where the water evaporates 
and leaves thp salt deposited before another high tide arrives. Another mode 
is practised on the Rann of Kachh, for which see the ‘“‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’’ 
vol. iv. pp. 116-124. 

Kuran xxv. 52. 

§ The word translated “itch ” is somewhat doubtful, but this is the most 
probable meaning of the phrase. 

] * 
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and the salt is obtained by a similar process. It is like lumps of 
refined sugar, and is very white, pleasant, and wholesome. It is 
carried to Maélwah and other countries, and the customs levied 
on it add largely to the revenues of the parganah. 

Another manufacture is that of paper. The paper of Dau- 
latfibad and Kashmir is good to write upon, and of excellent 
quality, but it does not equal that of Ahmad&éb4d in whiteness 
and purity of material. There are several sorts of this made. 
When the place of manufacture is in a sandy part of the 
country, during the process of manufacture particles of sand 
get into the pulp; these come out while the paper is being 
burnished, and damage it by making (almost) imperceptible 
holes in it. In consequence of its whiteness, much is sent, as 
paper ornamented with gold,* to different parts of India, 
to Arabia, Turkey, and elsewhere. 

Teakwood alone is used for the roofs and pillars of buildings 
and in the construction of ships. The skishamt wood, which 
is very like ebony, is employed for making bullock-carriages 
and other things. The quarries of pathdélf stone,t which is 
found in the hilly country of I'dar, are not met with elsewhere. 
On account of its whiteness it is used for the walls and roofs of 
buildings, great garden palaces, mausoleums, &c. The lime 
which is burnt from it, when it is plastered and polished, is 
like a looking-glass, and reflects images. When the royal 
edifices in the citadel of Sh&h-Jahaénabad were built, in the 
reign of the Emperor Sh&h Jahan, lime was carried from 
Gujarat on purpose. It has also been used in the construction 
of the tombs of Mahomedan saints, Hindu temples, and other 


* Paper so ornamented is largely used for writing complimentary letters, 
&c., by persons of rank and wealth in Mahomedan countries. 

¢ The shisham and sted are two well-known varieties, the former of which 
is the Bombay “ blackwood.” They are produced by two separate varieties 
of the Dalbergia, D. latifolia, and D. stst. In Eastern India, the latter 
is found, and is known both as shisham and s¢st. 

{ This is a very hard limestone, or rather calcareous sandstone; it is 
elsewhere called sang khdrd, or “hard stone.” The best is obtained from 
I’dar, but is also found at Gépnath, Junégarh, and Purbandar. Mr. Burgess 
has kindly supplied this information. 
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famous buildings, which are too many to be mentioned here, 
though some of these will be noticed in the Appendix (i.e. of 
the Mir&t-i-Ahmadi). 

There are river channels, tanks, and reservoirs,* without 
number, but in most places the water of the wells is brackish. 
If all the excellences of this province were to be described, 
a distinct volume would be required. Its praises and its 
superiority over other countries have been frequently repeated 
by the tongues of travellers and wanderers over the earth. 

Order is maintained in the province, at the present time, if 
there be no special matter in hand, by five thousand horse, who 
go out with the Ndzim at harvest-time, in addition to the local 
forces of the faujddrs and other officials. 


Extent and Revenue of the Stibah. 


In the reign of Sultén Muzaffar, the last of the Kings of 
Gujarf&t, and under the administration of the waztr I’timaéd 
Kh4n, in the year 979 a.u., corresponding with 1627 of R&jah 
Bikram4jit (a.p. 1571), there were two lakhs and three thou- 
sand (2,038,000) horse maintained, and the revenues amounted 
to five arbs,t eighty-four krérs, and fifty lakhs (5,84,50,00,000) t 


* The word is badh, which is really a large sunken reservoir or well, the 
water-level in which is reached by stairs. Many of these reservoirs are 
elaborately ornamented. 

+ 100 thousand = 1 lakh 1,00,000. 

100 lakhs = 1 krér 1,00,00,000. 
100 krérs = lard 1,00,00,00,000. 

t The kingdom of Gujar&t, at the time of its conquest by Akbar, contained 
twenty-five sarkdrs, but some of the sarkdrs were then restored to the pro- 
vinces from which they had been conquered, and other arrangements were 
made, reducing the number of sarkdrs to nine. Therefore, no comparison can 
be instituted between the revenues of the independent kingdom and the 
imperial province. The revenues of the kingdom are stated above. The land 
revenue, under imperial rule, was (in rupees)— 

Ak ‘ , 


bar. ‘ ‘ , 1,09,24,122 
Jahangir . , ; y ‘ ; 1,25,00,000 
Shah Jahan. ; ; : , 1,32,50,000 
Aurangzeb—1654 . F ‘ ‘ 2,17,32,201 
1697 . ; , , 2,38,05,000 

1707_—xw ; ‘ F 1,51,96,228 

Muhammad Shab . 1,21,88,600 


Thomas, “Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire ” Bird, ‘* History of 
Gujarat,” p. 108. See infra, p. 20. 
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of Gujaréti tankchahs, at one hundred tankchahs to the rupee. 
At the present time the rupee is fixed at forty déms. Accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the present time, the total amount was 
five krérs and forty-seven lakhs of rupees (5,47,00,000).* 
Twenty-five lakhs of hiins and one krér of (double)t Iérdhimés, 
which may be estimated as about five krors, sixty-two lakhs, and 
fifty thousand rupees (5,62,50,000), were received from the Kings 
of the Dakhin and from the ports of the Europeans and Arabs, 
as shown in the details hereafter given. This, at least, was 
the sum which used to be received. 

When, in the year 955 a.g.,t Sultfn Bah&dar captured the 
fort of Chitér, but afterwards fled before the Emperor Nasir-ud- 
din Humfiun, he went by ship to the port of Did, which is in 
the sea, took refuge in its very strong fort, and there he was 
treacherously killed by the Europeans ; and the port fell into 
the possession of the Europeans, who hold it to this day.§ The 
Government of Gujarat, since that sovereign’s time, was weak 
and never recovered full authority, so the above-mentioned 
tribute was no longer paid. 

When the power of the sovereigns of Gujarfit was on the 
increase, many sarkdrs and ports and neighbouring districts 
were subdued, and incorporated with the kingdom of Gujarat. 
In all, there were twenty-five sarkdrs :— 


1. Jédhpur. 7. Rém-nagar. 

2. Jélor. 8. Dungarpur. 

8. N&gor. 9. Baénsbalah [or Baénswarah]. 
4, Bassai [Bassein]. 10. Sirdhi. 

5. Mambéi [Bombay]. 11. Kachh. 


6. Daman. 12, Sunth. 


* This may be an error, but it seems to intimate that the Gujarét{ rupee 
fell slightly below the standard of the Moghul rupee of Mahomed Shah's 
reign. See also p. 11. 

+ The word occurs in the Hyder4bi4d MS., and seems to be the Hindf dé 
bit, s.¢. “ double.” 

¢ This isan error. According to the “ Mirét-i-Sikandarf,” the R4n4 capi- 
tulated in Sha’b4n 939 (March 1533). See infra. 

§ This version of the story is curiously loose and inaccurate, and the date 
wholly wrong. 
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18. Dand&-R4jpiuri. 20. Pattan. 

14. Ahmadabad. 21. Sorath. 

15. Bardédah. 22. Nawé-nagar. 
16. Bhardj [Broach]. 23. Godhrah. 
17. Nadét [N&éudod]. 24. Malhir. 

18. Surat. 25. Nandarbér. 


19, Chémp§4nir. 
The personal establishment of Sultén Muzaffar and others 
was thirty thousand horse and thirty-two mahdls, the income 
of which amounted to ninety lakhs of rupees, equivalent to 
ninety krérs of Gujarati tankchahs, which were set apart for 
this expenditure, viz. :— 


Horse. Tankchahs. 

Sultén Muzaffar : - 10,000 83 ,00,00,000 
V’timéd Khén waztr . . 9,000 80,00,00,000 
Ulugh Khénthe Abyssinian 4,000 11,00,00,000 
Jhijhér Khan . : . 2,500 6,00,00,000 
Malik-us-Shark ‘ . 2,500 4,00,00,000 
Wajih-ul-Mulk, Mumtéz-ul- 

Malk and others . . 2,000 6,00,00,000 


30,000 90,00,00,000 








The details of the thirty-two mahdils and the ninety lakhs 
are as follows :— 

In the city of Ahmad&béd the sdir and other taxes 
amounted to fifteen krérs and fifty lakhs of Gujar&ti tankchahs 
(15,50,00,000), equivalent to fifteen /akhe and fifty thousand 
rupees (15,50,000). Of this— 


Tankchahs. Rupees. 
Cultivated lands in the environs 
of the city yielded . ; . 50,00,000 50,000 
Sdir-i-Méndavi (market tolls) . 10,00,00,000 (10,00,000) 
Profits of the Mint. ; - 8,00,00,000 (3,00,000) 





18,50,00,000 (18,50,000) 
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A total of thirteen krérs and fifty lakhs of tankchahs. 


Rupees. 
From the Koftwdl’s office* . . : : P . 15,000 
Dharichaht ; : : ; . . 50,000 
Nakkhdst ; ‘ é ; . 85,000 
Dartbah-i-lékh, on ieAtbade or stalls for sale of 
gum-lac . ‘ ‘ . 6,000 
. tdrkash,§ on stalls for is of wire . . 10,000 
. aftién, on stalls for sale of opium _.. . 5,000 
re abrésham, on stalls for sale of silk . . 18,000 
Kirdiah-i-bdr-kashi,|| ‘ porterage dues’’ . ~ & - 6,000 
Dartbah-i-marsalt,{ letter-writers’ (?) stalls . 1,500 
Riydsat-i-muhtasib, fines of the muhiasid’s jurisdiction 5,000 
Kirdiah-i-dakdkin, rents of shops 15,000 
Collections at the gates of twelve pirahs or suburbst* 3,500 
Ditto of the city gatestt . ; ‘ : - 18,000 
Ditto of the other pirahs . : , ‘ . 14,000 
Dues from sweetmeat shops, &c., &c. . ; .  §,000 
2,00,000 





* These dues were probably the produce of fines and the sale of unclaimed 
property, &o., &. 

+ Dhartchah means, as stated by Bird, “the dues of the Pan market.”’ 

t Nakkhds, dues of the slave market. 

§ Dartbah tdrkash means the dues on the makers of gold and silver thread 
(qua “wire’’), Ahmad4&béd was celebrated for the manufacture of this 
article, and it even now exists, and the makers are still called tdrkash. 

|| Kirdiah-i-bdr-kashf. In some towns under native government it used 
to be customary to levy a small toll on every purchase made, or on goods 
brought to market, and from the produce to pay a staff of official porters 
who attended the market, loaded and unloaded goods, and in some instances 
carried them without charge. Weighmen were also often similarly main- 
tained. This amount probably represents the farm or surplus of the dues 
thus collected. 

q Dartbah-i-marsalt, ‘“‘ customary dues from the regular messengers.” This 
note is given on the authority of Major J. Watson, Political Agent, K4thiéwér, 
by whose kindness notes ¢ { and § have been likewise furnished. 

** “Collections of the twelve ptrahs.’’ There were originally sixty ptérahs, 
or suburbs, of Ahmad&béd, but some of these eventually became included 
within the area of the city when the city walls were extended, probably by 
Mahmfd Begarha; others were also built subsequently without the city. 
These twelve may possibly have been those included within the city. 

+t ‘‘ City gates’: probably some kind of octroi. 
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Amounting in all to two &roérs of tankchahs, or two lakhs 
of rupees.* 

The revenues of the parganahs held by Sultén Muzaffar and 
others were :— 


Parganahs. Villages. Rupees. 
Pitlad : ; : . 276 20,00,000 
Kambhaiat : 6 4,50,000 


(Of this total the cultivation belonging 
to the city and to Dihwén and Mahmidpir, 
&c., produced 50,000 rupees; and the city - 
dues, the usual market tolls (including ferry 
dues and other similar items), and the mfr- 
bahrt, &c., produced four lakhs of rupees.) 
Méndah the jdégir of Jhijhér Khén 84 5 ,00,000 


Mahmudabéd, &c. : : . 25 7 ,00,000 
Nariéd : ; ‘ : . 86 400,000 
40,50,000t 


The ports make twenty-three mahdils, but of these the mahdl 
of the port of Kambhéiat has already been given; deducting 
that, the mahdls are twenty-two in number, and their revenues 
amount to thirty-four /akhks of rupees (34,00,000). Five ports 
appertaining to Gujarét, Bharij, Surat, Ghégah, Khandhér 
[Gandh4r], and R&nér, produce a total of twenty-five lakhs 
(20,00,000) of rupees. In the sarkdr of Sérath there were 
the port of U’nah, consisting of two mahdis, the ports of Diu, 
Pur-bandar (two mahdls), Mahwah, Pattan Dii, Mangahir 
[Mangrol] (two mahdls), Taléjah (four mahdils), Nagésar, 

* These two lakhs, together with thirteen and a half lakhs, summed up on 
page 7, complete the total of the revenue of fifteen and a half lakhs, which 
(on page 7 also) is stated to have been derived from the city of Ahmadaébéd 
and its environs. The subsequent paragraphs give the revenues of the par- 
ganahs (40,50,000 rs.) and the revenues of the ports (34,00,000 rs.), which 
together make up, with the city revenues, the total ninety lakhs, from thirty- 
two mahdls, described as set apart for the Sultan himself and for his principal 
nobles. 


+ The MSS. are very far from being in accord as to these details ; the ren- 
dering given, therefore, is necessarily somewhat conjectural. 
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Korinaér, Dingar, Sukhaépir and Chikli, altogether seventeen, 
producing fourteen lakhs of rupees (14,00,000). 
Jdgirs of the Amirs. 


Ikhtifr-ul-Mulk served the State with ten thousand ma- 
démé* horse, and held :— 


* Parganahs. Villages. Rupees. 
Ahmadnagar . . ? : . 44 4,00,000 
Purdntej . . . «  . 84+  6,00,000 


Chahflah-Bérah_ . ; ; - 19  2,00,000 
Harsur . : ; ; ‘ . 84 8,00,000 
Morasah , : ‘ . 162  8,00,000 
Méhkréj (245 villages, but 100 

villages held in in’dm (50 by the 

R4jah of I'dar, and 50 by the Rajah 

of Dangarpur) being deducted, 

there are left) . ; ; . 145 2,00,000 
Pipléd . ; , ; ; - 86  38,00,000 
Khatn4él Ma’murfibfd . ‘ . 44 400,000 
Birpur . ° . ; : - 165  4,00,000 
Bhil_ . . oe ; . 188  10,00,000 


921  45,00,000 


A total of eleven mahdils, producing thirty krérs of Gujarati 
tankchahs as tankhwdh [assignments]. The dbdddn jdgirdérs 
being added, brings it up to sixty krors of tankchahs, or sixty 
lakhs of rupees.t{ 


* The word maddmi implies that the men were always present “with the 
colours,’”’ not merely levies liable to be called out when occasion required, 4.¢. 
men continuously employed. 

t Three MSS. agree in giving “ eighty,’ but Bird’s translation has eighty- 
four, and that number is required to make up the total. 

¢ All the MSS. agree in this unintelligible statement. Bird gets out of the 
difficulty by substituting the totals as above shown, “ forty-five krérs of Gu- 
jarét tankchahs, or forty-five lakhs of rupees.” The “ dbdddn”’ jdgtrddre were, 
possibly, men to whom waste lands had been assigned rent-free in order to 
bring them into cultivation. Major Watson believes the error probably lies 
in the revenue given as that of the M4hkréj parganah, which is very small as 
stated for the number of villages ; perhaps the difference of fifteen lakhs may 
be distributed between this source of error and the dbdddn jdgtrddrs. 
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The jdgir of Said Mirfn and Said Hamid, sons of Said 
Mubérak, who maintained four thousand horse, was the par- 
ganah of Dhélkah, containing six hundred and fifteen villages, 
and producing sixteen krérs of tankchahs, or sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

The jdgtrs of Shir Khfén Fulfdi, who served with seven 
thousand horse, of Hasan Jamal Kh4n with five thousand, of 
Dhékar Kh&n Sarw4ni with five thousand, and the assignment 
to the Sh&h-zfédah* with five thousand horse, and to the 
R4jputs with three thousand, consisted of :— 


Villages. Tankchahs. 
The revenues of the city of Pattan, 


and of the cultivation of the environs, 
and the market dues, the tolls, and 


the kotwdli dues. ‘ ‘ = 1,60,000 
Parganah Havélt Pattant . : 419  238,50,000 
‘ Barnagar, with 13 hamlets . —  85,00,000 

.5 Bisalnagar, l town ._— 45,000 

rv Bijapir  . ; : . 98 6,70,000 


Fe Khirélu , : ; . 110 5 ,80,000 
e Palanpur. ; ; . 180 525,000 
re Disah . ‘ ; : . 28 2,85,000 
= Jhélawér . ‘ ~ - 400 26,00,000 
a Kari . ; ‘ ‘ . 299 28,00,000 


1,85,15,000 





In all ten mahédie. 


As the current value of the ¢ankchah of Pattan, &c. was 
less than that of Gujarat, while in Jh4léwér and Kari the value 
was the same as in Ahmadéb4d, the nett total was one ard, 


* Shdh-2zddah: probably one of the refugee Sh&h-zédahs who had fled from 
the Dehli court. 

+ Havélt Pattan. The word havélf, when used with the name of a large 
city, denotes the revenue sub-division, or parganah (usually a small one), in 
which the city is immediately situated. 
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sixteen krérs of tankchahs, or one krér and sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

The jdgir of Rustam Khan and Changéz Khfn, sons of 
*Imad-ul-Mulk, who served with twenty-five thousand horse, 
and to whom five thdnahs were entrusted, each thdnah having 
five thousand men, consisted of sixty-nine mahdis, yielding a 
total revenue of two* krérs and twenty-five thousand Changézi 
Mahmidis, which was equivalent to one arb, sixty-two krors, 
and fifty thousand tankchahs of Ahmad4bad, or one krér, sixty- 
two lakhs, and five hundred rupees (1,62,00,500). The details 


of the jdgir are as follows, viz. :— 
Mahils. Villages. Changézis. 
The sarkér of the port of Surat, 


but excepting the port itself, 
the mandavit, and the receipts 
from the cultivated lands in the 
environs of the town - 81 996 50,00,000 


Sarkdr Barédah, with the mandavi 
and the receipts from the culti- _ 
vation in the environs of the 


town. ; ; , ] — 5,00,000 
Havélt parganah of Barédah 1 208 38,00,000 
Parganah Dabhdi » 44, 8,00,000 

iy Sanur . ‘ eee | 46 5,00,000 
‘5 Bahdédurpur 1 27 2,00,000 
5 Sénkherah . 1 82 2,00,000 

6 407 60,00,000 


Altogether six mahdls and four hundred and eight f villages, 
with a revenue of sixty lakhs of Changézis. 


* This is the reading of the MSS. without variation; but it is clear from 
the details of the revenue which follow, that it should be two krérs and 
twenty-five lakhs; on the other hand, the ey ba Sag in rupees gives different 
results from the statement of Nasir-ul-Mulk’s jdgfr, on p. 14, where a 
Changézt is given as equivalent to half a rupee, and that of Kamil-ul-Mulk, on 
the same page, which would make the Changés{=4 of a rupee. See note, 
also, p. 16. 

+ Sarkéy Bardédah being reckoned as one “ village ’” apparently. 
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The sarkér of N&dét, with twelve mahdls and a revenue of 
twenty-five lakhs of Changézis. 


The sarkdr of Bhartj (Broach) :— 
Villages. Changézia. 
Parganah Havéli Bhardj, including 


the town but not the port . . 161 30,00,000 
Parganah HAnsét : : . 386 4,00,000 
5 Dhej-bérah . ‘ . 12 1,50,000 

se Goralbdrah . ; . 12 2,00,000 

Pa O'rbaér (O'lpér) . 106 12,00,000 

% Chaér-mandavi__. e 4 50,000 

- Kulah . ; . . 86 4,00,000 

os Jambusar. : . 56 8,00,000 

- O’klésar ; : . 55 6,00,000 

= Atlésar : . 86 2,00,000 


‘ Tarkésar P : . 12 1,00,000 | 
Pe A'méd and Makbuléhad 36 4,00,000 


oe 


959 75,00,000 


Altogether, twelve mahdi/s, four hundred and eighty-nine * 
(sic) villages, producing seventy-five lakhs of Changézis. 
Sarkdér Chimpénir :— 





Villages. 

Parganah Havélt Chémpénir . 87 
- S4nouli 54 

:. Dohad : 100 

is Halol . ‘ : 34 

7 Timtrah-biasnah . 106 

‘ Réléd. : , . 265 

oe Jhélod : ; . 17 
423 





Altogether, eight mahd/s, four hundred and twenty-fivef (sic) 
villages, with a total revenue of fifteen lakhs of Changézis.} 


* The MSS. differ somewhat as to the details of the villages, and the 
passage is so far palpably corrupt in all. 

+ The same remark applies as in the preceding note. 

t This completes the detail of the jdgtr of Rustam Khén and Changéz 
Khén, which amounts to sixty-nine mahdle and two krérs and twenty-five lakhs 
of Changést Mahmidts. 
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The jdgtr of N&sir-ul-Mulk, who served with twelve thousand 
horse : — 
Parganch Nandurbér .  25,00,000 
ee Sulténpur ; .  15,00,000 
re Hiss4bah Jamfnré . 10,00,000 


50,00,000 

A total of three mahdils, producing fifty lakhs of Changézis, 
equivalent to twenty-five krérs of tankchahs or twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. 

Bharji, zaminddr of Baglénah, held the forts of Mulér and 
Sélér, and maintained a service of three thousand horse. 

The jdgtr of K&4mil-ul-Mulk consisted of the sarkdr of 
Gdédhrah, containing twelve mahdls, but from these were de- 
ducted two mahdils, grantéd free, in consideration of service, to 
Chharis zaminddr of Sinth, and Chatrél Koli of that place. 
Deducting these there remained ten mahdils, with a revenue of 
fifty lakhs of Changézis, which is twenty /akhs of rupees. The 


details are :— 
Villages. Changézfs. 


Parganah Havélé Godhrah . : . 171 = 20,00,000 
‘3 Sahré . : : : . 24 5 00,000 
‘ Mirél . : : ; . 42 4,00,000 
ss Samdah, otherwise N&sirfbféd 42 8,00,000 
5 Dédah . ‘ : , . 86 2,00,000 
es Ambébfid . . ; . 42 2,00,000 
3 Jhaléd . ; . : . 84 8,00,000 
me Mirdédah_ . ; : » 24 10,00,000 
re Lohénah : A . 2&4 2,00,000 


‘3 Dhéimdd : ; : - 12 2,00,000 

501 63,00,000 * 

* There is a palpable error here also, as the detail of the revenues gives 
sixty-three lukhs against the total of fifty mentioned just before. There is 
probably an error in the amount set down for Parganah Mirdédah, which is 
shown as having only twenty-four villages, for which a revenue of ten lakhs 
would be excessive; possibly dah, “ten,” has been written by mistake for 
do, “two.” This would reduce the error to five lakhs, which possibly occurs 


in the revenue assigned to Samdah, Sahré, and JhAléd, which all seem high, 
or it may be distributed among them. 
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Ghaznavi Khf&n, son of Malik Khfn-ji JAléri, served with 
seven thousand horse, and held jdégirs amounting to ten krérs 
of tankchahs, or ten lakhs of rupees, of which the following is 
the detail. 

From Jal6r :— 


The Mint, the produce of the market tolls and 

the receipts of the parganah of eleven mahdls 

and six hundred and sixty villages - 8,00,070 
From the ta’alukah of Jodhpur Talpad in the 

khdlsah sarkér of the Sultan, a fourth share 

belonged to the zaminddrs, who served with 

their contingent of three thousand horse 

under Ghaznavi Khan . ; . 2,00,075 
From the ta’alukah of the city of Négor, 

which, after lying several years waste, was 

re-peopled and had its ruined fort rebuilt, 

through the representations of Malik Khan- 

ji Afghan. A half of the Jands and villages 

and parganahs were settled as the watan * 

of the Rajputs, who furnished two thousand 

horse to serve under Ghaznavi Khan . . 2,565,000 
From ¢ta‘alukah Mirthah in Sarkdr Naégér. 

Half the parganah belongs to the zamin- 

dérs. From all the villages the zaminddrs 

receive a fourth share, and maintain a force 

of three thousand horse to serve under 

Ghamavi Khan, and they had to supply 

three thousand additional horse whenever 

the Governor of Ahmadabad went out on an 

important enterprise ft ‘ : ; . 2,00,000 


Rupees. 


9,55,145+ 





* Watan, the land revenue of their own property, remitted as official remnu- 
neration. 

+ The original expression is somewhat doubtful; it may be “ whenever the 
ruler of Ahmad4b4d came into the parganah on any business.” 

t Here, again, is a discrepancy between the total given and the details; 
but all the MSS. agree, and the error is probably that of the writer or some 
very early copyist. 
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Rajah Jai Singh, zaminddr of R4jpiplah, served the King of 
Ahmad&béd with three hundred horse and one thousand foot, 
and his tribute was remitted. 

The jdgirs of Fateb Khan, Rustam Khén, and other Biluchis, 
who served with fourteen thousand regularly enrolled horse, 
consisted of :— 


Mahmitdfs. 

Parganah Radhanpir, with the market tolls 15,00,000 
58 Sami : ; : : . §,00,000 
- Miunjpur . : : . 8,00,000 
- Kékréj__. : ; . . 7,00,000 
” Jarwérah . : : ; . 8,00,000 
, Morwérah : : : . 4,00,000 
vs Sdnthalpur 8,00,000 
: Thérad, with the aaskee tolle, &e. 15,00,000 
m Morbi ‘ : ; ; - 10,00,000 
75,00,000 


Altogether, nine mahdls, with a sum total of seventy-five 
lakhs of Mahmidts,* or thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The RAjput zaminddrs, mentioned below, enjoyed the profits 
of their hereditary estates (watan) on condition of service, and 


the revenues were remitted. 
Horse. 


Piinjé R&thor, zaminddr of I'dar . : . 2,000 
R&na Sahas Mal, zaminddr of Dingarpir . 1,000 
The Baghélahst and Jh4lahs, who held all the 

grds of Jhélawéir : ; ; . 1,000 


* ‘The traveller Mandelslo (in 1633) says that the Mahmiidis are made at 
Surat, of a very base alloy, are worth about twelve pence sterling, and go 
only at Surat, Baroda, Boitschia (Broach), Cambaiya, and those parts. There 
were twenty-six peyse in his time to a Mahmidi, and fifty-four to a rupee.” 
“ Ropaias chagam (t.e. Changézis) were of very good silver, and worth half- 
a-crown French money.’’—Bird. Mr. E. Thomas, “ Numismatio Chronicle,’ 
vol. iii., 8rd series, quotes Sir Thomas Herbert as saying (about 1676 A.D. ), 
‘6a Mabmndi is twelve pence, a rupee two shillings and three pence.” It is 
clear, however, from the other quotation in this paper, that the relative value 
of silver coin and small change varied not only from time to time, but also 
according to locality. 

+ ‘‘ Baghélahs” or “ Waghélahs.” 
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Horse, 


J&m Sat& and others, who held four hundred 
villages in grds in the country of Sérath . 4,000 
Bihéré Khéngfr, zaminddr of Bhuj, who held 
one thousand four hundred and nine villages 5,000 





13,000 


The jdgirs of Amin Khan, Fateh Khfn, and Tatér Khan 
Ghéri consisted of nine thousand villages belonging to Jinah- 
garh (constituting) eighty-seven mahdls. Seventeen of these 
makdls consisting of ports, which are accounted for separately, 
being deducted, there remain seventy mahdis. Of these, par- 
ganahs form sixty mahdls, and kasbahs (towns) form ten, and 
the total produce is one krér of rupees (1,00,00,000). 

Other sources supplied payments up to the reign of Sultén 
Bahd&dar, to the amount of one krér of Ibrdhimis and twenty- 
five lakhs of hins. 

The dandars (ports and emporiums) constituted, in all, 
eighty-four mahdls. Twenty-three of these have been ac- 
counted for separately as belonging to Gujar&t and the sarkdr 
of Sérath. There remain sixty-one mahdis, and these produced 
one krér of lbrdéhimts, according to the following detail :— 


Tbréh{mis. 
The ports of Dit and other towns in Sérath, 
belonging to Malik A’l4z and Malik Tégh4n: Diu, 
Mahdim* (in Hyd. MS. “ Mahur”), Badapur, and 
R4j-pattan, four mahdls_ . : 2,00,000 
The port of Daman, dependent on ‘Strat with 
seven hundred villages _. : ‘ : 4.3 ,00,000 


Total . 45,00,000 
The ports of the Europeans,t twenty-three 
mahdls  . . : : : : ; 20,00,000 


e« Mahéim,” in some MSS. “ Bhim.”’ 

+ The term is “ Faringi’”’ ; as Dutch and English are separately mentioned, 
this term may, perhaps, be ‘intended only to denote Portuguese, or Porta- 
guese and French together, which last two, being of the same faith, might 
easily be confounded one with another. 

2 
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Their names were Chéwal [Chaul], Dabhdl Tbréhimis 
[Dabul], Balfwal [Viréwal],* Basé [Bassein], 
Dand& [?Reva dand&] MaAl-weli, Ag4si,t Sarab, 
Kalién,t Bhimri [Bhewndi], Dandé - Raéjpiri, 
Lobé,§ Mambé [Bombay], Khari-kot,|| K&hilan 
[? Quilon], Koklia,f Das, Madrat Kalbani for 
Kélpi**], Malib4ér, Ma&l-dia [Maldives], Dhora, 
Shasht-bandar,tt Nowé-nagar. 

The ports of the Arabs, twenty-seven mahdls,tt 
give ; ; ‘ : ‘ ; 
Their names were Maskat [ Muscat],§§ Makrana 
{[Makrén], Basrah [Bussorah], Bushahr [Bu- 
shire], Léhari [in Sind}, Hurmaz [Ormuz], Sadah 
[? Queddah], Negu [Pegu], Dehndsri [Tenas- 
serim}], Malkat, Makinah [? Malinda, Manilla], 
Maltah, Sawél [? Tavoy], Hodrilé [? Hodaida in 
Red Sea], Punamé [? Manama in Persian Gulf], 
Badar-ji Khan, Bidar [? Pedir in Sumatra], Par- 
bhai bandar for Birbahai bandar], Beddsanah, 
Bandar-i-Chin [ports of China], Mal4khah, [Ma- 
lacca], Bedras& [? Madras, or, perhaps, Bhadresar 
in Gulf of Kachh], Kalsin, Damfér, Rékal [? Ra- 
khang = Arracan], Jéwah [Java]. 


25,00,000 


# The port of Somnét. 

+ The town and the river of “ Agacaim ” (Agdsai or Agdsin) are frequently 
mentioned by the Portuguese writers. The town was on the creek north of 
Bassein. Couto says it was north of Bassein, and Faria y Sousa that it was 
fourteen leagues from Chaul.—See Appendix, ‘‘ Faria y Sousa,’’ Tom. I., Pt. 1V., 
Chap. IV. 

t On the river which joins the sea at Bassein. The Kalliéne of the Greeks. 

§ The MSS. used agree in this reading, but Bird has “ Gobé”’ (Goa), which 
may perhaps be correct. Major Watson also has this latter reading in his 
MS 


|| Also ‘‘Khari-pattan.” It is Gheria, the port of Angria. 

{ ? perhaps “ Kocha”’ (or “ Koja,” as in Hyderdbaéd MS.) for Cochin. The 
Hydertbéd MS. has also “ Shashsat’”’ for ‘“‘Shasht” bandar. 

#® P Kdlpan{, one of the Laccadives. 

+t ‘‘ Nand-sust,”’ in one copy; “ Shashsat”’ in Hyderébaéd MS. 

Ii Only twenty-six names are given, except in the Hyder&béd MS., which 
gives a Bidir after Bidar, but this may be an error. 

§§ Colonel Yule has kindly suggested some of these identifications; but, 
as said in the note regarding this subject, given on the next page, perfect 
accuracy is not to be expected from this author, who appears merely to have 
copied the names from old revenue accounts, and candidly admits that his list 
may be incorrect. 
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The ports of the English were four mahdis, _lbréh{mfa. 


and of the Dutch two mahdils: total six, pro- 
ducing. ; ; : : : ; . 10,00,000 


(Total, one Arér) 1,00,00,000* 


Nizém Shah Bahri, ’A'dil Sh&h Bij4puri, Hashim of Birér 
and Ilichpir, Kutb Shah of Golkondah, and R&jah ’Ali Khan 
of Burhénpur, used to pay every year, as tribute (peshkash), 
twenty-five lakhs of hiuins—25,00,000 hins.t 

The statements above made may appear to many incredible, 
yet, on a reference to the ‘‘ Mirdt-t-Sikandart,” such persons 
will be amazed at the power and greatness of the kings and 
nobles of Gujarft, the numbers of their armies, and the abun- 
dance of their wealth. More, indeed, might be said. The 
magnificence of Malik A‘iéz,t slave of Mahmud Bigarha, is 
itself a proof of what has been stated. Other evidences of the 
magnificence of those times are the fine gardens and palaces, 
the forts, the masjids, the tanks, and the wells, all still exist- 
ing. Although there are no mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Ahmadab&éd, yet the city is built of hard stone§ brought 
from places at a great distance. 

The details of the sarkdrs and the tributes have been copied 
from the records of Mul Chand, who, like his forefathers, was 
Record Keeper to the (local) Administration (Nizémat). No 


* It is not to be supposed, of course, that all these ports as enumerated 
paid tribute direct to Bahédar Shah. Many, such as “Maltah,” and 
“ Mal4khah,’’ were far beyond his jurisdiction, but import dues paid on goods 
coming thence were set down under this head. Moreover, it is clear that 
the names of the ports have been extracted from the original records, and set 
down without much regard to accuracy of nomenclature or to geographical 
sequence of position. 

This makes up the total of the miscellaneous returns annually to one 
krér of Ibradht{mfs and 25,00,000 hims, which were received in Bahédar Sh&h’s 
time. 

t Some account of this nobleman will be found further on in the account 
of the reigns of Mahmidd Bigarha and his successor Muzaffar. 

§ This is \,\s eS. sang khdrd, the ‘‘hard’’ stone, or Pathdlé stone, already 
described in note { on p. 4. It was employed not only in the construction of 
Abmadéb4d, but also of Anhilwérah Pattan. 

2 & 
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other source of information was obtainable, so there may be 
some errors in the names of the ports, &c. Sultfén Sikandar 
Bahl6l, King of Dehli, frequently observed that “the support 
of the throne of Dehli is wheat and jowdr, and the foundation 
of the realm of Gujarat is coral and pearls, for there are 
eighty-four ports under the throne of Gujarat.” 


On the length and breadth and the four boundaries of the 
Province, tts sarkdrs, parganahs, ports, villages, and 
cultivation ; its total productions, and revenues of former 


years, as ascertained after the conquest of the Emperor 
Akbar. 


Its length was two hundred and ninety kés; on the east 
side from Ahmadébéd to Bansbalah, bounded by the province 
of Malwah, one hundred and twenty kés; on the west, from 
Ahmadabfd to Dwark4, otherwise called Jagat, one hundred 
and seventy kdés, bounded by the sea. Its breadth was three 
hundred kés. On the north, from Ahmad4&béd to Bar-gféon, 
bordering on the sarkdr of Jélér in A’jmir, one hundred and 
ten kés; on the south, one hundred and ninety kés—that is, 
from Ahmadabad to the port of Surat one hundred and ten kés, 
and from Surat to the pass of Khanaépur, near to Khandésh 
and Baglénah, eighty kés. 

At the time of the Emperor Akbar’s conquest, there were 
twenty-five sarkdrs belonging to the kingdom of Gujarat. 
Nine of these sarkdrs had been acquired by the Kings of Gu- 
jarat as conquests from other provinces, and under the orders 
of the Emperor, these sarkdrs were reannexed to their original 
provinces by the Sébaddr Shahéb-ud-din Ahmad Kh&n* in the 
year 986 H. (1578 a.v.). The sarkdrs of Jodhpur, Jélér, and 
N&gér, were united to A’jmir; Mulhér and Nandurbér to 
Khéndésh ; the sarkdrs of Basé [Bassein], Mambé [Bombay], 


* Sh&héb-ud-din Khén. Some notice will be found in the closing chapter 
of this volame of this able and vigorous officer. 
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and Daman in the low land of the Kékan were in the pos- 
session of the hat-wearing Europeans; the sarkdr of Dandé- 
R4&jpuri in the possession of Malik ’Ambar. It is recorded 
that Sultén Bahddar of Gujarét gave this sarkdr as dowry with 
his daughter, to Malik ’Ambar,* in charge of the gate of 
Daulat&ébad. In the reign of Akbar sixteen sarkdérs were 
settled as belonging to the province of Gujarft. Ten of these 
paid their revenues into the Imperial treasury ; (of these,) one, 
the sarkdr of Surat, belonged to the revenue officials of the 
province ; the remaining nine belonged to the diwdnt (revenue 
administrator) of the Sibah. 


Sarkéars, Mahdls. 
Ahmad&bad ; : : . 88 
Bharij : : é . 14 
Pattan ; . ; : « 17 
Barédah a. ; ; ; . 14 
Nadot : : ‘ : . 12 
Champénir . ‘ ; . 18 
Godhrah__. : ; ‘ . iil 


Sérath : : ‘ ‘ . 68 
Nawé-nagar, or Islam-nagar . 17 


184 

The last-named was wrongfully overrun by the J&ém in the 
reign of the Emperor ’A'lamgir, and is in his occupation still. 
The sarkdrs comprised one hundred and eighty-four mahdils in 
cities and parganahs, fifteen ports, and ten thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five and a half villages. Two hamlets (pirah) 
besides these were not entered in the records because they were 
held by zaminddrs. The area measured, during a period of six 


* The expression in the original is vk} eJyo S Sle, which seems to 
imply some special command in the garrison. An officer of this name (Malik 
*Ambar) is mentioned as in rebellion against Akbar and Jah&ngfr, in the 
“ A’in-i-Akbari,” vol. i. pp. 337 and 339, Blochmann’s translation; but this can 
hardly have been the same person as the Malik "Ambar of the text. 
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months, by Rajah Tédar Mal, in the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, and under his orders, amounted to one krér, twenty- 
three lakhs, sixty thousand five hundred and ninety-four 
bighahs, and nine biswahs (1,23,60,594.9). Eighty-three 
lakhs, forty-seven thousand four hundred and ninety-eight 
bighahs, and three biswahs were cultivable; the rest was built 
upon or was jungle. The whole of the sarkdrs of Sérath, 
Godhrah, and Isl4m-nagar, and forty-nine mahdls belonging to 
other sarkdrs were not measured, so their area does not appear 
in the revenue records. 

The sarkdrs not under regular revenue assessment, but 
belonging to zaminddrs, and only paying tribute when exacted 
by the ndézim of the province with an army,* were the sarkdrs 
of Duingarpir, Bansbalah, Kachh or Sulimén-nagar [Islém- 
nagar], Sirdhi, Sunth, and the sarkdr of Rf&m-nagar, the 
tribute of which belonged to the governort of the port of Surat. 
Although these sarkdrs, in preceding reigns, were never under 
the diwdn of the province, the total revenue, exclusive of the 
port of Surat and of course of remissions, and surplus collec- 
tions, amounted to seventy-nine krérs, ninety-six /akhs, forty- 
five thousand two hundred and thirteen ddms (79,96,45,218). 
This was the total up to the time of the Emperor Muhamad 
Shéh. 

Of this sum, twenty krérs, eighty-two lakhs, and three 
hundred and forty-two ddms (20,82,00,342) went into the 
private treasury of the Emperor (khdlsah-i-shar{fah), and was 
appropriated for his personal use. Two krérs and twenty lakhs 


* This was what was commonly known as mulk-girf, “‘ taking the country,” 
and was constantly practised by the Kings of Gujardét and their successors, in 
territories which they had subjugated but had not brought under regular 
settlement. Tho ‘‘Nézim” was a governor or high officer, whose especial 
duty it was to look after the military and police of a stibah, or government, 
and generally to preserve order. In the later days of the Moghul empire, he 
was usually confined to these duties; the dfwdnt, i.e. the revenue and civil 
administration, being given to another officer. 

+ The Hyderdébdéd MS. has “to the revenue official (mutsaddir) of Strat.” 

t With the ten sarkdrs previously enumerated, these six make up the total 
of the sixteen sarkdre which Akbar allotted to the province of Gujarat. 
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of ddms (2,20,00,000) went for the expenses of the government 
of the sibah. Besides his personal jdgirs and those of his 
subordinates, and in addition to the payments from the 
zaminddrs, twenty-four lakhs were assigned to the ndzim of 
the province. The balance was appropriated to the pay of the 
amirs, mansabddrs* (whether at head-quarters or detached), 
and other officers, and the contingents of the faujddrs of the 
province. 

Nearly one krér and twenty /akhs of ddms, fifty thousand 
bighas of cultivable land, one hundred and three villages, and 
one lakh and forty thousand rupees in cash from the govern- 
ment treasury, besides the gifts made by governors from their 
own jdgirs, were bestowed under royal grants and orders in 
various departments in madad ma’dsh and in’dm grants, and 
in monthly and daily payments to distinguished séids and 
shékhs. 

There were, one with another, two hundred and fifty-two 
stations of faujddrst and thdnahddrst ; two hundred and three 
forts, great and small, of stone and brick, besides forts which 
various persons have built since. 

The total receipts of a year (hdsil-i-sdl-t-akmal) amounted 
to one krér, twenty-three lakhs, fifty-six thousand rupees. The 
total expended amounted to one krér of rupees, and in former 
times to sixty /akhs of rupees, besides the tribute payable to 
the imperial throne and to the ndzims. | 


* Mansabddrs were a kind of official ranking according to the men they 
were expected to supply for war, &c., so that their allowances practically cor- 
responded to their rank; and, therefore, mansab will usually be rendered 
*¢ allowances”? in the following pages. (For fuller particulars, see vol. i. 
‘* A’in-i-Akbari,’’? Blochmann’s translation.) 

+ Grades of officials with police authority and criminal jurisdiction. The 
latter name is sometimes also given to the officer in command of a small 
military post, but it is here used in the former sense no doubt. 
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CHAPTER II. 
EARLY HISTORY OF GUJARAT.* 


In ancient times the country of Gujarft was in the possession 
of R4éjptits and Kélis. All the chiefs were independent,t and 
exercised no power or authority over each other; but year by 
year the army of Rajah Phar Dé6,{ Réjah of Kanauj, who at 
that time was lord paramount of all the R4jahs of Hindustén, 
came into the country, and, after receiving something by way 
of tribute,§ returned. At length this R&jah put to death a 
dependant named Sawant Singh (who was of eyil disposition, 
and had raised a sedition), and gave up his house to plunder. 
Sawant Singh’s wife, who was pregnant, terrified at the death 


* It is intended to give a summary of the pre-Mahomedan history of 
Gujarat in the Appendix to Vol. II. ; only a few explanatory notes, therefore, 
are given in connection with the text. 

t The story as here told is not inconsistent with what little is known from 
other sources of the history of Gujarat at the period to which the passage relates. 
The dynaaty of the Valabhis, which had for several centuries been apparently 
the superior over many or most of the petty local chiefs in Gujarat, owed 
itself, it seems probable, at least a nominal allegiance to the Kanauj kings. 
The Valabhi dynasty, however, was pretty certainly broken up by internal 
dissensions about the middle of the seventh century a.D., and the state of 
affairs described by the “ Mirét-i-Ahmad{,” as existing at the close of that 
century, is just what might be expected to result under such circumstances, 
that is to say, the coexistence of a congeries of petty independent states, 
nominally tributary to Kanauj. 

t Rajah Phir Déd, in some MSS. Bhér Déé. It may perhaps stand for 
\9 Pddr, and refer to the tribe of the then ruling dynasty of Kanauj; if so, 
the passage would read, “the Pidr Réjah R4éjah Déo of Kananj.” 

§ The original is (AKte «lpia. 
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of her husband, lost her senses, and, as fated by heaven, wan- 
dered towards Gujarat, and in an uninhabited waste gave birth 
toason. One day a person named Sabal Dé6* discovered her, 
and he, after learning her circumstances, took compassion on 
her. He placed her in charge of one of his attendants, who 
brought her to R&dhanptr, and carefully attended to the 
nurture of the boy. When the lad came to years of discretion 
he frequented abandoned and desperate company, and became 
a highway robber and a vagabond. It so happened that some 
treasure which was being conveyed from Gujarat to Kanauj 
fell into his hands. Thenceforward Fortune favoured him, and 
by degrees he established an independent authority in that part 
of the country. He was joined by a grain-dealer named 
Chémpé4,+ who restrained him from his evil courses, and guided 
him to a reputable course of life. In his fiftieth year he had 
established his rule and assumed the title of Ban Ré&j (‘‘ The 
Forest King”). He laid out the city of Pattan, and made it 
his seat of government, and from that time Pattan was the 
capital of Gujarat, until the founding of the mighty city of 
Ahmad&b4d. When he resolved upon constructing the city 
of Pattan he went out on an expedition, avowedly for pleasure 
and for hunting, but really in order to discover and select a 
suitable site. A shepherd named Anhal became aware of his 
real design, and agreed to show the King a suitable spot, on . 
condition that his own name, ‘“ Anhal,” should be given to the 
projected city. He stated that he had there seen a hare 
deliver herself from the jaws of a dog by its courage and daring. 
The town was built, and was accordingly called Anhal-wdrah, 
which by degrees was corrupted into Nahr-warah, or Nahr- 


* The MBS. all agree in this name, which by Bird, however, is given as 
“Réjah Sil.” Tod calls him “Sailag Sir Acharya.” Ban R&j is said to 
have allied himself with a robber chief, called Strapal of Méélah. Tod’s 
“‘ Western India,” p. 158. The Rés Mala calls the father Jay Shakar, the 
adopted father Shilgan Sari, and the Rajah of Kanauj Bhim. 

t Some MSS. have another word after that rendered “ grain-dealer”; in 
the Hyderébdd MS. it reads as ‘‘Sanérf4.”” The “ Sanériahs” are a noted 
tribe of plundering vagrants. 


~ 
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wilah. When it was completed, and a pleasant city, it was 
called Pattan, a Hindi word which signifies a “choice” city, 
and it was also called the “Seat of the Throne.” The year 
802* of Bikraméjit, corresponding with 130 u. (747 a.p.), 
or, as some say, 202 un. (817 a.p.), is the date of the 
foundation.t 

Be it known that R&jahs of these tribes have held rule in this 
kingdom, the Chaéwarahs,{ the Solankhis, and the Baghélahs. 
Authorities differ as to the number of kings of each family and 
the duration of their rule. The A’in-i-Akbart of Ab-ul-Fazl 
records that the number of persons of the three families was 
twenty-three, and the period of their authority five hundred 
and seventy-five years and four months, until the time when 
the Musulmfns obtained the ascendancy. 


Of the Chéwarah race there were seven persons. 


1. Ban R4j, who first ascended the 
throne, and died when about . 60 years of age. 
2. Jég R&j, his son, who succeeded 


his father, and reigned . . 85 years. 
8. Khém, or Bhim R4&j . ; . 2 ,, 
4. Réjah Pithér. : : re eee 
5. Rajah Bijé Singh . 26 , 
6. R&jah Rawat Singh . . 1, 
7. S&want Singh, the last. a ay 
196 


For one hundred and ninety-six years this tribe of Chaéwarahs 
continued to reign. 


* Some MSS. have 812, but, of course, neither date is consistent with the 
Hijra dates given. The preponderance of authority is in favour of 802. 

The Hyderébdd MS. here gives some astronomical details regarding the 
date, evidently taken from a Hindd authority, but they are incorrectly tran- 
scribed and unintelligible, and are not, therefore, reproduced. 

t Tod, ‘Travels in Western India,’’ p. 158, gives a tradition that the name 
of Ban R4j’s father was Jasréj—a Saurah prince of Déé-bandar (Dii)—and 
considers the word Chdwarh, or Chdwah, to be merely a mispronunciation of 
Saurah. 
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The sovereignty passed from the Chawarahs to the Sélankhis* 
in the following manner :—Réjah S4want Singh Chaéwarah, the 
last of his race, had a daughter, whom he married to a man 
of the Sélankhi tribe. She died before childbirth, and a male 
child was born by the Cesarean operation. The moon was in 
the mansion Shaulah, which in Hindi is called Mii, and so the 
boy was named Mul R4j. The Réjah brought him up as his 
son, and took great pains with his education. When the boy 
came to years of discretion, Séwant Singh, when intoxicated 
with the purple wine, named him heir-apparent. When he 
came to himself he repudiated his drunken declaration. Never- 
theless, after he passed away from this mortal world, Mal Raj 
Sélankhi, watching his opportunity, got possession of the R4j. 
After this, ten individuals of his race reigned two hundred 
and fifty-six years, three months, and two days. 


Years. Months. Days. 


1. Mul R4j . ’ ; . 56 —_-_ — 
2. Jémand . 12 4, 2 
8. Balayé . : ; _— 7 — 
4. Dulé, brother of Jamand . 8 — — 
5. Rajah Bhim Déo 440 — — 
6. R4éjah Karan . 81 — — 
7. Sid R&j Jai Singh . . 50 —_- — 
8. Kunwar Pal . ; . 80 3 3 
9. Aji P&l, poisoned his mas- 

ter and seized his power. 3 1 2 


pont 
oS 


. Lakhu Mul Déo, descended 
from a brother of Bhim 
Déo . : : . 20 


253 3 7 


* The Sdélankhi kings were probably Chélukya or Chaulukya Réjpits, 
Sélankhi being apparently a local corruption of that name; it is sufficient to 
say here that the outline of their history given in this place is a fair ap- 
proximation to the truth. It is intended to give further details in the 
Appendix to Vol. II. 
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In the reign of Jamand Sélankhi,* in the year 416 #. (1025 
A.D.), Sultén Mahmud of Ghazni marched by way of Multén with 
the intention of waging religious war against Sdmnét.t He 
came through the territories of Nahrwdlah Pattan. Ré&jah 
J&mand, feeling unable to resist him, abandoned Pattan and 
fled. Sult4én Mahmud then established himself in that city, 
and having refitted his army there, proceeded thence against 
Sémné4t, and succeeded in his enterprise in Zi-k’adah of the 
same year. After the conquest of Sémnét, he learned that 
R&jah J&mand, who had fled from his approach, had shut him- 
self up in a fort about forty-five 46s distant. Mahmid con- 
ceived the design of capturing that fort,t and marched against 
it. When he arrived there he found that the fort was protected 
by deep water, which encircled it on all sides. Two divers 
were brought before him, whom he questioned regarding the 
depth of the water. They informed him that there was a place 
at which a passage was possible, but that if the flood tide 
should come in during the transit every man would be drowned. 
Mahmid, trusting in the favour of God, entered the water and 
arrived with his cavalry safe at the foot of the fort. R&jah 
Jémand, when he was informed of this, fled precipitately, and 
immense spoil fell into the hands of the army of Islim. The 
people of the garrison were slain. The author of the “ Rauzat- 
us-Safé” has given a wonderful account of this conquest.§ 

It is related that after Mahmtid had succeeded in the con- 
quest of Sémné4t, he proposed to remain there for some years, 
because the country was of great extent, but especially because 
in those parts there were mines where pure gold was found, 
and, moreover, Serandip (Ceylon) was the place whence all 


* The wrong name is given, Bhim Déo (Bhima Déva) was the king who 
was really on the throne at the time of Mahmdd’s invasion. 

¢+ The Persian spelling of this name is adopted here. 
‘ J It is intended to discuss the locality of this fort in the Appendix to 

ol. I. 

§ See an account of a ballad describing the fall of Somn4t, by Colonel 
Watson, in the ‘“‘ Indian Antigq.,’’ vol. viii. p. 188. 
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precious stones * were brought to Hindustén, and it was in the 
neighbourhood of that country. His ministers represented 
that it would be impolitic to abandon Khorasén, and to make 
Sémné&t his capital. The Sultfén decided to return; but he 
said that it would be necessary to appoint someone to under- 
take the settlement and defence of the country (é.e. S6mnat). 
His courtiers represented that, as his authority in the country 
would not be great, it would be politic to select for the appoint- 
ment some native of the locality. 

The Sultéin accordingly discussed the matter with those 
people of the country who were well disposed and loyal to 
him. Certain of them remarked that there was no one who, 
as regards nobility and ancient descent, could compare with 
the family of the local rulers, and that there was one scion of 
that race still remaining, who had assumed the garb of a 
Brahman and occupied himself with learning and religious 
austerities; and it was represented that if the King were 
disposed to give the government to him, it would be an un- 
objectionable arrangement. Others contradicted this state- 
ment, and said this ascetic,t Dabishalim, was a man of evil 
disposition, and that it was by Divine mercy that he had been 
brought low, and that his austerities and (self-) discipline were 
not voluntary, but that he had been for some time cast into 
prison by his own kindred, and that to save his life he had 
sought refuge in an ascetic’s cell. There was (they said) 
another Débishalim, a relative of the first-named, who was 
thoroughly versed in the wisdom and lore of the Brahmans, 
and who at that time was actually ruling in such and such a 
province; and they said that the best thing the Sultan could 
do would be to nominate him to the government, and to send 
him a summons. He would certaily come, and would take 
fitting measures for the establishment and settlement of the 
King’s authority. He was a man straightforward and true to 


* wil ydkit, literally, “rubies or sapphires.” 
+ ye murtds, 
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his word, and if he undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, 
he would, in spite of the long distance, transmit it regularly 
year by year to the Ghazni treasury. The Sult4n said that if this 
personage (the second Dabishalim) had come to him and asked 
for the government, it would have been accorded to him; but 
that it was hardly expedient to make over so important a 
kingdom to a man who, being already accepted as a ruler in 
Hindustan, had not up to that moment paid any tribute or 
offered any fealty. In fine, he desired Débishalim the Ascetic 
to be summoned, and gave the kingdom to him. This person 
undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, and said that he 
would never in all his life do anything at variance with the 
Sultén’s interests, and would transmit to the Sultén’s treasury 
all the gold and precious stones produced from the mines of 
Hindustén. But (he represented) that besides himself there was 
another Débishalim who bore him desperate enmity; in fact, 
there had been already war and bloodshed between them. It 
was not to be doubted that as soon as this man heard of the 
Sultan's departure, he would attack him, and since he could 
not be then prepared, he would assuredly be overthrown and 
his adversary would get possession of the kingdom. If, how- 
ever (he said), the Sultan would now march against his enemy, 
the malevolence of the latter would be averted, and he himself 
would undertake to pay into the Ghazni treasury a revenue 
equal to that of both Khorasan and K4ébul. The Sultan said 
that he had started from Ghazni for the purpose of waging a 
religious war, and had not returned thither for three whole 
years, and it would not much signify if he did not return for 
another six months. So he accordingly started to attack 
D&bishalim’s kingdom. The people of Sémn&t told (the ascetic) 
D&bishalim that he had not done well in inciting the King to 
this attack, and that a person whom the Lord had blessed with 
majesty and glory, and deemed worthy of honour, would not 
be overcome by any endeavour or accusation on his part. 
This saying was reported to the Sultan, who was shaken in his 
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resolution. Still, as he had already ordered the expedition, 
and was never disposed to cancel or alter his orders, he even- 
tually marched against that country, and, having conquered 
Dé&bishalim’s dominions, he brought him away captive, and 
offered to make him over to Déabishalim the Ascetic. This 
Débishalim, however, represented that according to his reli- 
gion it was a grievous sin to put a royal personage to death ; 
indeed, the whole army would be disgusted with any king 
who put another to death, and would revolt against him. The 
practice of the kings of those parts was, when they had over- 
come an enemy, to make a narrow cell underneath their 
throne, and in this to place this enemy on a seat (masnad), 
and then to close the doors, leaving only a small aperture, 
which was daily opened, [through it food was given to the 
prisoner,*| and it was then closed again. 

During the time that the reigning king lived, his enemy 
remained in this dungeon. D&bishalim the Ascetic, however, 
said that he did not feel himself strong enough to keep his 
enemy confined in this fashion, and he entreated the Sultan 
to take the captive away with himself to Ghazni; but requested 
that when he had established his kingdom and was confirmed 
on the throne, the Sult&4n would send his enemy back to him 
again, that he might keep him in confinement in the manner 
described. If the King, he said, would consent, it would be a 
great condescension. The Sultén agreed to the proposal, and 
sounded the drum of departure. Da&bishalim the Ascetic 
ascended the throne of Sédmn&4t, and sent after the Sultan 
rarities and costly gifts, and ingratiated himself with the 
ministers by various services. Accordingly, after he was esta- 
blished in his kingdom, in transmitting treasure and jewels to 
the Sultan, he sent also for his enemy. The Sultén hesitated 
to despatch the latter, not liking to deliver an innocent man 


* These words are not found in the text, but as they ocour in the “ Majmé. 
i-Waséy4,” and: are evidently necessary to the sense, they are inserted in 
this translation. 
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into the hands of his foe; but D&ébishalim the Ascetic had, 
by his valuable gifts, made the ministers and courtiers his 
partizans, and they all declared that it was quite unnecessary 
to waste pity on an infidel K4fir, and that, moreover, the King 
ought not to violate his promises and his oath, and that such 
conduct would virtually be an act of hostility against Dabi- 
shalim the Ascetic, and that he might lose his authority in 
Sémnat thereby. The Sultdn, on the persuasion of his nobles, 
delivered over the young man to the people of D&bishalim the 
Ascetic, and wrote letters to the chiefs of India to the effect 
that they were to forward him to the borders of Sémnéat. 
When he reached the territories of Somn&4t, D&bishalim the 
Ascetic ordered the cell under the throne to be prepared, accord- 
ing to custom. Now it was also a practice with the Kings of 
Sémn4t, whenever an enemy was brought near the seat of 
government, that the King should go out one stage to meet 
him, and should place on his head his private basin and water- 
ewer, and then make him go before his horse’s head as far 
as the palace. After that the King seated himself on his 
throne, and his enemy was confined in the dungeon, and seated 
on the cushion within it. Daébishalim the Ascetic, in accordance 
with this custom, went out; but there was some delay in the 
reception of his enemy, and he determined to hunt. So the 
King and his troops employed themselves till the air grew 
hot, and the King’s followers took shelter in holes and corners. 
Débishalim the Ascetic himself sat down under the shade of a 
tree, cast a red handkerchief over his face, and went to sleep. 
In that jangle were many (flying) creatures, with strong claws 
and sharp beaks, and one of these, flying by, imagined that 
the red handkerchief was a piece of meat, so swooped down 
from the air, struck its claw into the handkerchief, and carried 
it off in its beak; one of D&bishalim the Ascetic’s eyes was 
blinded by the blow of that creature’s beak. Confusion fell 
on the army, and, simultaneously, they brought in the young 
man, When the courtiers saw that Débishalim the Ascetic 
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had been supernaturally afflicted,* and that a miraculous fate 
had befallen him, and that, moreover, except the young man, 
no one else had any right or claim by kindred to the throne, 
they unanimously saluted the latter as King. A small minority 
who opposed were overpowered, and the same basin and water. 
ewer which had been brought for that youth were placed on 
the head of D&bishalim the Ascetic, and they made him run 
(before them) to the royal palace, and sent him to be confined 
in the cell which had been constructed. Glory be to God, that 
in the twinkling of an eye was manifested the accuracy of the 
tradition; or, as Khwéjah Khusri says,— 


Who digs a pitfall for his hated foe 
Digs his own pathway to the realms below. 


[The episode -here related at length is found in several historical works, 
and has been the subject of considerable comment by European scholars, 
who, for the most part, have not regarded it as of any historical value. It is 
shown, however, by the quotation given in vol. ii. of the ‘‘ Mahomedan 
Historians of India,’’ p. 500, that the story is at least as old as the ‘‘ Majmé- 
i-Was4y4,” the author of which, Niz&m-ul-Mulk, was a person of rank and 
official position, likely to have access to trustworthy sources of information, 
and died only half a century after Mahmdd. The author of the “ Mirat-i. 
Ahmadi,” appears, indeed, to have had the “ Majm4-i-Waséy4&” before him, 
for he bas copied the narrative almost verbatim, as may be seen by compar- 
ing the version given above with that to be found in the volume of the 
‘¢ Mahomedan Historians ’’ just quoted (and which was corrected by the late 
Sir Henry Elliot himself). Nor are the leading facts of the story, as told, in 
themselves at all impossible, or indeed improbable, though the details may be 
somewhat “embellished.” It is not claimed for either Débishalim (what- 
ever Hindu name that appellation represents) that he was a member of 
the family of the Sdélankhi kings of Gujarét, or that the kingdom which 
Mahmud committed to one of them was that of Gujarét. On the contrary, 
it is distinctly called the kingdom of Sémn4t, and the clear inference, from 
the language employad, is that they were members of a local dynasty, which 
had once been in power there, but had been ousted. Hwén Thsang found 
Saurdéshtra governed by a lucal dynasty, tributary to Valabhf, in the first half 
of the seventh century a.p., and Sémnét is in Sauréshtra. The statement of 
the “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi” is, that the country of Gujarat was, at the close of 
that century, broken up into many petty kingdoms, independent of each 
other; and this statement is corroborated by the recent discovery of 
several petty dynasties, so that the existence of a local dynasty at 
Sémnét is quite in accordance with what we know of the history of that 
time. Moreover, that such a dynasty should have been expelled, or have 
come to an end shortly before Mahmfd’s advent, is also in accordance with 
facts. As has been already said, Saurdshtra was at some time after the seventh 
century overrun by Kishis, Jharéjahs, and other tribes from the north, in all 


* The word rendered “ supernaturally afflicted” is dubious in the text; it 
has been read as Wyn, literally, “insane ” or “ bewitched,” which is, perhaps, 


capable of bearing the meaning assigned to it above. 
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probability expelled thenoe by the earlier Mahomedan invaders; indeed, the 
‘“‘ Térikh-i-Sérath ” (Burgess’s translation, p. 240), expressly gives Hijaj’s 
invasion as the cause of the migration of the Jharéja&hs to the south, and 
of their seizure of Bhuj. 

Nor is the action attributed to Mahmiad himself unlikely; in fact, the 
early Mahomedan invaders of India often adopted such a policy, and com- 
mitted the charge of territories which they had overrun, but could not per- 
manently occupy, to native rulers willing to yield more or less subordination 
to themselves, and were thus enabled to some extent to maintain their power 
over the conquests they had made. If the representatives of an ancient and 
popular but ousted dynasty were on the spot, they would be exactly the 
class of persons who would be selected for such a charge. So far the story 
has every element of probability about it, and may, perhaps, be accepted as 
true. 

But the purport of the rest of the story is evidently to give a plausible 
explanation of the fact that the nominee of the conqueror was ere long 
expelled by a popular rising, and the local influence of the Mahomedan 
power in its recent conqnests destroyed. There is, therefore, every like- 
lihood of the facts being more or less distorted, s0 as to soothe Mahomedan 
susceptibilities. At the same time, all the details are not in themselves 
violently improbable, and it is only their combination to produce the ultimate 
effect which is extraordinary. Moreover, there are certain of these details 
which show that the story must, at least, have been put together by some- 
one having a pretty accurate knowledge of India, and of the prejudices of its 
inhabitants. It is not incredible that, having selected his nominee, the 
Sultdn should use his power to suppress anyone who was likely to offer oppo- 
sition to his arrangements. The accident, also, which is described as occur- 
ring to D&bishalim the Ascetic, is quite within the bounds of possibility. 
Some of the Indian birds of prey, notably the common kite or chfl 
(Milvus Govinda) are very bold. These last-named birds are well known 
often to swoop on the baskets in which meat is carried from market, and 
to carry off portions. In defence of their nests, they will fly at persons 
who incautiously approach too near them, striking at their faces. The Editor 
has known several such cases, and in one @ wound was inflicted which nar- 
rowly missed destroying one eye of the person attacked. Again, there is no 
doubt of the superstition, widespread in India, which regards a one-eyed 
person (kdnd, or, more properly, kdnrd) as of illomen. The story of the 
local customs and the mode of treating conquered enemies is possibly ficti- 
tious, though not entirely out of keeping with tales reported in other cases. 
So far, at any rate, as the policy adopted by Mahmid in dealing with the 
territory of Sémnét, and the broad fact that his nominee did not long suc- 
ceed in maintaining himself, the facts may, perhaps, be safely accepted as 
authentic history. The remaining details are possibly true, but equally 
=i have been invented to modify the unpalatable story of the 
result. 


While Réjah Bhim Déo* held the sovereignty of Nahr-wélah, 
Mu’iz-ud-din bin Sém, otherwise called Shahab-ud-din, becoming 
governor of Ghazni in 570 a.n. as deputy of his brother, led an 
army to U'ch in the year 574 ag. (1178 a.p.), and wrested that 
country from the Karm&tians. He also subdued Mult&n, and 


* This name is correctly given; the monarch was Bhima Déva, the second 
of that name, of the Sdélankh{ race, who reigned from about 1178 a.p. to 
1241 a.v. 
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proposed to march through the sandy desert against Gujarat. 
R4jah Bhim Déo met him, and, after a hard-fought battle, in- 
flicted such a defeat upon him that he had much difficulty in 
getting back to Ghazni.* 

In the year 589 (1193 a.p.) Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the deputy 
of Mu’iz-ud-din at Dehli, which in those days was the capital 
of India, led an army to Nahrwilah, in Gujarat, and revenged 
the Sultén upon Bhim Déo in a fitting manner. 

Rajah Sidh R4j Jai Singh Sélankhi, when he was ruler, con- 
quered the land as far as Mélwah, Burhénpar, &c. He built 
several great forts, such as those of Bhartj, Dabhoi, &. He 
constructed the tank of Sihattar-ling+ at Pattan. He also 
protected various tanks in Bairamg4één and in Sérath, by facing 
them round with stone. He founded Sidhputr, and in it the 
famous temple of Rudar Mal, celebrated far and wide. It 
is related that when he founded this temple he asked the 
astrologers to fix an auspicious time for the work, and they 
foretold that the edifice would fall into the power of one 
*Alf-ud-din, who would become sovereign of Dehli. The 
R4jah believed in this prediction, and sought to make a treaty 
with the aforesaid Sultén,{ who said that, if he did not fulfil 


® The subjoined passage from the “ Térikh-i-Sérath,” though transferred 
to Mahmdd, evidently relates to this defeat. It is curious (though of late 
date and probably only handing down the story of tradition) in regard to its 
account of the disposal of the captives, which, if read in the light of Sir A. 
Lyall’s researches as to the proselytising action of Hindus, is not per se impro- 
bable ; probably, too, pure Hindé prejudices had in that part of India been 
a good deal shaken by the prevalence of Buddhism, which certainly had not 
long been extinguished in that neighbourhood. ‘‘ Sh4h Mahm‘fid fled in dismay 
and saved his life. Turkish, Affghan, and Moghul female prisoners . . . were 
disposed of after the command, ‘The wicked women to the wicked men and 
the good women to the good men’ (Kuran, xxiv. 25). . . . Respectable men 
were compelled to shave their heads and were enrolled among the Chakawél 
and Wadhél tribes of Rajputs, while the lower kinds were allotted to the 
castes of Kdlis, Khéuts, Bébrids, and Mérs; all, however, were allowed to 
retain the wedding and funeral ceremonies current among themselves, and 
to remain aloof from other classes.”—“ T4rikh-i-Sérath” (Burgess, pp. 
112, 113). 

; th name is so spelt in the text, but it represents the Sanskrit Sahaera- 
linga.—See ‘“‘ Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. v. p. 268. 

+ This is, of course, s palpable fable. Siddha Réjah died long before ’Alé- 
ud-din Khelji was born, 

3 & 
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the astrologers’ prediction, he would at least establish there 
Mahomedan law. When, after a while, ’Alf-ud-din became 
Sultén, he led an army there, and left behind him the marks 
of Mahomedan supremacy by erecting masjids and minars. 
This Rajah constructed many other idol temples and tanks with 
stone, too numerous to recount. 

The transfer of the sovereignty from the Sdlankhis to the 
Baghélahs occurred in this way :—Ré&jah Lakhi Mul Déo, the 
last of the Sélankhis, left behind him no son fit to rule, so 
the government passed into the hands of the Baghélahs, and 
six sovereigns of this line reigned for one hundred and twenty- 
six years, one month, and two days.* 


Years, Months. 
1. Réjah Andél Mul Déo . 12 6 
2. R&jah Bisal Déo, who built 

Bisal-nagar ; . 84 6 

8. Rajah Bhim Déo . » 4 — 
4. R&jah Arjun Déo . : .- 10 — 
5. R&jah Sarang Déo ‘ . 2b — 
6. Rajah Karan Déo . - « @© 2 

126 1dt 


As it was the desire of the Eternal and Unchangeable One 
that the light of Islam and the practice of the one law should 
be made manifest in these parts, (therefore) the rule of the three 
races of infidel kings came to an end, in order that the throne 
might pass into the possession of the people specially endowed 
with the faith of purity and the law of patience, and in order 
that the light of the sun of the (true) faith should flash from 
all four quarters on the obscurity of unbelief; so that, by 


© This is a rather meagre account. As a matter of fact, the Béghélahs 
were connected by intermarriage with the Sdédlankhfs. 

t This list is approximately correct as to the names ; but probably the first 
was never actually King of Nahrwdrah, and the third seems an interpolation. 
The period of the reigns is also probably inaccurate as well as that of the 
duration of their dynasty. 
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acquaintance with the true creed and the observance of the 
injunctions of the (true) faith, the people might be turned from 
error,* and might be guided from the valley of terrible despair 
to the pleasant highway of the commandments. This came to 
pass when ’Alf-ud-din was eatablished on the throne of Dehli. 
He was a God-fearing man and the protector of his people, and 
was obedient to the law, even in the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity. In consultation with the ’Ulemé of the day he 
was styled in the Ahutbah “The warrior in the cause of 
God,’’+ and he was generally known by that title when he came 
to the throne, which he did in the year 695 g. (1296 a.p.). In 
696 he sent an army to conquer Gujarat, under the command 
of Ulugh Kh&n (who is written and spoken of among the 
Gujarétis as Alp Kh&ént) and Nasrat Khan J&lésari. These 
Khéns arrived at Nahrwérah, or Pattan, and ravaged the 
country round. Réjah Karan, the last of the Baghélah dynasty, 
gave battle, but being worsted, fled to Déogarh Ch&ndah.§ 
His wives and daughters, and treasures and elephants, fell into 
the hands of the champions of Islim. The Khans acquired 
much treasure and many jewels from the merchants of Kam- 
bhdiat, and they broke in pieces the idol of Somnét, which had 
been set up afresh after one had been destroyed by Sultén 
Mahmid of Ghazni. They sent all the effects and treasures, 
and elephants, and the wives and daughters of Rajah Karan, to 
the Sultén at Dehli. A daughter of the Réjah of Pattan, 
whose name was Déwal Dé, arrived at Dehli with the other 
prisoners. She was very beautiful, and Khizr Khén, son of 
Sultén ‘Alé-ud-din, fell in love with her. The Sultén gave her 


* The passage is dubious in the MSS.; only an approximate meaning can 
therefore be given here. be eadiy th 

t st jen cs? d2\eqsst, It is possible that ’Alé-ud-din used this title in 
the khuibah, but it does not appear on his coins, though it does on those of 
several! later monarchs. : 

¢ This double appellation has, as will be seen, caused some confusion. 
‘Alé-ud-dfn had originally four principal nobles, two of whom were called 
Ulugh Khén, viz. his own brother, and Alp Khén, his wife's brother. 

§ According to Zié Barani and Firishtah, “to Rém Déo of Dédgir.” 
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to him in marriage, and he himself also formed a matrimonial 
connexion with Déwal Dé’s mother. Amir Khusri Dehlawi 
has written a poem on the subject called “ ’Ashikah,’* which is 
widely celebrated, but it might be understood from that work 
that, as Déwal Dé was of tender years and great beauty, 
Ulugh Khén adopted her as his daughter, though at last he, by 
the Sultén’s command, gave her to Khizr Khan. 

After the conquest of Nahrw4lah and the expulsion of R&éjah 
Karan, Ulugh Khan carried on the government, and hence- 
forward ndzims were regularly appointed to the province by the 
Sulténs of Dehli. It is said that the great masjid, built of hard 
stone, and called the A’dinah masjid, which is still standing, 
was erected by Ulugh Khén. There is a common saying 
among the people regarding it, which purports that so many 
columns are employed in its construction that people make 
mistakes in counting them. There is a fine masjid which, 
it is said, at that time stood in the centre of the city, but 
is now far away from the inhabited part.t There are many 
remains of grand buildings which show what a great and 
splendid city Pattan was in olden times. For nearly three kés 
round the present city the ground is strewed with bricks and 
blocks, which attest the truth of this relation. Ruined bastions 
and walls found in the open country likewise prove this. In 
the lapse of ages, from the construction of new buildings and 
other changes in the city, many vestiges of old times have 
disappeared. During the times of the Raéjahs so much marble 
was brought from Ajmir for the construction of temples and 
other buildings, that abundance of it is found at the present 
time on digging in the ground. All the marble used at 
Ahmad&b4d and other places was brought from thence. 


* See “ Mahomedan Historians,’’ vol. iii. p. 552. 

t The MSS. differ here, and some seem to refer to an idol temple con- 
verted into a magjid, and make this the masjid now at a distance from the 
city. The Hyderébdd MS. has been followed here. 

{ Firishtah and Zié Barani give some more particulars of this conquest of 
Gujarét. Both place the invasion in ’Al4-nd-din’s third year, 1.6. in 697 4.H., 
and this is pretty certainly the true date, for both the noblemen employed 
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Ulugh Kh&n governed Gujarét as Nazim on behalf of 
*Alé-ud-din for twenty years,* but towards the close of that 
monarch’s reign he was recalled, and through an accusation 
arising out of the enmity of the favourite eunuch, Malik Naih, 
who was then wazir, he was put to death, without any just 
cause. By the intrigues, also, of Malik Naéib, Khizr Khan, the 
son of ’Al4-ud-din, was arrested and confined in the fort of 
Gwaliér. The Sultén shortly afterwards expired; he had 


in this invasion were engaged first in reducing the party of the late king's 
sons, who were in arms at Multdén, and afterwards in repelling the inroad of 
the Moghals under Kadur, who came through the Punjéb, and were defeated 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. It is also said that it was from Gujardét, and 
at this time, that Malik K4fdr, the eunuch who became the all-powerful 
waztr of ’Ald4-ud-din in his later years, was brought among the slaves cap- 
tured. When the expedition was over, and when the troops had reached 
Jhélléwar, a revolt occurred in the army commanded by these nobles, who 
demanded from their troops one-fifth of the spoil, and resorted to harsh mea- 
sures to enforce their orders. Part of their army was composed of ‘“‘ new 
Musulméns,” that is, of Moghals who, when the rest of their hordes retired 
from India, remained behind, embraced Mahomedanism, and were taken 
into Government service. Their allegiance probably sat lightly on them, 
and, when thus disgusted, they rose in revolt under one of their leaders, 
named Muhamad Shah. They succeeded in killing a nephew of Ulugh 
Kh4n (and of the Sultan), and also Malik ‘Iz-ud-din, the brother of Nasrat 
Khan. The revolt, though serious, was ultimately suppressed ... and the 
offensive demands being pressed no further, the army proceeded peaceably to 
Dehli. On their arrival there, the Sultan and Nasrat Khan, especially the 
- latter, avenged their relatives by the most revolting cruelties committed on 
the families of the mutineers, who had, for the most part, themselves escaped. 
Some of them, however, later on were captured at Rautambhor, notably 
Muhamad Shéh, their leader, and were then put to death.—‘'' Mahomedan 
Historians of India,’ vol. iii. pp. 147, 148, 168-65, 179; and Firishtah, vol.i., 
Briggs’ translation, pp. 327-29, 348. 

* This is an error into which the author of the ‘‘ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” has 
been led by the double use of the title of Ulugh Khén, already noticed. 
Rautambhér proved fatal both to Nasrat Khan and to the real Ulugh Khan, 
the King’s brother; the former was killed at the outset of the siege, and 
Ulugh Khan, to whom the charge of that fortress was committed, on its 
capture in 700 a.H., fell sick there within six months afterwards, and died 
on his way to Dehli, whither his body was conveyed for burial. It does not 
seem certain even that he remained in charge of Gujarat for any length of 
time, inasmuch as, when summoned to Rautambhéor, he is described as being 
at Baiénab; and he was certainly present in the action with the Moghals, 
under Katlagh and Targin, near the city of Dehl{, where Zafar Khan was 
killed, about the close of 697 4.H. (‘“‘Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 76, 
165-68, 171, 172,179; and Firishtah, vol. i., Briggs’ translation, p. 844.) 
Alp Ehan, the King’s brother-in-law, was the person who, as described in the 
text, was put to death by ’Ald-ud-din, shortly before his death in 715 a.z., at 
the instigation of Malik Kéfér. He was one of the four chief nobles of 
"Alé-ud-din’s court, as already said. (‘‘ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iii. 
p. 208.) 
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reigned for twenty-one years, and died in the year 715 a.H. 
It is said that Malik N&ib had gained such power over the 
King that he procured the dismissal of Khizr Khan from his 
position as heir-apparent, and put Shahéb-ud-din, the Sultén’s 
youngest son, on the throne, and bestowed on him the title of 
King, but himself exercised all the real power and authority, 
and sent a barber to blind Khizr Khan. Things remained in 
this state for one month and five days, and then certain of the 
chiefs of ’Alé-ud-din’s time slew him. In the eighteenth year 
of his age, the nobles and courtiers brought Kutb-ud-din Mu- 
barak Shah, the son of the (late) Sultén ’Al4-ud-din, out of 
his prison, and placed him on the throne. 

After Ulugh Khan was recalled from Gujarat and killed by 
*Alfé-ud-din, great disorders arose in that country. Kutb-ud- 
din, having succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, he 
sent Malik Kamé4l-ud-din* to restore order, but he obtained 
the honour of martyrdom, and the disturbances became greater 
than ever. In this conjuncture ’Ain-ul-Mulk Multéni was 
sent with an army ; he managed admirably, settled the country, 
and gave it peace. After the disorders were suppressed, Malik 
Dinar, father of the Sult4n’s wife, was honoured with the title 
of Zafar Khan, and was sent as Ndzim to Gujarét. In the 
course of three or four months he brought all things into order, 
and sent large sums of money to the imperial treasury. The 
Sultén then recalled this noble, who was the pillar of his 
throne, and put him to death for no fault on his part. His&m- 
ud-din was brother,t by the mother’s side, of Khusri Khan, the 
great favourite of the Sultan. This Hisém-ud-din received all 
the equipage of Zafar Khan, and was sent to Gujarét. When 


* Zié Baranf speaks of him as “ Kamél-ud-din Gurg,” probably a nick- 
name. Zi& Barani says, also, that Alp Khén was the name of the rebel 
leader who defeated and slew Kamél-ud-din. The date is not given. It was 
certainly in 716 4.z. 

+ Zié Baranf calls him “unole” (i.e. “ mother’s brother”) in one place ; 


os may be meant also here, if so, we should read, ‘‘ kinsman on the mother’s 
side.’’ 
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he arrived he assembled the Pramfr tribe,* to which Khusra 
Khfn and he belonged, and was about to rebel. The other 
Amirs who were with him, discovering his base design, sent 
him a prisoner to the Sultfn. Malik Wajih-ud-din Kuraishi 
was appointed his successor. He was renowned as a valiant 
and experienced man, and he delivered Gujarét from the 
distress brought upon it by his predecessor. Towards the end 
of the Sult&én’s reign he was summoned to court, was made 
wazir, and received the title of Téj-ul-Mulk. 

Khusri Khén was a Hindu boy of the Pramar (Parwérf) 
tribe,t with whose beauty the Sultan was enamoured. He had 
obtained complete power and ascendancy over him; so that he 
procured for himself the appointment as Governor of Gujarat. 
Not content with this, his wicked heart aspired to the throne. 
He killed the Sultén, placed himself on the throne, and 
gathered his tribesmen around him. He styled himself N&sir- 
ud-din. Kutb-ud-din Mubfrak had reigned four years and 
four months. Khusri was killed by Gh&zi Malik, one of the 
nobles of ’Alf-ud-din, who, having heard of his wicked act, 
took up arms against him,{ and, being joined by other nobles, 
gave battle to Khusru, and, having taken him prisoner, cut him 
in small pieces, and distributed them all over the kingdom. 
As there remained no descendants of ’Al&-ud-din, the nobles 
unanimously placed Gh&zi Malik on the throne, in the year 
720 a.H., with the title of Ghids-ud-din Toghlak Shah. To- 


* The word in the text seems intended for ‘“ Pramér,” and the expressions 
used with it would rather lead to the belief that the two brothers belonged to 
some powerful tribe, such as the “ Pramfér’’ Rajpdts were. But Zié Barani 
and Firishtah speak of him as a “ Parwiri,” which is a very low caste, and, 
indeed, the general tenor of all their narratives seems to indicate the usurper 
as being a man of mean origin. In the case of the murderer of Mahmid 
HI. (infra), who was a “ Parmér” or ‘‘bird-catcher” (a class who are 
always men of low caste), the similarity of names gave rise to a curious 
play upon words, which is preserved in the “ Mirét-i-Sikandari,”’ as will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

t Hindu bachah az kém-i-Pramdr. 

t “Ghéef Malik at first felt his hands tied, inasmuch as his son was at 
Dehlf, and in the power of Khusré; but when the son escaped to him, he 
promptly took action against the usurper.’’ (See ‘‘ Mahomedan Historians,’’ 
vol. iii. pp. 225-28.) 
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wards the close of his reign he made an expedition against 
Gujarat, and appointed Tféj-ud-din Jafar to be Ndzim of that 
province. When he had reigned four years and some months, 
the ceiling of his palace suddenly fell and killed him, with six 
other persons. 

After him, Sult4n Muhamad Sh4h, his son, came to the 

throne. He was a king fully versed in the traditions of the 
(true) faith, and also in most of the sciences; his knowledge 
reached far and wide ; he personally listened to the complaints 
of his subjects; in fact, a detailed account (of his merits) 
would be superfluous. Having appointed Malik Mukbil, son 
of a musician, who had received the title of Khan Jahan N&ih 
Bakhtiér, was appointed Ndzim of Gujarat. This person, 
while marching to Dehli with treasure and horses for the royal 
stable, by way of Barédah and Dabhdi, was plundered by the 
amir-i-sadagdn, and flying, arrived alone at Nahrwdlah. The 
Sultén, in great anger, led an army to Gujarat, and remained 
there two years, in which he reduced the fort of Girnél 
(Girnér).* Khéngér, Rajah of the country of Kachh, came 
to wait upon him. When he retired, he left Nizém-ul-Mulk 
as Ndzim in Gujarat. While marching back, he was seized 
with an illness, and after a few days his end came, and he 
departed to another world. He had reigned twenty-seven 
years. 
[As thts expedition of Muhamad Toghiak to Gujardt, and 
the causes which led to tt, were very important factors in 
producing the state of things which led to the establishment 
of independent local dynasties in Western and Central India, 
extracts from the “Tdrtkh Firdz Shdht”’ will now be given, in 
which will be found a somewhat full account of these trans- 
actions. | 


* It will be seen that the Sultan practically marched from Dehli in 745 a.8., 
and remained in western India till his death, which took place in 752 a.u., go 
that he was some six or seven years absent from Dehli. As to the alleged 
capture of Girnér, more will be said in another place. 
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At the end of the year (apparently 744 a.H.) in which he 
summoned Katlagh Khén* from Déoégir to Dehli, the Sultan 
made over the entire province of Malwah to ’Aziz Himar,t 
who had originally been nominated to Dhar; and in order that 
he might proceed thither in state, and with a suitable escort, 
gave him several lakhs of tankahs, and, when he was leaving, 
supplied him with everything he required for his journey. The 
Sultan thus directed him: ‘‘ You see, 'Aziz, how risings are 
occurring in all directions, and that sedition is spreading, and 
I am told that everyone who revolts does so in expectation 
that he will receive the aid of the amirdn-i-sadah,t who, for the 


* Katlagh Khén, who had been the Sultan’s tutor, had for some time held 
the government of the Dakhin, with his head-quarters at Dédgir (Daulat- 
&ébéd). Apparently the Sultan was led to suspect his integrity, and therefore 
recalled him. He does not appear to have himself merited any reproach, but 
he had obtained a strong footing in the province, and his followers, who were 
much disgusted at his recall, seem, from one or two passages, in some cases 
not to have behaved subsequently with much loyalty to the Sultén. 

+ ’Aziz Himér is hardly ever mentioned by Zid Baranf without some dis- 
respectful, not to say coarse, epithet reflecting on his low origin. These will 
not be usually reproduced in the extracts given. fFirishtah says that he 
was originally a wine-seller. As stated by that author (vol. i. p. 434, Briggs’ 
translation), the Sult4n at this time took it into his head to promote and 
place in situations of trust various persons of low birth, whom be thought 
would be thus personally devoted to him, and more likely to serve him with 
fidelity than men of family. One of these was Malik Mukbil, a personal 
slave, who, as has been mentioned already, was made ndib, or deputy-waztr 
of Gujarét. He is not to be confounded with Malik Makbil, who was a very 
different person. 

ft Améfrdn-i-sadah. It has been thought best to give the original expression 
in the text. It is said to be a Moghal technical term for a “captain of a 
hundred ’’ (80), but in this place it rather designates a class of persons who 
seem to have approached in character the “‘ free lances’’ of the Middle Ages 
in Europe. They were leaders of mercenaries, and foreigners, at least for 
the most part; some were probably remnants of the “ New Musulmdns,” or 
converted Moghal settlers, of whom mention has already been made; though 
some, as will appear from the narrative, were most certainly Affghan adven- 
tarers. Loyalty sits lightly on troops of this class, and they have ever been 
notorious for violence and rapine. In Alé-ud-din’s reign the New Musulméns 
had originated at least two serious disturbances, one, already described, in 
Gujar4t, and a second directed against the person of ’Alé-ud-din himself 
(“ Mahomedan Historians,’ vol. iv. p. 205), an attempt which almost 
resulted in the extermination of all of the class who were then in India. Zié 
Barani, who does not extenuate Muhamad Toghlak’s faults, does not here 
charge him with directing the exercise of any undue severity. He did, how- 
ever, subsequently adopt and reward the savage treachery of ’Aziz Himér ; 
and though Zié Barani expresses himself at a loss to account for his Sove- 
reign’s conduct, it must be remembered that, in his rage and alarm, 
Muhamad Toghlak afterwards even surpassed the bad faith and ornelty of 
'Aziz Himdr, especially in the case of the amérdn-t-sadah of Bhardj. 
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sake of violence and plunder, join him; and this is the reason 
that rebellion succeeds. Mind, therefore, if you find in Dhér 
any of these amirdn-i-sadak whom you consider to be turbulent 
and seditious, you must suppress them, as you see fit, and as 
you find yourself able to do so. Now depart to your province, 
and take up the government with good heart.”’ 

That low-born creature set forth from Dehli in great pomp, 
and arrived at Dhar, with certain vile persons who had joined 
him, and whom he entertained as companions, and in his 
vulgar ignorance set to work on the affairs of Dhar. 

One day it came into the head of that man of evil origin to 
cause some eighty odd* of the amtrdn-i-sadah, and leaders of the 
Dhar forces, to be arrested. He announced that he considered 
the risings and seditions which had occurred in that neighbour- 
hood afforded ground for the execution of the amirdn-i-sadah, 
and he caused the whole to be at once put to death in his 
presence.t It was the intention of that ill-fated wretch that, 
by making the mere fact of being an amfr-i-sadah a capital 
offence, the whole of the amirdn-t-sadah of Dhar and Gujarat 
and elsewhere would be alarmed, and so rebel (at once) ; for 
he did not think that the army of the King ought to be at the 
mercy of their conspiracies and seditions. When the intelli- 
gence that the amifrdn-i-sadah of Dhar had been executed, 
merely as such, reached those of Dédgir and Gujarat, they took 
warning, and in every place in these two provinces where there 
were any of them they collected together, and rebellion, 
tumult, and recusance became rife in the land. Thus, from 
the evil act of that worthless son of rubbish, disunion was 
introduced into the kingdom. When ’Aziz Himér wrote a 
strong report on the simultaneous execution of the amérdn-i- 
saduh of Dh&r, the Sultén sent him a special robe of honour, 


* “‘Kighty odd”; further on, “ eighty-nine.” Firishtah says “seventy.” 

+ Or “‘ before the palace.” The text followed here is that of the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Indica,’’ which appears slightly to differ from that employed in the 
“ Mahomedan Historians”; but some of the readings of the latter which 
appear preferable will be occasionally adopted. 
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and a complimentary answer ; and as the kingdom was destined 
to ruin, all the great officers and courtiers were instructed, 
each of them, to send congratulations to ’Aziz, and to praise 
his wicked act, and, besides, to send him a robe of honour, 
and a horse fully equipped. 

%. % * # # % 

At the time when ’Aziz Himfér committed this foul act, 
Mukbil,* the deputy wazir of Gujarat, was on his road to join 
the Sultan, with horses for the cavalry, and with treasure 
which he had collected in Gujarat, by way of Dabhdéi and 
Baréddah. When he reached the confines of those districts, 
the local amitrdn-i-sadah . . . attacked him, took from him all 
his horses, and the money he was bringing, and destroyed all 
the fine stuffs, cloths, and other goods which the merchants of 
Gujar4t were bringing under Mukbil’s escort. He himself 
escaped to Nahrwaélah, but his party was utterly routed. The 
amtrén-i-sadah of Barédah and Dabhé{ gained power and re- 
putation from the acquisition of so much treasure and so many 
horses, and the revolt increased. The insurgents assembled 
troops and marched against Kambhéiat. At the news of this 
rising of the amtrén-i-sadah of Barédah and Dabhdi, the whole 
province of Gujarfit was thrown into an uproar, and the 
country was turned upside down. 

In the end of Ramzfn 745 a.H., news of this outbreak, and 
of the defeat of Mukbil, and of the capture of his treasure and 
horses, reached the Court. Sultén Muhamad grew very anxious 
at the report of the rebellion, which had grown to be very 
serious, and proposed to march in person to Gujarat for its 
suppression. Katlagh Kh&n, who had the privileges of the 
Sultaén’s preceptor, sent by the author of this work to say 
.. . that if they (the rebels) learned that the King’s head- 
quarters were advancing against them, they would be terrified, 

* For Mukbil, see note ¢ p. 48. Firishtah says that Mukbil took alarm 
at the attitude of the am(rdn-i-sadah after the massacre at Dhér, and 


was making off, with all the treasure he could lay his hands on, towards 
Dehli. 
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and fly into Hindu territories, and get out of the way; and 
the amfrs of other territories would (also) be alarmed at the 
Sult&én’s advance, and by fear of punishment, and would get 
their heads turned. If permitted, he would equip a force from 
his own private resources, suppress the disturbances, and put a 
rope round the necks of the insurgents. . . . The writer de- 
livered this proposal, which, however, did not find acceptance 
with the Sultén,* who vouchsafed no answer, but merely 
directed that the preparations for his march should be com- 
pleted with all speed, and that the troops should be fully 
equipped. . . . The Sultén appointed, as co-regents during his 
absence, Firdz Shah (afterwards Sultén), Malik Kabir, ‘and 
Ahmad Aidz. He marched out of the royal palace as far as 
Sulténpur, which is fifteen kés from Dehli, when three or four 
days only remained to the end of Ramzan, during which he 
halted at Sulté4npur. While there a report arrived from ’Aziz 
Himér, relating the circumstances of the outbreak, and saying 
that, as he was the nearest authority at hand, he had put the 
Dhar forces in the field, and proposed to march and extinguish 
the fire of the amirdn-i-sadah’s revolt. The Sultfén became 
still more anxious on hearing of ‘Aziz Himfr’s march, and 
remarked that ’Aziz Himaér knew nothing of war, and might 
not improbably be destroyed by the insurgents. Imme- 
diately following this news came the intelligence that 'Aziz 
had started, and encountered the rebels, and that in the en- 
gagement he became paralyzedt (with fright ?), fell from his 
horse, helpless and insensible, and was captured by the rebels, 
who put him to a very cruel death. Insurrection succeeded 
insurrection. ... From Sulténpir the Sultén marched, by 
regular stages, towards Gujarat, and when he came to Nahr- 


* It is not unlikely that the Sult4n, who was already somewhat prejudiced 
against Katlagh Khan, distrusted the sincerity of his proposal, and may 
have thought that the revolt was in some degree due to the dissatisfaction of 
Katlagh Kh4n’s dependants with his removal; as, indeed, from Firishtah’s 
account, would seem to have been to some extent the truth. 
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walah, he sent Shékh Mu’iz-ud-din, with some other officials, 
into the city; but, leaving that city on his left, he himself 
proceeded towards the hills of Abhu.* These are not far from 
Bardédah and Dabhdi, so the Sult4én despatched thither the com- 
mander of the forcest with a considerable detachment. He at- 
tacked the insurgents, who were unable to make head against 
him and were defeated. Very many of their horse were killed, 
and the rest, after their rout, fled with their families towards 
Déégir. The Sultfén marched from the Abhi hills to Bharij, and 
thence despatched Malik Makbiul,{ deputy wazir, with part of 
the Dehli army, some of the Bhardj local troops, and some of 
the amirdn-i-sadah of Bhardj, in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
overtook them on the banks of the Narbadah,§ attacked, de- 
feated, and utterly overthrew them. The greater part of them 
were slain, and their families and property fell into the hands 
of Malik Makbul. A few of their leaders escaped on bare- 
backed horses to Man Sing, chief of the hills of Salér and 
Mahér, who imprisoned them, and plundered them of all 
their valuables (cash, goods, jewels, and pearls), and the mis- 
chief they had caused in Qujar4t was suppressed. Malik 
Makbiul remained for some days on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and, in accordance with written orders, arrested most of the 
amfrdn-i-sadah of Bhartj, who had been detached with them, 
and put them all to death. Of those who escaped the sword 
of the deputy wazir, some fled towards Dédégir, and some to 
the chiefs || of Gujarét. Sultén Muhamad remained some time 
at Bharuj, and made very close demands and mgorous inquiry 

* Abht, probably for Abi. 

+ The name of this officer is not given. 

¢ Malik Makb&l, not apparently Malik Mukbil. It is, perhaps, probable 
that this is the officer whose history Shams-i-Sir4j relates under the title of 
“Khan Jehén.”” (‘ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 367, 368). He was 
originally a Hindu of rank from Telingana, who was converted by Muhamad 
Toghlak, and under Firéz Shéh attained to very high dignity. 

§ Narbadah. This name is variously spelt Narbadé, Narmadah, and 


Narbadah. 
ll wleate mukaddamdn. This is rendered “ chiefs.” They were probably 


mere petty local chiefs, of varying power and dignity, governing probably 
smal] ta’luke or groups of villages. 
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regarding the revenue of both Bhartj and Kambhfjiat, which 
had fallen into arrears for some years past. He appointed 
strict accountants, and, by very severe measures, recovered a 
very large sum of money. 

At this time the Sultén’s rage was yet more than ever in- 
flamed against the people, and revenge filled his breast. Any- 
one who had disputed with the deputy wazfr (Mukbil), or had 
had the least connection with the rebellion, he seized and put 
to death; a great many persons of all classes were led to 
execution... .. While the Sultan was staying at Bhardj he 
deputed (two persons) to call before him and to try all the evil- 
doers at Déédgir. (These were) Zin Bandah and one of the 
younger sons of Rukn Thaénés4ri, who were themselves the leaders 
of all the evil-doers of that time, and who were more wicked 
than anyone in the world. The son of the Thaénésfri, the vilest 
of men, arrived at Déégir, and Zin Bandah, who was such a 
wretched infidel that he was known as Majd-ul-Mulk,* was 
still on his way thither, when it began to be whispered abroad 
among the Mahomedan population of Dédgir that two men of 
bad character had been deputed to summon, to try, and put 
to death the disloyal of those parts; that one had made his 
appearance and the other was said to have reached Dhér. It 
so happened, by chance or the design of Providence, that just 
at that time the Sult4n despatched two leading nobles to the 
brother of Katlagh Khan, with a written order directing him 
to prepare fifteen hundred horse, and, with the leading amirdn- 
t-sadah to send them to Bhardj. The two nobles of the Court 
accordingly went to Dédégir, and Maulana Niz4m-ud-din, as he 
was ordered, made an advance of pay to fifteen hundred horse, 
and made them over, with the leading amirdn-t-sadah, to these 
two nobles, who had been sent for them, to go to Bharij. The 


* “Zin Bandah ”’ and the “son of the Thénéséri” were apparently—espe- 
cially the former, whose name appears to designate his original connection 
with the stable—two of the low-born men whom the Sultén had selected for 
office. The nickname of Majd-ul-Mulk is possibly a mislection for (eee), 
Majih-ul-Mulk, “ Ruinous to the Kingdom,’’ or something equivalent. 
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amtrdn-i-sadah of Déégir, with the fifteen hundred horsemen 
who were their own followers, when they came to the first 
march on the road to Bharuj, were seized with alarm lest they 
had been summoned to Court only to be put to death, and that 
if they went thither not one of them would ever come back, 
but that all amfrdn-i-sadah would be put to death. They dis- 
cussed this matter among themselves, and went into revolt.* 
They put to death the two nobles who had come from Court, 
turned back with a loud clamour, and, entering the royal 
palace, seized Maulfiné Nizam-ud-din,t the Governor, and put 
him in prison, and they caught and executed the officials who 
had been sent as a commission to Dédégir from Court. The son 
of the Thanésfri they cut to pieces. They took the treasure 
out of the fort of Dharfgir, and made Malik Affghfn, the 
brother of Malik I'l Affghén, who was one of the amfrén-i- 
sadah attached to the garrison of Déégir, their leader. They 
placed him on the throne, divided the treasure among the 
soldiers of the place, horse and foot, and parcelled out the 
Mabrattah districts among the various amirdn-i-sadak. Some 
of the rebelliously-disposed joined and assisted the Affghdns, 
the amirdn-i-sadah of Barédah and Dabhdi, who had come . 
from Mandéo to Déégir, and the rebellion there became serious. 
The people were weil-inclined to the rebels. 

When the news of this revolt of the Déégir amirs reached the 
Sultén, he gave orders for a large force to take the field, and 
marched against Déégir. The head-quarters proceeded thither 
by regular steps. The Dédgir insurgents opposed, and gave 


* Firishtah’s account is (Briggs’ translation, vol. ii. p. 286) that one of 
these nobles was a certain Ahmad L4 Chin, who endeavoured to extort bribes 
from the amtrdn-i-sadah chiefs, promising to stand their friend at Court. 
Disappointed in this, he spoke openly of them as deserving of death; and 
whatever the King’s real intention may have been (Firishtah says it was to 
distribute them in distant provinces), the amtrdn-i-sadah chiefs had good 
cause, at least after the treatment of their Bhardj companions, to expect the 


worst. 

+t Manléné Niz&m-ud-din was a brother of Katlagh Kh&n, and had been 
sent from Bhar&j, on his brother's removal, temporarily to fill his place at 
Dédgir. 
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battle. Sultan Muhamad defeated them, and they were routed ; 
the greater part of their horse were killed in the action, and 
Malik Affghan, their leader, who had assumed the royal um- 
brella, and had named himself Sultén Nasir-ud-din, with his 
friends and allies and their families, retired to Dharfgir. The 
rebels of whom he was the leader hid themselves in that fort, 
while Hasan GAngu, the insurgents of Bidar, and the brethren 
of Malik Affghan, fled before the royal troops to their own 
districts.* The inhabitants of Déégir, Musulmén and Hindu, 
civil or military, were all spoiled and plundered. The Sult&n 
deputed ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk Sutéz Sultaéni, with some other chiefs, 
to Yulbargah, and directed him to remain at that place and 
bring the surrounding country into his possession, and to 
summon and search out those who had fled before the King’s 
army, and to get them into his power and to put an end to 
their mischief. ... The Sultén was occupied in settling 
Déégir, and in bringing into order the Mahrattah country, and 
in dividing the districts among his chiefs. The work of settling 
the details of the civil and military administration had not yet 
been completed, when news came from Gujarat that the traitor 
Taghi, who was a cobbler by trade, and who had been a slave 
of Safdar Malik Sultani, had gained over several of the amirdn 

i-sadah of Gujaraét, and had broken out into revolt, and that 
several of the chiefs of Gujarat had joined him. He had 
entered Nahrwalah, had killed Malik Muzaffar, an ally of Shékh 
Muw’iz-ud-din, and had made prisoners of the latter officer and 


* According to Firishtah (Briggs, vol. ii. pp. 287, 288) the action was 
severely contested and for some time doubtful. He calls the leader “ N&sir- 
ud-din Shéh,” “ Ismé&’il Khan Affgh4n,” and says that he was the brother of 
Malik Mugh, Governor of Malwéh, and that he was selected as leader of the 
insurgents in the hope that his brother would not oppose him. This hope 
appears to have been delusive, for Malik Mugh is mentioned as joining the 
Sult4n. Perhaps this leader’s name may have been Malik Moghis, as the 
brother-in-law (or brother) of Dil4war Ghori, the first King of Mdélwaéh, had 
a son of that name, who may have been called after his grandfather, and 
who, again, was the father of Mahmid I. of Maélwéh. Firishtah says that 
Dil&war Khfn’s grandfather came from Affghanistan (Ghor), and that he 
and his son were ennobled and employed under tlie Dehli Court. Hasan 
Gaéngi is here first mentioned. Notice of him will be found further on. 
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of several other officials. (Subsequently) this rebel Taghi, with 
several others, attacked Kambhaiat, and gave it up to plunder, 
and had thence, with a force both Hindi and Musulmén, 
arrived under the walls of Bharij. When he was harassing 
the fort, fighting was gomg on daily between him and the 
garrison. Sultén Muhamad, on receiving intelligence of this 
rising, left Kiwa&m-ud-din, Malik Jiwdahir, Shékh Burbdno 
Balarami, and Zafar-ul-Jiwarh, with part of his forces, at 
Déégir,* and himself proceeded with all speed to Bharij, 
leaving the settlement of Dédégir incomplete and half finished. 
All the Musulmans of Dédédgir who were left, great and small, 
accompanied the Sultén’s army to Bharij. . . . When Sultan 
Muhamad, moving by regular marches, had reached Bharij, he 
encamped with his army on the bank of the river Narbadéh, 
which flows beneath Bharij. Taghi, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultén’s head-quarters, abandoned Bharij, and 
of all the insurgent forces who had collected round him not 
more than three hundred were mounted.t Sultén Muhamad 
also detached from the banks of the Narbad&ht Malik Yusaf 
Baghra, with about two thousand horse, to Kambhdéiat. In 
four or five days he reached that place, and was opposed by 
Taghi. God so willed that Malik Yusaf and others were slain 
by the insurgents, and his force, being routed, retired on 
Bharéj. When the news of Malik Yusaf’s death, and of the 
rout of his party, reached the Sultan, he had already crossed 
the river, and had been two or three days in Bhartj. He at 
once pushed forward to Kambhaiat with all speed. Taghi, 
when he understood that the Sultan was about to arrive at 
Kambhiiat, fled thence, and went to Asdéwal.§ But before the 


¢ Firishtah makes it appear as if the fort of Dédgir was not in the Sultdén’s 
possession; but the expression of the text rather infers the contrary, and 
that he left a garrison in it. 

+ This expression is rather doubtful. It is probable that he was accom- 
panied only by 300 horse. 

t “Narbadéh’’; the text spells it thus. | 

§ As&wal was close to the present city of Ahmadabad. 


4 * 
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Sult&én left Bhardj, the rebel Taghi had put to death Shékh 
Mu’iz-nd-din and the other officials whom he had captured. 
. . . When the Sultén reached Asfwal he halted there about a 
month, more or less, on account of the bad condition of his 
horses and the continued heavy rain. After some time, while 
it was still raining continuously, news came from Nahrwélah 
that Taghi, with a party of horse, had left Nahrwélah and 
marched towards Aséwal, and had halted at the town of Karrah.* 
The Sultén, when he heard of Taghi’s advance, though it was 
the very height of the rains, at once marched out of Asawal, 
and on the third or fourth day arrived at the town of Karrah 
biti,* where Taghi was, and on the second day moved against 
him in order of battle. When the rebels saw the Sultén’s 
army advancing, they drank wine and intoxicated themselves. 
A party of the sadah men who were among them, taking their 
lives on their sleeves and their naked swords in their hands, 
charged the Sultén’s personal troops, after the manner of a 
‘‘ forlorn hope” +; but the elephants of the guard were driven 
to meet them, and these unlucky drunkards, being unable to 
withstand the elephants, were driven before the Sultén’s guard 
among some mangoe-trees, routed, and fled to Nahrwialah. 
Several rebels and all their baggage fell into the hands of the 
Sultén’s troops; altogether about four or five hundred, more 
or less, were captured, with the baggage, by the army of 
Islém, and all were put to the sword. . . . Taghi, with some of 
the fugitive horse, reached Nahrwalah, and, bringing out from 
thence the families and followers of the rebels, went to Kéut 
Baréhi. He remained there a short time; afterwards, having 
written to the R&o of Girnér for protection, he went there; 
and thence went on to Tathah and Damrilah, and they gave 
him refuge there. The Sultan, after two or three days, reached 
NahrwAdlah, and encamped within the enclosure of the Sahasi- 


* “ Karrah ’’ in one passage, and “ Karrah biti” (cst 8S) in another. 
tole olifas Gabe x dar tartk i fidd idn bardiodn, 
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ling tank.* There he employed himself in settling the affairs 
of Gujarat. The chiefs, R&nahs, and Mohants+ of Gujarat 
came in and did homage, and paid tribute, and received robes 
of honour and presents. In a very short time the inhabitants 
returned to their homes, and were relieved from disorder and 
disunion, and the poor from oppression and plunder. A few 
leading rebels, who had deserted Taghi, went to the R&nah of 
Mandal and Tiri, and threw themselves on his protection ; but 
the Raénah slew them, and sent their heads to Court, and he 
also seized their families. Robes of honour, assignments of 
land, and minor rewards were bestowed on him; the RAnah, 
thus reassured, came to Court. The Sultén, who, during the 
settlement of Gujarat affairs, had been residing at the enclosure 
of the Sah4si-ling, had arranged to make a (public) entry into 
Nahrwalah, when news arrived from Dédgir that Hasan Géngut 
and other rebels who had been previously defeated, and who 
fled before the forces of the Sultan, had now attacked ’Im4d- 
ul-Mulk, that the latter was slain, and his army dispersed ; 


* The Sahaara ling tank, built by Sidh réj. See note at page 85. 

t Mohants, head priests of Hindi shrines and heads of religious commu. 
nities. 

¢ This brief notice records the foundation of the celebrated Ganga or 
Bahmani dynasty of Ahsandéb4d, or Gulbargah in the Dakkhan. The Pre- 
tender, Ismé4’il Khan, or Nasir-nd-din Affghaén, appears voluntarily to have 
abdicated his leadership in favour of Hasan Gdngu, who had shown himeelf 
@ more successful commander, and was apparently a younger and more active 
man. Possibly, also, the hope that Ismé’il Khan’s brother, the Governor of 
MA4lw4h, would have aided the insurrection having proved delusive, Ismé’il 
Khén was aware that his main recommendation as a leader was at an end. 
As to Hasan Géngi, it is enough to say here that he was a self-made man, 
who from a common agricultural labourer raised himeelf to a position of some 
importance at the Dehli Court, whence he was brought into Western India 
by Katlagh Khan, and seems to have been one of those whom the removal 
of that officer from his position had rendered discontented. According to 
Firishtah (Briggs, vol. i. pp. 288-91) the royal troops were first driven from 
Déégir, and then Hasan G&ngi [who had received from Né&sir-ud-din the 
title of Zafar Khén] attacked and overthrew ’Im4d-ul-Mulk near Bidar. It 
was after this event, and according to Firishtah on the 24th Rabf’-ul-akhir, 
748 a.o. [August 12, 1847 a.p.], that Zafar Khén assumed the regal power. 
After this the Dakkhan was permanently lost to the Pathén empire of Dehlf, 
and the central power of the latter was also seriously shaken in M4lwéh, 
though more or less authority was still retained there, and even more fully 
maintained in Gujarét, till the Toghlak dynasty fairly fell to pieces after 
TimGr’s invasion. 
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while Kiwam-ud-din, Malik Jiwéhir, and Zafar-ul-Jiw&rh, 
had retired from Dédégir, and fallen back upon Dhar; that 
Hasan Gangi had entered Dédégir and assumed the royal 
umbrella, and the insurgents who, out of fear of the Sultan’s 
forces, had shut themselves up in Dharfégir, had issued from 
thence, and that a very serious rebellion was set on foot in 
(the province of) Dédgir. The Sultan, on hearing this in- 
telligence, became very disheartened,* for he now fully re- 
cognised that the people were thoroughly alienated, and that 
there was no opportunity of amendment; that the affairs of 
the kingdom were completely unsettled, and that the fall of 
his rule was not far off. During the few months the Sultén 
remained at Nahrwf4lah, no one was sent to execution. He 
sent for Ahmad Aiaz, Malik Bahrfém, the Ghaznevide, Amir 
Kabalah, and Malik Mah4n, from Dehli, together with troops, 
and they arrived thence, with their men in thorough order, at 
Court; but soon after, news arrived that Hasan Gaéngu had 
assembled a very numerous force at Dédgir, and the Sultan 
did not deem it advisable to despatch them thither, but aban- 
doned his designs against Dédgir. He announced that he 
would first clear Gujarét, capture Girnar, drive the rebel Taghi 
thence, and would then advance against Dédgir, for that 
trouble and anxiety would not be fully removed from his heart 
until he had expelled the insurgents from Dédgir. 

In pursuance of this plan he took in hand the campaign 
against Girnfr and the fort of Khéngaér.t The Dédégir chiefs 
who had come to the Sultén, now seeing that all action as 


* Zi& Barani and other writers point out repeatedly how distasteful to his 
own best advisers was the policy of cruel and persistent severity which the 
Sultén avowedly pursued, and the use of which he openly defended against 
those who urged a more lenient course of action. The crisis now reported 
was unquestionably produced by this conduct, which seems from all its details 
to be hardly capable of any explanation, except the supposition that the 
Sultan was sometimes driven by a violent temper beyond the verge of in- 
sanity. Nor was he convinced of his error until it was thus palpably brought 
home to him by the loss of Dédgir, which, in the early part of his reign, he 
had endeavoured to make the capital of his empire. 

+ “ Khéngér,” the name of a chief of whom more will be said presently. 
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regarding that place was deferred, went out by one or two at a 
time to an appointed rendezvous, and thence returned to 
Dédgir. . . . From the time that the Sultan withdrew from the 
affairs of Dédégir, and devoted himself to the management of 
Gujarat, he passed three rainy seasons in Gujarat.* The first, 
the Sultén remained at Mandal and Tiri, and busied himself in 
settling the country and equipping his army; the second rainy 
season he passed in the neighbourhood of the fort of Girnfr. 
The chief of that place, when he saw the numbers and equip- 
ments of the Sultén’s overpowering forces, resolved to make 
Taghi a prisoner and to deliver him up. Taghi, being informed 
of this design, fled thence, went to Tathah, and sheltered 
himself with the Jana. After the close of the rains the Sultén 
took Girnér,t and also brought into subjection the neigh- 
bouring coast-line and islands. The (local) R&énahs and chiefs 
attended his court, made their submission, were accepted as 
allies, and received robes of honour and presents. A governor,t 
on behalf of the Sultén, held Girnfér; and Khéngér,§ the 


* This statement fits into Firishtah’s chronology.. According to that 
writer, Hasan Gang ascended the throne at Dédgir in August 748 a.H., and 
the news would reach the Sultén at Nahrwdlah about the close of the rainy 
season of that year. Thus the Sult4n would pass the rainy seasons of 749, 
750, 751 a.u. in Gujarat. He died in the very beginning of 752 a.u. 

t There has been much discussion as to whether Muhamad Toghlak 
actually took Girndér. Firishtah expresses a doubt, and the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari” 
says he did not, but draws a distinction between Jainahgarh, the fort com- 
manding the pass, and Girnér, the hill citadel. The “ Térikh-i-Sdrath”’ says 
that Muhamad took the former, but not the latter. This is probably the 
fact. Even so, however, the capture was not improbably the result of a 
capitulation. See following note. 

{ The word in the Bibliotheca text is lxye, apparently the Hindi WWaT 
mahtd, or ‘‘ headman.” The expression perhaps indicates that the person ap- 
pointed was a Hindi, possibly one of the minor local magnates, which would 
quite consort with the view that the place surrendered on a capitulation. 

§ Khéngér. The text above speaks of the ‘fort of Khéngaér” as distinot 
from Girndr; the allusion may be to Jinahgarh. He was probably the 
Mandalik Réo of Girnér. The “ Térikh-i-Sérath ” gives a Rajah of the name 
of Khéngaér as ruling when Jinahgarh was captured, though this work is 
evidently astray in attributing the capture to Firédz Shéh, and also in the 
chronology it adopts. It says the Réjah fled to Girndr, which was not taken. 
Probably Khéngér came to terms with Muhamad Toghlak’s general, and re- 
turned with him to visit the Sultén. The “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” makes Khéngér 
the ruler of Kachh, and distinct from the ruler of Girnér, but this is probably 
an error, though he may also have ruled Kachh, or part of it. 
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ruler of Girndr, was seized and brought a prisoner to Court. 
That part of the country was thoroughly reduced into sub- 
jection. The third rainy season Sult4én Muhamad spent at 
Géndal. This Géndal is a village on the road to Tathah* of 
the Sumrahs, and to Damrilah. In Géndal the King was 
taken ill and suffered from fever; he was detained there by 
the disease for some time. Before he reached Géndal the 
Sultén heard from Dehli of the death of Malik Kabir, and was 
greatly afflicted at the intelligence. He sent Ahmad Aiazt and 
Malik Makbiul,t the ndib waztr, to Dehli to administer the 
government at the capital. The Sultan also sent to Dehli for 
Khudéwand Zédah and Makhdim Zfdah, and for many 
shékhs, ’ulem&, great men and leading people, and for the 
wives of the courtiers, nobles, and soldiers. Those who were 
summoned came with all speed, bringing with them large 
followings both of horse and foot, so that a very large force was 
assembled round the Sultén, and his army was in complete 
readiness. Boats§ arrived from Dipdlpur, Multaén, Uchh, and 
Siwastin. The Sultan recovered from his illness and marched 
with all his army to the banks of the Indus, and crossed his 
troops at leisure and without molestation. Alttin Bahdadar, 
with four or five thousand Moghal horse sent by the Amir 
of Farghdénah, joined the Sultan, who lavished his atten- 
tions on Alttin Bahddar and his troops, and gave them many 
presents, and, with a force in numbers like ants or locusts, 
marched by the banks of the Indus towards Tathah, advancing 


* The capital of the Samrah dynasty. Cf. ‘‘ Mahomedan Historians of India,” 
vol. i. p. 488. 

+ Ahmad Ai&z was one of the three administrators, or vicegerents, 
whom the Sultan had originally left at Dehli. Of the other two, Malik Kabir 
was now dead, and Firés Shéh had been evidently summoned thence, now 
or previously, for he was present with the army when the Sultan died. 

alik Makbil is the person of that name, the converted Hindu, who was 
in high office at Dehli when the King died, but who eventually joined Firdéz 
Shéh’s party. (‘‘Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. pp. 367, 368). 
See note at p. 47. 

§ “Boats.” The original word is lays bahrahd, or “fleets.” They were 
probably the large boats such as are still in use on the Indus, many of which 
are of considerable burden. 
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by regular marches, for the subversion and subjection of the 
Simrahs and of the rebel Taghi whom they had sheltered. 
While marching with his countless forces, and when he had 
gone thirty kés towards Tathah, the ashtrd* occurred. The 
Sult4n fasted, and subsequently ate some fish, which disagreed 
with him ; his disorder returned, and the fever again attacked 
him. As he was sick he was placed in a boat, and continued his 
journey the second and third days of the ashiird, and halted 
within fourteen kés of Tathah. His army was all prepared 
and only awaited his order to trample under foot Tathah, the 
Sdmrahs of Tathah, and the rebel Taghi, to overthrow and 
utterly destroy them; but fate ruled it otherwise. During the 
two or three days the Sultf4n was encamped near Tathah, his 
malady grew worse. ... On the 2lst Mohurrum 752 a.u., 
Sultén Muhamad bin Toghlak quitted this mortal life for an 
eternal one. Sultén Firéz ascended the throne of Dehli in 
752 a.H. (1851 a.p.). After he had captured the fort of 
Nagarkét (Kangra), he visited Gujarat and dismissed Niz4m- 
ud-din.t (The visit of Sultén Firéz to Gujarat arising out of 
his expedition to Tathah.t] He marched against Tathah to 
avenge Sultan Muhamad’s failure, and went by Ajodhan and 
Bhakkar. Although he was successful in an engagement with 
the enemy, want of provisions and inclemency of weather 
brought on disorganization of his army, and he was obliged to 
retreat. He set out for Gujarét with the intention of refitting 
his army in that country. He escaped with great difficulty 
through the Ran of Kachh, and at Dehli it was believed for 
some time that he and his army were lost. He at length 
reached Gujarét ‘“‘and expended the whole revenue of the 
country, amounting to about two krors, in refitting his army 
and in the payment of his troops.” He then returned to 


* Ashird, fast of the firat ten days of Mohurrum. Cf. Muir’s (abridged) 
‘‘ Life of Mahomet,” pp. 200, 201; also “ Qanoon-i-Isl4m,” pp. 148, 149, 172. 

t Zi& Barani says that Firéz Sh&b considered that Nisfm-ud-din had been 
remiss in sending aid to his troops in the Tathah campaign. 

~ ‘‘ Mahomedan Historians of India,’ vol. iii. p. 253 ; Firishtah, vol. i. p. 434. 
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Tathah, leaving Zafar Khan as Ndzim in Gujarét. Zafar 
Khan died there in 773 a. (1871 a.p.). His eldest son (Daria 
Kh4n) received his father’s title, and was raised to his office. 
Shams-ud-din Damaghani then offered the Sultén an advance 
of forty lakhs of tankahs on the revenues of Gujarat, a hundred 
elephants, two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves 
every year. The Sultén proposed to leave Shams-ud-din 
Anwar Khin, the deputy of Zafar Khan, in possession on these 
terms, but as he would not accept them Shams-ud-din Dama- 
ghéni was appointed. He was unable to fulfil his engagement 
and turned rebel, when an army was sent against him and he 
was killed.* Gujarfit was then placed in charge of Malik 
Mufarrah Sulténi, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat- 
ul-Mulk R&sti Khan. 

Eventually Sultén Firéz Shah died in the year 790 a.u. ; his 
reign lasted thirty-eight years and nine months. After his death 
the nobles placed Ghiés-ud-din, the son of Fatteh Khan, the son 
of Firéz Shéh, upon the throne. In the recklessness of youth he 
gave himself up to pleasure, sensuality, and folly, and acted 
oppressively towards certain of his followers. In the year 791 
Rukn-ud-din Naib (wazir ?) put him to death, and hung up his 
head in darbdr. He reigned six months and seventeen days. 
After the murder of Ghids-ud-din, a son of Firéz Shah, who 
was named Abu Bakr, was brought out and set on the throne ; 
but he was taken prisoner and confined by another son of 
Firéz Shah, Muhamad Toghlak. Abu Bakr reigned one year 
and six months, After this, in the reign of Muhamad Shéh 
Toghlak II., the people of Gujarat and Kambhfiat complained 
of the tyranny of R&sti Khan; and Muhamad Shé&h appointed 
Zafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, to succeed him on the 2nd 
Rabi’-ul-awal, 793 H. (the 21st of February 1391 a.p.). The 
King died of an illness which seized him on the 7th Rabi’-ul- 
awal, 796 a.H., having reigned six yeara and seven months. 


* Shams-i-Sirdj, in ‘‘ Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. p. 824, and 
Firishtah, vol. i. p. 455. 
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MIRAT-I-SIKANDARI. 


Tais work is so called from the name of the author, Sikandar 
bin Muhamad, and was composed shortly after the close of the 
dynasty of whose history it treats, that is to say, in the year 
1020 a.n. (1611 a.p.). 

The author describes himself as born in the year 961 a.H. 
(1553 a.p.), at Mahmidébfid. He was consequently a little 
short of sixty when his history was completed. He writes 
that he was born in the year in which Sultén Mahmud III. 
was murdered at Mahmidébféd. His father, whom he de- 
scribes as “ Mahmiud, otherwise Manjhu,” and whom he 
usually mentions under the latter name, first appears as 
librarian to the Emperor Humatm, in which capacity he 
accompanied the Imperial camp when the Emperor marched 
against Bahddar Sh4h of Gujarat in 941 a.n. (a.p. 1534). It 
is not clear of what part of the country “ M&njhi” was a 
native; but his son states that on the rout of Bah&dar Sh&éh’s 
army Méanjhu saved the life of the author of the “ Térikh-i- 
Bahddar Shéhi,”’ who was with the Gujarat army, by concealing 
him in his camp, and says that he did this on account of a 
previous friendship with the latter. 

- Now the author of the ‘ T&rikh-i-Bahaédar Shéhi” was 
certainly a nobleman hereditarily connected with the Court of 
Gujarat, and the fact of this friendship with him, and the 
evident affection with which the present writer speaks of the 
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Gujarft dynasty may perhaps make it probable that the writer’s 
family originally belonged to Gujarét. At any rate, after the 
expulsion of the Moghals by Bah&dar Sh4h, Maénjhi remained 
in Gujarat, and attached himself to the service of one of the 
Saids of Bukh4r4, a family which had, from the first establish- 
ment of the Gujarfti (Tink) dynasty, played a leading part 
among the nobles of its Court, and continued to do so until 
its fall.* 

After the violent death of Said Mubarah, the first patron of 
his father and himself during the anarchy which preceded the 
accession of Sultén Ahmad II., the writer appears to have 
attached himself to Said Mirfn, Mubérah’s son, and with 
him to have been reconciled to the party of P’timfd Khan, 
who aspired to rule in the name of the puppet king, Mu- 
zaffar IIT. Séid Miraén submitted to Akbar, apparently, shortly 
after I’timféd Kh4n surrendered. His son, Said Hamid, rose to 
great honour under the Empire, was employed in many distant 
provinces, and eventually was killed during an emeute at 
K4bul. The writer, Sikandar, however, does not seem to have 
accompanied Said Hamid, but appears to have remained in 
Gujarat, and to have continued in official employment under 
the Emperor's deputies. 

This connection with the Bukhfri Saids probably accounts 
for the prominence which the writer gives in his chronicle to 
the acts of the holy men of the family, on which the writer 
dwells with great apparent interest. But in addition to this it 
would appear that the writer was a “ dervésh,” or at least a 
disciple of ‘‘ dervéshes,” a term comprising the various schools 
of Mahomedan mystics who claimed certain supernatural 
powers, and his history is full of references to their miraculous 
acts, and to the influence which they—especially those of the 


* 8aid Mubérah, the immediate patron of the writer and his father, does 
not seem to have belonged to the particular branch of the Bukhdri Siafds 
who were first settled in Gujarét, but to have been an adventurer, of the 
family who came from the origival stock in Bukhéré, and emigrated thence to 
seek his fortunes in Gujar&ét. See Blochmann, “ Ain-i-Akbar,”’ vol. i. p. 887. 
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Bukhéri Said family—exercised on the fortunes of the Gujarat 
dynasty: indeed, it may be said that one of the main apparent 
objects of the work is to glorify them, and it is full of allusions 
to their peculiar tenets and pretensions. Setting aside this, 
however, it may be said that the work is otherwise written in 
a very impartial spirit; indeed, the writer says that the main 
reason of his undertaking the work was that all the previously 
existing histories were more or less tinged with partiality. He 
enumerates most of these, and says that the “ Tarikh-i- 
Muzaffar Shahi” (a history of Muzaffar Shéh I.), the “ Térikh- 
i-Ahmad Shéhi” (a history of Ahmad Shéh I.), and the 
“ Térikh-i-Bahadar Shéhi”’ (the history of Bahfédar Shéh), 
were all composed during the reigns of the kings of whom they 
respectively treat ; while the history of Mahmid Shéh Bigarha 
was composed during the reign of that ruler’s immediate 
descendants. ‘It is palpable,” he says, “that they all treat 
of events in a spirit of partiality towards the kings of whom 
they speak, and are not worthy, therefore, of implicit reliance.” 

It may be fairly said that Sikandar is entitled to the praise 
of being, at least from his own point of view of a Mahomedan 
historian, not only an impartial, but a very skilful writer. He 
endeavours to show how the individual disposition of each 
Sultan affected the prosperity of the kingdom, and, moreover, 
to illustrate each monarch’s character by anecdotes and well- 
chosen remarks. Thus, Muzaffar Shéh I. is shown as a good 
soldier and a fair specimen of the administering Mahomedan 
nobleman of his day, loyal and brave without any far-reaching 
ambition, and becoming practically independent by sheer force 
of circumstances long before he assumed the titles of sove- 
reignty. His character is brought out by contrast with that 
of his ambitious and restless son, Tétér Khan. 

His grandson, Ahmad Shéh, is shown not only as the virtual 
founder of the capital, but also of the kingdom of Gujarat, 
which he ruled firmly and well, although his life is said to 
have been always embittered by remorse for the one great 
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crime of his early life. A brave and successful soldier, he 
enlarged and secured the frontiers of his kingdom, which, as 
Elphinstone points out, was received by his grandfather as 
little more than a chain of military positions in the heart of a 
hostile Hindi country; but beyond this he seems to have 
devised and enforced an admirable system both of civil and 
military administration, which no doubt became the means of 
his more immediate success, and the maintenance of which 
enabled his descendants to raise higher and higher the pro- 
sperity of the kingdom, till it culminated during the glorious 
reign of Mahmud Shéh Bigarha. 

This latter king was evidently the writer's favourite hero, as 
he is to this day in Western India the most famous of all the 
local kings. The glory of his name lives, indeed, enshrined in 
native tradition throughout the whole of India, as a model 
sovereign and pious Musulman. 

The present narrative, no doubt, exhibits him in a very 
favourable light; but he probably deserved all the praise 
bestowed on him. The failures of his generals, which were 
few, are lightly touched upon. The skill and energy which he 
showed in his own military operations are fully brought out, 
and the anecdotes show him as an excellent administrator, 
strict and just, but merciful and liberal; a wise judge of 
character, with a strong will enforced with tact, patience, and 
prudence, as well as determination. His piety and attachment 
to holy men, and particularly to the Bukhéri Siids, regarding 
which several marvellous stories are told, were no doubt strong 
recommendations in the eyes of the historian. 

The writer’s skill is particularly shown in dealing with 
perhaps the most questionable act of Mahmid’s life, the 
execution of his son, whom he had in the first instance selected 
as his successor. This youth proved a shameless debauchee, 
probably also a coward ; at any rate, he was openly and grievously 
disgraced, and his father, therefore, ordered him to be taken off 
by poison. The incident itself is barely mentioned, and no 
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direct remark is made regarding it; but the writer, by insisting 
on the great anxiety shown by the Sultaén as to the choice of 
his successor, and his hesitation even as to the competency of 
the son (Muzaffar) whom he ultimately made his heir, gives it 
to be understood that, when he discovered that the young man 
he had publicly made his heir was worthless and incapable of 
reigning, he considered the danger to his people to be so 
great that it could only be met by bringing his son’s life to 
an end. 

So also it is clearly shown, by contrasted anecdotes, what 
manner of men Muzaffar II. (the Clement) and Bahdédar Shaéh 
really were. The former pious, learned, liberal, and gentle, 
was yet fatally weak, and incapable of controlling his sub- 
ordinates ; and though personally unselfish and amiable, it was 
with difficulty he could bring himself to act with sufficient 
sternness and energy, even when these qualities were most 
needed, so that his subjects were sadly exposed to oppression, 
and the unchecked influence of the nobles grew into a power 
which eventually destroyed the dynasty and the kingdom 
with it. 

Bahaédar Shah, on the other hand, though he has been 
rendered famous by singular activity in war and some brilliant 
military successes, is shown to have.been curiously undeserving 
of renown. Uneducated, rash, and impetuous, a poor admi- 
nistrator, more from sloth and sensuality than from weakness 
or want of ability; violent, cruel, treacherous, and ungrate- 
ful, his unfortunate death at the hands of the Portuguese 
seems to have won for him a sympathy which he very little 
merited. 

It has been said that the author writes entirely from a Maho- 
medan point of view. This isso undoubtedly ; and the severity 
of the earlier kings in destroying idolatry and forcibly con- 
verting Hindtis, acts which rendered the lives of a large pro- 
portion of his subjects miserable, are described as worthy of 
all praise, though some evidence survives of the destitution 
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which this oppression produced. Nor is much said of the social 
history of the era, though occasional paragraphs describe the 
material welfare of the populace under the good government of 
some of the kings, and the zeal which some of these displayed 
in providing for the due teaching of Mahomedan doctrines, and 
some of the tales also afford slight ghmpes of the manner in 
which the people lived. 

Of these numerous anecdotes scattered throughout the book 
a very few only have, for various reasons, been omitted, 
though some of the others which are narrated at tedious 
length in the original have been slightly condensed in the 
translation. 

It is difficult to say what was the style of the author, for the 
varying texts employ very various language. Six texts have 
been used in the translation ; of these, by far the most clearly 
written is one from the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to which it was presented by the late Sir A. Malet, and which 
has been described at length in Mr. Morley’s catalogue of the 
Persian historical MSS. belonging to that Society. It is 
quoted hereafter as MS. A. Its language is full of stilted 
tautology, such as distinguishes certain styles of Persian com- 
position. On the whole, however, I am disposed to think it 
approaches most nearly to the author’s own words, for in some 
passages the language of the other copies is so condensed that 
its true meaning is only to be elucidated by reference to MS. A. 
The language of the other MSS. is simpler, and has been gene- 
rally followed as best suited for translation into English. There 
are some serious /acune in MS. A, though it affords generally 
a full text, and is especially valuable for the plainness of its 
writing when readings are doubtful. Of the other MSS., the 
best is one which was liberally transmitted by the late Sir 
Saélér Jang from Hyderab&d, where he had it copied specially 
for the purpose of this work. It is fairly well written by 
different hands, and gives, on the whole, a fuller text than any 
of the others, especially as regards the anecdotes recounted. It 
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supplies some obvious deficiencies in MS. A, though itself still 
occasionally imperfect. In one or two cases this MS. gives 
matter which, perhaps, did not belong to the original work, 
and which may have been borrowed from some other source. 
These passages will be further noticed in their proper place. 
This MS. will be quoted as MS. B, or the “ Hyder&béd MS.” 
The other MSS. belong to the Library of the India Office, and 
will, doubtless, be fully described in the forthcoming catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. of that Institution. They are, for the 
most part, more condensed, both in style and substance, than 
the other two, though some of them occasionally contain par- 
ticulars which these omit, and they afford also considerable 
assistance in reading doubtful names. They will be quoted, 
No. 404 as MS. C, No. 970 as MS. D, and No. 1,038 as 
MS. E. The lithographed edition published at Bombay has 
also been employed with much advantage, and where quoted 
has been indicated as L, or the “ Lithographed Edition.” As 
a rule the translation mainly follows this last, the Hyderabad 
MS., and MS. D, which are nearly identical in their wording. 

The writer gives a distinct account of the mode in which 
he prepared his work. He relied on authorities, as far as 
he could get them, and undoubtedly made use of the two 
works, both entitled Taérikh-i-Muzaffar Sh&hi, dealing re- 
spectively with the history of Muzaffar Shfh I. and Muzaffar 
Shéh II., the Térikh-i-Ahmad Shahi, the Tarikh-i-Mahmdid 
Shéhi, the Térikh-i- Bahddar Shahi, with the Tubfat-i-Sandal of 
Arfm Kashmiri, a work composed apparently during the earlier 
part of Mahmid III.’s reign. Some of the lacune in his 
narrative are probably due to the deficiencies in these autho- 
rities, especially those at the close of the reigns of Ahmad 
Shah I. and of Mahmud Bigarha. The writer says that his 
narrative, after the final re-establishment of Mahmud III. on 
the throne, is derived from family recollections and from in- 
formation derived from others. But he also speaks as an eye- 
witness of several of the later events which he relates, for he 
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expressly says that he was present in several of the engage- 
ments which took place after the escape and revolt of 
Muzaffar ITI. 

One very curious characteristic of this writer’s style is that 
he often gives one version of a story—evidently derived from 
the authority which he is for the moment following—and supple- 
ments it by one or more different and sometimes incompatible 
versions derived from other sources. Indeed, he seems to have 
followed his main authorities very closely, and to have depended 
much on them. As said above, the T4rikh-i-Ahmadi and 
Térikh-i-Mahmud Sh&hi do not seem to have been continued 
down to the deaths of the monarchs whose story they relate, 
and the account of their later years given by our author is, 
therefore, but meagre and imperfect. It has been endeavoured 
partially to remedy this by facts drawn from other works, and 
it is hoped, in the next volume, to add a few valuable par- 
ticulars as to the last years of Mahmud Bigarha, from a 
history supplemental to the Térikh-i-Mahmud Shahi, also 
furnished by the kindness of the late Sir Salar Jung. 
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CHAPTER III. 


RISE OF THE MUHAMMADAN POWER.—REIGN OF SULTAN 
MUZAFFAR. 


Tue first among the rulers of Gujar4t who obtained the 
honour of Isl4m was Sadhéran, to whom the name Wajih-ul- 
Malk was given. He belonged to the caste called Ténk. It 
is stated in Hindu books that the T&énks and Khatris are 
brothers. One of them was addicted to the use of strong 
drinks, and the Khatris expelled him from their caste. Men 
so expelled are, in Hindi, called Tanki,* which means outcasts, 
From that time forward the customs and rules of the Khatris 
and Tankis have differed, and each of them pursues the course 
it prefers. 

The name of the father of Sadh4ran was Har Chand, who 
was the son of Bir PAl, son of Gir P&l, son of Har P&l, son of 
Man Pal, son of Dhinda, son of Bil Pél, son of Kunwar Pal, 
son of Dariman, son of Kunwari, son of Tril6k, son of Suléhan, 


* See Elliot’s “Memoirs of Races, &c.,”’ vol. i. p. 109; Tod’s “ R&jasthdn,” 
vol. i.; Cunningham’s “ Archsological Reports,” vol. ii. p. 8. It seems pro- 
bable that the Hindi equivalent meant is some form of the Sanskrit Tydgf, 
“abandoned ”’; indeed, the copy of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari” used by Sir H. 
Elliot seems to have given the word in this shape, but that copy is not to 
be found among his MSS., and is not, therefore, available for reference. The 
lithographed version and four out of the five MSS. used for this translation (the 
fifth is defective at this passage) give .\3, As to the probability of the 


explanation in the text, see note on “ Badar ’Alé,”’ infra. 
5 % 
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son of Jiiléhan, son of Mandan, son of Abhi Mandan, son of 
Bhikat, son of N&kat, son of Abhi, son of Trilék, son of 
Diilah, son of Mahsi, son of Sahsi.* But the line extends 
upwards to R&ima Chandra, whom the Hindus worship as a 
god. 

The first of the race who was established in the government 
of Gujarft was Zafar Kh&n, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, and the 
first who ascended the throne was Sultén Muhamad, sur- 
named Tétér Kh&n, son of Zafar Khan. 

It is recorded that the great and beneficent Sult4n Ab’ul 
Muzaffar Fir6éz Shéh, cousin of Sult4n Muhamad bin Togh- 
lak Shéh, sovereign of the realm of Dehli, was very fond of 
hunting. No one of ancient or modern kings has been so 
devoted to sport since the days of Bahrém Ghir, no one has 
pursued the beasts in the forest with equal ardour; and even 
at the present time, hunters when they enter on the chase 
invoke the memory of this glorious king, and seek aid from 
his beatified holy spirit.t 

One day, before Firéz attained the throne, he went out into 
the country to hunt deer, and, as he pressed on in pursuit of 
his game, became separated from his attendants. When the 
shades of evening began to fall, and the silvery deer (the 
moon) displayed its brightness in the field of the sky, the bird 
of his heart sought for a nest; and he perceived in the dis- 
tance a village which was one of the dependencies of the town 
of Thénésar. He turned his horse in that direction. Outside 
the village he found a party of the landholders seated, and he 
got off his horse and joined them. At his request one of them 
pulled off his boots. That man was a master of the science of 
interpreting signs and appearances; when his eye fell upon 
the sole of the foot of the Sultén, he perceived the marks of 
royalty and the signs of imperial power. He told his com- 
panions that such marks were only found upon the feet of 


#* These names vary in the different MSS., but are not material. 
+ This passage is somewhat obscure and difficult to render literally. 
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kings—that the person before them either bore the crown of 
sovereignty, or else heaven designed soon to raise him to that 
dignity. | 

The chief men of the place were two brothers. The name 
of one was SAdhu, of the other Sadhadran. Both of them were 
well known for their accumulations of goods and wealth ; and 
they could summon by one sign thousands of horse and foot 
around them. Both of them did homage to their guest, and 
begged him to do them the honour of passing the night there. 
The Sultén assented. All the evening the two brothers re- 
mained in attendance, and waited upon him. The wife of 
Sédhi was a clever woman, and specially endowed with a 
quickness of apprehension and an ingenious intellect. She 
observed to her husband that although their guest bore upon 
his forehead the marks of greatness and dignity, still reliance 
should not be placed upon any man until his character has been 
tested. She advised him to engage their guest in a drinking 
bout, when the conversation might be free and unrestrained. So 
the sister of Sadhu, who was peerless in beauty and loveliness, 
was brought forward, and, filling a goblet, presented it to the 
Sultén, requesting him to partake of it. The Sultan, with 
great pleasure, received the cup from her hand and took a 
draught. When he had drunk the three cups* the rosebud of 
his disposition unfolded. He showed a disposition to jest with 
the girl, and appeared attracted by her charms. 

The wife of Saédhui saw that the Sultan was captivated. 
She approached him respectfully, and, engaging him in con- 
versation, she talked very discreetly and pleasantly on various 
subjects till she brought the conversation round to the gene- 
alogy and family of the Sultan; saying that if he could satisfy 
her as to his family, she would give him to wife that girl who 


* This expression refers to an Oriental custom of drinking three cups of 
wine or strong liquor on an empty stomach, before a meal, under the belief 
that this practice assists the digestion. It would doubtless assist the “ rose- 
bud of the disposition to unfold,” as in the case here described, 
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was more lovely than a hrf of light. The Sultan told her 
that he was called Firéz Kh4n, and that he was son to the uncle 
of the high and mighty Sultén Muhamad bin Toghlak Shah, who 
had designated him as his heir apparent. The wife told her 
husband what she had learnt, and said that fortune had indeed 
smiled upon them, for if he gave his sister to their guest, 
great prosperity and honour would accrue tothem. Sadhu 
straightway gave his sister in marriage (nikéh) to the Sultan, 
and the night passed in pleasure and delight. 

When the concealing curtain of the night was raised and 
that silken-robed bridegroom, the sun, came forth from his 
chamber of rest, the Sultén with a happy heart raised his 
head from the pillow of delight. His followers collected 
around him from all sides, and he set out for the city. The 
two brothers Sédhi and Sadhdran attended bim like two 
shadows, and were so attentive to their duties that they never 
left him fora moment. The Sultén was very fond of their 
sister, and both brothers shortly became Musulmfns, Sa- 
dhfran received from the Sultan the title of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
Afterwards, with the permission of the Sult4n, they became 
disciples of Kutb-ul-akt&éb Hazrat Makhdim-i-Jahfnién,* and 
were noted for their devotion. The Sultén himself was a 
disciple of the same saint, and became favourably disposed 
towards them on account of their piety, and his esteem for 
them increased day by day. 

One day a number of poor people had assembled at the 
refectory of this holy man, and there was no food. This fact 
was made known to Zafar Khan, the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, 
who also was one of the saint’s disciples, He instantly arose, 
collected a great quantity of the best food aud sweetmeats from 


* “ The pole-star of pole-stars, His Highness the revered of men.”?” He was 
by descent a Said of Bukhardé. It is, as seen in the preface, one of the 
main objects of this history to show the connection of the saints of this 
family with the kings of the Gujarat dynasty which then commenced down 
to the close of the last monarch’s reign. According to the ‘‘ Muntakhab-ul- 
Lubéh,’’ Makhdim-i-Jahénfan came from U’chh, in the Punjab, originally. 
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his own house and from the b&z&r, and going to the refectory 
of the revered saint, he fed the poor, who raised a loud cheer. 
The noise reached the saint, and he inquired what it meant. 
His attendants told him, and he sent for Zafar Khan. The 
Khén waited respectfully on the saint, who addressed him 
thus: ‘“ Zafar Kh&n, in recompense of this food I bestow upon 
thee the whole country of Gujarat; my blessing rest upon 
you.” At the same time he gave him a fine coverlet for his 
couch.* Zafar Khan returned thanks and went back to his 
house. He told his family what had passed, and his wife said : 
“You are well stricken in years,f and if the country of 
Gujarat falls to thee, what life wilt thou have left to enjoy it ? 
Go back and beseech the saint that the succession to the 
kingdom may come to thy children. The holy saint is now 
graciously inclined to thee, and whatsoever thou shalt ask he 
will grant.” Zafar Kha&n took perfumes, fruits, and other 
offerings, and returned to the holy man, who graciously 
accepted them. There was a plate of dates before him. He 
took a handful of them and gave them to Zafar Kh&n, and 
said, “‘ Thy seed like unto these in number shall rule over 
Gujarat.” Some say there were twelve, some thirteen dates, 
others say eleven ; God knows which story is true.f 

Historians have recorded that in the year H. 749§ Sultén 
Muhamad Toghlak Shéh died as he was marching upon Tathah, 
and just when he had arrived close to that city. Twelve days 


® Palang-posh. 
¢ He was born at Dehlfin a.g. 748, so that he was now about fifty years 


of age. 

[This sentence is explained by the doubt as to the legitimate descent of 
the two last kings of the dynasty: excluding Zafar Khan himself (Muzaffar 
Shih I.) and Muhamad Khan FarGki, who did not represent the male line of 
the family, there were thirteen kings; if Ahmad Shah IJ. and Muzaffar III. 
(Hasbu) are omitted, only eleven. It may be remarked that of the whole 
thirteen, seven certainly died violent deaths, while of the remaining six, one 
probably died by poison, another escaped assassination by prompt abdication, 
another was dethroned (both these dying suspiciously soon after they retired 
into private life), while the death of another was popularly, though probably 
incorrectly, ascribed to poison. 

§ The year 752 (a.p. 1351) is the real venr. 
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after his death, Firdz Khan, son of the Sult&én’s uncle, 
succeeded to the throne, under the name of Firéz Shah. Zafar 
Khan and his brother Shams Khan were advanced to high 
honour. Through the confidence the King reposed in them he 
entrusted to them the duties of chief butler.* Hence the 
founders of this dynasty have been described as spirit-dealers 
(kaldlén), but this is wholly an error. The way in which this 
word (kaldl) came to be applied to them was this. One year 
a great quantity of grapes came to the King; they were 
spoiling, and these men (the founders of the dynasty) were 
ordered to make spirits from them. Envious people ill- 
naturedly nick-named them kaldls, and said they were spirit- 
dealers by occupation. In reality they belonged to the caste 
of Tanks, as has been before mentioned. Whatever they were, 
they were men of high and noble spirit, whose charities and 
deeds of kindness to the people of God were beyond number. 
Please God, some of these shall be mentioned in their proper 
places. 

When Sultén Firéz Shah was verging upon ninety years of 
age, he delivered over the affairs of state to his son Muhamad 
Khan, and gave himself up to devotional exercises. The 
khutbah was read in the names of both. In the year a.u. 790 
(a.D. 1888), the bandagdn-i-Firdzi,t who were a lakh in 
number, by their vain tales and false misrepresentations, 
alienated Firdéz Sh&h from Muhamad Shah. The prince, . 
Muhamad Shéh, marched troops against them, and thereupon 
they brought Sultén Firéz out from his retirement and 
exhibited him publicly in their ranks. When the soldiers and 
elephant-drivers saw the Sultan appear, at the thought of his 
power and dignity, and the recollection of his many bounties, 
their hearts turned from the prince and reverted to their old 


* Uhdah.i-shardbddrf, an important and confidential office in many ancient 
kingdoms since the days of Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt. 

+ For a full description of this body of men, see Elliot, “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 340, 342, They were, in effect, much ‘such a body as 
the Janissaries, so well known in later Turkish history. 
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master. Muhamad Shah fied to Sirmér, and the Firézi men 
plundered his house and the houses of his followers.* 

In this year, n. 790 (a.p. 1388), Sultan Firdz died. His 
chronogram is found in‘the words wafdt-t-Firdz. He reigned 
thirty-eight years and nine days. The Jandagédn-i-Firézi gave 
the crown to Ghifs-ud-din Toghlak, son of Fatteh Khan, son 
of Sultan Firéz, whom they placed upon the throne in the 
koshakt of Firdzabéd. They also despatched a considerable 
force against Sultan Muhamad. This prince offered some 
little resistance, but, being defeated, fled from Sirmér. When 
Toghlak Shéh pursued him he went to Nagarkot. Toghlak 
Shah was a mere youth, and yielding to his passions gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, so the bandagdn began to use 
violence and oppression. In the year w. 791 (a.p. 1889) 
Malik Rukn-ud-din Naéib put Toghlak Sh&éh to death and 
hung up his head in darbdr. He reigned six months and 
eighteen days. After this, Abu Bakr, son of Zafar Khan son 
of Sultén Firéz, ascended the throne. For a long time a 
struggle for the throne ensued between him and Sultén 
Muhamad. The latter suffered defeat at first, but in the end 
Abi Bakr’s army revolted, went over to Sultén Muhamad, 
and gave Abi Bakr into his hands. Abu Bakr was thrown 
into prison, where he died, and the throne of Dehli fell into the 
power of Sultan Muhamad. 

In this year 793 (a.p. 1891) intelligence arrived that the 
province of Gujarat, under the rule of the Nizém Mufarrah 
Khén,} entitled R&sti Khan, had broken out in rebellion and 
was in full revolt, On the 2nd Rabi’-ul-awal§ of the same 


id This passage does not bear on the general story, and is omitted in several 
MSS. It seems to be taken from the “ Taérfkh-i-Mubdrah Sh&hf.” See 
“Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 16, and Thomas’s “Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings,’’ pp. 296 and 305. 

+ The word koshak is generally used of a palace in the country or suburbs, 
& kind of hunting palace or retreat. 

t Firishteh calls him “ Farhat-ul-Mulk.”” See supra, p. 58. 

3B. So in the text, but it should probably be “ Rabi’-us-sdéni.” See note } on 
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year, Sultan Muhamad gave Zafar Khain* a scarlet tent- 
equipage, and appointed him to Gujarat to chastise Nizim 
Mufarrah Khan. Zafar Khan started from Dehli and pitched 
his tents at the Hauz-i-khés.t On the 4th of the month 
Sultan Muhamad followed him out thither, and bade him 
farewell. Sultéo Muhamad kept with him Tatar Khan, son of 
Zafar Khdin, whom he treated as his own son.{ After 
several days’ march, intelligence came to Zafar Khan that a 
fine boy had been born in the house of Tatér Kh&n, and the 
name Ahmad Khan was given to him. 

After some days’ continued marching, Zafar Khan reached 
the district of Nagor, where several inhabitants of Khambaiat 
(Kambay) waited upon him to complain of the oppression of 
Rasti Khan. Zafar Khan comforted them and pursued his march. 
After some further marches he reached the city of Pattan, 
where he halted and sent a letter of warning to Raésti Khan to 
the following effect : “It is the part of a wise man to suppress 
the vehemence of a vain fancy, and'‘to extinguish its house- 
devouring flames before they have attained to any great 
height. The man who enters upon the road of rebellion 
comes in the end to disgrace. It is better for you to ask 
forgiveness of your offence, so that through my intercession 
with the Sultén you may obtain pardon.” The unfortunate 
man would not listen to this advice. He sent no answer in 
accord with it, but marched eleven or twelve Ads towards 
Pattan.§ Zafar Khan marched out of Pattan, which is also 
called Nahrwalah, and a battle was fought at the village of 


* Firishtah states that he at this time received the title Muzaffar Khan. 
The scarlet tent equipage is still much affected by natives of rank. Its 
colour at once marks out the chief's tents from the rest of the camp, and it 
is therefore an appanage of dignitaries only. The “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi’’ says 
that Zafar Khan received the title of ’Azim HumAitn. 

+t The village still bears this name. It is situated south-east of Dehli, 
close to Toghlakabad and to the tombs of the earlier monarchs of the Togh- 
lak dynast 

t Poreliy i in reality as a pledge for his father’s fidelity. 

§ He had ten or twelve thousand men, chiefly Hindus.—Firishtah. The 
MSS. are all palpably corrupt in this place. The meaning given is the best 
which can be conjectured. 
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Kaémbhu in the district of Pattan. Victory fell to Zafar Khan. 
The unruly ruler* was slain, and Zafar Khan returned to 
Pattan in triumph. This event occurred (on the 7th Safarf) 
A.H. 794 (4th of January a.p. 1392). 

Zafar Khan remained for a while in Pattan, and gave orders 
that a village should be founded on the field of battle. It was 
called Jit-pur, or “The Town of Victory,” and it is flourishing 
to this day. In the year 795 (a.p. 1393) he proceeded to 
Khambdiat and brought all the country of Gujarat under his 
authority, as had been the practice of the Musulmaéns. Under 
his rule insubordination was put down, and the people were 
rescued from distress and injustice and brought to prosperity 
and comfort. 

It is stated in the “Mahmud Shéhi ” that in the despatch 
which was sent to the victorious Khan, His Majesty Muhamad 
Shah, in his great condescension, wrote a few lines with his 
own hand. These lines, without the addition or omission of a 
letter, were as follows :—(Six lines of titles beginning with) 
“ Barfdar-am Majlis ’Ali Khén” (and ending with) “ A’zam 
Huméitn Zafar Khan.” He had also sent him a red umbrella 
and a superb camp equipage in the month of Rabi’-us-sani, 
H. 798,t [when he took leave of him at the commencement of 
his march, as already described]. 

In the year H. 796 (a.p. 1894) Sultan Muhamad bin Firéz 
Shéh died. His coffin was conveyed from Muhamadébéd to 
Dehli and deposited in the mausoleum (khatirah) of Sultén 
Firéz. He reigned six years and seven months. He was suc- 
ceeded, on the 19th Rabi’-ul-awal, by his eldest son, Huméiin 
Khan, who took the title of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-din. On the 5th 


* The original of this expression is Ndzwn bé-Nizdm. 

t “Tab. Akbari.”’ 

{ This date is probably correct, but the date of Zafar Khaén’s march from 
Dehli must, therefore, be placed in Rabi’-us-sdni, and not in Rabi-ul-awal, as 
before stated. It is not likely that the news of the Gujarat rebellion should 
have been received on the Ist of Rabi’-ul-awal, that Zafar should receive his 
orders next day, and march the same day ! 
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JumAéd-ul-awal of the same year he died, having reigned only 
one month and sixteen days. On the 20th of the same month, 
Mahmid Khan, his younger brother, ascended the throne with 
the title of Na&sir-ud-dunyd-wa-ud-din Mahmud Shah. 

At this period information reached Zafar Khan of the Rajah 
of I’dar having rebelled. The Khan led his army against the 
rebel and besieged him. Having invested the fort, he sent his 
forces in all directions over the territory of I’dar to ravage and 
lay it waste. At length the Rajah, with great humility and 
sorrow, made due submission, and the Khan withdrew. He 
then formed the design of destroying the temple of Sémnat, 
i.e. Pattan Diu, but just then intelligence came that Malik 
Nasir,* alias Réjah ’Adil Khan, ruler of the country of A’sir 
and Burhdnupur, had overstepped the boundaries of his own 
territory and encroached upon Sult4npur and Nandarbér, which 
were dependencies of Gujarat. Zafar Khfn gave up his design 
of going to Pattan, and proceeded by regular marches to repel 
the encroachments of ’Adil Khén. On hearing of his approach, 
Adil Khan fell back + and returned to A’sir. Zafar Khan also 
retired and went to NahrwéAlah. 

In the year u. 797 (a.p. 1895) he led his army against 
Jharand,{ a dependency of the country of Réi Bibéré. He 
soon brought down the presumption of the infidel of that 
country, and proceeded from thence to Sdmnét. He threw 
down the celebrated idol temple of that place,§ and honoured 


* Firishtah, in his account of the Farik{ dynasty, says that this invasion 
was really made by Malik Rdjah, the father of Nasir Fardkf. According to 
that writer, Malik Rajah, relying on the promised assistance of Dildwar 
Khén, of Mélw&h (whose daughter was married to Nasir Khan), invaded 
Gujarét, but was driven into the fort of Thalnir, where he was besieged and 
compelled to sue for peace. He did not again attack Gujarat. 

+ “To TAlner.”—Firishtah. 

~ Some MSS. have “ Bihér,’’ which is clearly an error. The copyista pro- 
bably confused Jharand with Jharkand. In the lithographed version it is 
‘‘ R4éi Bihfré.””’ The “Tab. Akbari” says that Jharand was to the west of 
Pattan, and perhaps the expression used in that work may be taken as show- 
ing that the name was given to some petty collection of villages. The 
‘¢ Térikh-i-Mahmid Shahi” also gives the name as “ Jharand.” 

§ “‘ He burnt the temple, slew the infidels, ravaged the city, and built a 
moxque,.’— Tab. Akbari.”” 
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the city by establishing there the rules and customs of the 
religion of Islim. 

In a.H. 799 (a.p 1397) information was received that the 
infidel ruler of Manda * was oppressing the Muhamadans in 
his country. The Khan called together his ministers and 
nobles, and thus addressed them: “If the Musulm4ns of the 
east country suffer hardship, it behoves those of the west to 
render them assistance. Now, on the contrary, we hear that 
the infidels of Mandu are oppressing the Muhamadans in their 
country. If under these circumstances we remain passive, 
what excuse shall we have to offer for our conduct when we 
stand before the throne of the King of Kings? My inclination 
is to chastise the base infidels. What do you think of the 
matter?” They replied that they all agreed with him. Orders 
were given to beat the signal drum for the march, and the 
forces proceeded towards Mandi. 

The Réjah of Mandi, relying in his heart on the strength 
of his fortress,t shut himself up in it, and the victorious Khan 
invested it and strove to reduce it. But the place was very 
strong, and he was long in accomplishing his object. A year 
and some months he remained before the fortress, but in the 
end the Rajah of Mandu, being brought to great distress and 
thoroughly humbled, made a solemn engagement that hence- 
forward he would not harass Muhamadans and would transmit 
proper tribute. 

Zafar Khan went from thence to Ajmir to visit the tomb of 
Khwajah Mu’in- ul-hakk-wa-ush-shara’-wa-ud-din.t He walked 
on foot the distance of three 4dés from Ajmir to the sacred 
tomb, and there went through the proper observances. From 
thence he proceeded to Sémbhar and Dindwadnah. Having 


* All the copies agree in this reading, but the ‘“‘ Tab. Akbari,’’ followed by 
Firishtah, is no doubt correct in the name ‘“‘ Mandal-garh,”’ which, according 
to Briggs, “ was a dependency of the R&n4 of Chitér.” 

+ This is the reading of MS. B, and seems to give the best sense. 

{ Shékh or Khwé&jah Mu’in-nd-din Chiolf (of Chisht). He was the con- 
temporary and chief adviser of Muhamad bin S4m. The saint’s shrine is at 
Ajmir. See “ Gazetteer of Ajmir,” p. 51. 
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chastised the infidels there, he went on to Dilwdrah and 
Jagwfrah.* There also he chastised the infidels, and then 
returned to his capital. He reached the city of Pattan on the 
17th Ramazan a.H. 799 (a.p. 1397). Then he gave his army 
rest for a year, and did not go anywhere himself. In this year 
Tatér Khan, the son of Zafar Kh4n, came from Dehli to Pattan. 

The author of “ Térikh-i-Mahmiud Shéhi ” relates that upon 
the death of Sultan Muhamad, son of Sultén Firdz, great dis- 
turbances arose and continued in the kingdom of Dehli, so that 
every great noble aspired to the throne. After a period of 
some duration, the authority in Dehli fell to Ikbél Khén,t as 
vicegerent. At that time Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 
was at the town of Panipat,j whither Ikbal Khin marched. 
Tétér Khan left his baggage in the fort of Panipat, and made 
a dash upon Dehli and invested it. Ikbél Khén took the fort 
of P&nipat, seized Tétar’s baggage,§ and made the garrison 
prisoners. This loss disabled Tétaér Khan from remaining in 
that quarter, so he proceeded to Gujarat, intending to raise an 
army there and renew the war with Ikbél Kh&n.|| When he 
waited upon his father, Zafar Khan, he met with a gracious 
reception. But although his father showed him every kind- 
ness, the high-flying bird of his ambition would not rest in the 
nest it had found. The desire for revenge upon Ikbél Khan, 
and his ambitious designs upon Dehli, were never absent from 
his heart. His fixed resolve was to lead an army against that 
city. 

At this time the news came that Pir Muhamad Moghal, 


* Jalwéra.— Tab. Akbari.” The lithographed edition has ‘‘ Chakwfrah.” 

+ He is called MallG Kh&n in other books. See ‘ Mahomedan Historians,” 
vol. iv. p. 31. The version of the lithographed edition has been followed in 
this passage. In all the MSS. it is palpably corrupt. 

¢ The “Tab. Akbari” says that Tatar Khan was at Thénésar, but he may 
well have moved down and seized Pén{fpat. 

§ The MBS. give both banah and bangdh in this place; and though the 
latter is no doubt properly (cf. “ Farkang-i-Rashidi’’) rather the ‘place of 
the baggage,” t.e. the baggage-guard or rear-guard, the two words seem to 
be employed in this work as wholly convertible terms, and bangdh should 
be translated as the context indicates in each case. 

|| ‘‘Mahomedan Historians,”’ vol, iv. p. 34, 
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under the orders of Séhib-kirfn Amir Timur Giirg4n, had led 
his army to the vicinity of Multan, and was besieging that 
city, which was under the command of Sférang Khfn, brother 
of Ikb&l Kh&én. The design of attacking Dehli, which under 
these circumstances would have been criminal, was therefore 
deferred. 

In the year n. 800 (a.p. 1898) Zafar Khan and Tatar Khan 
marched to punish the infidels of I’dar. They invested the 
fort and ravaged the country around it, and they were resolved 
that they would not retire until the country of I'dar was com- 
pletely subdued. But the intelligence came that Timur had 
arrived at Dehli and had captured that city. This intelligence 
made them think it inexpedient to remain absent from their 
capital ; so, exacting a suitable tribute, they made peace with 
the Rajah Réo Mal and returned to the fortress of Pattan. 
In the same year the infidels of S6mn&t rose in rebellion on 
every side, in the hope of regaining their independence. Zafar 
Khan and his son marched to repress this presumptuous under- 
taking, and soon crushed the revolt. In this year also, Sultén 
Mahmud, the son of Sultén Muhamad and grandson of Sultén 
Fir6éz Shah, who had fled before Timur, and had been leading 
a vagrant and wandering life in the remote parts and corners 
of his own dominions, arrived at Pattan.* Zafar Khan went 
out to meet him, and brought him into Pattan with all honour. 
Sultan Mahmiud’s object was to obtain Zafar Khan’s alliance 
and to march upon Dehli. The Khan did not think the enter. 
prise advisable, so the Sultan felt aggrieved and departed to 
Alp Khé&n,t ruler of Mélw&h. But his proposal did not find 
acceptance with that chief, so the Sultén made no stay, but 

* The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari” says that Mahmid’s arrival was preceded by 
that of a host of destitute fugitives from Dehli, all of whom Zafar Khén 
received hospitably and relieved according to their several wants. 

+ Alp was not yet king, or even ruler of Mélwéh, his father, Dilawar Khan, 
be ng yet alive. Asa matter of fact, Dilawar Khan was rather inclined to 
support the exiled king in an attempt to recover his throne; but Alp Khan 
disagreed with his futher on this point, and withdrew himself to Mandi, 


where he commenced the building of that celebrated fortress. (Briggs’ 
Firishtah, vol. iv. pp. 168, 169.) 
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went off to Kanauj, and remained wandering about in that 
neighbourhood.* " 

The author of the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Mahmiud Shahi” relates that 
when Taétér Khan came to Gujarat, he was received very gra- 
ciously by his father. After some time, he one day,t in a respect- 
ful manner and in suitable language, represented to his father 
that the kingdom of Dehli had been ruined by the reverses of 
its unstable sovereigns, and by the ravages and havoc of Timur. 
He urged his father to march on Dehli, saying that the 
moment he displayed his standard in the neighbourhood of 
that city, his arrival would be joyfully hailed by the people. 
The Khén replied, that it must be borne in mind that short- 
sighted people always can see in skill nothing but error, and 
in virtue nothing but wrong-doing. An advance in that direc- 
tion (i.e. on Dehli) might be undertaken only for the public 
welfare, still time-serving men would attribute it to a desire 
of obtaining the throne; any attempt, therefore, at that 
time, and in that direction, would be imexpedient. The Prince 
replied — 

‘He who would the throne attain, 
Must not from the sword refrain.” 


* The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari’’ gives the following particulars. It is not clear 
whether they are merely another version of the events above narrated, under 
different dates, or whether they are really the events of later years. “In the 
year 808 a.H. (A.D. 1401) Zafar Khan marched against the fort of I’dar. He 
invested it. After fighting had gone on for some days, the Rajah one night 
evacuated the place and fled to Bijanagar. The next morning Zafar Khan, 
having made his entry into the fort, returned thanks to God, and overthrew 
the idol temples. He placed a garrison in the fort, divided the country among 
his chiefs, and, having settled the affairs of the country, returned to Pattan. 
In the year 804 4.H. (4.D. 1/02) Zafar Khan was informed that the infidel 
Hindtis had again assembled round Sémnét, and were making great efforts 
to re-establish their religion. He set out for the place, sending on his army 
in advance. The dogs of Sémn&t came forth by the road near the sea, and 
an action began. Zafar Khan pressed forward on the wings of haste, and 
destroyed many. Those who escaped fied to the fort of (Pattan) Didi. After 
some days he took the fort, and made all within food for the sword. The 
chief he cast under the feet of an elephant. He destroyed the idol temples, 
built a masjid, appointed kdzis, muftis, and masters of the law, and, leaving a 
garrison, returned to Pattan, his capital.” 

+ The “ Mirit-i-Ahmadi”’ says that Tatér Khan made this proposition soon 
after the retreat of Timfr, and when Ikbél Khan had regained power. 

} The literal meaning of this reply is, of course, ‘‘ Hereditary kingdoms 
are only to be won by the sword,” 
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After repeated discussions, in the year 806 4.H. (1408 a.p.), 
the virtuous mind of Zafar Khan determined to place T&tér 
Khan upon the throne, with the title of Nasir-ud-dunid-wa-ud- 
din Muhamad Sh&éh,* and to make over to him his army, 
treasure, and all the appanages of royalty. He withdrew him- 
self from the eminence of his grandeur, and retired into 
private life in the town of As4wal,t+ and in the month of 
JumAéd-ul-akhir of that year Sultan Muhamad Sh4h ascended 
the throne at Asdwal, with all pomp and splendour. In the 
very same week he descended from his throne and mounted 
hia horse to make war upon the infidels of N&d6t, and he put 
down several of them whose forces and whose lofty hills had 
enabled them to defy the royal power. Then he marched with 
a large army towards Dehli, and so raised great apprehension 
in the heart of Ikbél Khén. Suddenly in the month of 
Sha’bfn he became seriously ill, and though skilled physicians 
treated him, all was in vain. 

When physic only adds to pain, 
All hope of cure is surely vain. 


He surrendered the jewel of his life, that is to say, his spirit, 
to the Keeper of Spirits, and his body was buried in the 
province of Pattan.{ 

It is commonly believed among the best-informed of the 
people of Gujarét, and inquiry seems to confirm the story 
which has frequently been repeated in history, that Taétér Khan 
conspired with certain discontented men, his friends outwardly, 
his enemies in reality, and placed his father in confinement. ‘ 
He then seated himself on the throne, with the title of Mu- 


* Firishtah gives the title as Ghids-ud-dunié-wa-ud-din Muhamad Shéh. 

+ Aséwal was just outside the site subsequently chosen for the city of 
Ahmadabéd, as will appear more fully in the sequel. 

“ He reigned two months and a few days.” —“ Tab. Akbarf.” 

§ ‘‘Taétér Khan basely seized his own father and sent him prisoner to 
Aséwal. He then made himself king.” —‘ Tab. Mub4rak-Shéhi,”’ “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” vol. iv. p. 39. See also “ Térikh-i-Alfi,”” which says that Tétér 
Khan deprived his father of power, and that he was confined in the fort of 
Bhar6j. 
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hamad Shéh, and won over all the officials and army. After- 
wards he waged war against the infidels of N&d6ét and subdued 
them. Then he directed his course towards Dehli, but 
drank the draught of death, and went to the city of non- 
existence. The cause of his death was this. In his ambition 
for the things of this life he threw aside the respect due to a 
father, a respect which is a lasting blessing to him who pays 
it; and God Almighty then sowed the seed of vengeance in the 
heart of his father, the natural soil of love and the abode of 
affection. Wherefore some of those who were in attendance 
upon Tétér Khan, but who were personally inclined to Zafar 
Khfén, gave him poison.* The author of the ‘“ Mahmid 
Shéhi” (may God forgive him!) has spent a great deal of 
eloquence upon this matter, but in accordance with the aphorism 
that plain truth will prevail, he has recorded the fact. After 
his death, Sultén Muhamad was known as Khuddiagdn-t-Shahid 
‘the Martyred Lord.” 

A story is told that Sultan Muhamad sent a large sum of 
money as a present to Kutb-ul-’Arifin Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, and asked for a blessing on his reign. The Shékh 
refused to accept it, and sent it back, saying, “ This money 
belongs to your father, withdraw your hand from its posses- 
sion.” 

After the death of Sult4n Muhamad, Zafar Khan came 
forth,¢ and all the officers and nobles again submitted to his 


* ‘Mnuzaffar Shéh sent one of his confidants to his brother Shams Khén, 
urging him to kill Tétér Khén and deliver his old brother from his wrongs.” 
Shams Khan expostulated, but Muzaffar Shéh became more urgent, and 
“Shams Khén, moved with pity for his brother, poisoned Mahmid Shéh 
(sic) at the town of Sinor. He then hastened (to Asdwal), took his brother 
out of prison, and replaced him on the throne.”—Firishtah. See ‘“ Maho- 
medan Historians,’ vol. iv. p. 39. The “ Tabakét-i-Akbari” also mentions 
aera Khén as the reported poisoner of Mahomed Shéh, who had made him 
vazir. 

t According to the “Tarikh-i-Alfi,”” “from the fort of Bharéj.”’ This 
work also expressly says that though Tatér Khan had assumed the royal 
style of Muhamad Shéh and the royal] umbrella, and had the khutbah read 


and coin struck in his name, yet that Zafar Kh4n refrained from doing so 
at this time. 
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rule, and offered their condolences and congratulations. The 
Khan reassured them, and proceeded towards his capital. But 
to the end of his life the eyes of Zafar Khan were always full 
of tears, and his sighs and lamentations never ceased by night or 
day. He frequently left the cares of government to his brother 
Shams Khan, and desired to withdraw into seclusion; but 
Shams Khan’s refusal prevented this. At length he sent Shams 
Khan to take the place of Jalél Khokhar, and conferred upon 
him the government of Nagér. He named Ahmad Khén, son 
of Sult4n Muhamad, his successor, and trained him for the 
(royal) office. 

On the 19th Sha’bfn, in the year u. 807 (a.p. 1404), news 
arrived that Amir Timur had died in that year, after a reign 
of thirty-six years. In the same year Ikbél Kh4én marched 
out of Dehli to take Kanauj from Sultén Mahmid, grandson 
of Sultén Firéz, who had wandered thither. Sultén Mahmud 
was shut up in the fort at that place, and Ikbél Kh4n besieged 
him for some time, but his efforts were unavailing, and he 
returned to Dehli. 

In the year 808 (a.p. 1405) Zafar Khén prepared an army 
for the assistance of Sultfn Mahmud, and intended to march 
against Dehli, but intelligence came that, on the 19th Juméd-ul- 
awal, a bloody battle was fought between Ikb4l Khan and Khizr 
Khan. Khizr Khan was victorious, and Ikbél Kh&n was killed. 
Sultén Mahmud then proceeded from Kanauj to Dehlf, and sat 
upon the throne of his ancestors. Zafar Khaéu’s march was 
thus stopped. 

When the striking of coin and supreme authority were no 
longer exercised by the House of Delhi,* the nobles and 
officers (of Gujar&t) represented to Zafar Kh&n, at an auspicious 
time and favourable moment, that the government of the 
country of Gujarat could not be maintained without the signs 


* In rendering this passage the reading of the lithographed edition is 
followed. Besides, the fact is accurately stated, for the Dehif kings appear 
to have struck no coins in their own names between 804 and 816 a.8. 
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and manifestation of kingly authority. No one was capable 
of wielding regal power but himself; he was, therefore, indi- 
cated by public opinion as the person who ought, for the 
maintenance of the Mahomedan religion and tradition, to 
unfold the royal umbrella over his head, and to delight the 
eyes of those who longed for that beautiful display. In 
compliance with this requisition, in the year H. 810 (4.p. 1407), 
three years and seven months* after the death of Sultén 
Muhamad, the victorious Zafar Kh4&n raised the umbrella of 
royalty, and took to himself the title of Muzaffar Shéh at 
Birpur. : 

From Birpuir, Muzaffar went to Dhar, which is a dependency 
of Mélwah, with the object of obtaining the submission of Alp 
Khén,t son of Diléwar Kh&n, the ruler of that country. He 
intimated that if Alp Khan yielded it would be well for him; 
if not, be was to be driven from the country. Alp Khan, from 
ill fate and his pride of power, gave battle; but the brave 
warriors of Muzaffar Shah soon scattered his ranks as a whirl- 
wind scatters clouds, and he was obliged to fly into the fortress 
of Dhér.t The Sultin invested the fort, and Alp Khan was 
quickly reduced to extremity and obliged to surrender. The 
Sultén ordered him into confinement, and gave the country to 
Nasrat Khan.§ 


* According to some MSS. of the “Tab. Akbari,’’ the interregnum lasted 
‘one year and four months.” One MS. has “three years and four months.” 
It says also that Muzaffar Sh4h’s fall title was Shams-ud-dunid-wa-ud-din. 

+ ‘“Sultdn Muzaffar Shéh had been informed that (Alp Khén afterwards} 
Sultén Hoshang had poisoned his father Diléwar Khan, so he placed him and 
some of his associates in confinement. There had been great friendship and 
affection between the Sultaén and Dilawar Khan when they served together 
under Firoz Shéh.’—“ Tab. Akbari.” “ Mahomedan Historians,’’ vol. iv. 
p. 86. Firishtah’s verdict (which is probably impartial) is one of ‘‘ Not 
proven.”” The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” says that the occasion of Muzaffar’s attack 
was that Hoshang had attempted to assume the position of an independent 
prince in Maélwah; it also calls Nasrat Khdén Muzaffar Shaéh’s brother. Per 
haps the discrepancies may be reconciled by supposing that Shams Khan 
was his only full brother, Nasrat Khan his half-brother. 

{ According to Firishtah the battle was stubbornly contested, and Muzaffar 
Shéh was himself wounded. 

§ The ‘ Tab. Akbari”’ calls Nasrat Khén the younger brother of Muzaffar, 
buat this is possibly an error. It is eaid elsewhere that Muzaffar Sh&h had 
only one brother, Shams Khén, who had just. been appointed to Nagor, 
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Intelligence now arrived that Sultén Ibréhim J6énpiri had 
raised his standards at Kanauj with the intention of subduing 
Dehli. Sultén Muzaffar thereupon determined to march to 
the assistance of Sultén Mahmiid, the sovereign of Dehli. 
On hearing of this, Sultén Ibréhim Jénpiri desisted, and 
returned to Jénpur. Sultfn Muzaffar also fell back to 
his capital. - 

Muzaffar carried with him Alp Khan, whom he kept in con- 
finement for a year. Musa Khan, a relation of Alp Khan, 
who had been governor of Mandi under him, having made 
himself strong, brought several districts of Mélwah into his 
possession. Alp Khan wrote a petition with his own hand, 
which he sent to the Sultén Muzaffar. He represented that 
Musa Khfan, who was one of his dependants, had established 
his authority over Mélwah; but that if the Sultén would 
release him (Alp Khén) from the chains of imprisonment, and 
bind him with the chains of obligation, he would recover the 
country from Musa Khén, and would remain the Sultdén's 
obedient servant for the rest of his life. Sultén Muzaffar took 
Alp Kh&n into favour, and sent his grandson, Ahmad Khan, 
and a large army along with Alp Khan to expel Musa Khan 
from the fortress of Mandu, and ordered him to place Alp 
Khf&n in charge of that place and its dependencies, and then 
himself to return. The prince proceeded by regular marches 
to Mandi, and Musa Khan, being; unable to resist, took 
to flight. The prince then placed Alp Khén in Mandi, and 
returned.* 


where he and his descendants ruled for long after. Nasrat Kha4n may, how- 
ever, possibly be a title by which he was known, or there may have been 
other brothers of Muzaffar Shéh besides Shams Khén. The statements of 
mere relationship by various writers are, as will be seen hereafter, very 
vague and contradictory. 

* The “Tab. Akbari” states that the people of Malwah rose against the 
harsh rule of Nasrat Khan, and expelled him. Then they made Masa Khan, 
a relation (khwésh) of Alp Kh&n, their chief; and he took up his residence 
in the fort of Mandi. Sult4n Muzaffar released Alp Khan, and sent him 
with Prince Ahmad and an army to M4lwah, of which they soon obtained 
possesMion. Prince Ahmad placed it in charge of Alp Khan, and returned to 
Gujarét. According to Firishtah, Alp Khan had been placed in the custody 
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In the same year, 810 (a.p. 1407), Sult4n Muzaffar sent an 
army against the infidels of Kambh-két,* under the command 
of Khudéwand Khan. He also sent a person to wait upon 
Shékh Kasim, who was one of the holy men of the time, to 
ask his blessing, so that the arms of Isl4m might prove vic- 
torious. The Shékh looked over the muster-roll of the army. 
He drew a line over several of the names, and said, “ These 
men will obtain the crown of martyrdom, the others will 
return triumphant.” The result was just as the Shékh had 
predicted.” 

The author of the ‘‘ Taérikh-i-Bahadar Shé&hi” places the death 
of Muzaffar Shah in the end of the month of Safar a.n. 813 
(a.D. 1410), but does not mention the cause of his death. The 
circumstances of his death, as commonly reported and believed, 
were as follows. The Kolis inhabiting the town of Asfwal 
rebelled and took to highway robbery and plundering. Sultén 
Muzaffar sent the force which he always had in readiness at the 
seat of government, under the command of Ahmad Khén, to 
punish them. Ahmad Khfén went out of the city and 
encamped near the reservoir of Khan Sarwar. He there sent 
for learned men, and asked what was the opinion of men 
learned in the law and devoted to religion upon the following 
circumstances. “If one person kills the father of another 
unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact retalia- 


of the prince, and so won him over that he begged, and obtained from the 
Sultan, the release and reinstatement of his prisoner. The “ Térikh-i-Alfi’’ 
agrees mainly with this statement, and adds that Nasrat disgusted not only 
the people of M4lwah, but the Gujarat troops also who were with him. A 
large number of these deserted, and the nobles of Maélwah put Musa Khén, 
who was the cousin (uncle’s son) of Hoshang, on the throne. A longer 
account is also given of the campaign. It is affirmed that Prince Ahmad 
went no farther than Dh4r, and then returned. Hoshang was not at first 
joined by the nobles, whose families were for the most part in Masa Khan’s 
power at Mandi; and he himself went to Mahésar on the Narbadab, where 
he endeavoured to effect the conquest of the country, but without success, 
until Malik Ma’ghis, who was 4 son of one of Hoshang’s uncles, took his part, 
and fled out of Mandt tohim. This began to break up Masa Khan’s party, 
and eventually he found himself unable to hold Mand@, and marched out of 
one gate as Hoshang walked in by another. e 
* The “ Térikh-i-Alfi”’ gives this name as ‘‘ Kanth-kvt.” 
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tion?’ Everyone answered “ Yes,” and they gave their 
formal opinion. Ahmad Khan took the paper and kept it 
by him. Next day he went into the city, made the Sultén 
prisoner, and poisoned him. The Sultén said to him, “O 
son, why art thou in such haste? all this is intended for you.” 
He replied (in the words of the Kurfn), “ All men have their 
times appointed, and when the hour is come, they cannot delay 
or advance it a moment.” The Sult4n said, “ Listen to a few 
words of advice from me, which will be useful to you. First, 
do not give your friendship to him who has led you to this 
deed, but rather put him to death. Next, abstain from strong 
drinks, for such abstinence is proper for kings. Put Shékh 
Malik and Shir Malik to death, for they are both strife- 
makers.” He spoke also some other words of advice. 

Sultén Muzaffar died at the end of the month of Safar, and 
was buried in the tomb which is in the citadel of Pattan. It is 
said that Sult4n Ahmad bitterly repented of, and suffered deep 
remorse after, the death of his grandfather, which he compassed 
in the thoughtless days of youth through association with the 
wicked.* 


* The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi’’ says that Sultdn Muzaffar reigned eighteen 
years eight months and fourteen days. The “Tab. Akbari’’ says he 
reigned three years eight months and sixteen days after his second accession, 
and died in the month of Safar 814, five months and thirteen days after 
the accession of Ahmad Shdéh. This is explained by the “ Térikh.i-Alfi,”’ 
which states that Sultan Muzaffar, being ill, abdicated in favour of his 
grandson, when he had reigned three years eight months and sixteen days, 
but that he did not die till five months and sixteen days later, which are 
reckoned as part of his reign, though the khutbah was read, and coin was 
struck, in the name of Ahmad Bhéh during that interval. The “ Térfkh-i- 
Alfi” says nothing of the poisoning, but, on the contrary, declares that 
Muzaffar died of the disease which caused him to abdicate. This tallies with 
the account of the ‘‘Tab. Akbari.” The facts so circumatantially given by 
these two writers seem to be correct, and although not absolutely irreconcila. 
ble with the supposition that Ahmad caused his grandfather to be poisoned, 
are at least primd facie in conflict with it, and, at any rate, seem to dispose 
of the alleged motive for the crime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH, SON OF TATAR KHAN, SON OF 
ZAFAR KHAN (MUZAFFAR SHAH). 


Sutta‘n AuMap,* son of Muhamad Shah, son of Muzaffar 
Shéh, ascended the throne on the 14th Ramazan a.n. 813 
(a.p. 1410). Soon afterwards his cousin Médid, son of Firdz 
Khan,t who was Governor of Barodah, won over the amirs of 
that country, and set up his own claim to rule. In order 
to carry into effect his futile design, he allied himself with 
certain men fond of turmoil, who joined him at Nariad, such 
as Hisém-ul-Mulk Bhandiri and Malik Ahmad his son, Mahk 
Badar{ Khatri, and the son of Habib-ul-Mulk Mustéufi, Malik 
Karim Khusri, Jiwan Dé&s, and Payég Das. They defeated 
Bikan and A’dam Afghén,§ the king’s men, and, making Jiwan 
Khatri their leader, they went on their way to destruction.|| 


* He assumed the title of N&sir-ud-din, which is given on his coins. See 
Thomas’s “ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings,’’ p. 352. 

+ Firishtah says that Firdz Khan himself was leader of the revolt, and 
was proclaimed king. The reading of the name here given is supported by 
the “ Muntakhab-ut-Tawérikh,’’ and is, no doubt, accurate, although the 
“Tab. Akbarf,”’ followed by Firishtah, says, “ Firdz Khan, son of Sultén 
Muzaffar Shah.” The printed version calls him “‘ Mu’id-ud-din, cousin of the 
Sultan.” See subsequent notes. 

ft “ Malik Badar,’”’ in two MSS. which have been followed; others read 
“‘ Shahpadar.” 

§ The “Tab. Akbar{” makes these the names of one man; but the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the reading in the text. Bikan Afghan escaped, 
and rejoined the Sultan. 

|| The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that Sultén Hoshang of Mélwah had agreed to 
support this rebellion, and had actually put his army in the field with that 
object. Sultdén Hoshang was the “‘ Alp Khan” of the previous chapter, who 
was under obligations to the dynasty, and probably personally to Ahmad 
Shah himself. The “ Tdrikh-i-Alfi” supports the statement of the “Tab. 
Akbarf,” and says that the descendants of Muzaffar Shéh having come to an 
agreement between themselves, Sultén Hoshang had to return, having effected 
nothing. The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that Imad-ul-Mulk was sent to attack 
Hoshang, who retreated, and several of the zamindars who had joined him 
were captured and imprisoned. 
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One day Jiwan D&s assembled the amirs, and said that it was 
incumbent on them to attempt the reduction of Nahrwadlah 
(z.e. Pattan), if they intended to carry out their design. They 
replied that they were incapable of contending with Ahmad 
Kh&n, and that it would be wiser to propose terms of accom- 
modation. Jiwan charged them with pusillanimity, and the 
discussion ended by a quarrel, in which Jiwan was killed. The 
amirs all went and paid homage to the Sultén, from whom 
they received presents and honours.* 

Médiid, son of Firédz Khan, went to Khambéiat. Then he 
was joined by Shékh Malik, entitled ‘“‘ Masti” + Khan, son of 
Sultan Muzaffar,t who was Governor of Surat § and Raénér. 
When the Sultfén marched against them they left Kambhfiat, 
and went to Bharwj.(Broach).|| He pursued them thither, and 
invested the place. The army of Médud sent envoys to the 
Sultén, came over to him, and made their submission. Masti 
Khén also asked permission to wait on the Sultén, who, a few 
days later, sent for him, received him graciously, and forgave 
his offence. Sultin Ahmad then returned successful to the 
city of Asfwal. When he got to Asdéwal he began to plan 
the extirpation of A’s& Bhil.{ | 


* Firishtah says he restored them to all the jdgfrs, &. 

+ “Habib” is given in none of the texts, which read “ Mati,” “ Mithi,” 
‘“ Med,’’ and “Shahraman,” but the “Tab. Akbarif” consistently uses the 
name “ Habib,’’ which is in accordance with Mahomedan nomenclature. 
‘‘Masti Khén” may have been his nick-name. 

t The “ Tab. Akbéri” says that Sa’adat Khan and Sher Khan, also sons 
of Sultén Muzaffar, joined him. Firishtah gives these names also. 

§ These names are variously given: ‘‘Sdrat’’ occurs as “ Sdrath,” and 
R4nér in various shapes; but, from the subsequent locality of the fighting, 
‘‘ Surat’? seems the most probable reading. 

|| According both to the ‘‘Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah, Sultén Hoshang 
was again in communication with this fresh set of rebels, and, apparently, 
had actually marched to assist them. It is possible that the statement 
cited, in note ||, p. 88, also from the “ Tab. Akbarf,” may apply to this occa- 
sion. The account of the “Tab. Akbari” here clearly supplies a deficiency 
in the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari.” 

{ Inmost of the MSS. this passage reads simply, “ extirpated A’s4 Bhil,”’ 
but one MS. gives the reading adopted, which is evidently preferable ; for 
so important an action as the destruction of A’s4 Bhil would hardly have 
been thus cursorily noticed; and, as a matter of fact, if, as is probable, A’s& 
Bhfl was the same as the founder of Asirgarh, this was eventually accom- 
plished (in an utterly cruel and treacherous manner) by another hand. (See 
Firishtah, vol. iv. pp. 288-90, Briggs’ translation.) 
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In this same year,* which is known by the word “ dékhir” 
(foundation), with the assent and leave of that Moon of the 
Faithful and Sun of the Righteous, Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, he began to build and establish the great cityt of 
Ahmadébad, in the immediate vicinity of Asawal.t This 
foundation has been well celebrated in poetry by Halwi 
Shirézi.§ In the year 820]| (a.p. 1417), the fortifications of 
Ahmad4béd were finished ;§ the year is known by the word 
‘‘khirak.” It is recorded that the founding of the city of 
Ahmad&béd is attributable to four persons of the name of 
Ahmad. First, that Pole-star of Shékhs and Holy Men, 
Shékh Ahmad Khattu, who lined out with his own hand the 
west side; second, the king of the city, who lined out the east 
side; third, Shékh Ahmad; and fourth, Mulla Ahmad, who 
respectively lined out the other two sides, both of these last 
being among the connections of the Sultén and among the 
great men of the time. It is recorded that Sultan Ahmad had 
many outward graces and was pure-minded, and he was usually 
favoured by God. The beauty of the city of Ahmadabéd 
testifies to this, and all four Ahmads** have ever since been 


* This is a chronogram which, by the abjad method, gives 818 a.H. 

¢+ ‘“Shahr-i-Mu’azzam,’’ the epithet which the writer usually applies to 
Ahmadabad. 

t As will be evident from several passages which occur later on, “ Asé- 
wal’? remained outside the walls of Ahmad&béd. One part of it was, perhaps, 
near the tank marked “ Asarva”’ on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of 
Gujarét, Sheet No. 7, 6 miles N.W. of Ahmad&éb4d ; but it seems also to have 
extended to the banks of the Sabarmati river on the one side, and up to the 
gates of the city on the other. 

§ “Halwi Shirézi’’ was the author of the “ Tarfkh-i-Ahmad Shéhf,’’ and 
the verses alluded to form the first of several extracts from that work which 
will be dealt with hereafter. 

|| 820. This date is variously given in the MSS. as 810, 816, 820, 830; but 
810 a.H. was before Ahmad Sha&h’s accession, and is, therefore, impossible, 
but is (as written) an easy error for 820. Two MSS., however, give 820, 
and the chronogram khirak{ (apparently the Hindi or Gujarati khirkh or 
khirks, “a door’’), also gives, by the abjad method, 820 a.H. 

q The “ Térikhb-i-Alfi,” in giving the detail of the building, says it was 
built on the banks of the Sabarmati, to which, however, it gives the fuller 
name of ‘‘ Sabarnah mati,’’ evidently the Sanskrit ‘ Suvarna mati.”’ 

*® Shékh Ahmad Khatti, surnamed Ganj-bakhsh (‘the treasure-giver’”’), 
was surnamed from Khatti, a village near Ndgér, which was the residence of 
his spiritual father, Shékh (or Bébé) Ishék, and where the latter lies 
buried. He was instructed by Ish&k in the learning and doctrines of the 
‘‘ Silsilah Maghribiah ’’ (or Western sect), of which he became ,the lamp or 
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praised, for by the blessing of their instrumentality this city 
is so charming to behold that in beauty it outvies all the cities 
of the earth. Travellers are agreed that they have found no 
city in the whole earth so beautiful, charming, and splendid.* 


most famous teacher. He started on a pilgrimage to the holy places, while 
Résti Khén was governing Gujarét. He embarked at Kambhiiat, and on 
his way thither passed through Pattan, where he became acquainted with, 
and was apparently received into favour by, Fatteh Khan, the father of 
Ra&sti Khén. He did not return by Gujarat, but disembarked at Tathah. 
He, however, had learned to like Gujar&t, and while Muzaffar was still ruling 
as Governor, and before he had assumed the title of Sultén, he came to 
Gujarét and settled at Sarkhéj, a village about three kés (8.E.) from Asdwal, 
and afterwards, at Ahmadébiéd. He was, as has been seen, associated with 
Sultén Ahmad in the building of the latter place, and is said to have actively 
exerted himself in carrying out the Sultdn’s wishes. He died at Sarkhéj, in 
849 4.H., at the alleged age of 111 (lunar) years. He lies buried at Sarkhéj, 
and his mausoleum, with the buildings attached, are said to have been begun 
by Muhamad Shah I., the son of Ahmad Shah, and to have been completed 
by his son and successor, Kutb-ud-din Shah. Sultén Mahmid Bigairah and 
Sultén Muzaffar IJ. (‘‘ the Clement ”’) lie buried in the shadow of his tomb. 
[Blochmann’s “ A’in-i-Akbari,” p. 507, which quotes the “Khazinat-ul-Asfid, 
Lahér,”’ p. 967, and other works on saints, and also the “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,”’ 
which quotes the “ Malfaz-i-Kabir,” of Shékh Abél Kasim, “ Pésh inm4z.’’] 
Of the third Ahmad, Malik Ahmad, the ‘‘ Mirdét-i-Ahmadi” says, “He sleeps 
near the Kd&hnpirah Gate.” Of the fourth, Kézf Ahmad, the “ Mirét-i- 
Ahmadi” merely says that he died at Pattan in 840 a.n., and lies buried there. 

* The Emperor Aurangzib thought differently. In his Memoirs, after 
abusing the climate, the character of the country, the vegetation, the water, 
he goes on to say, “I have already called this city Gardabad (the Abode of 
Dust); nowI know not what to call it—whether Samimistén (the Country 
of the Simim or hot wind), Biméristén (the Country of Ill-health), Zakkim- 
dar (Thorn-brake), or Jahannumabdéd (the Abode of Hell), for all these names 
are appropriate.’”’—‘‘ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. vi. p. 359. From Mr. 
Hope’s work on the architecture of Ahmadabdd it appears that there were 
at least two other ancient Hindu cities close to this neighbourhood besides 
Asiwal—Chandrasisti and Srinagar. As has been seen, Asdwalitself was tra- 
ditionally without the walls; but Mr. Hope says, ‘‘ An old Hindu fortification 
or enclosure, containing a temple of the goddess Bhadra-Ka4lee was selected as a 
nucleus, and one of its towers called Manik boorooj (burj) is said to contain 
the foundation-stone (whence the name of the principal street, the M4nik 
Chék). Close by arose a mosque, named after the Sultén, a palace which 
received magnificent additions in subsequent reigns, and other edifices, 
some of which still survive as public buildings, and make the enclosure, yet 
called the Bhudder (Bhadar), now, as ever, the seat of Government.” Ata 
distance of about a mile from the palace, the city walls described a semi- 
circle of some five miles in circumference, resting on the river and frowning 
down upon it, fifty feet high or more. The space within the ramparts was 
reserved for the faithful alone; in the suburbs the Hindoo was permitted 
to locate himself.’”’—Hope’s ‘‘ Architecture of Ahmadabad,” Ist ed., p. 27. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the city walls are not now as left 
by Sultén Ahmad. Sultén Mahmid Bigérah is expressly said by Firishtah 
to have drawn a fresh line of circumvallation round the city. Sultén Ahmad 
is said by the “Tab. Akbari’”’ to have founded 860 ptrahs or hamlets 
outside the city, and some of these appear, from later notices, to have been 
inoladed within this or some other later wall. 
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Other cities may excel it in population, but mo other city 
comes up to it in beauty and splendour.* The chief masjid 
situated near Manik Chdok, was commenced in a.H. 815Tf 
(a.p. 1412). A detailed account of its measurement, of its 
pillars, its domes, and its arches, has been drawn up for the 
information of the followers of Isl4m. 


Length (exclusive of the court and north and south 


corridors (y\x')) . ; : : : . . 100 ga 
Breadth (exclusive of the court) ; . 50,, 
Breadth of the court : : . 120,, 
Breadth of the south and north wings (\ey) . . 20,, 


NuMBER oF PILLaRs. 
Within the masjid itself (exclusive of those in the Muluh 


Khénah) . ‘ : ; ‘ . 852 
In the entrance of the Multh Khénah : : : . 12 
In the throne of the Mulih Khfénah P : : 8 
In the north and south corridors . , ‘ : . 212 
In the east, south, and north gates : ; . 82 
In the ; : é . @1 

Domes. 
Besides the domes on the south and north corridors, and 
on the great gates : ; . 7 
Of which 20 are large and 57 small. 
Sreps. 


In each of the two recesses are 176 steps, and below each 93. 


* Here follow two pieces of poetry, possibly extracts from the ‘‘ Tarikh-i- 
Ahmad Shéhf{” of Halwi Shiraz 

+ 815 is the date given in all the MSS8., but the lithographed copy has 817. 
The former date is, in itself, more probable, for the Sultan, who was a zealous 
Mahomedan, was not likely to have deferred the foundation of the great 
public magid of his new city for several years. The dimensions given prove 
that the masjid mentioned is the great or jam’a masjid of the city, which 
bears an inscription, stating that it was founded by Sultan Ahmad, and was 
finished in 827, seven years after the fort or “ Bhadar.” The masjid now 
known as that of Sult4n Ahmad stands inside the ‘‘ Bhadar” in the S.W. 
corner; it was used by Sultén Ahmad’s successors as a kind of royal chapel, 
and was probably erected for that purpose. Its inscription states that it 
was finished in 817.—(‘‘Indian Antiquary,’’ vol. iv. (1875), pp. 290, 291. 
See also Hope’s ‘“ Architecture of Ahmaddébéd,”’ Burgess’s ‘“ Report on 
Kathidwér,’’ p. 6.) 
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In the same year* that the Sultan left Bhardj (Broach), and 
engaged in the building of Ahmaddbaéd, Médud son of Firdéz 
and Masti Khan, at the instance of the puzzle-headed Badar 
’Al&,t entered into a conspiracy with Ran Mal, Rajah of I’dar, 
and broke out in rebellion. They sought refuge in I'dar. The 
Sultén marched towards I’'dar to put them down. From the 
town of Birhatit he sent a powerful army, under the command 
of Hoshang, whose title was Futteh Khan, his only uncle, and 
son§ of Sultan Muzaffar. This force was to march by way of 
the town of Mordsah, into the country of I'dar. At this 
juncture Ibrahim, son of Nizim, whose title was Rukn Khan, 
held Mérésah on the part of Sultén Ahmad. The rebel Médtid 
brought this Rukn Khan over to hisside. Médid, Badar ’Alé4, 
Masti Khan, and Ran Mal, Rajah of I'dar, having joined, set 
forth from I'dar and went to the village of Rangpur,|| one of 


* The “ Tab. Akbari”’ says in 814. 

+ Badar ’Al4 was, according te the “Tab. Akbari,” a near connection of 
Muzaffar Shah I., and that work says that it was this Badar’Al4 who instigated 
Médid to his first revolt; if so, he may be the same as Malik Badar Khattd, 
spoken of in a previous note. Considering that Muzaffar Shah was himself 
originally of a Khatti stock, it is quite possible that Badar ’Al4é may have 
been a Khatri of the same stock; or he may have been a connection by 
marriage. QOne MS. makes Firédz Khan also a participator in this outbreak, 
or, at least, to have instigated it. 

¢ Or Barhani, or Parhanf, “‘ Pirthf.” One MS. of the “Tab. Akbari’’ has 
“ Patani,’ but most MSS. give Birhat{. 

§ The language of the writer is vague, and the relationship of the various 
persons named to Sultén Muzaffar and to Ahmad is not always very clear. 
Shams Khan Djndani seems certainly to have been the brother of Muzaffar 
Shéh, and may have been the same as Nasrat Khan, who has been already 
mentioned. Firdz Khan was certainly the son of Shams Khan, who was 
Governor of NA4gér when Muzaffar died—where, also, his descendants seem 
to have long continued in power. Mddid was son of Firéz Khan. Firdz 
Khan seems to have died (see infra) in 855 a.H., and Méddd, whose death is 
also expressly mentioned, would secm to have predeceased his father. Their 
relation to Ahmad Shéh was that of cousinship. It is less easy to say what 
was the exact relationship of Masti (Haibét) Khan; he is called a son of 
Muzaffar Shéh, but, on the other hand, Fatteh Khan is said to be Ahmad’s 
“only uncle.’’ This may mean only uncle of full blood. Firishtah, however, 
calls Mast{ (Haibdt) Khdén also the King’s full (haktkt) uncle, and both 
the “ Tabak&t-i-Akbari’’ and Firishtah, as has been seen, make Sa’adat and 
Sher Khan also sons of Muzaffar Shéh, and it seems they too joined this 
rebellion. According to Firishtah and the “ Tab. Akbarf,” moreover, Fatteh 
Kh4n was also won over by Sayyid Ibrahim (Rukn Khén), and joined the 
rebels with his whole force. | 

|| According to the ‘“ Tabakét-i-Akbari,” only MoédGd and the R&jah of 
I’dar were in Rangptr. The other chiefs were all in Mordsah. This account 
tallies better with the subsequent story, for Badar ’Al4 was killed in the 
storming of Mérasah. 
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the dependencies of I'dar, about five kés from Mérfsah. There 
they encamped. They then began to strengthen the fort 
of Mérésah. They dug a deep ditch round it, and they 
furnished the ramparts with guns and muskets in regular 
form. 

The Sult&4n marched and encamped near Moéraésah. His 
religious feelings and fear of God inclined him to peace. He 
sent a messenger to the rebels to warn them that perseverance 
in revolt would end in their destruction, and that they had 
better seek for forgiveness and open for themselves the gates of 
mercy. To this they gave no ear. The Sultén invested the 
fort, and again pressed friendly counsel upon them. The 
rebels deceitfully and treacherously answered that they had 
again and again offended, so they despaired for their lives and 
for the safety of their families. They intreated that some of 
the ministers and nobles of the state should be sent to conduct 
them to the royal presence, and the names were suggested of 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, waztr, of Sa’d-ul-Mulk, commander of the 
left wing, Malik Ahmad ’Aziz-ul-Mulk, and Nasir-us-Saif, 
entitled Azhdar Khia. 

The Sultan granted this request, but said (to those who 
went), “Do not go into the fort, and beware of treachery.” 
When the above-mentioned nobles approached the gate of the 
fort, Badar ’Al4, who had set a party of armed men in ambush, 
came out to meet them. They conversed freely and pleasantly 
with each other, so that the amirs were deceived, and all suspicion 
of treachery was banished from their hearts. Badar ’Al& then 
proposed that Niz4m-ul-Mulk and Sa’d-ul-Mulk should come 
aside and listen in private to what he had to say. They with- 
drew from the assembly, and Badar ’Al4 gave the signal for the 
men in ambush to rush out, and having made the two maliks 
prisoners, to take them inside the fort.* Niz&ém-ul-Mulk cried 
out with a loud voice, ‘‘Tell the Sultén that what was fated 
has happened to us, and let him not delay, on our account, in 


* “And confine them, with chains on their feet, in a dark cell,” 
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pressing the siege and reducing the fort.”* The Sultfén gave 
orders for his men to push boldly forward to the fort on every 
side, and to swarm round it like ants. On the third day he 
himself went to the edge of the ditch, and the soldiers esca- 
laded the fort on all sides. The rebels gave up resistance, and 
tried to hide themselves in underground places.t Badar ’Al4 
and Rukn-ud-din Khan were killed. Mddud, son of Firéz, 
and the Rajah of I’dar escaped and fled to I’dar. Nizéim-ul- 
Moljk and Sa’d-ul-Mulk came out safe and sound from the 
dungeon in which they had been confined. This happened on 
the 5th Jumad-al-awal, a.n. 814 (a.p. 1411). 

When the Rajah of I’dar realised what had happenedt he 
hit upon a plan for making terms for himself. He got together 
all the elephants, and horses belonging to Modud, son of 
Firéz Khan, and of Masti Khan, and sent them to the Sultan, 
He then gave up their baggage to plunder. After this they 
went to Nagor and joined Shams Khan Dindéni.§ This man 
was called Dindani because some of his front teeth had grown 
long and projected. In the end, Méddud|| was killed in a 
battle between R4n4 Mokal, R4jah of Chitor, and Shams Khan 
Dindéni. When the Sultan learned what the Réjah of I’dar 
had done, he forgave his offences, and after receiving a suitable 
tribute from him, returned. 

In the year H. 816 (a.p. 1413) ’Usmén Ahmad Sarkheji and 
Sher Malik, son of Sah Malik, officials{] in the town of Nahr- 


* The “Tab. Akbari” explains that this speech was made, as it appeared 
that the object of Badar ’Al4 in seizing these nobles was that he hoped 
that the storm of the fort would hardly be attempted while he held them in 
his power. 

+ Tai-khdnahhdi, i.e. underground rooms, used both for concealment and for 
occupation in warm weather. 

+ This shows that the Réjah could not have been in Mér&sah itself. 

§ Dindéni, from danddn, ‘‘teeth.” The literal meaning of the explanation 
in the text is, that the two teeth between the two centre and the two canine 
teeth had grown out and projected. 

| The ‘Tab. Akbarf”? makes this Firéz Khan, and also gives the battle 
as being between Firéz Khan and Ran& Mékal. The text is probably 


q The word is tarfdaridn, which means usually the administrators of 
certain small subdivisions of territory. 
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wila, Ahmad Sher Malik, Suléman Afghaén* entitled ’Azam 
Khan, and I’sa Salar, turned traitors and opened a secret cor- 
respondence with Sultan Hoshang, King of Mélwah, telling 
him that if he had a mind to conquer the country of Gujarat, 
he should come forward, and they would bestir themselves 
to assist him, and that, between them, in removing Sultfén 
Ahmad the throne of Gujarat would be at his disposal. To 
strengthen themselves in this design they won over several of 
the zaminddrs of Gujarét, such as Kaénhé Satars4l, Rajah 
of the country of Jhaél4w4r, who had fallen into the hell 
of turbulence, and others, and prepared a revolt. Sultén 
Hoshang, upon this incitement, sent several of his chief officers 
from his capital towards Gujar4t to make war upon Sultdén 
Ahmad. 

When he was informed of these proceedings, Sultén Ahmad 
sent Prince Latif Khan, his brother,t and the waztr Nizém-ul- 
Mulk to bring Shékh (Shér) Malik and Kénhé toaccount. He 
also marched out himself, and took up a position at the village 
of Péndri, in the pargana of Sénouli, ten miles from the hill 
of Champfnir. Thence he sent ’"Imad-ul-Mulk Khf&sah-khél,t 
at the head of a powerful army, to attack Hoshang. Sultén 
Hoshang said to his ministers and amirs, “I must not fight 
against "Im4d-ul-Mulk; for if Heaven gives me the victory, 
it will be said that I have vanquished the slave of Sultén 
Ahmad; but if the result should be contrariwise, it will 
be said that the slave of Sultén Ahmad defeated Sultan 
Hoshang. This would be defeat upon defeat. So it is 
better to withdraw from this war at once.” Sultan Hoshang 
accordingly, considering discretion the better part of valour, 


* The “Tab. Akbari” saya Malik Adam Bhikan Sulémdn Afghén, thus 
making him the same as the loyal chief defeated in MédGd’s first revolt. 

+ The MSS. of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari” differ as to the relationship; two, 
and the lithographed version, call him “ brother,” two call him “ cousin,’’ 
and one “own brother to Sultén Mahmid.” The “ Tabakét-i-Akbari” says 
the Sultén’s own brother and son of Sultén Mahmid, i.e. the Sultan’s father, 
originally Tatar Khan. 

t~ The “Tab. Akbari ” adds the epithet of ‘“ Samarkandi,” 
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retreated.* ’Iméd-ul-Mulk laid waste a small portion of the 
territories of Mélwah and retired. Latif Khén and Nizim- 
ul-Mulk drove Shékh Malik and Satarsél before them to the 
country of Sérath, which belonged to Mandalik, Réjah of 
Girnfr. There they left the offenders to the consequences of 
their offence, and returned.t Sultén Ahmad went with a light 
and joyful heart to Ahmadabad. 

It is well known to historians that the rust of idolatry was 
first removed from the mirror of the country of Gujarat by 
’Alf-ud-din, King of Dehli.t Along a line drawn from the 
city of Nahrwalah to the fortress of Bharuj (Broach) the faith 
of Islim shone bright, but in the countries beyond that line 
the dimness of infidelity maintained its ground. Inthe end 
the efforts and perseverance of the Sulténs of Gujarét (God’s 
mercy and pardon be on them!) made al) pure and bright. 
Several districts were brought to the light of Isl4m by Sultén 
Ahmad, and will be mentioned, with descriptions. 


* It need not be said that this is not the literal translation, but it gives 
the force of the sneer conveyed by the original, and, indeed, is not far from 
its actual purport. The ‘Tab. Akbari” enters into a grave argument to 
prove that Sultan Hoshang’s defence was a very lame one. 

+ According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” when Latif Khan halted to return, the 
rebels came back and made a night attack on his camp, which, however, 
resulted in their entire discomfiture. 

t Cy. Elphinstone’s ‘“‘ History of India,” 3rd ed. (1849), p. 677: “ When 
Gujardét separated from Dehli, the new king had but a narrow territory on 
the plain. On the N.W. were the independent Rajahs of Jhalér and Siréhi, 
from whom he occasionally levied contributions. The R&jah of I’dar, another 
Rajput prince, was in possession of the western part of the hills, and though 
he was obliged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular tribute, yet these 
advantages were seldom gained without a struggle, and he was a constant 
source of disturbance to the King of Gujarat by joining his enemies and 
harbouring fugitives from his country. The rest of the hilly and forest tract 
was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and K6olis, among whom some 
Rajpit princes, mostly connected with Mewéar, had also formed petty 
states. The peninsula [of Sdérath or Kathidwdr] was in the hands of some 
of the Hind tribes, who had mostly come from Koch or Sind at different 
periods some centuries before. They were probably tributary, but by no 
means obedient. All these petty states preserved their existence, and were 
within the last few years almost as independent as under the Kings of 
Gujarét. The real possessions, therefore, of these Kings only included the 
plains between the hills and the sea, and, even of that the eastern part 
belonged to a Réjah who resided in the fort of Chémpénir. On the other 
hand, the territory of Gujarat stretched along the sea to the south-east 
s0 as to embrace the city of Sirat, and some of the country beyond it.” 


q 
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In the year Hw. 817 (a.p. 1414), Sultén Ahmad marched 
against the infidels of Girnfr, a celebrated fortress in the 
country of Sérath. Réo Mandalik,* the Rajah of Girndr, had 
assembled his forces near the skirts of the mountains to await 
him. He fought an action with the royal troops, and was 
defeated ; a large number of infidels are said to have been slain. 
The R&jah fled to his fortress.t The light of Isl4m did not 
shine fully over the country on this occasion; still the power 
of the infidels was broken, and they were changed from the 
quality of harbis (i.e. enemies) to the condition of zimmis (i.e. 
tributaries or subjects). The fort of Junahgarh, which 
stands near the skirt of the mountains of Girndr, fell into the 
hands of the Sultén,{ and many of the zaminddrs of Sdérath 
submitted, gave in their allegiance, and agreed to pay suitable 
tribute. The Sultén then returned to his capital, leaving 
Sultén Sidid Ab-ul-Khén and Sdid K4&sim to receive the 
payments of the zamindars. 

In the month of Jum4d-ul-awal a.#. 818 (a.p. 1415),§ Ahmad 
went forth with his army to destroy the temple of Sidhpur, the 


* Réo Mandalik, the title assumed by all the chiefs of Girnér. According 
to the “ T4rikh-i-Sdérath,” the Réo Mandalik was, at this period, Khengén, 
son of Jaya Singh. 

+ There are some descriptive verses here quoted from the “ Térikh-i-Ahmad 
Shahi,” of Halwi Shirazi. It is intended to give these in vol. ii, when describ- 
ing that work. 

t The “Tab. Akbari’’ implies that the fort capitulated, and it says that 
the law and teaching of Isl4m were restored, t.e. as Muhamad Toghlak had 
established them. 

§ Firishtah says that “in this year Sultan Ahmad gave to Malik Tuhfah 
the title of Taj-ul-Mulk, and commissioned him to war with the infidels on the 
borders of Gujar4t. He overcame them, and placed the burden of the jizéah 
and khardj (the tax on infidels and the payment of revenue or tribute) on the 
necks of recusants and rebels. Some he brought into the fold of Isl4m, and 
he established such a firm hold upon Gujarat that the names of grdée and 
mawds were no longer heard of.” The expedition was probably against a 
number of petty recusants. As to the terms grds and mawds, they occur 
repeatedly in the course of this work. As to their etymology, see “ Ras 
Méla,” 2nd ed. p. 567. It may be said that at this time grds had come to 
signify (1) black mail paid to powerful local chiefs for protection and for 
immunity from plunder, (2) lands or allowances made over to such chiefs 
by Government, or allowed to be retained by them both as a politic provision 
to keep them quiet, and as a retainer, for military or other services; os a 
matter of fact, the holders of these fiefs were mostly RajpGts, and the lands 
they held part of their ancient hereditary possessions. Mawds seems to 
signify “a natural stronghold,” or place of refuge not necessarily fortified, 
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idols of which were all made of silver and gold.* In the year 
H. 819 (1416 a.p.) the Sultan led his army against Dhar, for 
the following reason. On the occasion when the Sultén 
marched against Sulténpur and Nandarbér, in order to put 
down Nasir bin ’Ain-ul-Mulk,+ the ruler of Asir and Burhfn- 


such as abounded in the rough and sparsely populated hills to the east of 
Gujarat. In these places many Koli and other chiefs maintained a quasi-inde- 
pendent authority, and were termed mawdsfs. It was the policy of the 
Mahomedan rulers to reduce as far as possible the independent status both of 
grasiahs and mawdsts, and the extracts already given from the “ Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi” as to the condition of the revenue in the days of Muzaffar III, 
show that even then that policy had been carried very far. In the early and 
palmy days of Moghul rule this desired object was almost completely attained. 
Only a very few chiefs still retained any grds allowances or any hereditary status. 
But in the decline of the Moghul empire some of those who were wealthy 
enough extended their influence by farming Government villages in their own 
neighbourhood, and when the central power collapsed these villages were 
included in their grds. Others levied, by force, dues from the cultivators of 
all the villages which they could overawe. (This class of grds ia now dis- 
tinguished in Gujarft as Todd grds.) And thus many of the old families, 
especially in Kéthi4war, who had been crushed and impoverished, recovered 
much of their ancient importance and in a great measure still retain it under 
British rule. [The latter part of this note is given in the words of Major 
Watson, Political Agent in Kathid4wfr.] The following extract of a transla- 
tion by Mr. Kinloch Forbes (“ Rdés Mala,” 2nd ed., p. 564) gives a vivid picture 
of the result of Ahmad Sh&h’s policy and of the state of the country in his 
time. “ All the zamfnddrs in the time of Ahmad Shé4h raised their heads in 
rebellion; they were, however, punished, and the servants of the king 
established in every place. In consequence of being thus completely dis- 
possessed, that bad (class) of inhabitants being hopeless, began to infest the 
roads and villages with their depredations. Amarchy ensued. ... Those 
whose duty it was to advise put an end to these calamities, and exacted 
security from the zamfnddrs to discontinue their opposition. Three portions 
of the land of each was acknowledged as the portion of the king, and one 
part that of the zamfnddrs, under the denomination of wdntd, and they 
engaged to furnish guards and protection to their own villages, and to hold 
themselves in readiness for the service of the king whenever called upon. As 
these people did not see it possible to maintain themselves without paying 
obedience to the prince, they now attended to make their submission and to pay 
the king’s saldmé for their wdntds. From this time saldmf and peshkash 
became established among them. Some of the zamifnddrs were converted to 
Islam and were entrusted with their own talukahs. . . . they engaging, how- 
ever, to pay the imperial peshkash; on the other hand, from those zaminddrs over 
whom the hand of conquest did not extend, the payment of a yearly peshkash 
was exacted.” The Hindi zaminddrs seem to have retained their wdntd till 
the time of Mahmid III., by whom it was forcibly resumed. Saldm? and 
peshkash were apparently money payments, probably of no great amount, 
exacted as an acknowledgment of the Sultaén’s superiority. 

* Here also follow verses pretty certainly from the ‘ Tarikh-i-Ahmad 
Shahi (though this is not expressly said), and these also it is proposed to give 
in Vol ITI. 

+ Firishtah and the ‘“ Tab. Akbari” here supply several links which are 
deficient in the “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi.” In the first place the former author relates 
that in 819 a.u. (it must have been early in the year) Sultén Ahmad marched 
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pur, the zamindars of Gujarat, such as Puinjé Rajah of 1'dar, 
Tirbang Das Rajah of Chémpd4nir, Satarsé] R4éjah of Jhalé- 
war, and Tiri Réjah of Nadét, conspired together, and wrote 
to Sultén Hoshang, the ruler of Mandu, informing him that 
Sultfén Ahmad had gone to Sulténpur and Nandarb4r, and 
that he was fighting with Nasir-ud-din, and (promising) that 
if he (Sult4n Hoshang) would seize the opportunity of attack- 
ing Gujarat, they would make his conquest of that country an 
easy matter. Accordingly, Sultan Hoshang prepared an army, 
and wrote to Shams Kh4n Dind&ni and to Méodid, the son of 
Firéz Kh&én, of whom mention has been before made, inform- 
ing them of his intention to attack Gujarft, and asking them 
to lend their assistance. In return, he promised to make over 
to them the city of Pattan and its dependencies, and told them 
that, if they refused, Sultan Ahmad would satisfy his old 
grudge against them. Upon the receipt of this message, 
Shams Kh4n wrote to Sultan Ahmad, informing him that 
Sultén Hoshang was secretly hostile to him, and had solicited 
their assistance in an attack which he was meditating on 


on a “religious campaign”? towards Nagér, destroying all the idols and idol- 
temples which he came across, and acquiring much plunder. He arrived 
‘at Négér (held apparently by Shams Khén Dind&nf) and laid siege to it, but 
on hearing that Khizr Khan, the ruler of Dehli, was marching to its relief 
and had advanced as far as the village of Tang, Ahmad Shéh raised the siege 
and returned to Ahmadabid. The subsequent events about to be described 
are referred by Firishtah to the year 821; but, as they manifestly occurred 
between the Nagér expedition and the events recorded in the text, they must 
have taken place in 819 a.H. They are as follows: It would seem that while 
Sultén Ahmad was campaigning in Nagér, Nasir, who had succeeded his 
father, Malik R&jah (whose title, apparently, was ’Ain-ul-Mulk), as ruler of 
-Asir and Burhdnpir (Khandésh), invaded Sultanpir and Nandarbar, the out- 
lying provinces of Gujardt adjoining his own frontier. Sultén Ahmad moved 
down promptly to Sultaénpir [it is not quite clear whether he went in 
person, but it seems, from what followed, probable that he did so], and the 
invasion failed. Firishtah says that Nasir Khan was incited to this attack by 
Sultén Hoshang. On its failure, Nasir Khan retired to Asir, and Sultén 
Ahmad despatched a force against Batndl (now called Tambol), a small bill- 
fort in Khandésh, which was reduced [Firishtah says a large sam of money 
was exacted from the Rajah of Batndé]], and, as the rains had then set in and 
the army was wearied with several months of continuous marching, Sultén 
Ahmad was on the point of returning to Ahmadaébaéd, when he received 
intelligence of the confederation mentioned in the text. This narrative 
explains the allusion in the text to the march against Nandarbér and 
Sulténptr, of which no previous mention had been made. 
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Gujarét. But, said they, “We are the subjects of your 
Majesty ; we rule in this quiet place under favour of your 
auspices. Far be it from us to join with your enemies!” 
This letter was carried by camel-express to the Sultan at 
Sult4npur, and at the same time he received intelligence that 
Sultén Hoshang had marched from the town of Makréj, and 
halted at Mordsah. 

The Sult4én started from Nandarbér, although it was the 
rainy season, towards the Gujarat country. Notwithstanding 
the violent rain and the heavy mud in the roads, he arrived 
at Mordsah, and pitched his camp opposite to that of Sultén 
Hoshang, on the seventh day, which was the 16th Rajab, 
a.H.819. Sultén Hoshang said to the above-mentioned Rajahs, 
“You told me that you would take me to Gujardét before 
Sult4n Ahmad could hear the news, but now he is here, only 
five kds off, and you gave me no warning of his coming. This 
is a plain proof that you are really hostile, and not friendly. 
I have no longer any trust in your statements.” Sultén 
Hoshang fled by night, and the R&jahs scattered in all direc- 
tions, and repented of what they had done. Sultén Ahmad 
stayed for some days at Mordsah. 

It was now reported that, in consequence of the disturbance 
created by Sultén Hoshang, the zaminddrs of Sdrath had 
refused to pay their revenue, and had broken out in revolt. 
At the same time news arrived that Nasir, son of Rajah Malik, 
ruler of Asir, in confederation with Ghazni Kh&n, son of 
Sultaén Hoshang, had recommenced hostilities. By a strata- 
gem of Iftikhfr-ul-Mulk, son of Rajah Malik, they obtained 
possession of the fort of Thalnir.* Supported by the zamtn- 


* The relation given in the text is somewhat confused, and is stated with 
more clearness and apparent probability by Firishtah. Thélnfr had been 
assigned to Iftikh4r-ul-Mulk (who was Nasir Khaén’s younger brother), by 
their father, Malik Rajah, the first of the Fardki kings of Khaéndésh, and with 
it certain territories, as his inheritance. Nasfr Kh4n, who seems to have been 
restless, ambitious, and unscrupulous, seized the fort from lftikh4r-ul-Mulk, 
instead of gaining it by a stratagem of his. Firishtah says it was taken by 
force, but the “Tab. Akbarf’’ says by stratagem; any way, he got it, and 
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dars of the districts of Nadot, they proceeded towards Sultan- 
pur and Nandarbér, and revived the former sedition.* On 
the new moon of Zi Hijj, they killed Malik Ahmad Sharf, 
Court Chamberlain, in the fort of Sulténpur, and were press- 
ing on their attack; nor was it then known what they had 
accomplished. Sultan Ahmad detached Malik Mahmiud Bargi 
and Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, with an adequate force, to reduce the 
rebels of Sérath, and detached Malik Mahmud, entitled Khan 
?A'zim, with a large number of troops, against Nasir Khan.t 
When Malik Mahmud had ravaged the country of Nadét and 
approached Sulténpur, Ghazni Khan fled towards Malwah, and 
Nasir to the fort of Thélnir. Mahmud pursued and besieged 
Nasir in the fort of Thalnir. He so pressed the siege that in 
a short time Nasir was compelled to capitulate. Malik 
Mahmid wrote a report to the Sultfin, and asked forgiveness 
for Nasir. The Sultén complied, gave Nasir the title of Khan, 
and so secured his adhesion. 

Sultfn Ahmad, shortly after, led an army towards Mélwah 
to punish the offence, above described, of which Sultén 
Hoshang had been guilty. At that time, Piinjé, son of Ran 
Mal Rajah of I'dar, Tirbang Das Raéjah of Chaimpdnir, the 
R&jah of N&dét, and others, who had joined Sultén Hoshang 
at the time of his inroad, now sent their envoys to make 
their submission to Sultén Ahmad, and to ask for his forgive- 


was assisted in doing so by Ghazni Khan, who was his wife’s nephew; Sultaén 
Hoshang being his brother-in-law, as he had married the daughter of Dildwar 
Khén. Whether their object at first was merely to seize Thalnfr, and the 
attack on SultAnpur an after-thought, or whether this was designed from the 
beginning, the fact was that the two confederates did renew their attempt on 
these provinces, and, aided by the Rajah of Naddét (“ Tab. Akbarf’’), foratime 
carried all before them. On the whole it seems likely that the attack by 
Sultén Hoshang, the rising in Sdérath, and the second adventure of Nasir Khén 
in Sultd4npdr, were concerted movements, and intended to be simultaneous; 
and, if it had not been for Sultan Ahmad’s prompt march to meet Sultan 
Hoshang, and the precipitate flight of that irresolute and treacherous prince, 
Sultén Ahmad would have had a very serious task on his hands. 

* “Revived the former sedition.’’ Literally, ‘“ Watered the plant of 
sedition.” 

+ This passage is omitted in some of the MSS., but it is necessary to the 
story. 
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ness.* The Sultén, from motives of policy, forgave them. 
Leaving Malik Zi4-ud-din, entitled Niz4m-ul-Mulk, wazir at 
the capital, Sultén Ahmad marched, by regular marches, 
against Mflwah. When he reached the confines of the terri- 
tory of Ujain, on the banks of the K4élifdah, he came in face 
of Sultén Hoshang, who had surrounded his army with a deep 
ditch and strong abattis, and was ready for battle. 

The story runs that Sultén Ahmad, on the day of battle, 
armed himself and mounted his horse. On his way he came 
to the tent of Malik Farid, son of *Imf&d-ul-Mulk. He drew 
rein, and sent a message to him, saying that he would confer 
upon him the title of 7Im&d-ul-Mulk, which his father had 
left vacant, and desiring him to come out and put on the robe 
of honour. Malik Farid was engaged in anointing himself, 
that is, he was rubbing his body with oil. They told the 
Sultan what he was doing, and begged for a few moments’ 
delay ; but the Sultan went on to the field of battle, and the 
forces on both sides were drawn up in array. Malik Farid, 
according to habit, after anointing himself with oil, mounted 
his horse, and came to the side of a river, where there was a 
difficult ford. Men were standing about, and he called out, 
‘‘Can anybody show the road to the Sultan?” as he could find 
no way to where the Sultan was. A person told him that he 
knew a way over, but that it led to the rear of Sultén 
Hoshang’s army. Farid exclaimed, “ What better could be 
desired?’ Malik Farid pressed forward under the guidance 
of this man, and just when both armies closed with each other, 
and were engaged along the whole line, Malik Farid, as it were 
from the invisible or from the realms above, appeared in the 
rear of Sultan Hoshang’s centre, and at once shouting “ Allah, 
Allah !”? charged like a tiger or a leopard. Just at that time 
’ Sultén Hoshang’s advanced force was repulsed, and, although 


* According to the “Tab. Akbarf,” the Réjah of Mandal did not submit 
with the rest of the Rajahs, and Niz4m-ul-Mulk had orders to punish him in 
Sultan Ahmad’s absence. 
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he fought bravely, he was overpowered,* and suffered a signal 
defeat. Sultén Ahmad was victorious and triumphant. All 
the treasure and equipage and baggage fell into the hands of 
his army, and Sultén Hoshang took refuge in the fort of 
Mandi. Sultén Ahmad pursued him to the gates of the 
fortress. He then fell back, and, encamping in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mandi, he sent out forces to ravage the country 
of Mélwah. After a while he set out for his capital, and 
entered it in triumph. 

At the beginning of the month of Zi-l-ka’da, a.H. 821 
(a.p. 1418), Sultén Ahmad started to settle accounts with 
Tirbang Das Rajah of Chémpanir, but that year he did not 
press the siege with determination,t because his heart was really 
intent upon the reduction of Mandi. He plundered and de- 
stroyed some places in the district, but he accepted a suitable 
peace-offering. Onthe 19th Safar, Sultén Ahmad marched 
towards Sénkherah Bahédarptr. ‘The conquest of Sénkherah 
has been sung in verse by the poet Halwi.t . . . After 
ravaging the country of Sdnkherah, on the 22nd Safar 822 


* The ‘“‘ Tab. Akbari”’ represents the matter somewhat otherwise. It says 
that an elephant from the Gujarét army charged that of Mdélwah and threw 
it into confusion, and then the Gujarat cavalry charged. Ghaznf Khan, Sultén 
Hoshang’s son, confronted it and drove it back, by shooting arrows into its 
forehead, then rallied his troops and charged the Gujarat line so vigorously 
that it was beginning to give way when Malik Farid charged, as described, in 
the rear of the Malwah army. Firishtah says the elephant broke the 
enemy’s line, and, their cavalry charging, Ghazni Khén was wounded, and 
fell back. All accounts, however, agree that it was Malik Farid’s charge 
which decided the day, and both do justice to the personal gallantry of 
Sultaén Hoshang, who, whatever his faults may have been, does not seem to 
have been deficient in valour, as the ‘Tab. Akbari” expressly says, though 
adding that he was no general. The “Tab. Akbari” states that Ahmad Sh4h, 
before retiring, cut down all the trees near his camp (whether fruit trees or 
others) to punish Sultén Hoshang. 

+ The words in the text are somewhat dubious, and might mean that the 
Sultén did not actually besiege Ch&mpdnfr, but, according to the ‘Tab. 
Akbari,”’ he at least very strictly invested it till the Rajah submitted. 

t The details given in this extract are of no importance; no mention of 
any fighting is made; the expedition seems to have been undertaken solely to 
plunder and destroy the idol temples of Sénkherah, and to have been com- 
menced without any provocation, and to have been completed without resis- 
tance. The original will be dealt with in Vol. II. under the head of the 
‘T4rikh-i-Ahmad Shaéhf,” with the other extracts from the same work found 
in the “‘ Mirdt-i-Sikandarf.”’ 
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(a.p. 1419) he laid the foundation of a fort at Sénkherah; he 
also built a mosque for the rites of the Mahomedan religion, 
and appointed sdzis and preachers to maintain its laws and 
doctrines. In the same year he founded a fort at the village 
of M&kni, a dependency of Sénkherah ; and having left a gar- 
rison to maintain order in that neighbourhood, he led his 
army towards Mandu.* 

When Sultén Ahmad arrived at Dhar he was met by envoys 
from Sult4n Hoshang, two confidential counsellors of that 
sovereign, whose names were Maula4naé Misa and ’Ali J&mdér — 
(z.e. “ Treasurer”). They were admitted to an audience, and 
sued for peace, and made apologies in full detail for all Sultan 
Hoshang’s past offences. The trusted ministers and wisest 
nobles of Sultén Ahmad strongly supported their plea 
for peace. He yielded to their solicitations, and, foregoing all 
intentions of revenge, withdrew from the place. ‘On his camp 
passing through the territory of Champanir, he directed his 
soldiers to lay it utterly waste. From thence he went to 
Ahmadab4d, where he arrived in the month of Rabi’-ul-akhir. 

In the year g. 823 (4.p. 1420) he went forth to establish 
rule and order in his territories. Wherever there was turbu- 
lence he repressed it. He threw down the idol temples and 
built masjids in their stead, and founded forts and established 
military posts. First he built a fort at the village of Janur, 
in the pargana of Bard Sanwél. After that, he built the town 
of Dhémdd in the hills, and he erected a fort there. He re- 
paired the fort of K4reth, which was founded in the time of 
Sultan ’Alé-ud-din by Alp Khan Sanjar in 8. 704 (a.p. 1304), 
but had fallen into decay, and he gave it the name of Sultén- 
&bad. After that, he returned to Ahmadéb4d. 

In the year H. 824 (a.p. 1421) he led his army from Ahmad- 
&bid towards Ch&mp4nir, from thence to Sdnkherah,t and 

* The “Tab. Akbarf”’ says that on his way to Mandd he punished “the 
infidels of the hills of Kantaré” by laying waste their territories. 


+ According to the ‘‘Tab. Akbarf,’’ Sult4n Ahmad built another jama’ 
masjid at Sénkherah on this occasion. 
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onwards to Chéli Mahésar, which belongs to Mandi.* In the 
month of Rabi’-ul-awal, a. 825 (a.p. 1422), he encamped at 
the town of Mahésar, and invested the fort. At that time 
Sultan Hoshang had gone to J4jnagar elephant-hunting, and 
the people of the fort, having no hope of relief, surrendered 
the keys to Sultén Ahmad, who placed a trusty garrison in 
the place.t 

On the 12th Rabi’-ul-4khir he sat down before Mandi, and, 
having invested the fort, he sent out detachments to get pos- 
session of the territories of Maélwah. He maintained the siege 
of Mandu for one month and eighteen days, during which con- 
tinual fighting went on. The rainy season then came on, and 
he repaired to Ujain, which is in the very centre of the domi- 
nions of Mandu.{ There he halted, and secured possession 


* According to the “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi,” Ahmad Shah made an expedition in 
822 a.H. against Jhéléwdr, but the Rajah purchased peace by the payment of 
a heavy tribute. 

+ According to the “ Térfkh-i-Alfi,” Sultén Ahmad began this year with an 
attack on the Rajah of Jhdldwdér, whom he besieged in his capital. The 
Rajah submitted, and paid a heavy tribute to secure himself from molesta- 
tion. The reason of Sultén Ahmad’s attack upon Mand& does not seem very 
clear. It does not seem much in accordance with Ahmad Shah’s general 
conduct that he should have been induced merely by the absence of Hoshang, 
with whom he was at peace, to attack a Mahomedan country. Of course, 
for an attack on an infidel country no special justification would have been 
necessary. The “Tab. Akbari’”’ says, and Firishtah quotes the “ Tarfkh-i- 
Alfi”’ as representing [the passage is not to be found in the only copy of the 
“ Tarikh-i-Alfi’’ available for this work] that the facts as stated to Sultan 
Ahmad were, that Hoshang had disappeared, that no one knew what had 
become of him, and that his nobles had divided his kingdom among them- 
selves ; this last passage may, perhaps, explain Sult4n Ahmad’s motives, for 
certainly the account of Hoshang’s sudden disappearance, while proceeding in 
disguise to Jaéjnagar, might well lead to a belief that he had, by some means, 
come to an untimely end, and Sult4n Ahmad might well consider himself as 
much entitled to the throne thus left vacant as the nobles of his court were. 
The particulars of Hoshang’s romantic excursion to Jajnagar are given 
in full detail, by both the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Alfi’’ and the “ Tab. Akbari,” as well 
as by Firishtab, and there seems no reason to doubt their general correctness. 

t According to the “Tab. Akbari,” while he was at Ujain, Sultén Ahmad 
parcelled out the districts of Ujain among his own officers. The names of 
some of these, and of the districts assigned to them, are given in the “ Tab. 
Akbari,” which says that arrangements were made to collect the autumn 
(kharif) harvest. It seems, also, that it was the dispersion of his troops on 
this duty which made him unable to prevent the entry of Hoshang into 
MandG. According to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” another reason for deferring the 
siege of Mand was a deficiency in the apparatus for = siege, which Sultén 
Ahmad found would be necessary, and which arrived from Gujardt just as 
Sultén Hoshang came back. The “ Tab. Akbari” confirms this. 
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of the greater part of Mélwah. At the end of the rainy 
season he again laid siege to Mandu. In the meantime Sultan 
Hoshang, having obtained some fine elephants at Jajnagar, 
returned by a circuitous route, and got into the fort of Mandi 
through the Térfpur gate. He exerted himself strenuously in 
strengthening it; and Sultén Ahmad, feeling that he was then 
unable to reduce the place, marched to Sérangpur, hoping to 
draw Hoshang out of his fortress, or, failing this, to take 
possession of his territories, so as to compel him to come out 
of the fort. 

Ahmad invested Sfrangpur at his leisure,* and ambassadors 
then came to him on a_ mission from MHoshang, con- 
cealing enmity under the cloak of amity. They presented 
their master’s greetings, and expressed his surprise that a 
religious, God-fearing monarch should, for one offence com- 
mitted by the Sultan, thus personally attack and lay waste a 
country of Isl4im, and should listen to no explanation and 
apology. They promised on behalf of Sultén Hoshang that 
he would henceforth act loyally and submissively, and expressed 
his hopes that his offence would be forgiven, that Sultfén Ahmad 
would withdraw to his own country, and abandon all inten- 
tions of vengeance. Sultfén Ahmad was himself disposed to 
mercy rather than to revenge. His ministers and attendants 
also added their intercession, so he graciously granted peace 
and issued orders for a return towards his own country. 

On the 12th of the month of Muharram, a.n. 826 (26th of 
December 1422), just when Sultén Ahmad had decided upon 


* According to both the “Tab. Akbari” and the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,’? Sultén 
Hoshang, by a rapid march, got into Sdérangpir before the Gujardt army arrived 
there. But before leaving Mand, he sent the embassy to Sultan Ahmad to put 
him off his guard. According to the latter work, these men reached Sultan 
Ahmad before he came to Sérangpir, and, as Firishtah quotes the “ Térikh- 
i-Alff,” their instructions were to amuse him till Sérangpdr was put in a 
state of defence. This passage is not, however, in the copy of the “ Tarikh-i- 
Alfi’’ used for this work. But Sult4én Ahmad, having agreed to peace, sent the 
ambassadors back to Hoshang, and the same night encamped in fancied 
security outside Sérangpfir. This account is at least probable, for the text 
says that after the battle Sult4n Hoshang escaped to Sdérangpdr, and the 
scene of the battle certainly seems to have been there, or close by. 
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peace, Sultén Hoshang treacherously made a night attack 
upon him when he was thrown off his guard against all deceit 
and perfidy. Suddenly a great outcry arose in camp, and the 
silence of the night was disturbed by a tumult. Some thought 
the Day of Judgment had come, others thought a furious 
elephant had broken loose. At last it became known that it 
was the noise of a night attack by the enemy. Malik Munir 
awoke Sultén Ahmad, who armed himself and came out of 
his tent. There were two horses there, belonging to the 
horsemen on duty. The Sultén mounted one, and his equerry,* 
Malik Jaundén, mounted the other, and they rode out to the 
verge of the camp. The forces of Sultén Hoshang fell first 
upon Sdémantt Rajput, Grésiah of the district of Dandéh, who 
held the advanced post, and he, with five hundred RAjputs, was 
killed. The enemy pressed onwards, and many of Sultan 
Ahmad’s men were slain. The Sultén said to Malik Jaunan, 
“Can you find out what Farid Sult4ni and Mahk Mukarrabt{ 
are doing, and bring them to me?” 

Jaundn galloped off into the camp, and found that these two 
amirs, with their forces armed and ready, were proceeding from 
their own tents towards the Sultén’s pavilion. He asked them 
where they were going, and told them the Sultan had sent for 
them. They replied, “The enemy is advancing, let us first fall 
upon him.” Malik Jaundn told them that the Sult4n was 
standing alone at the margin of the camp and expecting to be 
joined by them, and that they ought to ask him and act 
according to his orders. These two veterans brought nearly a 
thousand armed and mounted men to the support of the 
Sultan. He grossly abused them,§ saying that he had allowed 


* Nyy, , 

t These names are variously given—Sdmamt, Sdmant, Sdmat, and Dandéh- 
Rékht, as well as Dandéh. 

t Malik Mukarrab is said, by the “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi,” to have brought up the 
siege material from Gujar4t to Mand, and to have joined the Sultén there. 
On his arrival he had been told off to attack the Jodhpér gate, but the news 
of Hoshang’s return frustrated Sultan Ahmad’s designs. 

§ Literally, ‘gave them filthy abuse,’ ols bls _ soliny, 
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himself to be off his guard depending on their watchfulness, 
but they had been more off their guard even than himself. 
They replied that it had been so ordained, and craved per- 
mission to attack the traitor and give him the recompense of 
his perfidy, which, God willing, they hoped to do. The 
Sultén directed them to wait patiently for a while, as the 
morning was near and the enemy would then be caught 
plundering. 

Sultan Ahmad then again despatched Malik Jaun4n to learn 
what he could of the enemy. He galloped off, and found that 
Sultén Hoshang, with a few men, was standing in front of 
Sultan Ahmad’s pavilion, and that they were bringing out the 
horses of the royal guard and the fighting elephants for 
Hoshang’s inspection. The bulk of the soldiers were busy 
plundering. Jaundn returned and reported the state of affairs. 
Just then the day dawned, and Sultaén Ahmad cried, ‘“ Now, 
my brave fellows, now is the time to play the man!” Witha 
thousand men, each of whom was as brave as a lion, he 
advanced, and when Shah Hoshang’s army came in sight they 
brandished their swords and charged, shouting “ Allah! 
Allah!” Each of the two kings with his two-handed sword 
fought for his honour and his dignity with the greatest fury 
imaginable, till both were wounded.* When it grew light the 
eyes of the elephant-drivers of Ahmad Shé&h fell upon their 
sovereign ; they formed line with their elephauts and charged 
the enemy. Hoshang, unable to withstand them, took to 
flight, and the victory remained with Sultén Ahmad. The 
soldiers of Hoshang abandoned their spoil and were glad to 
escape with their lives.t From every side Sultén Ahmad’s 
troops collected and congratulated him, and the Sultén 
returned thanks to Almighty God. Sultén Hoshang, depressed 


* The “Tab. Akbari’? confirms the story that the Sulténs mutually 
wounded each other. 

¢ ‘‘Seven fine elephants, brought from Jaéjnagar, also fell into his hands,” 
— Tab. Akbarf.”’ 
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and dejected, with a few disordered troops, took shelter in the 
fort of Sdérangpur. 

On the 24th Rabi’-ul-4khir Sultén Ahmad turned towards 
his capital, but Hoshang rallied his forces and again made 
ready for battle. Sultén Ahmad halted till the enemy came 
up, and another battle was fought.* It was obstinately con- 
tested, but Hoshang was again defeated. They say that four 
thousand of his men were slain upon the battle-fieldt The 
grand elephants which he had brought from Jajnagar fell into 
the hands of the Sultan, who returned triumphant towards his 
capital, On the 4th Jumad-ul-akhir a.H. 826 (a.p. 1428), he 
reached Ahmadabad and rested there with great satisfaction 
and pleasure. The people of the city were loud in their con- 
gratulations and praises. It is said that two months before 
this happened Sultén Ahmad, writing from Sérangpir, said to 
Shékh Ahmad, ‘From the present appearance of affairs it 
seems likely that I may be detained some time longer in these 
parts.” The Shékh wrote in reply that the Sultén would 
return to his capital victorious and glorious in the year eight 
hundred and twenty-six, and so it proved. ... 

For three years{ after this the Sultan gave his army rest, 
and every man lived in ease and comfort. In the year H. 829§ 

* The ‘Tab. Akbari’’ says that the engagement was preceded by an 
attack on a foraging party of Sultan Ahmad’s, commanded by Iftikhér-ul- 
Mulk and Safdar Khan, but the Gujaratis came off victorious. 

+ The “ Térikh-i-Alfi”’ says that four thousand nine hundred of Hoshang’s 
men fell in this battle and in the subsequent pursuit. 

{ ‘In consequence of the hardships endured by his army in this campaign, 
he rested for three years.’’— “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” cited by Firishtah. 

§ The “Tab. Akbari” says that the reason of this campaign was, that 
while the campaign against Sultén Hoshang was proceeding, Pinja, the 
Rajah of l'dar, was detected in a hostile and secret correspondence with 
Sultén Hoshang. Pinjé made offers of submission, but Sultan Ahmad, as he 
had twice before broken his engagements, declined to treat with him. I’dar 
was plundered, and Punjé fled to the hills of Bijanagar. The attack on the 
foragers is given in the ‘‘ Tab. Akbari” as an incident of a further campaign 
against Panj&. That Prince again made offer of submission, but as the 
Sultan had decided on occupying the country, he would not listen to any 
negociations. In fact, he seems to have built Ahmadnagar as an outpost to 
overawe I’dar, and only delayed his second attack till the fortifications of that 
place were complete. Briggs, in a note to the parallel passage in Firishtah, 


would correct the name of the town to Sdébarmati, but Ahmadnagar on the 
Hatmati exists to this day. 
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he marched against I’dar, drove the R&jah into the hilly 
country, and laid waste his territory. In a.#. 830 (a.p. 1427) 
he founded the city of Ahmad-nagar upon the bank of the 
H4tmati on the confines of Gujarat, ten kdés from I’dar, and 
built a strong stone wall round it. He proposed to make the 
place his own head-quarters. 

In 4.8. 831 (a.p. 1428) some troops went out to collect forage, 
when Punjé, Rajah of I’dar, came out of an ambush and 
attacked the foragers. ‘The commander of the foraging party 
suffered defeat, and Pinjé captured and drove off before him 
an elephant which had accompanied the party. In the end 
the troops who had been scattered rallied, and pursued Punja. 
They came to a defile, on one side of which was a lofty 
precipice and on the other a ravine of vast depth. Between 
the two ran a narrow path which one horseman only at a time 
could traverse, and that with difficulty. Punj& entered this 
narrow pass, and the royal forces pursued him. The elephant- 
driver turning his animal, drove it at Punj&,* whose horse shied, 
and, springing aside, fell into the abyss. There Punjé gave up 
his soul to the lord of hell. The soldiers led back the 
recaptured elephant, but no one knew what had happened to 
Punj4. The next day a wood-cutter cut off his head and 
broaght it to the Sultén, who was astonished and would not 
believe that it was Punja’s head. He inquired if anyone could 
identify Pinj&. One of the royal soldiers who had been in the 
service of Punj& said that he knew him, and when he saw the 
head, exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes! this is the head of Réo Jiu.” The 
attendants of the court reviled the man because he had 
mentioned the name of the infidel in such respectful terms; 
but the Sultan reproved them, saying that the man had only 
been faithful to his salt.t 


* According to the account in the “‘ Tab. Akbarf,’’ Panja was following the 
elephant, and urging him on with the point of his spear. 

+t The “Tab. Akbari’’ here again furnishes details which are wanting in 
the ‘‘ Mirdét-i-Sikandari,’’ and which run as follows:—‘On the day after 
(after that on which Panjd’s head was brought in), Sultan Ahmad proceeded 
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For two years the Sultan remained in his capital, occupied 
in bringing his own kingdom into order, and did not concern 
himself with other countries. He settled the arrangements of 
his army and for the administration of his territories, under 
the advice of ministers of integrity and nobles of wisdom and 
experience, after the following manner. The remuneration of 
his soldiery was given half by means of a jdgir and half in 
ready-money from the Treasury. The reason of this measure 
was that it was believed that if the whole amount were paid 
in cash, it would be of no benefit (i.e. the men would spend it 
recklessly), and the men would be found unprepared with their 
equipments, and would take no interest in the defence of their 
country. Whereas if half the remuneration were given by a 
jdgir,* the men would get fodder and wood, milk, curds, and 
goats from their own lands, and would be in comfort. They 
would engage in agriculture and build themselves houses. They 
would, by these means, be themselves advantaged, and would 
also be interested heart and soul in the protection of the 
country. The money moiety was regularly paid month by 
month without excuse or delay, and the men were required to 


towards I’dar, and sent out detachments to ravage the villages of I’dar and 
Bijanagar. Bir Radi (some MSS. have Har, qud Hari Ra&o), the son of Punjé, 
through the mediation of Khan Jahd4n Sultaéni, sought forgiveness and pro- 
mised to pay an annual tribute of three lakhs of silver tankahs. The Sultan 
graciously pardoned him, and accepted him as one of his adherents. Having 
given to Malik Hasan the title of Safdar-ul-Mulk, he left him, with a strong 
force, in charge of Ahmadnagar. He then laid waste the country of Gilwaérah 
and returned to Ahmadabad, where he made the people happy by his bounty 
and condescension. A little while after the Sultan sent Malik Mukarrab with 
a party of the royal retainers to Bir Rai, the Rajah of I’dar, with an imprest 
for the payment of their allowances. When they arrived, Bir Rii procras- 
tinated and evaded payment. It so happened that he heard that the Sultdn 
had moved out of Ahmadabad, and was getting ready his army. This news 
so alarmed Bir Rai, that he fled and went into hiding. Sultén Ahmad, on 
being informed of the Rai’s behaviour, left Ahmadnagar on the 4th Safar 
832 a.H. (14th Nov. 1428 a.p.), and, marching rapidly, reached I’dar on the 
6th (the distance is described as ten kés, say twenty miles). After roturning 
thanks to God, he laid the foundation of a magjid there, and, leaving a garrison 
in the place, returned to Ahmaddébad.” 

* It is not necessary to suppose that the men always had lands actually 
assigned toeach. They may often have received (probably actually did) 
assignments of the revenues of lands held by others. Still even jdgirddrs 
always received, by custom, such articles as those enumerated in the text as 
perquisites, over and above the bare money revenue, 
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attend at the place of payment to receive it. Thus, when they 
were called out on service, they would not be in want of means 
whether the campaign was in a place near at hand or in a 
distant one. And when the soldier had to go a long dis- 
tance from home, or his supplies could not be forwarded to 
him by reason of the difficulties of the road, the money 
portion of his allowances was, in such cases, paid to him 
from the royal treasury (sc. at head-quarters with the army), 
so that the man might not either be destitute of necessaries 
during the campaign, or get into debt. The soldier also felt 
at his ease regarding his family, which could draw its support 
during his absence from his jdgir. 

As regarded financial officers, it was made a rule that there 
was to be one a dependant of the Sultan, together with one 
who was a man of good family ; for if both were men of good 
family they would probably become intimate, would form a 
league with each other, and give themselves up to peculation. 
If both were dependants of the Sultan, the case would be 
worse still.* The proverb says :— 


Creatures in their own class their own friends find ; 
Pigeons to pigeons, hawks to hawks, are kind. 


The collectors of the parganahs also were to be appointed upon 
the same principle. This system continued in operation until 
the end of the reign of Sultén Muzaffar, son of Sultan 
Mahmid Bigarha. In the reign of Sult4n Bahadar, when 
there was a very large army, competent ministers inquired 
into the resources of the country. Some districts had increased 
[in value] tenfold, others nine, eight, or sevenfold, and 
nowhere was the increase less than double the original value. 
After that, changes and alterations found their way in. Rule 

* The meaning of this passage seems to be that two men were to have 
joint charge of each office, and, in order that they might act as checks upon 
each other, they were to be selected from different classes: one was to 
be usually taken from the personal followers of the Sultén (often probably 


from the Khdnahsédf); the other from the local nobility. The couplet 
quoted is a well-known Persian saying. 
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and system were set aside. From that time forward, con- 
fusion sprang up in the country, and factions raised their 
heads, as will be set out hereafter. - 

In the year H. 835 (a.p. 1432), Firéz Bahmani, King of the 
countries of the Dakhin, had led an army against the infidels 
of Bijanagar, and had been defeated. Between him and Sultan 
Ahmad there was a friendly and intimate alliance, so the latter 
sent a large army to assist him. When this army reached the 
fort of ThAlnir (?), Sultén Firéz died, and his son* Sultén 
Ahmad Bahmani succeeded him. He transmitted some 
valuable presents to Sultan Ahmad, and sent back his army. 

From the year 886 to 845 (a.p. 1432 to 1441) every year 
Sultén Ahmad sent forth an army, sometimes against the 
R&jah of I'dar, sometimes’to call Nasir Khén, son of Rajah 
ruler of A’sir, to account, sometimes to chastise Sult4n Ahmad 
Bahmani, and sometimes to plunder the country of Mewér. 
Occasionally he led his army himself, and victory always 
attended him. In all his reign he never suffered a defeat, and 
the armies of Gujar&t invariably prevailed over those of Mandi, 
the Dakhin, A'sir, the infidels of Mewar, and surrounding 
countries, 

[The “ Mirdt-i-Sikandart,” for some reason, gives only the 
above brief summary of the latter years of Sultén Ahmad's 
reign. The following extracts will supply the deficiency. | 

The “ Tabakdt-i-Akbart” says that—In the year 833 (a.p. 
1430), Kanha, R&jah of Jh4léw4r, seeing how Sultén Ahmad 
had nearly made an end with I'dar, and apprehending that 
he would next deal with other zaminddrs, thought it prudent 


* This is an error. Ahmad Sha4h (Wali) Bahmanf was brother, not son, of 
Firéz Shah, whose throne he usurped, supplanting Firdéz’s son and heir. As 
Ahmad Sh&h of Gujar&t was personally attached to the deceased king, 
Ahmad Shéh Wali Bahmani probably did not feel at all strengthened by 
the presence of the Gujarét troops, and so politely dismissed them. The 
chronology of the text is, moreover, erroneous here by ten years. Firishtah 
gives the date of Firéz Shéh’s death and Ahmad’s accession as 825 A.H., and 
this date is verified by coins (published by the Hon. Mr. Gibbs in the ‘“ Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,’ vol. i. (1881), 8rd series, pp. 112-14) of Firdéz Shah dated 
825, and of Ahmad Shéh dated 826, and struck at Ahsandbéd (Kulbargah). 
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to seek safety in flight. The army which had been sent for 
his chastisement pursued him. He proceeded to A’sir and 
Burhénpir. Nasir Khén of A’sir accepted from the Ré&i 
a present of two worn-out elephants, and forgetting what was 
due to the Sultén, admitted the R&i into his territory. After 
a short stay, Kénhé went to Kulbargah, and obtained from 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani a force to assist him. With this he 
plundered and laid waste a few of the villages of Nandarbér. 
When this news reached him, Sultén Ahmad’ of Gujarat sent 
his son, Muhamad Khan, attended by several great nobles, 
such as Said Abu-l-Khan, Said K4sim, son of Said ’A'lam, 
Malik Mukarrab, Ahmad Ai&z, and Malik Iftikh4r-ul-Mulk, 
to punish these proceedings. He fought an action with the 
Dakhinis, in which they were defeated ; a great many were killed 
or taken prisoners, and those who escaped fled to Daulatébéd.* 

The Bahmani Sultén then sent his eldest son, ’Al4-ud-din, 
and a younger son Khin-Jahan, to give battle to Prince Mu- 
hamad. The general direction of the army was given to. 
Kadar Khan, one of the great nobles of the Dakhini kingdom. 
Under the advice of K4dar Khan, Prince ’Al4-ud-din marched 
to Daulatabid, where Nasir Khan of A'sir and Burh4npur, and 
Kanha R4jah of Jhalfwar, joined his army and besought his 
protection. Prince Muhamad of Gujarét also advanced to 
Daulataébéd. Several skirmishes ensued between the two 
armies. Muhamad Kh&n offered battle, and both armies 
eagerly engaged. Inthe midst of the fight Malik Mukarrab 
Ahmad Aifz and Kaédar Khan, both of them generals, engaged 
each other, and Kadar Khan was unhorsed. Malik Iftikhfér- 


* The “ Térikh-i-Alff’’ says this battle was fought at the Manik-bruj pass, 
and the second one in the immediate vicinity of Daulatébéd. Firishtah says 
the second battle was fought at Manik-bruj. The context seems to show 
that the “ Taérikh-i-Alfi” is right. There were, according to that authority, 
one hundred elephants with the second Gujarét army, but it puts these events 
a year earlier, and calls Kanhé “ Kanthaé Sars4]”’ (Satarsal?); but as the 
narrative is continued by an account of the invasion of Mahéim by Malik-ut- 
Tujjér, it is probable that the narrative covers some time, as both from 
the text and Firishtah this latter occurrence seems to have taken place 
in 834 a.H, 
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ul-Mulk captured two* large elephants. Prince ’Al4-ud-din 
fled for refuge to the fortress of Daulatéb&d, and Nasir Khan 
to the mountains of Kaland in the territories of A’sir. The 
Prince of Gujar&t, when he perceived the reduction of Dau- 
lat&b&d to be impracticable, laid waste part of the territories 
of A’sir and Burhdupur, and took up his quarters at Nandar- 
b&r, from whence he sent a despatch with the news to Sultén 
Ahmad, who, in reply, directed him to remain there for a 
while and settle the country, so as to put matters on a per- 
manent footing. 

Year 884 (a.p. 1481). A person named Kutb, who held 
the island of Mahéimt (Bombay), and several other oppressed 
persons, complained to Sultén Ahmad that Malik Hasan,{ 
called Malik-ut-Tujj4r, one of the great nobles of Ahmad Shéh 
Bahmani, had come from the Dakhin, and had taken forcible 
possession of the island and of the neighbouring districts, thus 
attacking a Musulmén territory, and making Musulmdns pri- 
soners. Sultén Ahmad of Gujardt despatched his son Zafar 
Khan to put down Malik-ut-Tujjfr, and many leading nobles 


* Some MSS. say only one elephant. 

+ Firishtah is more explicit : ‘Who held the island of Mahé{m on the part 
of the Gujaratis.” His version is that Kutb died, and the Bahmanf seized 
the opportunity so presented. The “ Térikh-i-Alff’” calls him “ Rai Kutb, 
hdkim of Mahéim’’; and he was, doubtless, the R4f of Mahéim whose 
daughter Prince Fateh Kha4n is said, in the sequel, to have married. 
He was, probably, one of the petty local princes, former rulers of Mahé{m, 
who had embraced Muhamadanism, and had been allowed by the Gujarét 
kings to retain a modified independence under them. The “ T&rfkh-i-Alfi” 
also says that his death was the occasion of Malik-ut-Tujjdr’s attack. 
Very probably he had left no direct male heir, and in gnarrying the RAi’s 
eit to his own son, Sult4n Ahmad consolidated thé Gujarat claim on 
Mahfdim. 

t “ Malik Hasan.”’ The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” calls him “Hasan Arab.’”’ This 
was ‘“ Khalf Hasan,’’ a merchant of Basrah, who, when Ahmad Walf fled 
for his life from Kulbargah, in the reign of Firéz Sh&h Bahman{, was the 
first adherent who joined him. Ahmad Walf{, indeed, owed his success and 
his throne in a great measure to the active assistance and to the counsels 
of Khalf Hasan, and when he became King he conferred on Khalf Hasan, 
with reference to his original calling, the title of ‘ Malik-ut-Tujjar,” the 
‘‘ Lord of the Merchants.” The title seems to have continued as one of 
those attached to the Bahmanf court even after the death of its first holder. 
He was not improbably an Arab by birth, as the expression in the 
“ Térikh-i-Alfi’”’ implies. The Bahmant histories admit, while endeavouring 
to extenuate, the defeat of their army on this occasion. Firishtah says 
that Malik-ut-Tujjdr’s brother was killed, 
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of experience were sent with him. The Sult&n also wrote to 
Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, kdétwal of Dip (Dit) to prepare the ships 
belonging to his ports, and to co-operate with Prince Zafar 
Khén. Mukhlis-ul-Mulk collected seven hundred ships, small 
and great, from the towns of Pattan, Diu, the port of Ghégah, 
and the district of Kambhfiat, and having fitted them out, he 
went to the environs of Mahdim to serve with Prince Zafar 
Khan. The amfrs agreed that the ships should go to Thanah, 
and that they should go by land. 

When Zafar Khén approached Thaénah, he sent forward Malik 
Iftikhér-ul-Mulk and Mahk Suhréb Sulténi to invest it. The 
ships also arrived, filled with armed men, and closed the entrance 
[from the sea]. When the siege was commenced, the com- 
mander of Thénah made a vigorous sally, but was driven back, 
and as he could not cope with the forces of Gujarat, he fled, 
and the Prince, by the advice of his nobles, leaving a con- 
siderable force in that vicinity, himself advanced against 
Mahfim. Malik-ut-Tujjér had felled large trees and made a 
barricade on the shore of Mahéim. When the troops of Sultén 
Ahmad advanced, he sallied out from behind the barricade. 
The contest was fiercely maintained on both sides during the 
whole day, but in the end Malik-ut-Tujjér fled within the 
island of Mahéim. As the ships now arrived, the Gujaratis 
attacked it both by sea and land. 

Malik-ut-Tujjér wrote to the Sultan Ahmad Bahmani asking 
for succour ; Sultin Ahmad Bahmani sent ten thousand horse 
and sixty odd elephants from Daulataébad, under the command 
of his two sons, and he sent Khan-Jahén, his waztr, to guide 
and advise the princes. When this army drew near, Malik- 
ut-Tujjér, having satisfied himself as to the security of the 
island and the stockade, went out to wait upon the two princes. 
After full discussion, it was resolved that the first effort should 
be made to clear the Thénah district, and they accordingly 
moved upon Thénah. The prince Zafar Khan of Gujarét 
moved to the support of his men in Thanah, and when the 
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two armies met they fought from early morning till sunset, but 
in the end the Dakhinis were defeated. Malik-ut-Tujjar re- 
tired to the village of Jélnah.* His men fled for their lives 
from Mahéim, and Zafar Kh&n entered and victoriously took 
possession. Some of the agents of Malik-ut-Tujjdr fled by 
sea, but ships were sent in pursuit and captured them. Several 
ships were loaded with stuffs and clothes and precious stones, 
and sent as offerings to Sultan Ahmad. All the country of 
Mahdim was occupied and divided among the amfrs and officers. 

This defeat greatly vexed Ahmad Sh&h Bahmani, and in 
revenge he attacked the country of Baglaénah, near to Surat.t 
Prince Muhamad Khan, who was in the vicinity of Nandarbér 
and Sulténpur, wrote to his father, saying that he had now 
been detached for four years and some months, that many ot 
his officers, great and small, in consequence of the lapse of 
time and the desertion of their men, had returned to their 
homes, and that he had not a sufficient force at his disposal, 
that Sultén Ahmad Bahmani had attacked Baglinah and was 
threatening the country he held. 

On receipt of this letter, the Sultan of Gujarat postponed 
attacking Chaémpdnir,{ and proceeded to Nédét. He ravaged 
that country, and then went on to N andarbér, and met Prince 
Muhamad Khén and his nobles, each of whom was honoured 
with favours according to his rank and position. At this place, 
and in the same year, 885, spies reported that the Bahmani 
king, on hearing of the Sultén’s approach, had withdrawn to 
his capital at Kulbargah, leaving an army on the frontier of 
his territories. Rejoiced at this intelligence, the Sultén of 
Gujar&t returned towards Ahmadabéd by regular marches. 

When Ahmad had crossed the T&pti, news was brought 
that the Bahmani king had laid siege to the fort of Tambél, 
which Malik Sa’4dat Sultén was vigorously defending. The 

* Firishtah, ‘‘ Chaknah.”’ 


+ Firishtah says a hill fort in Kandésh. 


t According to Firishtah, he had actually marched against Champénir in 
person. 
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King of Gujarét instantly turned back and marched towards 
Tambél. As soon as Sultén Ahmad Bahmani was made 
acquainted with this news, he engaged, by robes of honour 
and many presents, a party of pdiks, and told them that 
succours for the garrison were near at hand, and that the King 
of Gujarat was approaching. Immediate action was therefore 
necessary, and, if they could effect his object that night, he 
would give them untold rewards. larly in the night the 
pétks went to the glacis of the fort, and, proceeding quietly 
under cover of the rocks to the wall, climbed inside, and were 
about to throw open the gate, when Malik Sa’4dat came up 
and attacked the assailants. Many of them were slain, and 
the rest, in despair, threw themselves down from the walls and 
perished. The garrison then opened the gate and made a 
sortie, when they killed and wounded many who were asleep in 
the trenches. 

Sultén Ahmad of Gujarft now drew near, and the Bahmani 
king, drawing off from the fort, went to meet him. He 
summoned his nobles and chief officers, and thus addressed them: 
“The army of Gujarét has now on several occasions over- 
thrown that of the Dakhin, and has taken possession of 
Mahéim. If I now show any hesitation or weakness, the 
kingdom of the Dakhin will pass out of my hands.” He then 
marshalled his troops and prepared for battle. Sultén Ahmad 
also advanced with his forces in battle array, and a desperate 
contest ensued. When the action began, Déid Khan, one of 
the chief Dakhini nobles, having sought a personal combat, 
was made prisoner by ’Azd-ul-Mulk. Both sides were inter- 
mingled in the fight, and both displayed great gallantry. 
When the day closed the battle ceased, and both sides sounded 
the retreat, and both withdrew to their first positions. As the 
Dakhini troops had suffered severely, Sultén Ahmad Bahmani 
determined to retreat. Next day the King of Gujarat entered 
Tambél. He commended Malik Sa’Adat Sultdn, and, leaving a 
party of troops to strengthen him, he proceeded to ThAlnir. 
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He ordered the rebuilding of the fort, and after ravaging the 
country round, he left Malik T&j-ul-Mulk, to whom he gave 
the title of Mu’in-ul-Mulk, in charge, and proceeded by way of 
Sult4upir and Nandarbér to Ahmad4baéd.* Shortly after- 
wards the daughter of the R4i of Mah&im was given in marriage 
to Prince Fateh Khan.t 

In the Bahmani historyt the story of the siege of Tambél is 
somewhat differently told. The substance of the contradictory 
tale of the Dakhini history is that the siege had lasted two years 
when Ahmad Sh4h Gujarfti sent an envoy to the Bahmani 
king, asking him to leave the fort in the possession of Gujarat. 
Sultén Ahmad Bahmani would not consent, and the Sultén of 
Gujarat, in revenge, marched into the Bahmani territories, and 
began to plunder and destroy, which prevented the Bahmani king 
from continuing the siege. The account given by the author 
of the Bahmani history is not clearly written, while that im the 
Gujarat history is explicit and is probably nearer the truth. 

In Rajab, 836 (a.p. 1483), Sultén Ahmad set out on a 
campaign against Mewar and Nagér and K6liwfrah. When he 
reached Sidhpur, he sent out detachments to lay waste the 
towns and villages in all directions, and they razed the idol- 
temples wherever they found them. After some time he 
reached the town of Dungarpur. Ganes4, R&jah of that place, 
fled, but he repented and returned to wait upon the Sultén, 
when he was received as an adherent and offered a befitting 
tribute. The Sultén having chastised and ravaged K6liwdrah, 
proceeded to the country of Gilw4r4, where he levelled with the 
ground the lofty fort and the idol-temples of Rénfé Mokal.§ 


* According to Firishtah he went to NA4dét before returning to Ahmadabéd, 
and left ’Ain-ul-Mulk in charge of that district. 

+ According to Firishtah this marriage took place in 836 a.n. (probably 
early in the year). 

tT ool gy. Firishtah says the Sirdj-ut-tawdrtkh-i-Dakhin. Acoording 


to the Bahmanf account which Firishtah extracts, the campaign was a drawn 
one, and ended by an engagement to respect the status quo ante bellum. - 

§ This paragraph is not in all copies of the “Tab. Akbari,” but is con- 
firmed by Firishtah, who places this campaign also in 836 a.H. The ‘“‘ Térikh- 
i-Alfi’’ also gives this date, and says it was conducted against Dilwdrah and 
Deahhilwarah (Gilwdérah ?), dependencies belonging to Rén& Mokal (of Chitér). 
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He also executed several rebels who fell into his hands, by 
casting them under the feet of elephants. Leaving Malik 
Munir Sultani to collect the revenue of that country, he went 
on towards the Rathér country. The chiefs of the R&thors* 
submitted to him, and, having paid tribute, were enrolled 
among his adherents. Firéz, son of Shams Khan Dindani, 
nephew of Sult&én Muzaffar, who held the government of 
Nagér, came to pay his respects, and offered a tribute of 
several lakhs of rupees, which the Sultén graciously refused. 
Having established some military posts in the Mawés districts, 
he returned to Ahmadébéd. Whenever Sultén Ahmad 
returned from a journey or a campaign, he always gave a 
grand entertainment, and rewarded any of the nobles or 
soldiers who had done approved service, either by presents or 
by advancement in employment, or in rank; and also dealt 
liberally with all the people of the city, with the moulvies, 
shékhs, and other deserving people. On the present occasion, 
also, he gave a great entertainment, and conferred various 
favours. 

In the year u. 839+ (a.p. 1435) intelligence was received 
that Mahmud Khfn, son of Malik Mo’ghis, wazfr of Sultén 
Hoshang, had poisoned Prince Ghazni Khan, who had acted 
as regent during the reign of his father, and had seized the 
government himself, under the style of Sultén Mahmud. 
Prince Ma’sid Khan, of M4lwah, fled for refuge to Sultan 
Ahmad of Gujarat. 

[The history of the campaign which ensued is here supplied 
from the “ Téartkh-i-Alft,” which, while avoiding the details as to 
Mélwah history which swell the account in the Mdlwah portion 
of the “ Tabakdt-i-Akbari,” gives a fuller and more intelligible 


* Firishtah specifies the chiefs of Biudi and Nowl&t. 

¢ This date is practically given by allauthorities. Ghaznf Khan, however, 
reigned for a short time after his father’s death under the name of Muhamad 
. Shah. It will be remembered that, according to the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,’? Malik 
Mo’ ghis was originally a kinsman (cousin) of Sultén Hoshang, and, having been 
largely instrumental in placing him on the throne, had held the office of waztr 
thronghout his reign, and had doubtless gained wealth, power, and influence. 
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account than Firishtah, and a far more complete one than that 
contained im the Gujardt portion of the ‘‘ Tabakét-i-Akbari,”’ 
Between two and three years seem to have elapsed since the 
murder of Ghaznt Khan before Sultén Ahmad actually invaded 
Mélwah. In the meantime, after various strong and unscrupu- 
lous measures to establish his authority, Mahmid Shah Khilji 
had gone to the eastern frontier of his dominion, where he was 
engaged in a campaign with the Dehli troops under the personal 
command of Bahléh Lodt (not yet on the throne), while his 
father, Malik Mo’ghis (termed always ’ Azim Humdiin, or Khén 
Jahdn), had vigorously attacked the numerous insurgents who 
were in arms against Mahmid’s usurpation. The chief of these 
was Prince Ahmad Khan, son of the late Sultén Hoshang, who 
defended himself vigorously in Isldmdbdd, till Malik Mo’ghis 
procured his death treacherously by poison. Malik Mo’ghis 
having effected this, had proceeded to attack other insurgents in 
Chandért and Bhtlsah, where Mahmid Shéh, having heard of 
Sultdén Ahmad’s intention, patched up a hasty peace with 
Bahloh Lédi and returned to Mdlwah. The sequel will be given 
in the words of the “Térikh-t-Alfi,” under the head first of the 
year 84] a.x.] 

When Ma’sid, the son of Hoshang Shah, fled from Mahmid 
Khilji, he went to Gujarat. Sult4n Ahmad of Gujarat adopted 
his cause, and marched in his support against Mélwah. When 
he reached the town of Salangpiirah,* he detached a force under 
some of his most trusted and experienced officers, against 
Khan Jahan (Malik Mo’ghis), who had marched from Bhilsah 
and Chandéri to join the army at Mandi. Kh&n Jahan 
learning this, by a rapid march reached the fort of Mandu, and 
the Gujarat ruler also arrived beneath its walls. Mahmud 
Khilji did not consider it prudent to risk a pitched battle, and 
shut himself up in the fort; but sent out a force every day 
which made a brief sally and then re-entered the fort. After 
some time he conceived the project of a night attack, but some 


* “ Jégnaptrab ” or “ Basondah ” according to various copies of Firishtah. 
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of the people in the fort warned Ahmad Shéh of Gujarét, who 
was prepared to meet the attack. Mahmud sallied from the 
fort, and when the forces met a stubbornly contested fight took 
place, and in the morning Mahmid Khilji drew off and returned 
into the fort. Ahmad Sh&h Gujarati detached his son, 
Muhamad Khan, with five thousand horse to Sérangpir, and 
he gained possession of that district. ’“Umar Kh4n, a son of 
Hoshang Shéh, who had fled from Mahmud Khilji, originated 
a rising in Chandéri. Mahmud Khilji became very anxious lest 
his enemies should get possession of all the outlying territories. 
He had, however, by great gallantry and foresight, made such 
excellent arrangements, that no one in the garrison was in any 
way straitened for the means of subsistence, whereas the 
besiegers were greatly in want of grain. 

(Under the year 842 a.n.).—In this year... . Mahmid 
Khilji, who was within the fort of Mand, perceiving that no 
advantage was to be gained by remaining shut up in the fort, 
issued out of the Tér4pur gate, and marched towards Sérang- 
pur. Malik Haji of Gujarft, who was guarding the road to 
Kaital,* opposed him and attacked the Mandi force, but was 
overthrown in the first charge and fled. He, joining Sultén 
Ahmad, informed the latter that Mabmud Khilji was marching 
on Sérangpir. Sultén Ahmad recalled his son, Muhamad 
Khan, who rejoined him by way of Ujain, and the governor of 
Sérangpur, who had espoused the cause of the Gujarftis, now 
again joined Mahmud Khaén. ’Umar Khén marched from 
Chandéri.t When he reached the banks of the Sfrangpur 

* “ Kaital.”” This name is variously given; one edition of Firishtah calls 
it Kan{fl, and Briggs says “a ford of the Chambal.”’ 

t According to the Mélwah history in the “ Tab. Akbarf,’””’ Mahmud Khan, 
who was pursuing Muhamad Khan towards Ujain, when he heard of the 
march of Prince ’Umar, was alarmed (and not, as it proved, without reason) 
that Ahmad Khin on being joined by Muhamad Khén would advance upon 
him, and that he would thus be shut in between two hostile forces. Accord- 
ingly he promptly turned upon the weaker force, that of "Umar Khan. He 
sent before him T4j Khdn, with a light force, who gained over the governor 
of Sérangpor (the name of this accomplished time-server was Malik Istahak), 


and carefully reconnoitred the ground. Had ’Umar Khan remained at 
Chandérf, or even at Bhilsah (which the ‘‘Tab. Akbari’’ says he burnt 
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river there were only six kés* between him and Mahmud 
Khén’s army. ’Umar Khan, leaving his standard flying in his 
centre, himself, with a party of veterans, lay in ambush,t 
watching a favourable opportunity for charging Mahmud 
Khilji’s main body. Someone informed Mahmud Khilji of 
this, who at once proceeded with his entire force to the spot 
where "Umar Khfn was lying in ambush. *Umar Khan gave 
battle and was defeated, and although his men endeavoured to 
bring him off the battle-field he would not go, saying, 
“ Mahmud Khan is the son of my father’s servant; to fly 
before him would be a hundred times worse than death.” So 
saying, he charged the centre of the Mélwah force, and was 
slain.t The Chandéri force which was with ‘Umar Khan 
begged for a truce, but fled in the night to Chandéri.§ 
Mahmtd Khan was greatly strengthened by this victory. A 
pestilence|| broke out in the Gujarét army, and Sult4n Ahmad 


en route to Sérangptr), and stood a siege till Ahmad came up, the ultimate 
result might have been very different; for, as Mahmiad Khilji feared, Sultan 
Ahmad did march against him with his main force; .but Prince ’Umar 
appears to have been acting quite independently of Sultén Ahmad, if, indeed, 
he was not actually jealous of him, as the avowed champion of his brother 
Ma’std. 

* This distance is given from the ‘Tab. Akbari’’ (Mdlwah history) the 
passage in the “ Tarikh-i-Alff”’ is defective, but it seems to say “ two to 
four kés.”’ 

t “On the top of the hill.” —“ Tab. Akbari” (Mélwah history). 

t According to the Mélwah history in the “ Tab. Akbari,” "Umar Khan 
was taken prisoner, his head struck off and exhibited to the main body of his 
troops on the end of a spear. 

§ Where they elected Sulimdn, son of Malik Shér Malik Ghéri, who had 
been next in command under ’Umar Khan, to be king, under the title of 
Sultén Shahdb-ud-din. 

|| The term used by Firishtah and by the “Tab. Akbari”’ in the history 
of Gujarét is , wabd. In the “Térikh-i-Alff” and the Mélwah chapter 
of the “Tab. Akbari” it is called qyclb td’a,in and probe od yclb 
td’a int ’aztm, “a great pestilence.” Firishtah describes it as “of a find 
little known in Hinddst4n.” The “Tab. Akbarf” says that several thousands 
died in two days, and that the survivors were unable to bury the dead. 
These particulars, especially the sudden and enormous mortality, seem to 
indicate that the disease was probably epidemic cholera; if so, this is 
apparently the earliest distinct mention of its ravages in history. Oddly 
enough it was a similar outbreak, in Lord Hastings’ camp in Central India, 
which first practically drew the attention of modern observers to this form of 
the disease. It would seem, however, that cholera was known in a sporadic 
form to Greek, Sanskrit, and Arab writers on medicine at an earlier period. 
See Macpherson’s “ Annals of Cholera,” London, 1872. 
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was compelled to return* to Gujarat ; all on the way back fell 
sick, and entered into Ahmadébféd without any parade.t 
(Close of extract from the Tdrtkh-i-Alft.) 

[The history is here again taken up by the “ Mirdt-i- 
Stkandarf.”’| Sult&én Ahmad died at Ahmad&bAd in the year 845 
(a.p. 1441),t and was buried in the mausoleum in the Manik 
chék of that city. He was born on the 19th Zi-l-Hijj 793 (18th 
of November, a.p. 13891). Twenty years of his noble life had 
passed when he ascended the throne, and he reigned thirty-two 
years, six months, and twenty days. His age, at his death, was 


* The “Tab. Akbarf”’ says he returned “ slowly.” 
+ Be-haztir ,yten. It may perhaps mean “dejected.” According to 


the “Tab. Akbarf’’ Sult&4n Ahmad expressed his regret to Ma’sud Khén that 
he was compelled to defer his reinstatement, but promised to repeat his 
campaign, which, however, he did not do before his death. 

t The chronology of the “ Mirét-i-Sikandarf’’ is here apparently at fault. 
The ‘Tab. Akbari’’ says Ahmad died on the 4th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 846. 
Firishtah and the “ Térikh-i-Alfi’’ say also 846. Coins exist struck in 
Ahmad Shéh’s name in 846. (See Thomas, ‘“ Chron. Pathan Kings,’’ p. 352.) 
There is a considerable difference in the MSS. of the “ Mir4t-i-Sikandarf ” as 
to the details given in the text, but those of MS. E (which agree with the 
“ Tabakat-i-Akbarif’’) give the only figures which agree among themselves 
and with other facts stated, and these point also to 846 a.a. If Ahmad was 
born in the last month of 793 a.u. he would have been a little under twenty 
on the day when he ascended the throne, which all authorities place in the 
middle of Ramz&n 813. Thirty-two years from that date would bring the 
time to Ramzén 845, and six months and twenty days would bring the date 
down exactly to Rab{f’-ul-Akhir 846. It may be useful here to give an 
approximate arrangement of the chronology of the last fourteen or fifteen 
years of Sult4n Ahmad’s reign. The death of Panjé Rajah of I’dar seems to 
have occurred in 831 4.u. The first occupation of I’dar followed, and Bir (or 
Hari) R&{’s submission after this date. There is considerable difference 
between the histories. According to the “ Mirét’”’ the second occupation of 
I’dar followed shortly afterwards, say in 832, and the Rdjah of Jhéldwdr’s 
flight, being expressly connected with that event, can hardly have been much 
later; besides, Prince Muhamad’s remonstrance to his father (which the 
“ Tarfkh-i-Alff”” puts in 885) complains that he had been absent from head- 
quarters above four years. It is possible that this may be partly accounted 
for by supposing that he was first detached against Bir RA{, while his father 
was occupied in reforming the administration of the country. The wars with 
Nasir Khén and Ahmad Shéh Bahmanf certainly occupied part of 888 ,but 

sibly began before and ended after that year. The attack on a eae 
alik-ut-Tujj4r seems to have ocourred in 884, and the war with the Bahmanis 
and the attack on Baglénah to have taken up that year and the greater part 
of 885. In 886 occurred apparently the attack on Batné] (Tamb6l), and the 
latter part of the same year (possibly part also of 837) was occupied by 
Sultén Ahmad’s last recorded “ crescentade” against the outlying terri- 
tories of Chitér. He appears to have remained quiet till 842, when the 
MAlwah campaign occurred, and nothing worthy of note is reported after 
that; possibly he did not recover his health sufficiently for further 


campaigning. 
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fifty-two years and some months. They say that from his 
youth to the last day of his life he never neglected to say the 
morning prayers. He was a disciple of the great Shékh 
Rukn-ud-din, who was a descendant of Shékh Farid Ganj-i- 
shakar Chishti,* whose sepulchre is in the pure city of Pattan, 
and he also maintained close friendship with the great Shékh 
Ahmad Khattu. Once on a dark night he poured the water for 
ablution on the hands of the Shékh, who said, “Is it Salah- 
ud-din? ” (who was the Shékh’s servant). He replied, “ No! 
Ahmad!” The Shékh answered, “O King, most blest!” 
He made his son serve Muhamad, the Shékh’s disciple, but he 
himself continued to be the disciple of Shékh Rukn-ud-din.t 
Above all things the Sultan had no equal in justice, piety, and 
valour, and was always fierce in religious warfare. 

It is related of him that his son-in-law, in the arrogance of 
youth and the pride of his royal alliance, committed murder. 
The Sultén arrested the criminal and sent him to the sézt, who 
compromised the offence with the heirs of the murdered person 
for forty camels as the fine of blood, and brought the parties 
before the Sultan. The Sultan said: “The heirs of the 
murdered person may be satisfied, but I must not be so; 
because persons enjoying my favour of high degree, through 
this deed, will trust to their own interest and power, and will 
be emboldened to spill innocent blood. In this case retaliation 
(4isds) must be preferred to the mulct for blood (diat).”’ He 
ordered the kdzi to execute the criminal in the b&z4r, and 
directed that the body should be exposed on the gibbet for a 
day; on the next day he ordered it to be taken away and 
buried. The effect of this exemplary punishment lasted from 
the beginning to the end of the Sult4n’s reign, and no noble or 


* Shékh Farfd Shakargunj Chisht{ buried at P&k Pattan or Ajhédhan in 
the Punjab; hence the word “pure,” equivalent to P&k, is used to dis- 
tinguish it from the Guwardt “Pattan’’ or NahrwAlah. 

t The ‘“ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi’’ mentions Shékh Rukn-ud-dfn as one of the 
holy men buried at Nahrwé&lah, and says that he was fi/th in descent from 
Shékh Farid Ganj-i-shakar, and that he died in 842 a.4, 
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soldier was concerned in murder. There is another story. 
The Sultan was sitting in the upper part of his palace one day, 
looking over the S4barmati which flows under the palace. He 
saw something black tossing about in the stream which was 
in flood, and ordered it to be brought to him. It proved to 
be a large jar, enveloped in a black blanket, in which someone 
had placed a corpse and set it afloat in the water. The Sultén 
desired all the potters in the city to be summoned, and when 
they were assembled he asked if any of them could identify 
the maker of the jar. One of them said, ‘‘ It was made by me. 
I sold it on such-and-such a day to the head-man of such- 
and-such a village, in the environs of Ahmad&béd.” The man 
named was arrested, and, on inquiry and trial, it proved that 
he had murdered a grain merchant, and, putting the corpse 
into the jar, had set it adrift on the river. Orders were 
issued for his execution; and, except these two murders, no 
one attempted any others during the reign of Sult4n Ahmad,* 


* Sultén Ahmad was doubtless, from the Muhamadan point of view, almost 
@ pattern monarch. He was a wise administrator, and the people prospered 
under the administration which he formed, as is amply proved by the 
increase of revenue which took place up to the time of Muzaffar II. He 
appears, too, to have strictly and justly enforced the law. He was an active 
and successful soldier, ready for the most part to assist a Muhamadan 
friend ; ready, also, with or without pretence, to attack an idolatrous neigh- 
bour, and to extirpate idol-worship wherever he could. No doubt his Hindi 
neighbours and subjects looked on the matter in a somewhat different light. 
Mr. Hope, in his “ Architecture of Ahmadab4d,” represents what was pro- 
bably their feeling. ‘‘ The vocation of Ahmad seems rather to have been to 
destroy than to build, for his whole reign is a series of efforts to break down 
the liberties, the temples, and the faith of the Hindt landholders of Gujardt, 
in which, of course, he met with determined resistance. ... Among the 
special causes of irritation were the appointment of an officer to destroy all 
temples, and the efforts of Shih Ahmad to replenish his harem. Two stories 
are characteristic of the spirit in which the latter were received. The chief 
MatGr was invited to Court, and then thrown into prison for refusing to 
marry his daughter to the Sultan. His queen obtained his liberation by 
surrendering the beauty. On his release she told him what she had done. 
The R&jpoot rose quick as thought and seized his sword. His wife cast her 
arms round him, but he dashed her to the ground, plunged his sword into 
his breast and expired. The gallant chief of Bééla was more fortunate; 
feigning to consent to a similar demand, he fixed a day for the marriage, but 
when the Sult4n arrived at Bédéla he was attacked by five thousand Rajpoots, 
and had to carry on a campaign for five months, at the end of which time 
the chief escaped with his daughter and married her to the Row of Edaur 
(R&{ of I’dar), the inveterate enemy of the Sult4n.”—Seo also “ Rés Méla,”’ 
pp. 336-346. It is, however, to be remembered that these marriages were 
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Sultén Ahmad was also fond of poetry, and a couplet in praise 
of the saint Shékh Burh4n* is attributed to him (a couple of 
lines consisting of puns on the saint’s name and titles, which 
would lose all force in translation). 


insisted upon everywhere in India by its Muhamadan invaders, in a great 
measure from motives of policy. Ahmad Sh&4h was, doubtless, a fanatical 
Muhamadan, and acted accordingly; but if this be put aside, and if he be 
acquitted of poisoning his grandfather, he was a sovereign far above the 
average, and he may be reckoned, not only as the “ founder of Ahmadébéd ” 
(voblaset Sh bdnt Ahmaddbdd), as historians often call him, but also as 
the virtual founder of his dynasty and of Muhamadan power in Gujar&t. 
The ‘“‘ Tabakdt-i-Akbari’’ states that after his death he was usually men- 
tioned as ‘‘Khudéyagén-i-Maghfar”’ ( she ytAlss), the “ Great Lord whose 
sins are forgiven.” 

* Shékh Burh&n, surnamed “ Kutb-ul-’A’lim,”? was by descent a Bukhérf 
Said. (He was, according to the “ Muntakhab-ul-Lubéh,’”’ a grandson of 
Makhdtn-i-Jehanifn.) He first became.a disciple of his uncle, Shéh Raja, 
at the age of ten years. Eventually he settled with his mother at Pattan, 
where he became a disciple of Shékh Rukn-ud-din. (Acoording to the 
‘‘ Muntakhab-ul-Lubéh,” he came to Gujarft when grown up, because he 
quarrelled with the Dehli King.) He was patronized by Sultén Muzaffar, and 
afterwards was invited to settle at Ahmadab4d. He first settled “at the 
village of As&wal, on the bank of the Sdbarmati.’? He afterwards moved to 
Baték, and founded the religious establishment there of which much is said 
in the course of this history. He was born in 790 a.H., settled in Pattan in 
802 4.H., and died, when he was sixty-six years old, in 860 (the date is probably 
an error for 856). 

t Some conception of its idea and poetical merits may be gathered from 
the following:—If the Shékh’s name of “‘ Burhén” be freely rendered as 
‘‘ prosper,” and if his title of ‘‘ Kutb’’ be taken as “ pole-star,” it would ran 
somewhat thus— 

My “ pole-star’”’ of life may be “ prosper”’ for me ; 
May he, like hig name, always “ prosper ’’-ous be. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SULTAN MUHAMAD, SON OF AHMAD SHAH. 


On the third day after the death of Ahmad Shéh his son 
Muhamad Sh&h ascended the throne in the year un. 845 
(a.D. 1441).* He gave himself up to pleasure and ease, and 
had no care for the affairs of Government; or rather, the 
capacity of his understanding did not attain to the lofty 
heights of the concerns of State. But he was liberal with his 
money, even to excess, so that people called him Sult4n Mu- 
hamad Zar-bakhsh (Gold-giver). On the 20th Ramazfén 849 
(4.D. 1445) God gave him a fortunate and glorious son, to 
whom, in an auspicious moment, the name of Fateh Kh&én was 


given.+ 
In the same year he led an army against the R&éjah of 
I'dar,t who fled and hid himself in the hills. From thence 


* According to the “ Tabakat-i-Akbarf,” the new king’s title was “ Ghfés. 
ud-dunia-wa-ud-din Muhamad Shéh,” which is the title found on his coins 
(see Thomas’s “Chronicle of the Pathén Kings,’’ p. 353), and the date of his 
accession was “ 8rd Rabf’-ul-4khir 846’’ (12th of August, a.p. 1442), which 
is doubtless the right date. 

+ “Mahmfid Khaén.”—“ Tab. Akbari.”” Fateh Khin was probably the 
name given to him at his birth. He became afterwards the great Mahmid 
Sh&h Bigarha, and this is the reason why special note is here made of his 
birth. 

t One copy of the “Tab. Akbarf” says “ RAf Bfr,’’ and another “ Réf Har 
R&i, son of Pinj&.”” Firishtah and the ‘‘ Taérikh-i-Alfi” make this expedition 
against I’dar take place in the first year of Muhamad Shéh’s reign. The 
‘“‘ Tabakat-i-Akbari”’ agrees with the “ Mirét-i-Sikandari’’ in fixing it after 
the birth of the young prince, and in placing that event in 849 4.H.; indeed, 
the “ Tab. Akbari” expressly says that grand entertainments took place on 
the occasion of the prince’s birth, and that it was not till these were over 
that the expedition began. This is probably the correct version. 
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he sent envoys to wait upon the Sultén and ask forgiveness 
for his offences. He also sent his daughter to the Sultén, 
who was fascinated with her beauty. Through her influence 
the Sult4n restored the country of I'dar to her father. 
Afterwards he marched against the country of Bagar,* which 
he plundered and wasted, and then returned to his capital. 
In this same year the chief of Shékhs, Shékh Ahmad Khatti, 
renowned as Ganj-bakhsh, departed this life. He was a dis- 
ciple of Shékh Ish&k, who sleeps at Khatti. Khatti is one 
of the towns in the sarkdr of Nagor. 

In the year 8. 855 (4.p. 1451)¢ he marched with his army 
to reduce the fort of Champ4nir. Gang Das, son of Tirbang 
Dés, gave battle, but was dcfeated, and shut himself up in the 
fort. The Sultén invested it, and fighting went on every day. 
When the garrison was in straits the Réjah sent an emissary 
to Sultan Mahmud of Mandi, soliciting his assistance and offer- 
ing to pay as tribute one lakh of tankahs for each day’s march 
to cover expenses. Sult4n Mahmid, in base greed, was heed- 
less of his duty to Isl4m, and marched from his capital. When 
he reached the town of D&éhéd, belonging to Gujarat, and 
situated near the confines of M4lwah, Sultén Muhamad, raised 
the siege of Champ4anir and went to the village of Kéthrah in 
the parganaht of Sénouli. There he fell ull, and was taken to 


* The “Tab. Akbarf’’ adds : Ganesé, Rajah of Dingarpdr, fled to the hills, 
but, seeing that his territory was being wasted, he came forth, made sub- 
mission, paid tribute, and preserved his country. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari’’ places this campaign in 853 4.4. Firishtah agrees. 

¢ Firishtah says (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 36), “‘Muhamad Shéh, having lost 
many of the carriage cattle of his army during the campaign, no sooner 
heard of the advance of Sultén Mahmid than he set fire to the greater part 
of his baggage, and, against the earnest remonstrances of his officers, com- 
menced to retreat to Ahmadébéd.” According to the “Tab. Akbarf,” the 
Gujarat king retired only as far as Kéthrah, and there halted to recruit and 
re-equip his army; while Mahmdd-Shéh also halted at D&héd and remained 
there. It seems probable that this is the true account. If Sultan Mnu- 
hamad marched not very early in 853, the siege of Chémpdnfr would 
necessarily occupy some time, and he died in the very first month of 855. 
The ‘ Térikh-i-Alff’’? accordingly makes Muhamad’s attack on Chdémpénfr 
(which it calls “ Bidnah”’) to take place in 853, and Mahmliid’s advance 
to its assistance in 854. This work says Mahmid returned to Malwah the 
same year. 
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Ahmadéb4d. In the month of Muharram g. 855 he died, and 
was buried in the mausoleum in M4nik chék, near his father.* 
He reigned nine years and some months.t The above is the 
account of the writer of the “ Térikh-i-Bahadar Shahi” ; but 
the story which is credibly believed in Gujarat, and which 
has been told me upon good authority, is as follows :—f 

Sultén Mahmid Khilji never omitted the smallest trifle of 
his royal duties, whether towards his people or to his troops, 
and in addition to these merits he was a disciple of, and 
maintained intimate friendships with, darvéshes; and when 
any very perfectly skilful darvésh came to any place (in his 
dominions) far or near, he sent him presents and valuables, 
‘ and waited on him with all ceremony, and gained his good 
will by professions of devotion and piety. Now at this time 
there was a very holy man in the province of Gujarét, named 
Shékh Kamal, of Mélwah. His tomb is at the back of the 
Jdéma’ masjid of Khudéwand Khan, known as Malik ’I'lim (“the 
learned chief”), at ’I’limpurah, in the environs of Ahmad4béd. 
Mahmid, both while he was at Ahmad&bAd and previously, 
maintained an intimacy with this man ; and, accordingly, he 
now wrote to him to say that, if through blessings invoked 
by him from the throne of the Absolute King (the Almighty) 
the kingdom of Gujarat should be made over to him (Sultén 
Mahmud), such an event would be in accordance with the 
favour with which the saint regarded the Sultén’s ancestors ; 
and, moreover, that the Sultén would establish for him a 
refectory for (feeding) the poor, and would settle upon him 
a stipend equal to that of three krérs of tankahs enjoyed by 
Shékh Ahmad Khatti. The Sultén also transmitted to him, 

* The “Tab. Akbarf”’ saya he was known after death as the Khudéyagin- 
i-Karim (the Great Merciful Lord). 

+ The ‘Tab. Akbarf’’ and Firishtah say seven years, nine months, and 
four days. The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” gives the same number of months and 
days, but the number of years, by an evident misreading, is given as ‘‘ twenty.” 

t This passage occurs in all the best MSS. of she as Riratt Sikandart ” 
and in the lithographed edition, but part of its sequel occurs mixed up erro- 


neously in other parts of the other MSS. It is quoted from the “ Mirét-i- 
Sikandarif,’”’ in a somewhat condensed form, by the “ Mirdt-i-Ahmad{.” 
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as a present, five hundred heavy gold tankahs of full current 
weight. Somebody reported this to Sultén Muhamad, and 
said that Shékh Kamél, in spite of his ostentation of holiness 
and the abandonment of wealth, was such a lover of money 
that he made the holy volume the receptacle for the gold which 
he had received from Sultén Mahmitd, and kept it there. 
Sultén Muhamad caused inquiry to be made’ into this matter, 
and found that the story was perfectly true. The Sultén was 
very angry, and, in his wrath, took away the gold coins from 
the Shékh, and deposited them in his own treasury. The 
Shékh, in consequence of the kindness and friendship of 
Sult4n Mahmid, had always a corner for him in his heart. He 
was now exceedingly enraged at Sultfin Muhamad’s action, 
and did not cease day or night to complain against Sultén 
Muhamad before the Almighty, and to pray that the kingdom 
of Gujarét might be bestowed on Sultén Mahmud. At last, 
in accordance with the text, ‘‘The prayer of the oppressed 
shall not be in vain, even though he be a vile sinner,” his 
petition was accepted. The Shékh promised the kingdom of 
Gujarét to Sultén Mahmud. Indeed, he drew up a grant 
from the Almighty to Sultén Mahmid of the administration 
of the country, and wrote to him saying, “God has given you 
the kingdom of Gujarét. Come quickly, and make no delay 
in your coming.”’* Sult4n Mahmud, accordingly marched with 
eighty thousand horse.t Sultén Muhamad sought the advice 
of a certain grain-dealer (bakdl), who was his intimate friend 
and counsellor. The dakdl suggested that the King should 
for safety place his women and treasure on board ships, and 
should for some time amuse himself by fishing at sea, In the 
meantime, he said, Sultan Mahmiud finding himself baulked, like 
a dog who has got into an empty house, would return, and his 


* tas sequel of this story will appear under the reign of Sultén Kutb- 
ud-din. 

+ Firishtah says: ‘‘ In the year 855, Sultén MahmAd, perceiving the timidity 
of the present sovereign of Gujarat, advanced with a hundred thousand men, 
with the resolution to conquer and annex it to the kingdom of Mélwah.”— 
Briggs, vol. iv. p. 86. 
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anger on account of Shékh Kamél would cool down. The 
bakdl’s advice pleased the Sultan, who set to work to prepare 
the ships, but said nothing to any of his wise or brave servants. 
However, one of the great nobles, by name Said ’Alé-ullah, 
who bore the title of Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, who lived at Saidpur, 
which is near the Asturiah gate, and which was founded by him 
near the Said’s burial-ground, got intelligence of the affair; and, 
thinking that matters were getting out of hand, he seized the 
bakdl, and taking him apart and placing his hand upon his 
dagger, said, ‘‘ What do you mean by advising the Sultén to 
fly? I ought to kill you!” The dakal replied: ‘‘ My Lord, 
you are a man of perfect intelligence. Do you not perceive 
that the King has shrunk from taking the advice of men who, 
like you, are wise and brave, and has sought it from me, who 
am a peaceable and timid dakdl. Naturally, the result is not 
manly counsels.” The Said said that the dakdl was right, and 
withdrew his hand from his dagger.* But after consideration 
he determined to test the Shahzfdeh Jalél Khan and to find 
out where he was. The prince was then in the city of Nariad. 
The Said proceeded thither, journeying through the night, 
and, taking the prince into his counsels, said, “ Your father 
has decided to fly, with his wives and treasure, to sea, and to 
fish ; what is your opinion? Suppose the Lord Almighty were 
to bestow the authority on you, what would you do with 
Sultén Mahmitd, who is advancing with an enormous force to 
conquer Gujarét?”  Jalfl-ud-din replied: “If I succeeded 
to this sovereignty, I swear by the Lord of Heaven that I 
would either conquer my enemy or leave my head on the 
field of battle.’ The Said was delighted to hear this, and said 
to himself: ‘‘ Though our master is not all that he should be, 
yet our master’s son maybe so.’’ He then told the prince 
plainly that the nobles of Gujarat, seeing that his father did 
not care for his country, and was allowing the government to 


* The “ Tab. Akbari,’”’ by a mistake, transfers the story of the bakdl and 
of his advice to the reign of Kutb-ud-din. 
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pass out of the hands of his dynasty, had determined on 
elevating the prince to the kingdom, in order to oppose 
Mahmiid Khilji, if he liked it, and would agree (to fight). 
The Prince assented, and the Said introduced him secretly 
by night into Ahmad&bdd by the “‘ Mirzi” gate, and dropped 
the medicine of death into the cup of the Sult4n’s life.* 


* Firishtah confirms this story substantially; he saya the Sultén en- 
deavoured to get on board ship, and to fiy to DfG, and refused to take any 
action in defence of the country, and that his nobles thereupon went to 
the Sultdén’s wife, and brought such pressure to bear on her, that she 
consented to his death by poison. Firishtah gives the date of his death 
asthe 7th of Muharram 855 a.H.; and this is probably—at least, approxi- 
ate Aaa for the text makes Kutb-ud-din sncceed on the llth of 

uharram. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SULTAN KUTB-UD-D{N. 


On the 11th Muharram x. 855 (13th February a.p. 1451), 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din,* eldest son of Sultén Muhamad, ascended 
the throne, and, according to the rules and practice of his 
ancestors, he bestowed complimentary dresses and gifts upon 
his soldiers. 

The author of the “ Taérikh-i-Bahfdar Shahi” relates that 
when Sultén Muhamad died and Kutb-ud-din succeeded to the 
throne Sult4n Mahmid Khilji, King of Mé4lwah, had led his 
army from his own country to attack Gujarét. When he 
reached Sult4npur, Malik ’Al4-ud-din, son of Suhréb, who was . 
governor of the place for Kutb-ud-din, shut the gates of the 
fort in his face and opened fire both with guns and musketry. 
Mahmud Khilji besieged the place for seven days. After that, 
through the mediation of Mubarak Khan, son of Ahmad Shéh 
and uncle of Kutb-ud-din, who had gone to Sultén Mahmiid at 
Mandut during the previous reign, and had joined his court, 
’Alé-ud-din came to terms with Sultfn Mahmud. Sultén 
Mahmud required ’Alé-ud-din to take an oath (of allegiance) 
on the Kurfin. Malik ’Al4-ud-din swore evasively, saying, 
“Tf ’Alé-ud-din acts against his master, may the holy word 


* He was the Jalél Khan of the previous chapter, and his full title as King 
was Sultan Kutb-ud-din Ahmad Shéh. 
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destroy his life.”* Sultfn Mahmid was satisfied. Sultan 
Mahmiid sent ’Al4-ud-din’s property to Ma4lwah, showed him 
great favour, and gave him an important command in his forces.t 

Sultén Mahmitd Khilji pursued his march, and on reaching 
the village of Sérsfpélrit in the serkdr of Bharuj, he sent a mes- 
sage to Malik Sidi Marjén Khan, who held the fort of Bharij 
for Sult4n Kutb-ud-din, inviting him to surrender, reciting the 
favours and honours bestowed on ’Al4-ud-din, and promising 
that if he would give in his allegiance he should be similarly 
treated, and that he should have anything he desired; and that 
if he would bring out the leading merchants dwelling in Bharwj 
with him, he would double those favours. Sidi Marjan gave 
him an angry answer, and put the fort in order and prepared 
for resistance. The King of Mandi asked Malik ’Al4-ud-din 
how long it would take to reduce the fort. He replied that it 
would require at least six or seven months, and that mines 
must be driven and sdédd¢s constructed in various places. To 
this the King replied that he hoped to subdue the whole of 
Gujarat in six months. He continued his march, and crossing 
the river Narbadah, he approached Barodah. On reaching 
the village of Barnéwah,§ one of his elephants became furious, 
and breaking loose, made off into the country. The animal 
came at night into the village of Barndwah, and the Br&éh- 
mans || of that place attacked him with their swords and spears 
and cut off his head. In the morning, when the Sultén came 
into the village he saw the elephant cut to pieces, and inquired 
how it had been done. When he was informed that Br&hmans 


* This evasive form of oath was, as will become evident later on, expressly 
adopted to cover the treachery already designed by ’Alé-ud-din. 

+ There is a doubtful word before the word “ forces,” but it is probably 
Habtsh or Habsh, “ Abyssinian.” This word, which literally signifies “ Abys- 
sinian,’’ will be so translated in this work ; though it is really used as a 
specific name for all negroes. 

t “Sérsépélri” So in two texts; ; others have ‘‘ Sérs4bAlri,”’ “‘ Sérsé- 
méirf,” “ Sarsémékri, ” and “ Sérméri.”’ 

§ Bo in the MSS., but the lithographed text has ‘‘ Naridd.” 

|| The word is séndrddr, that is “‘ wearer of the janéé or sacred thread.” 
This, of course, would include Réjpits, but the word seems always taken as 
equivalent to “ Brahman’”’ only. 
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had killed this fighting elephant, he observed that the climate 
of Gujarét must be very favourable to valour if such a deed 
had been there done by Brahmans. 

Sultén Mahmud advanced to the town of Barodah and 
gave it up to plunder. There he learnt that Sultaén Kutb-ud- 
din, encouraged thereto by the holy men of the country and 
of Ahmad&ébfd,* had marched out and pitched his tent on a 
ford of the Mahindri, at a place called Khénpir Bankénir. 
The author of the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Bahidar Shéhi” has not recorded 
the encouraging advice of the holy men, but I have made 
inquiries of men of good repute im the country, and report 
what I have heard.t 

When the footsteps of Sultfén Mahmud Khilji were heard on 
the confines of Gujarét, the people of that country were 
greatly troubled at the weakness of their own army and the 
enormous forces of Mahmud Khilji. Accordingly the wisest 
and most prudent among them came to the conclusion that, as 
the kingdom had originally been bestowed on the present 
dynasty { by the Holy Kutb-ul-aktéb Makhdim Jehanian, 
it would be now expedient in the first place to apply to 
the Holy Burhan-ud-din, who was that saint’s descendant 
and virtual successor. Accordingly, the next day they brought 
Sultfén Kutb-ud-din before the Saint. The Sultén made his 
respects to the latter, and explained that Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji, with eighty thousand men, many elephants, and innume- 
rable followers, had invaded the kingdom of Gujarat with the 
intention of conquering it, and that as in fact the kingdom of 


# Firishtah says that Kutb-ud-dfn was advised to withdraw to Sdérath and 
to abandon the rest of his dominions, and was disposed to acquiesce in this 
advice, but that his nobles would not let him. The “Tab. Akbarif” repro- 
duces here the story of the bakdl, which, as has been seen, really belongs to 
the history of Sult4n Muhamad II. Kutb-nd-din’s subsequent behaviour is 
not at all in accordance with such a demeanour on this occasion, and probably 
the story got imported from the history of his father. 

+ The MSS. differ considerably in the following story, which is given in all, 
moreover, at a tedious length. What is here given is an abstract version 
only. It is, as will be seen, the sequel of the story of Shékh Kamél- 

din 


ud-din. 
{ See p. 71. 
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Gujarét had been conferred on his (the King’s) ancestors by 
the predecessors of the Saint, he trusted that the latter would 
now take cognizance of the matter, and would avert the pre- 
sent dangers. The Saint desired the King to be of good cheer, 
and to put aside all fear and alarm. That no doubt the origin 
of all the mischief was the offence given to a certain darvésh 
(Shékh Kamél) by the short-sighted conduct of his father. 
Nevertheless he would do his best in the matter, and endeavour 
to effect the Sultaén’s desire. He then said, ‘““ Who will go to 
Shékh Kamél and beg him to excuse the offences committed 
against him?” Ali present replied that the Saint’s youngest 
son was undoubtedly the best person to send.* The Saint 
expressed his agreement, so his son, Shéh ’A'lam, was brought 
to him, and he directed him to go to Shékh Kamil with his 
respects, and beg that he would excuse his interference, but 
that it was not right to visit the sins of the father upon the 
son, for, as the Lord of Glory had said in his holy word, it 
behoved him to let bygones be bygones and to grant forgive- 
ness, for there was a delight in pardon which revenge could 
not have. He wished, therefore, that he would write to Sultén 
Mahmud Khilji to return to his own country, in order that the 
people of Gujarft, who were in alarm and anxiety, might be 
reassured. 

Shéh ’A’lam went to Shékh Kamél and told him what Said 
Burhaén-ud-din had said, and preferred his request in the most 
respectful manner. Shékh Kaméfl, however, did not vouchsafe 
a satisfactory answer, and Shéh ’A'lam came back and told 
Said Burhfn-ud-din what had passed. His father desired him 
to return and to present his regards to the Shékh, and to say 
that he was bound to grant his pardon for the sake of the 
people of the Lord, who were not strong enough to resist; nor 
could they bear either to abandon their country or to live in it 


* It appears from the context that ‘‘Sh&éh ’A’lam ” was sent; and, 
to the “‘ Mirdt-i-Ahmadf{,” he was the saint’s eleventh son (there were twelve 
in all), and known always as “ Midn Manjlah.” 
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under foreigners. Shah ’A‘lam went accordingly, and with all 
respect delivered his message and repeated his request. Shékh 
Kamél answered as before, and his reply was not unmixed 
with anger. Sh&h ’A‘lam returned, vexed and annoyed, to his 
father, and told him that the Shékh had refused his request, 
adding that he himself would not go to him again. Said 
Burhfn-ud-din said: “In this matter I must regard the 
interests of the people of the Lord, and cannot allow myself 
to be remiss. You must go once again to Shékh Kamél, and 
say, ‘ Your servant Burhén-ud-din, the humble Burhfn-ud-din, 
the helpless Burhan-ud-din, kisses your feet, and intreats you 
by the love of the Prophet to forgive the offence of your servant, 
and to desist from your revenge; for the people of Hindustén 
are a rude and unpolished race, and the people of this country 
cannot get on with them.’” Shéh ’A‘lam accordingly returned 
to Shékh Kamél and delivered this message. Now Shékh 
Kam4l had not yet perfected himself as a darvésh, and had 
not attained to his maturity of wisdom .. . else he would not 
have refused the requests of the Said, and would have paid 
him proper reverence. However, not duly considering the 
gravity of the matter, he again commenced to return a rude 
answer, and said, “I have for the past seven years been con- 
tinually praying to the Lord of Glory that the kingdom of 
Gujarét may be given to Sult4n Mahmud; why should I give 
it now to the son of the man who oppressed me, and disappoint 
Sultén Mahmiud, who has always been the friend and associate 
of darvéshes? It cannot be. Son of the Siid! give my 
respects to Mi4n Burhén-ud-din, and say that what he asks is 
impossible. The arrow which has left the bow cannot return 
to it.” Shé&b ’A'lam smiled and said : 


‘‘ Saints can o’er sins the cloak of grace let fall, 
And the sped arrow to the bow recall.” * 


When he said this the Shékh flew in a rage, and said: “ Boy ! 


* This appears to be a proverb. The ot (aan of the quotation seems 
to be the point which enraged Shékh Kamal. , 
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this is not child’s play. One cannot continually be chopping 
and changing in the matter of a kingdom. It must be accepted 
as finally settled that the kingdom of Gujarét has passed out 
of the possession of the Tank dynasty, and has been settled 
upon Sultén Mahmiid Khilji.” Then rising on his knees, and 
lifting his hand above his head, he took out of its hiding-place 
a purple paper and gave it to Shéh ’A’lam, saying, “ This is 
the firmdn which has been prepared, granting the kingdom of 
Gujarat to Sultén Mahmud Khilji; it is no use to importune 
me; the matter is recorded in the indelible tablets of God.” 
Shéh ’A’lam returned to his father and told him what had 
passed. Burhdén-ud-din’s anger was violently inflamed, and he 
then and there tore the paper in pieces, and said: ‘ This 
order has no currency or authority in the jurisdiction of the 
‘ Kutb-ul-aktéb.’” Shékh Kamél was supernaturally apprised 
of this speech, and he became faint, and saying, “The son of 
the Said is too strong for me,” at once gave up the ghost.* 

When Burhén-ud-din was told of this, he said, “ My son has 
been hasty. There was need of patience here.t I would have 
humbled myself before Shékh Kamél in any way he wished, 
until I forced him, for very shame, to grant forgiveness.” It 
is credibly reported in Gujarat, and I have heard it on good 
authority, that three days after the death of the Shékh Kamal 
Shéh ’A‘lam said, ‘‘ Friends, let us visit the tomb of Shékh 
Kamal and pay our respects, for he has passed away in anger 
with me.” On the morning of the next day but one Shéh 
7A‘llam arrived at the tomb of Shékh Kamél, and, after the 
fatihah had been said, and flowers had been distributed, Shah 


* The historical fact covered by this story appears to be that there was 
a struggle between two rival sects or schools of mystic devotees for political 
power, which one endeavoured to gain by intriguing with Sultén Mahmid 
(already predisposed to attack Gujardt), and the other by sustaining the 
reigning dynasty. The latter triumphed, and the death of the leader of the 
opposite party does not, perhaps, require @ supernatural explanation. The 
sequel of the story, though nonsensical, is given as picturesque and as illue- 
trative of the manners and customs of the “‘ darvésh ” of that day. 

+ Thies, apparently, is intended to intimate that Shéh ’A’lam, and not his 
father, was responsible for Shékh Kamél’s death, whether this was miracu- 
Jously caused or otherwise. 
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‘Alam got up, and, placing some of the flowers upon the sheet 
which covered the tomb, said: “O Shékh! efface from your 
heart your feud with me; the day of resurrection is nigh at 
hand, when, please God, you and I shall meet each other 
again.”” He had hardly finished speaking when the flowers 
leaped off the sheet and fell upon the ground, as if a hand 
from beneath the sheet had struck them off. The people 
assembled were all amazed. But Shéh’A’lam again placed the 
flowers on the sheet, and said: ‘‘ Have a care, O Shékh! I have 
committed no offence against you ; accept these flowers.”” Again 
it happened as before; the flowers leaped off the sheet, and 
fell on the ground. The lookers-on were much excited, and 
Shéh ’A’lam, becoming angry, took the flowers a third time 
into his hand, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, silly Shékh! if you again 
reject my flowers I will adjure you by the person of the 
Glorious One to come forth out of your tomb on which I, the 
lowliest of the lowly, have placed them. Moreover, desist 
from your hatred and enmity. Of what are you thinking?” 
As Shéh ’A1lam uttered these words a sensible tremour passed 
over the tomb, and the lookers-on noticed it to each other; 
and this time the flowers which Shéh ’ A’lam deposited on the 
tomb remained undisturbed. The beholders were beyond - 
measure astonished ; but what room is there for astonishment 
at any act of the great and holy saints.* 

All these matters were made known to Sultén Mahmitd 
Khilji; but he, confident in the number of his troops and in 
the abundance of his war material, his guns and his muskets, 
took no heed of them, and advanced by regular marches. 
Great confusion resulted in the kingdom of Gujarét; many 
persons fied the country, and others, devoting themselves to 
death, lost both lives and property. 


* The whole of this passage, from the olose of Burh4n-ud-din’s exclamation 
as to the death of Shékh Kam4l down to the march of Sultén Kutb-ud-din 
from Ahmadéb4d, is found only in the Hyderébaéd MS. The text is, even 
there, doubtful in some passages, but what appears to be the sense is given 
here. 
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Sultén Kutb-ud-dm entreated the same Burhfn-ud-din to 
accompany him to the war, or, at any rate, to direct that his 
son Mién Jiw (for so the Sultén was accustomed to call Shéh 
?A’lam) should do so, that by the sanctity of their presence 
glory and victory might be assured. Burhdn-ud-din said 
that as Sultan Kutb-ud-din was the oppressed, and Sultén 
Mahmid Khilji the oppressor, and as it was the first of virtues 
to succour the oppressed, he would permit Sh&h ’A’lam to join 
him. On the second day’s march there was a scarcity of water, 
and Shéh ’A’lam could procure none to perform his ceremonial 
ablutions. The next morning he sent a message to the Sultén, 
saying that he was not able to bear the difficulties of the 
journey and the discomforts of camp-life, and to express his 
regret that he must take leave and go back. The Sult&n, 
however, might be of good cheer, for that victory was secured, 
and had been decreed to him from heaven. The Sultdn replied 
that his spirits were greatly depressed at the Saint’s return, 
and begged that the Saint would give him his sword. Shah 
*A'lam replied, ‘“‘The sword of darvéshes, their staff, their 
slippers, their rosary, all possess intelligence. God forbid that 
you should do anything hostile to darvéshes! but if you did, 
the sword might injure you.” The Sultén fell at his feet, and 
said, “You have raised me up out of the dust. You are my 
teacher, I your disciple. How could I do anything wanting 
in respect to darvéshes?” The Saint answered, “The time 
will come when God appoints.”’ Nevertheless, the Saint re- 
lented at the vehemence* of the Sultén, and he drew his 
swordt from the scabbard and gave it to the Sultén. It so 
happened that at this time Sultén Mahmid had in his army 


* “Vehemence.” The word so translated is given in all the texts as 
_giit shudant, which means “ practicability” ; the addition of a single dot, 
however, converts the word into , 5s shidatt, which means ‘ yehemence,”’ 
and makes good sense, which the other reading does not. This passage ex- 
plains the reason for giving the name of Shidatf to the small elephant 
mentioned in the next paragraph. 

¢ Some MSS. say he gave only the scabbard, 
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an elephant called Ghalib Jang,* which was nearly always in a 
state of fury,t and if, in this condition, any other elephant 
opposed it, would rip up its belly ; for this reason it was known 
in the army as “The Butcher.” Sh&h ‘A’lam ordered all 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s own elephants to be brought for his 
inspection ; he selected one rather under-sized elephant, which 
was not yet come to maturity, and placed his hands on it, 
saying, “ O Shidati! by the help of God tear open the belly 
of the Butcher.” Then, placing in his bow an arrow without 
a feather, and without a point, he shot it towards the army of 
Sultén Mahmid ; after this, he left, and returned to Ahmad- 
&bad. 

Kutb-ud-din moved against the enemy and encamped at 
Khénpir Bankdnir.t Gang Das, Rajah of Chémpénir, forsook 
his allegiance, submitted to and joined Sultén Mahmid, and in 
this invasion he acted as his guide. He informed Mahmitd 
that the enemy had seized the ford, but offered to lead him by 
way of Kaparbanj§ over a ford at the village of I’n&ri in the 
parganah of Bérah Sanw4l. Mahmud approved, and the army 
marched in that direction. Here Malik ’Alé-ud-din Suhréb 
said to the nobles who were his companions, “I have sworn 
that I will not act against my master. Sultén Kutb-ud-din is 
my master, and I am going to him; follow ye your own 
master.” So he went off and joined Kutb-ud-din, who received 
him with honour.|| He told Kutb-ud-din that Sultén Mahmid 
was marching by way of Kaparbanj, and advised him to pro- 
ceed thither. Mahmud had not yet reached the place when 


* ‘Overcoming in battle.”’ 

¢ Literally, ‘‘ in a mast condition.” 

ft In most of the MSS. the story of the Saint Sh&4h ’A’lam’s march from 
and return to Ahmadébéd is inserted here. The Hyderdbéd MS. alone gives 
it as the sequel of the other stories relating to the Saint and his son, 
and this arrangement seems more appropriate, and has been adopted in the 
text.: 

§ Twenty kés from Ahmadaéb4d (“ Tab. Akbari”’). 

|| According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” Kutb-ud-din was so delighted that he 
bestowed dresses of honour on ’Al4-ud-din Suhr&b seven times in the course 
of one assembly, and gave him the title of ’Alj-ul-Mulk, 
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Kutb-ud-din arrived and encamped in the environs of that 
town. Mahmud encamped at the distance of three kés. 

On the night of lst Safar, Sultan Mahmud issued from his 
camp to make a night attack, but his guide lost his way and 
wandered in the sand and dust till morning without finding the 
right road. At daybreak Sultén Kutb-ud-din set his army in 
array. The right, with a veteran force and the elephants, was 
placed under the command of DilA4war Khfn, the left under 
Malik Nizém, Mukhtas-ul-Mulk; with the centre, under 
himself, he kept Khéin Jahan, Malik Mir Wazir, Mahtéb Khan 
son of Sultén Muzaffar, Zié-ul-Mulk, Téghan Shah Khatri 
entitled IJftikhér-ul-Mulk, Sikandar Khén son of Sult&én 
Muhamad and grandson of Sult4n Ahmad, Malik Halim Azam 
Kh&n, and Kadar Khén. He placed some of his most tried 
and bravest troops in advance. On the other side, Sultén 
Mahmid arranged his right opposite his enemy’s left, and his 
left opposite the enemy’s right, and moved forward. 

When the battle began Mahmud was mounted on an elephant, 
and had a black umbrella over his head which flashed in the 
sun like lightning, and he placed the elephant Ghalib Jang like 
a key in front of his forces, hoping by means of that key to 
open the locked ranks of the enemy. Kutb-ud-din was 
mounted on a bay horse, and had a green umbrella over him, 
and the rolling billows (of war) dashed together like the waves 
of the ocean. Both sovereigns bravely kept their post in the 
centre, encouraging and rewarding their men. 

First, on Sultan Mahmid’s side, Muzaffar Khan, the gover- 
nor of Chandéri, with several well-known elephants, attacked 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din’s left, and routed it, and then attacked 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s camp, which he began to plunder; while 
he was loading the Sultén’s treasure on his elephants, Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din’s right attacked and broke Sultén Mahmid’s left. 
The troops closed, and the fight spread to both centres. Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din’s elephants gave way to Ghalib Jang, so Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din called to his men to bring out “ Shidati,” for, he 
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said, “ the Saint promised that he should rip up the Butcher.” 
Accordingly, ‘‘Shidati” was brought, and charged the 
Butcher; at that moment a band of the powerful and brave 
inhabitants of Dhélkah, whom they call “Darwaziahs,” dis- 
mounted and hamstrung the Butcher, which fell to the ground 
like a cow, and the tusks of Shidati, entering its belly, tore 
out its intestines. Just at this instant an arrow shot by an 
unseen hand pierced the umbrella of Sult4n Mahmiud, and, 
breaking the staff, the top fell down.* On beholding this his 
troops took to flight. Muzaffar Khén, who was the cause of 


* This is, of course, supposed to be the pointless arrow described as having 
been shot (with a prediction) by Shéh ’A’lam. 

¢ The “ Térikh-i-Alfi’’ says that Kutb-ud-din’s left was so utterly over- 
thrown that it continued its flight to Ahmad&bdéd. It says, also, that Mahmid 
Khiljf fought with the greatest gallantry, and, when his army had given way, 
remained on the battle-field, with only eighteen men, till he had expended all 
his arrows and had no option but to fly. Even then he collected a few scat- 
tered fugitives, and in a loud voice gave pretended orders for a night attack 
on the Gujaréti army ; he thus created an alarm in the Gujarfti camp, and 
kept the enemy’s troops on the defensive all night, during which he effected 
his retreat unmolested. The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” also states that in 857 a.u. 
Sultén Mahmid Knhiljf assembled a large force on the Gujardt frontier, but 
only for defensive purposes; and in 858 a.H. concluded a treaty of peace with 
Kutb-ud-din to the effect that they were to unite in attacking the Ran4é (of 
Chitér), and that each Sultén was to retain for himself any territory he could 
seize from the infidel. 

The “‘ Tab. Akbari” adds to these particulars that Muzaffar Kh4n, having 
penetrated to the rear of the Gujarati force, fell upon their camp and seized 
the Sultén’s treasury. He at once proceeded to load his elephants with 
valuables, and conveyed them to his own camp; and, having unloaded the 
elephants, was returning with them for more plunder, when he learned that 
the left wing of his own army had been routed. The “ Tabak&t-i-Akbarf”’ also 
informs us that Mahmid Khiljf was attacked during his retreat by the Bhils 
and Kédles, and lost many men. 

Firishtah varies in many particulars. He places the scene of the battle at 
Sarkhéj; he also tells a romantic story that Mahmidd, with only thirteen 
men, charged into the Gujardt{ camp and carried off thence the crown, girdle, 
and other valuables belonging to Sult4n Kutb-ud-din. These jewels [which 
underwent curious vicissitudes] no doubt fell into the hands of the M4élwah 
king; but the story of his personal seizure of them is hardly probable. Both 
the histories above quoted, including the Mdélwah chapter of the ‘Tab. 
Akbari,” which is founded on MAlwah authorities, are entirely silent on this 
point; nor is such a story consistent with the desoription of the battle as 
given by them, which agrees entirely with that of the text. Indeed, such an 
act would hardly have been creditable to Mahmid, if true; the jewels, in all 
likelihood, formed originally part of Muzaffar Khén’s plunder. Firishtah adds 
that the Gujardét{ army captured eighty elephants on this occasion, and con- 
firms what is said by the “ TArikh-i-Alfi” as to the pretence of a night attack 
used by Mahmid Khiljf to cover his retreat, and as to the treaty and its 
provisions, which latter are in themselves probable and in harmony with sub- 
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these hostilities, was taken prisoner,* and Kutb-ud-din ordered 
that he should be beheaded, and that his head should be hung 
over the gate of Kaparbanj. This battle was fought on a 
Friday, in the month of Safar, a.u. 855 (March 1451). Thus 
Sultén Mahmid, who relied on his numerous army, and the 
number of his implements of war, was defeated, and Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din, who listened to the words of darvéshes and holy 
men, and obeyed their commands, gained the victory. 

It is said that when Shéh ’A’lam was departing from the 
camp he said to Sultén Kutb-ud-din, “Will you not make a 
small offering to the spirits of the prophets of the faith in 
acknowledgment of the attainment of your wishes?” The 
Sultén said he would give a tankah of gold for each prophet, 
to be divided among the poor. The Suint said that this was 
too much, that such a payment would be difficult even for the 
rich. The Sultdén pressed the acceptance of his offer, and the 
Saint said, ‘‘ Then let the ¢ankahs be silver, and not gold,” and 
the Sultén agreed. After the victory the Sultan sent seventy 
thousand silver ¢ankahs. Shaéh ’A‘lam said the number of the 
prophets was more than seventy thousand, and returned the 
money ; but he divided among the poor a /akh and twenty-four 
thousand tankahs out of his own money. The Sult4én took no 
notice, but one day he remarked to Saint Burhfn-ud-din, 
‘©T sent seventy thousand ¢ankahs of silver to Shah ’A‘lam; he 
did not honour me by accepting them, but sent them back.” 
He said, however, nothing about what he had promised. 
Burhén-ud-din said to Shah ’A’lam, “ My son, a thank-offering 


sequent events. The “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” further on, relates the conclusion 
of a similar treaty, but dates it in 860 4.4. It is probable that 857 a.u. is the 
correct date. 

* Three reasons are above assigned for Mahmid’s invasion; viz. first, the 
weakness and timidity of the Sultan of Gujarét; secondly, the invitation from 
a disloyal but influential portion of the religious recluses; thirdly, the advice 
and instigation of a discontented member of the royal family of Gujarft. In 
all probability all these causes combined to induce Sultén Mahmud to give 
the reins to his ambition, which was never of a scrupulous character. It is 
probable that Muzaffar Khan was not the Muzaffar Kh4n distinguished by the 
title of Governor of Chandérf, of whom mention is made above. 
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for a victory is not a matter for chaffering. You should not 
have returned the money.” Shéh ‘A’lam, out of politeness, 
kept silence, and said not a word; but he was offended with 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din on account of this matter, and a coldness 
came over the affection with which he formerly regarded Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, and the effects of this coolness will appear in the 
subsequent narrative. Another story relates that when Mahmiid 
Khilji reached the frontiers of Gujarat he was waited upon by 
some Hindu accountants who had gone over to him from Kutb- 
ud-din. Mahmid asked them for a statement of the revenues 
of Gujarat, and on looking at it he perceived that two-sixths 
were appropriated to the jdgtrs of the soldiery, and that one- 
sixth was assigned in charitable allowances, as dimah, &c. This 
proportion of charitable allowances existed to the days of 
Kutb-ud-din. Afterwards each Sultén increased it at his 
pleasure. Mahmid observed that the conquest of Gujardét was 
a difficult undertaking, because it had one army for day and 
another for night.* 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din returned triumphant to Ahmadéb4d, and 
gave himself up to amusement and pleasure. He gave splendid 
feasts and regal entertainments, and indulged in drinking of 
wine and sensuality. He erected some fine buildings, such as 
the matchless Hauz (tank) of Kaénkariah, the garden of Naginah, 
and the tank therein; also the palace and gardens of Ghat 
Mandél,t all of them as magnificent as the mansions of heaven, 
and as lovely as the gardens of Fairyland, and are still to be 
found outside the walls of the city. The writer of this work 
saw them all some years ago, but now not a trace is left of 


* The meaning is that there was an army of soldiers for service by day, 
and an army of holy men who spent the night in prayer for the kingdom. 
Some MSS. say that one-sixth was devoted to charity and to the expenses of 
Royalty, but the reading in the text has been adopted as preferable. 

t Gh&t Mand6l. This name, which is very variously written in the texts, 
is restored from the “ Mir&t-i-Ahmad{i,” in the appendix to which is also a 
long account of these gardens, the story of their construction, and the 
etymology of their names. This account it is proposed to give as an appendix 
to Vol. II. 
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the palace, though the tank (of Kankariah) and the garden 
remain. 

In the year 855 (a.p. 1451), Sultén Mahmid Khilji went 
out with an army to effect the conquest of the country of 
Négér, and Sultan Kutb-ud-din sent Said ’Até-ullah, entitled 
Kiwém-ul-Mulk, with a strong force to his support.* He had 
reached the neighbourhood of Sémbhar when Mahmud desisted 
from his enterprise and returned home. Kiwém-ul-Mulk did 
the same.t Soon after this Firéz Kh4n, son of Shams Khan 
Dind&ni, ruler of N&gédr died. Muj&hid Khan, brother of 
Firéz Kh&n, then expelled Shams Khfén the son of Firéz, and 
seized upon the government. 

Shams Khén took refuge with the R4&né,t and having 
obtained his assistance he attacked Négér. Mujahid Khé&n 
being unable to meet the attack went to Sultén Mahmud. The 
R&na wished to throw down a building in N&gér,§ but Shams 
Khén objected, and the dispute grew so warm that they nearly 
came to a fight. The R&n4é went off in anger to his own 
country, and having collected an army he returned to attack 
Négér. Shams Kh&n set the fort of N4gér in order, and went 


* This is probably a version of the statement in the “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi” as to 
Mahmid’s assembly of a defensive force on his frontier in 857 a.H. It seems 
more probable that this part of the narrative relates to this last-named year 
than to 855 a.H. as stated in the text. 

+ According to the “ Mirét-i-Ahmadf,” Burhdn-ud-din, the Saint, died in 
857 or 858; this must be at least approximately correct, for, as will .be seen, 
his son, Sh4h ’A’lam, thenceforward took the leadership of the school of 
devotees, and took a very active part in the politics of his day. 

~ Réné Kombhé, son of Rané Moékal (‘“ Tab. Akbarf” and Firishtah). 

§ This, as it stands, is unintelligible. The “Tab. Akbari” says: “‘ The Rand 
promised to wrest Négér from Mujahid Khan, and restore it to Shams Khén 
on condition of his throwing down the top of the battlements of the fort. His 
object was this. R4éndé Mékal had formerly been defeated by Firdzs Khan 
and put to flight with a loss of three thousand Réjpdts, and his son now 
thought that if he removed the upper battlements from the fortifications, the 
world would say, ‘ Although R4n& Mékal ran away, his son has laid his hand 
upon the fort.’ The wretched Shams Khan had no option but to aocede. .. . 
After the place was taken, the Rdn4 sent to require the fulfilment of the oon- 
dition. Shams Khén called a meeting of his nobles and officers and laid the 
matter before them. They said, ‘ Would to God that Firdédz Khén had left a 
daughter, for then the honour of his family would have been saved.’ Shams 
Khin proudly answered the R4n4, ‘That heads must fall before the battle- 
ments came down.’ The R&né then retired to his country.” Firishtah gives 
the same account, and it is also confirmed by the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” 
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to wait upon Sultén Kutb-ud-din and seek his aid. He took 
with him his daughter and gave her to the Sultan to wife. 
Kutb-ud-din sent R&i A’mi Chand Mé4nik and Malik Gad4i, 
with other nobles and an army, to relieve the fort of Nagor, 
but he kept Shams Kh&n near himself. The nobles fought a 
battle with the Réné near N4gér. Many Musulméns received 
the honour of martyrdom, and numberless infidels went their 
way to hell, but victory declared for neither. The R&n&é 
plundered the town of N&gér and the neighbourhood, and then 
retired to his own country.* 

In the year 860 (a.p. 1456) Sultén Kutb-ud-din led forth 
his army against the country of the R4éné to avenge the 
ravaging of N&gér. On his way he was waited on by Khati4é 
Dédrah Rajah of Sirdéhi, who came to complain that the Rén& 
had taken from him, by force, the fort of A’bé, which had been 
the abode and refuge of his ancestors, and entreated the Sultén 
to right him by recovering it. The Sultén deputed Malik 
Sha’bén ’Im4d-ul-Mulk to wrest the fort out of the bands of 
the adherents of the Rén4 and to make it over to Khatié. The 
Malik had never been employed in such a service before. He 
went in among narrow and difficult passes in the hills in an 
unsoldierly manner, and the enemy opposed his advance and 
poured down on him on all sides from the heights, and he was de- 
feated with the loss of many men.t When this news reached the 
Sultén he was already in the neighbourhood of Kémbhélmir,t 

* According to the “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi”? Shams Khan went with this force and 
was decidedly worsted, and Firishtah has the same story. 

+ According to the “Térikh-i-Alff’’ Sha’b4n simply failed in reducing 
A’bG, and, after suffering heavy losses, was recalled. Firishtah takes no 
notice of the episode. According to the “Tab. Akbari,” Sha’ban failed, and, 


losing many men, the Sultd&n recalled him, ordering him to raise the siege of 
A’ba for the present, but to promise Khatfé Dédérab that he would deal with 
A’bi on another occasion. 

Tt According to Firishtah, the “Tab. Akbari,’’ and the “ Tarfkh-i-Alff,”’ 
Kutb-ud-din first marched against Siréhf, the R4jah of which place came out 
and gave battle, and after a severe engagement was defeated. Kutb-ud-din 
then pressed on against KémbhAlmfr, sending out detachments to ravage the 
country as he advanced. On reaching Kémbhalmfr he sat down before it, 
and Ran& Kémbhé came out and gave battle. (The “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi’’ says two 
days after Kutb-ud-d{n’s arrival.) Khémbhélmfr was one of the thirty-two 
fortresses erected by Rénd Kémbhé (Tod’s “ Raéjasth4n,’’ ch. 8). 
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and Rén&é Kémbhé came down from his fort and made an 
attack, but he was defeated with heavy loss, and retired to 
his stronghold. 

Sult4én Kutb-ud-din invested Kémbhélmir and sent out 
detachments to ravage the country. It is said that it was so 
frequently and completely plundered that not a single head of 
cattle was left in the home of any Hindu, and slaves, male 
and female, beyond count fell into the hands of the spoilers. 
Ké6mbhé was helpless and begged for pardon. He sent a 
suitable tribute, and bound himself by a solemn engagement 
never again to attack Nagér or invade the territories of Islam. 
The Sultén then returned to his capital, and gave himself up 
to splendid festivities and pleasures. 

In course of time, ambassadors arrived from Sultén Mah- 
mud Khilji, with a message to the effect that strife among the 
people of Islim resulted in the peace and security of the 
infidels, and that it was expedient, in accordance with the 
precept that “believers should be brothers,” that they should 
enter into a close alliance with each other, and direct their 
efforts to the repression of the infidels, especially Rén&é 
Kémbhaé, who had so often wronged Musulméns. Mahmud 
Khilji proposed that he should assail him on one side, and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din on the other; thus they would utterly 
destroy him, and they could then divide his country between 
them. Sultén Kutb-ud-din accepted the proposal, and a 
treaty in accordance therewith was duly executed.* 

In the year 861 (a.p. 1457) Kutb-ud-din led an army 
against Rané Ké6mbh&. Mahmud Khilji advanced on the other 
side till he reached the town of Mandisér; while Sultén 


* Firishtah says the embassy, of which one T4j Khan was chief, reached 
Kutb-uad-din on his return towards Gujarat. The “ Térfkh-i-Alff ’ especially 
calls this a fresh treaty ; probably the object of the first treaty of 858 a.x. 
was really only to cunclude peace between themselves. The present one was 
directed against the Ran4é of Chitér. Firishtah says the treaty was executed 
at (or near) Chémpénir. The “ Tabakét-i-Akbart’’ gives the names of the 
nobles who negotiated the treaty : on behalf of Mahmud, Shékh Niz4m-ud-din 
and Malik-ul-’Ulemé; on Kutb-ud-din’s side, Ka4z{f His&m-ud-din. 
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Kutb-ud-din advanced by N&dét and Béld4sanwah. Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din’s first operation was to reduce the fort of A’bi, 
which he made over to Khatié Déérah. From thence he 
advanced upon Kémbh4lmir and ravaged all its territories. At 
that time Rén4é Kémbhé4 was in the fort of Chitér, and Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din marched thither. The R&né& came out of Chitér 
with forty thousand horse and two hundred elephants, and, 
occupying the narrow defiles and rugged positions, gave battle. 
It is said that fighting went on for five days, and that a cup* of 
water was sold for five phadiyas, equivalent in that neighbour- 
hood to twelve Murddt tankahs. On the fifth day the 
Musulmén army gained the victory, and the Rén4, baffled and 
defeated, returned with a sad heart and a pale face to Chitér.+ 

The Sult&én followed him and invested the fortress, and in 
the end the representatives of Rén&é Kdémbh4, son of Mékal, 
came to beg forgiveness at the feet of the Sultan. A suitable 
tributet was taken, and the R&én& made a covenant that he 
would never again molest Nagér. The Sultan then returned 
to his capital,§ and Sultén Mahmud went homewards, having 
received from the Rén4é the district of Mandisér and several 
other parganahs adjacent to the territories of M4lwah.|| 

Six months later R&in&é Kémbha broke the treaty, and set 
forth to plunder Nfagér. Intelligence of this reached Malik 
Sha’bén ’Im4d-ul-Mulk at midnight. He went at once to the 
Sultan’s private apartments and asked for him. He was told 

* Some MSS. read, ‘‘a poppy-head full,’”’ 4.6. “a mere thimbleful.” 

+ The “Tab. Akbari” says the fighting lasted only one day; the battle 
was drawn. The next day the R4én4 withdrew into the fort and sued for 
peace. The “Tarfkh-i-Alff” gives no particulars, but Firishtah speaks of 
two battles, one near Sirdéhf, another near Chitdr. 

} Firishtah says fourteen maunds of gold, two elephants, and other valua- 
bles; the “ Tab. Akbarf,” four maunds of gold, several elephants, and other 
things; the “Tarfkh-i-Alfi,’’ four maunds of gold, two elephants, fifty 


horses, and precious stuffs. 

§ The “ Térfkh-i-Alfi” seems rather to intimate that Kutb-ud-dfn made 
his own terms and left Mahmid to shift for himself. 

|| Ran&é Kémbhé’s view of these transactions has been put on record by 
himself on the celebrated “ pillar of victory ’’ which he erected at Chitor. 
See Fergusson’s ‘“‘ History of Architecture,” and Thomas’s “ Chronicles of the 
Pathén Kings,” p. 254. He claimed to have captured Mahmid of MAlwab ; 
eee Tod’s “ Rajasth4én,”’ vol. i. ch. 8. 
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that the Sultén was sleeping. ‘‘ Wake him,” he said. The 
servants replied that they dared not do so. The wazir entered 
the king’s bed-room and pressed his feet. The Sultan started 
up and said, ‘‘ What is it?” The wazér replied, “It is your 
slave, Sha’bin.” The Sultén asked if there was any news. 
Sha’bfn answered, “‘ Yes.” ‘ Tell it at once,” said the Sultan, 
and the wazir said: ‘The news has just come that the 
accursed Kémbhé, in violation of his oath, is again marching 
against Négér; let the order be given this moment for the 
alarm to be beaten, and ride outside the city with your troops. 
Then the R4n&, as soon as he hears of it, will at once march 
back and will not attempt this place again. Otherwise the 
mischief will spread far and wide. Now is the time to devise 
means to stop it.” The king said, ‘‘ I have a sick head-ache,* 
and am unable to ride.”” The wazfr said, “ You can go ina 
palkt.” So the Sultén got into a pdlkt and commanded the 
march towards Kémbhélmir at once. The Ré&né’s spies 
informed him of this movement, and he, on hearing of it, 
retarned to his country. 

In 862+ (a.v. 1458) -Kutb-ud-din the Sultén moved to 


* The expression used signifies a head-ache produced by drunkenness. 
Firishtah says that the Sultan could not be got out of his capital at all; but 
that ’Im4d-ul-Mulk moved the troops on one march ; but the troops were not 
equipped for the campaign till after a month’s halt there, and says that 
Kutb-ud-din returned to Ahmad&bfd when the R&n4 withdrew. The 
‘*¢ Taérfkh ” gives nearly the same story, but puts it in 862 a.H., and makes the 
Sultan continue his march in spite of the R4én4’s withdrawal, and connects 
this affair with the foray against Sirdhf, mentioned in the next paragraph of 
the text. The “Tab. Akbarf”’ separates the two events, and places the first 
in 861 a.H., making the Sultan return to Ahmadéb4d, and says that he moved 

inst Siréhi at the commencement of 862 a.x. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari” speaks of this campaign as follows: Kutb-ud-dfn 
marched towards Siréh{ with the intention of punishing Kémbh4; the R&jah 
of Sirdhi, who was a near relative of Rén&é Kombhé fled to the hills (this 
was not, apparently, Khatia Dédérah), and the Sultén for the third time burnt 
Sirdhf, and plundered the towns (in the neighbourhood). He then sent a 
detachment to lay waste the territories of the Rén& Kombhé, and himself 
moved upon Kémbhélmir. On his way he heard that Sult4n Mahmitd Khilji 
had marched upon Chitér by way of Mandisdér, and had occupied all the 
districts dependent on it. Sultén Kutb-ud-din pushed on straight in pursuit 
of Réné Kombhé, and shut him up in Kémbhélmir. After the lapse of some 
time he discovered that to reduce the fort would be a very difficult business, 
so he raised the siege and marched towards Chitor. After ravaging the 
country in that neighbourhood he returned to Ahmadébid. To every soldier 
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Sir6hi, and from thence he entered the country of the Rén4, and 
having laid it waste, returned home. The Sultfén was now in 
the decline of life,* and on the 20th of Rajabt he died. He 
had reigned eight years, six months, and thirteen days. 

It is related that when the daughter of Jém Juin of Sindt+ 
gave birth to Fateh Kh&n, another daughter (of the J&m) 
was married to Shéh ’A‘lam. She also had children.§ Shah 
Bhikan was her son. When the Sultén’s wife told her sister 
the news, the latter begged Shéh ’A’lam to send for the boy to 
her house, lest any harm should happen to him. Fateh Khan's 
mother kept him most carefully in that house; but they were 
in perpetual anxiety for fear of Sultfn Kutb-ud-din. At last 
one day Sultan Kutb-ud-din in an idle moment bethought him 
of Fateh Khén, and asked where he was; they told him that 
he was with his maternal aunt in the house of Shéh ’A‘lam, 
and that the Saint treated him with the utmost regard. On 
hearing this the Sultén became jealous and angry, and took a 
dislike to Fateh Khén. One day he sent a message to the 
Saint, which revealed his real intentions, to the effect that, 
whether he liked it or not, he was to-send Fateh Khan to the 


who lost a horse during the campaign he paid its value from his own t ; 
and made careful inquiry into the circumstances of his men. Rén&é Kémbh&é 
sent messengers after the Sultan begging forgiveness for his offences. The 
Sultén granted pardon and sent the messengers back happy. In the year 
863 a.H. he again prepared to take the field, but fell ill. The account of 
Firishtah is an abstract of this account. The “ Mir&t-i-Ahmadi” follows the 
“ Tarikh-i-Alff’’ in making the last expedition against Sirdhf, the continua- 
tion of Kutb-ud-dfn’s effort when roused by the R&né’s march to Naégér. As 
stated in note || p. 151, the Rand has given his version of these occurrences 
on the magnificent “ pillar of victory,’’ which he erected as a memorial of 
them at Chitér. See Fergusson’s ‘History of Architecture,’’ vol. ii. p. 685. 

* This sentence, as it stands, is unintelligible. The Sult4n was (as the 
“‘ Taérikh-i-Alff” expressly says) only twenty-eight years and a few months 
old; perhaps it merely means ‘“‘ his health began to break up,’’ as was likely, 
from his debauched habits, to be the case. 

+ This is the date given in the lithographed edition, and fits in with the 
dates of Déid’s accession and deposition, but all the MSS. have “8rd 
Rajab.” 

{ Jém Jan may perhaps be the king called Raidéan in the MSS. of the 
“ Tarikh-i-Ma’asini.” The date would suit, and the spelling of the name 
seems to be doubtful (“‘ Mahomedan History,’ vol. i. p. 280). 

§ In what follows the language is slightly condensed, and one unmeaning 
anecdote, a very short one, is omitted. 
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Sultén.* Shah ‘Alam replied that the boy had, in fear of his 
life, sought refuge with the darvéshes, and that it would not 
be becoming in them to seize him and make him over to the 
Sultan. “ You,” he said, “ are lord, but in anycase he is still your 
brother.” The Sultén sent spies to watch, and himself left the 
city and moved out to the palace of Malik Nur,t which was 
near Rasulébad, where the Saint lived, that he might be at 
hand to seize Fateh Khén when his spies brought him informa- 
tion of him. On one occasion he sent Rani Rup Manjari, his 
favourite wife, who was a disciple of Shih ’A’lam’s, with a party 
of eunuchs to visit the Saint, and desired her to inquire for 
Fateh Khén and to bring him away, and if she saw him she 
was to seize him and carry him off. The Réni saw Fateh Khan 
sitting by the Saint, and she ran to him, seized him by the 
hand, and tried to drag him away. The Saint smiled and said, 
“To-day, Bibi, you take Fateh Khan by the hand, but one day 
he shall take you by the hand.” ([Eventually, on the death of 
Kutb-ud-din, Rani Rap Manjari was married to Fateh Khan, 
who, on his accession to the throne, was entitled Mahmud Shah, 
and so the Saint’s prediction was fulfilled.] When she heard 
this the Rani let Fateh Khan go, and excused herself to Shah 
?A‘lam. She came to the King and said, “I found him, but I 
did not get him.” 

Another day the spies brought intelligence that Fateh Khan 
was in a certain chamber reading to Shéh ’Allam. Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din at once mounted a fleet horse, and, galloping up, 
was about to enter in haste, when one of the doorkeepers, 
named Mukbil, stopped him. ‘Do you stop me in paying my 
respects to the Saint?” the Sultén cried with a loud voice. 
When Shéh ’A‘lam heard it, he called out: “ Mukbil, let him 
pass!’’ and he said to Fateh Khan, “ From a young man 


* Thies fact shows something of the social position of these holy men, and 
both exemplifies and explains to some extent the great political influence 
which they seem to have exercised. 

+ Some MSS. have, instead of Malik Nar, ‘“ Wahfdpar”; others, ‘“ Kamad- 
par,” and ‘“ Kahfdpér.” 
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become a little old one.” At once Fateh Khf&n’s appearance 
was changed, and to Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s eyes he appeared an 
old man, with white beard and eyebrows and a bent back. Fateh 
Khan was then ten years old. Sultin Kutb-ud-din sat down 
on the carpet for a few minutes, and cast his eyes all over the 
chamber, but could see no one except the Saint and the old man. 
So he was ashamed and went away, and rebuked his spies. 

[Sultén Mahmud used to say,*] In those days they were 
accustomed to dress me in girl’s clothes, lest anyone should 
see me accidentally, for the search after me on behalf of Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din was extremely active. One day I was hidden on the 
top of a house with my nurse; spies gave information to the 
Sultan, and he ran up intending to kill me. They told the Saint, 
who only said, “ It is ill done, but how will he take the tiger? ” 
The Sultén took me by the hand, and my nurse cried out, “ This 
is the daughter of so-and-so, a Bukh4ri Said.” The Sultén 
loosed my dress, and seeing that my person was that of a girl, 
let me go. He went away and told his boon companions, who 
said, “You should in any case have brought the child away ” ; 
so he returned and took me by the hand, when my hand 
assumed the appearance of a tiger’s paw. The Sultén dropped 
it at once, and ceased to pursue me any more. 

After this the Sultfn’s ill-feelmg against Shah ’A’lam 
increased day by day, but he did not openly display it. At 
last, Bibi Mirgi, the Saint’s wife, died, and he sent this 
message to Bibi Moghali: ‘“ While your sister was alive, a 
marriage between us was unlawful; now it is expedient that 
you accept another house here in exchange for your own.” On 
receiving this message, Bibi Moghali was much disturbed, and 
overcome with care and grief; but the Jam Jé6nanf of Sind, who 

#* These words are necessary though they do not appear in the text, as the 
Sultan is made to speak in the first person. This story occurs in all the best 
texts of the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” otherwise it might seem that the passage 
was an interpolation. 

+ “J&ém Firdz’”’ in some MSS., which also give her father’s name as Jém 


J&ém&n, the Jim Jan before mentioned. The passage is a little doubtful, as 
the MSS. differ; but the meaning seems to be that the Ja4m interfered and 
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was her uncle, expressed to her that, in the first place, both her 
father and her mother had originally designed her for Sh&h 
‘Alam. The fact was that Jém Jaunén had two daughters, Bibi 
Moghali, and Bibi Mirgi. Bibi Mirgi he betrothed to Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din, and Bibi Moghali to Shéh ‘Alam. Sultan 
Muhamad heard of the great beauty of Bibi Moghali, and 
partly by force, and partly by bribes, got the Jém’s envoys to 
give Bibi Moghali to him, and to make over Bibi Mirgi to 
Shéh Alam. Shéh ’A’lam complained to his father, Burhan- 
ud-din, who said, ‘‘ My son, it is fated that you should marry 
both of them.” Eventually the Saint conceived an affection 
for Bibi Moghali; so his father’s words came true, for he 
married her. She waited upon him, as if desperately in love 
with him, or like a slave girl, and he, charmed with her sweet 
disposition and great beauty, grew very fond of her. It so 
happened that one day, being on such easy terms with him, she 
went into his private room and laid her face against his curly 
hair. When he felt it he expressed himself greatly delighted, 
and told her to ask for anything she wished. She said: 
“Fateh Khan desires to be established in the place of his 
ancestors. If it be an unbecoming desire, pardon it, for it is 
mine also.” The Saint replied: “It has been already deter- 
mined that Fateh Khan shall have the kingdom of Gujarat, 
and this will shortly come to pass; and, certainly, if he had 
done anything unbecoming, for your sake I would pardon 
When Bibi Moghali was married to Shéh ‘Alam, the Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din took it very ill; and what was already in his 
heart began to show itself, and he commenced to quarrel with 
the Saint and to complain of him. One day, when excited with 
wine, he mounted his horse and gave orders to plunder 
Rastl&béd. Men collected in knots, and looked at each other; 


recommended the marriage. The chronology, however, does not seem to suit 
the alleged intervention of J4m Firdz. Apparently, if the story be true, the 
two Jéms should be Jém Saugar and Jém Nanda, or Nis&m-ud-din. 
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but no one would begin. The Sultén himself set the example, 
and galloping his horse about, by tongue and hand he urged 
on the plunder of the town. God Almighty so ordained that 
an infuriated camel appeared ; the King slashed at it with his 
sword but missed it, and cut his own knee; he fell from his 
horse, and they put him into a pdlki and carried him to his 
palace. He died on the third day.* People say that this was 
not really a camel, but the Angel of Death who assumed the 
form of the camel. Indeed, it is commonly said that it was a 
phantom camel which appeared on that day. They say, too, 
that the sword was the same weapon which Shéh ’A’lam gave 
to Sultfin Kutb-ud-din when he went out to do battle with 
Mahmiid Khilji, as has been already related above. 

Other accounts are given of his death. It is said that one 
day he wanted to take his ladies to view the city of Ahmad- 
f&bid, and gave orders that every male should go out of the 
city. He took his ladies from street to street, when suddenly 
he saw aman. In a great rage he drew his sword and struck 
at him, but the man slipped away, and the King cut his own 
knee. The wound caused his death. 

Another story is, that his wound was painful and got worse 
and worse. One day, while in agony, he looked from an upper 
room of his palace, which stood on the banks of the Sdabar. 
He saw a wood-cutter with a great bundle of wood, which he 
carried over the river, with great difficulty, on his head. On 
reaching the bank, he threw down his load, drew out a dry 
crust from his waist-cloth, and pulling up a few onions he ate 
them with great relish and enjoyment, and drank water from 
the river to his satisfaction. Then he fell asleep in the shade 
of a tree. The King exclaimed, “Oh, that I could give my 


* Neither the “Tab. Akbarf,” Firishtah, or the “ T4érikh-i-Alff,’”’ ascribe 


* Kutb-ud-din’s death to anything save natural causes. The first named, 


indeed, particularly says that when taken ill he went to Batdh, to the Saint 
“Kutb ’A’lam,” and prayed for a son, but was informed in reply that he 
should be succeeded by his brother. These tales, told by the author of the 
“ Mirét-i-Ahmad{,”’ are clearly intended to glorify the darvéshes generally 
and the Bukh4rf Sia{ds in particular. 
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sovereignty to this wood-cutter, and that I might have his 
health and his labour.” 

The author of the “ Bahfidar Shahi” states that the 
daughter of Shams Khan, wife of the Sultan, at the instiga- 
tion of her father, poisoned the Sultan, in order that Shams 
Khén might obtain the kingdom of Gujarét. When the 
Sultfén was at the point of death his nobles killed Shams 
Kh4n,* and his mother gave orders for the handmaids to tear 
the wife to pieces. It seems impossible to reconcile the 
common stories and the statement in the “ Bahddar Shahi.” 
It may be that after the King was wounded the poison was 
administered. But God knows the truth.t 


#* Some MSS. of the “ Mir&ét-i-Sikandari ”’ say that the Sultén gave the order 
himself, and make him assign as a reason that his death was brought about 
by the machinations of the darvéshes—insinuating that Shams Khan was their 
tool. But the majority of MSS. run as in the text, and this form of the 
story obtains alike in the “Tab. Akbari,” Firishtah, and “ Térikh-i-Alfi.” 

t The “Tab. Akbari’’ adds that he was buried in the mausoleum of 
Muhamad Shah, to which some copies add, “in the Manik Chék.” This 
would, of course, be the khattfrah of Muhamad II., his father. Firishtah 
also says he was buried in Muhamad Sh4h’s mausoleum. The “ Tab. Akbarf’’ 
praises his valour, but says that in anger, and, especially when under the 
influence of liquor, he was reckless in shedding blood, and that he did many 
cruel things. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SULTAN DAOD, A RELATIVE OF SULTAN KUTB-UD-DIN. 


On the third day after the death of Kutb-ud-din, he was 
succeeded by one of his relations,* Sultén D&id Sh&h, who 
ascended the throne by the choice of the wazirs and amirs. 
He ascended the throne on the 23rd day of Rajab, and was 
dethroned at the close of the month. He had hardly obtained 
authority when he held out to a carpet-spreader, who had been 
his neighbour before he attained to the throne, the hope of 
obtaining the title of ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, notwithstanding that the 
noble ’"Imfd-ul-Mulk was his permanent wazir. About the 
same time he promised to elevate another low fellow to the title 
of Burhén-ul-Mulk, although Burhfn-ul-Mulk was the amir-ul- 
umré of Sultén Kutb-ud-din, and was alive and well. These 
two base fellows allowed their expectations to become known, 
and the ministers and great nobles said, “If he does such 
things before his authority is established, what will he do 
afterwards ?”’ He got together all the plate and the rich stuffs 
manufactured (for the king) in the reign of Sultén Ahmad, 
and he instituted an inquiry into most trifling accounts,t from 
the beginning of the reign of Sultan Muzaffar, and caused the 


* The two best MSS., A and Hydr., have this reading; the lithograph and 
the other three MSS. have Daidd, the son of Sult4én Ahmad. 

t+ The expression literally is, ‘‘ into the accounts of dried figs and oranges’’! 
Muzaffar Sh4h began his reign (as Sultén) more than fifty years before 
this time ! 
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balances to be paid into his own treasury. The first order 
which he gave was for reducing the grain of the pigeons and 
the oil of the lamps. 

When the nobles saw this, they said, ‘“‘ A character like this 
is unfit for the kingdom of Gujarat,” and they determined 
upon raising to the throne Fateh Khan, half-brother of Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din, who bore the marks of dignity and majesty on 
his brow. They deputed ‘Alé-ul-Mulk bin Suhréb to com- 
municate with Her Majesty Bibi Moghali, mother of Fateh 
Khén. The Bibi at first refused,* but ’Alé-ul-Mulk urged that 
there was no one else worthy of the throne of Gujarét, and 
that she ought to accede to the proposal. In the end ’Alé- 
ul-Mulk placed Fateh Khén on horseback and conducted him 
in royal state towards the Bhadar. (The people of Gujarat 
call the royal palace “ Bhadar.’”’) The ministers and nobles — 
came forth to meet him, and, having saluted him as king, they 
gave him the title of Sultan Mahmud Sh&h and offered their 
congratulations. When they reached the Bhadar, the noise of 
the drums and trumpets reached the ears of Sultan Déatid, and 
he inquired what had happened. They told him that the 
nobles had made Fateh Khan king, and were bringing him to 
take his seat on the royal throne. Sultan Daud got out of a 
window facing the river Sdébar, and went into hiding. He 
reigned only seven days. -It is related that he entered as an 
inquirer into the monastery of Shékh Adhan Rumi, and 
became his attendant; in a short time he obtained advance- 
ment (in spiritual rank), He soon afterwards died. 


* According to the “‘ Tab. Akbari,’’ because she did not consider him equal 
to the duties of the position. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMOD BIGARHA. 


- Sura’n D1'n-pana'a Maumov’p ascended the throne ona Sunday, 
the first Sha’bfin, a. 863 (18th of June, a.p. 1459). He added 
glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujar&t, and was the best 
of all the Gujaraét kings, including all who preceded, and all 
who succeeded him; and whether for abounding justice and 
generosity, for success in religious war, and for the diffusion of 
the laws of Islam and of Musulm4ns ; for soundness of judg- 
ment, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age; for 
power, for valour, and victory—he was a pattern of excel- 
lence. 

It is said that in the Hindui language, as spoken by the 
Hindus of Gujarat, they call a bullock Béigarh, because its 
horns stretch out right and left like the arms of a person about 
to embrace. The moustachios of the Sultaén were straight and 
long like these horns, hence he obtained the cognomen Bigarha. 
Some say that in Hindui 5 means “two,” and garh ‘a fort.” 
The Sultén took the forts of Jundéhgarh and Ch&émpdanir, and 
from the conquest of these two forts he was called Bigarha.* 


® This word is written in the Persian 52? Bfgarh or Bigarha, The second 
etymology above given suits this spelling exactly, as it would make the word 


come from the Gujar4t{ (or Hindf) words Fa vi (the Sanskrit Fe dvi), “two,” 
and We gadh (pronounced garh), “a fort,’’ in which latter word, as in the 


name, the vowel a is short. The other etymology, which the author seems 
to prefer, and which is adopted by Aurangzib, the “Tab. Akbari,” and by 


11 
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Notwithstanding his high dignity and royalty, he had an 
enormous appetite. The full daily allowance of food for the 
Sult4n was one man Gujarat weight. In eating this he put 
aside five sirs of boiled rice,* and before going to sleep he used 
to make it up into a pasty and place one half of it on the 
right-hand side of his couch and the other half on the left, so 
that on whichever side he awoke he might find something to 
eat, and might then go to sleep again. He used thus to eat 
several times every night. In the morning, after saying his 
prayers, he took a cup full of honey and a cup of butter, 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty golden plantains (or 
bandnas). He often used to say, “If God had not raised 
Mahmid to the throne of Gujarat who would have satisfied - 
his hunger ? ” 


He was thirteen years, two months, and three days old 
when he began to reign. After the manner of his ancestors, 


the early European traveller Varthenck, would seem to derive it from bt, 
as above, and the Gujarati (or Hindi) ATS gddha (pronounced gdrha), of 
which Professor Biihler writes as follows :—“4T@ is a Sanskrit word, the past 


perfect participle of the verb ATY ‘to submerge,’ ‘to penetrate.’ It is used 
as an adjective, and means ‘strong,’ ‘close,’ ‘ excessive,’ e.g. as in the common 
phrase, ‘a close embrace’ WISH Qa wry (gddham dlinganam or gdrham 
dlinganam). It occurs in these and some other meanings in all the modern 
Prékrits, in Gujarati as well as in Maréth{ and Hindi. But I do not find in 
the dictionaries the meaning ‘intimate friend.’ However, I think it would be 
correct to say gddha mitra, ‘a firm or intimate friend.’’? Thus it would 
seem the word Bigdrha might be used in the sense of “a double embrace,” 
or, perhaps, of ‘‘ two intimates,” t.e. intimate friends. Sir B. Frere has 
heard it used as meaning ‘‘an intimate friend’’ (though but rarely) in 
Gujarét, and in Kinloch Forbes’s ‘Ris Mala,’’ a man’s name is given as 
Veguroo (i.e. Bigara), which is rendered as ‘the long-horned bull” (“Rés 
Mala,” vol. i. p. 359, lst ed.). This carries the application of the term a step 
further in the direction indicated by the author. The shortening or “ clip- 
ping” of a long vowel in the course of descent is not a very fatal objec- 
tion to the derivation of a word in any of the “modern Prékrits,”’ from a 
Sanskrit original; and it is to be remembered that in this case the word has 
been transliterated into Persian, and the long vowel, even if it existed, might 
easily (especially if not strongly accentuated), have been dropped in the 
process. On the whole, therefore, while the second etymology is best suited 
to the modern orthography, the first is not in itself improbable, and is 
supported by a strong preponderance of evidence. 

# One man, Gujaraét weight, equivalent to fifteen Bahldélf sfra (“‘ Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi”). A similar legend exists as to the celebrated Abu-l-Fazl, only 
his allowance is said to have been twenty-two sfrs! See Blochmann (on 
the authority of the Mésir-ul-Umra), ‘‘ A’in-ieAkbari,”’ Introduction, p. xxviii. 
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he bestowed gifts and honours upon his soldiers, and he gave 
titles to several persons. 

When some months had passed, some misguided nobles, 
whose names were Kabir-ud-din Sulténi, entitled Burhén-ul- 
Mulk, Maulana Khizr, entitled Safi-ul-Mulk, Hamid bin Isma’il, 
entitled ’Azd-ul-Mulk, and Khwdéjah Muhamad, entitled 
His4m-ul-Mulk, entered into a conspiracy against ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk, whose name was MalikSha’ban, and aimed at depriving 
him of power. One morning they went to the door of the 
Sultaén’s private apartments before "Imfd-ul-Mulk got there, 
and said that "Imfd-ul-Mulk was meditating treason, and was 
intent upon raising his own son, Shahéb-ud-din, to the throne, 
after which he would do whatever he pleased. ‘‘ We,” said 
they, “are the cherished dependants of your throne, and how 
can we connive at such proceedings? It behoves your Majesty 
to probe the matter to the bottom.” The Sult4n asked what 
it meant, and they told him his (own) death or close confine- 
ment. The Sultan kept silence. When ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk came 
to the Sult4n’s apartment these nobles seized him,* placed a 
collar on his neck, and fetters on his feet, and, giving him in 
charge of five hundred of their own trusted followers, they 
directed them to keep him under guard on the roof of the 
darbdéy called Bhadar.t Having thus succeeded to their 
hearts’ content, they went home and gave themselves up to 
enjoyment. 


* According to Firishtah the Sult4n dissembled when he ordered the arrest 
of his minister; but the language of the other accounts seems hardly to 
warrant this assertion. If there be any truth in the accounts which have 
thus come down to us, Mahmid behaved with a degree of courage and re- 
solution very marvellous for a boy of his age, although no doubt most 
Indian boys of that age would be considered precocious in intellect if they 
were European boys. Still, it is incredible that he should have attained such 
maturity of judgment and dissimulation as at once to have decided on his 
course of action, and to have deceived a number of men of the world regard- 
ing it. He was probably uncertain what to do at first, and allowed (or 
ordered) the arrest, but, when he had been more fully informed, took his 
part decidedly and bravely. 

+ According to the “Tab. Akbarf,” Iméd-ul-Mulk was confined “on the 
roof of the Ahmaddébéd gate of the Bhadar,” which makes the story 
clearer. 

jl * 
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When the night set in, ’Abdulléh, the master of the elephants,* 
told the Sultan that the apprehension of ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk was 
not in the interest of the State, because the nobles who were 
friendly to him were preparing for flight, and the refractory 
nobles were keeping Habib Khan, the Sult4n’s uncle, son of 
Ahmad Shéh, in their charge, and intended, at a fitting oppor- 
tunity, to raise a revolt against the Sultan and to place Habib 
Kh4n upon the throne.t On hearing this statement the Sultan 
told this to his mother. She sent for ’Abdull&h ; and the Sultan, 
after administering binding oaths, told him to speak; and 
"Abdulléh repeated what he had before stated. The Sult&én 
summoned some of his most faithful servants, Malik Haji, 
Malik K4li, and Malik ‘Ain, who were the most important 
and most loyal of his supporters, and consulted with them. 
It was resolved to release ’Imfd-ul-Mulk, and to give the 
houses of the artful treacherous nobles up to haldn (that is 
to say, to plunder), that they might reap the reward of their 
own acts. 

The Sultén ordered ‘Abdulléh to bring all the elephants - 
fully equipped tothe darbdr. After that he took his seat upon 
the throne, and told Sharf-ul-Mulk to bring “ that traitor 'Im4d- 
ul-Mulk from his prison-house to receive punishment, and to be 
made a warning for others.” Sharf-ul-Mulk proceeded on his 
errand, but the guards appointed by. the amfrs would not obey 
the Sultén’s command. Sharf-ul-Mulk returned and reported 
the state of affairs. The Sultan himself then took action. He 
went to the top of a tower of the Bhadar, and with angry 
tone and loud voice commanded them to bring forth Sha’ban 
’"Im4d-ul-Mulk. When the guards heard the voice of the 
Sultan, they had no option save to take the Malik out of 
the place where he was confined, and to bring him. The 
Sultén ordered them to take him upstairs, that he might ask 

#* “Master of the elephants,”—the text calls him shdhnah the “ T&rf{kh- 
i-Alfi” ddrédghah of the elephants. 


+ The accession of Habfb Kh4n was, according to Firishtah and “ Térikh- 
i-Alff,” the real object of this plot. - 
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the traitor why he had conceived such a design, regardless of 
the Sultfén’s wrath. When they reached the upper story, he 
ordered them to take the fetters off the Malik’s feet. As 
soon as the guards perceived the turn which affairs had taken, 
several of them ran off to inform the amirs, and others stood 
humbly* before the Sultén and stated that they had imprisoned 
the Malik by order of the Sultén, and that what they had 
done under his command was no fault of theirs. The Sultén 
reassured them. 

When morning broke, the Sultan took his seat upon the 
roof of the Bhadar, and intelligence reached the disaffected 
amirs, who assembled their adherents in arms and moved in 
order of battle towards the gate of the darddr. Altogether, 
with the nobles and personal followers, there were three hun- 
dred men in attendance on the King. Some of them said, 
‘Let us get out of the windows towards the river Sfbar, and 
escape to some place whence, after collecting a force, we may 
return.”” The King stood firm and lent no ear to these 
cowards By this time the amirs were close to the gate of the 
darbér. Malik Sha’bén, H4ji Malik, and Malik K4la sug- 
gested that an order should be given for the elephant-drivers 
to charge upon this rout of rebels, and they will all fly to- 
gether. The Sultén gave orders that the five or six hundred 
elephants should charge all at once.t The enemy’s force was 
panic-struck, and the amérs fled. Their soldiers cast away 
their arms, dispersed, and crept into their houses, and the 
amirs made their way out of the city and scattered in different 
directions. 

Hisém-ul-Mulk went off towards Pattan, where his brother, 


* Literally ‘“‘ with their hands joined,’’ i.e. in an attitude of supplication. 

+ According to Firishtah, who quotes a certain ‘‘ Haji Muhamad Kanda- 
hari,’”’ the Sult4n had only two hundred elephants, and himself accompanied 
the charge with his bow and arrows. This seems improbable; but the fact 
that in the narrow streets the superior numbers of the rebels availed nothing 
against the elephants is a valid explanation of their easy defeat, the rather, as 
he explains, that the elephants were also used to hold the various approaches 
to the palace. 
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Rukn-ud-din, was Mér-giéi.* Kabir-ud-din ’Azd-ul-Mulk took 
refuge in a ravine of the river Sébar.t There he was recog- 
nised by a R&jpit whose brother he had put to death. This 
man cut off his head and brought it to the Sultén, and it was 
hung up at the gate of the city. Burhan-ul-Mulk was corpu- 
lent and could not fly. He went on the other side of the river, 
by way of Sarkhéj, to a place which is now called Fattehpir. 
There he turned his horse loose and endeavoured to conceal 
himself. A eunuch who had been to pay a visit to the tomb of 
Shékh Ahmad Khattu, recognised him, made him prisoner, and 
took him to the Sultén, who ordered him to be thrown under 
the feet of elephants. Maul4né Khizr Safi-ul-Mulk was taken 
prisoner and sent to Dit to be kept in confinement. But as 
he was an old friend of Mahk Sha’b4n, that nobleman induced 
the Sultén to pardon him. He was recalled from Dfi and a 
pension settled upon him.t 

The Sultén had now attained his fourteenth year, but acting 
with the vigour of a man of ripe years he sent his enemies into 
the realms of non-existence, and righted those who sought for 
justice. From that time to the end of his life his orders 
carried such authority that no one dared to disobey. When 
the rebels had thus trodden the road of annihilation the injured 
were redressed. Malik H4ji was created ’Azd-ul-Mulk and 
was appointed 'A’mz of the kingdom, Malik Tégh4n became 
Farhat-ul-Mulk, Malik Bahé-ud-din was made [khtiér-ul- Mulk, 
Malik ’Ain was promoted to the title of Nizém-ul-Mulk, Malik 
Sa’d was made Burhdén-ul-Mulk, Malik K4lu became ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk, Malik Sérang was made Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, and after a 
time he was promoted to the dignity of Kiwém-ul-Mulk.§ 


* Mirgi. The “Tab. Akbari”’ says Kotwdl. 

¢t Went among the grdsiahs with only one attendant. 

¢ The ‘Tab. Akbari’’ says that Malik Sha’bdn, after the suppression of 
the rebellion and his own success, resigned the waztr’s office, and retired into 
private life with a pension. 

§ The MSB. C. D. alone say ’Azd-ul-Mulk was appointed ’A’riz-ul-Mamilik, 
but it is confirmed by the “Tab. Akbari.”’ 
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Fifty-two other officers received titles, and mansabs and par- 
ganahs were settled upon them. 

After a short time an army was raised, twice as large as that 
of Sultan Kutb-ud-din. Gujarft now entered upon a new 
and unexampled course of prosperity, the army was well off, 
the people contented ; darvéshes worshipped God with hearts 
at ease, traders safely carried on a profitable trade, the country 
was everywhere full of peace and security, and the roads were 
free from robbers. No one had any cause of complaint, and 
everyone revelled without care in prosperity. 

A rule was established by the Sultén* that if an amir or 
any soldier was killed in battle or died a natural death, his 
jdgir was confirmed to his son; if there was no son, half of 
the jdgir was given to the daughter; and if there was ne 
daughter, a suitable provision was settled upon the dependants, , 
so that there might be no ground of complaint. It is said 
that a person once told the King that the son of a deceased 
amir was not worthy of his position. The King answered, 
“The position will make him worthy.” No one ever made 
such a remark again. 

The reason for the contented condition of the cibtivaters 
was that a jdgir could not be taken away from the holder, 
unless he was harsh and tyrannical. When regulations were 
laid down there was no deviation from them. In the course of 
the reign of Mahmud the Martyr,t certain experts of his 
ministers made an inquiry into the state of the resources of 
the country. In some cases they found an increase of ten- 
fold, and in no village was it less than two or three-fold. 
Traders were contented, because traffic on the roads was per- 
fectly safe and secure; there were no thieves or robbers in the 
days of Sultfn Mahmitd. Ministers of religion were satisfied, 
because the Sultén was their disciple and devoted follower, 


* This rule probably applied only to those who were killed, or died while in 
the field, or died of wounds, or sickness contracted on a campaign. 
¢ i.e. Mahmid III. 
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and every year he bestowed increased allowances and pensions 
on them in recognition of his victories, and their allowances 
were paid in whatever place they wished. Fine sardis and 
inns were built for the accommodation of travellers, and 
splendid colleges and mosques were raised. The artizans were 
- contented because the Sultén was perfectly just and generous 
and righteous, and no man had the power of injuring or 
threatening to injure another. Men high and low are agreed, 
that among all the kings of Gujarft there never was one like 
Sultén Mahmud Bigarha; for during his reign nothing was 
done in Gujarat which was inconsistent with right and justice, 
security and prosperity. He conquered two great forts, Jinéh- 
garh in the country of Sdérath, and Chémpénir, with its depen- 
dencies. In both he abolished the customs of the infidels and 
introduced the laws of Islém; therefore, until the Day of 
Judgment he will have credit for everyone that was circumcised 
and embraced Isl4m, in accordance with the text, “‘He who 
causes the circumcision of another produces circumcision also 
in himself”? The Sultén was the cause of their turning to 
Islim, and assuredly the circumcision of that people stands 
inscribed against his name in the great book of account. It is 
generally admitted that Sultaén Bahddar, his grandson, exceeded 
him in military glory, but he had not the same ability in 
administration. As regards the combination of capacity for 
both, Sultén Mahmud was without a peer. What a glorious 
age was that of Sult4n Mahmud! 

Sultan Husén Mirza,* a ruler endowed with brilliancy and 
liberality, sat on the throne of Khorfsdn, and his waztr was 
that most incomparable of wazirs, Mir ’Ali Shér, and the chief 
mullé was Moulaéné H4ji, beloved for his elegance and renowned 
for his learning. In Dehli Sult4n Sikandar bin Bahlél Lédi 
was king, and his waztr was Midén Bhuw&ksh Lohdni, who 
excelled in prudence and soundness of judgment. Sultan 


* Husén Mirza Bafkrah, whose descendants had a good deal to do with the 
affairs of Gujarat. 
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Ghidfs-ud-din, son of Mahmud Khilji, reigned in Mandi with 
order and liberality. In the Dakhin, Mahmud Shéh Bah- 
mani governed, and the office of his wazér was filled by 
Malik Nish&én,* the teacher of the great, the inventor of 
the rules of administration. It might be said that the spirit 
of Sultén Mahmud Ghaznavi, after many years, had animated 
the soul of Sultén Mahmidd Bigarha, for all his deeds and 
actions were like those of that glorious monarch. 

It is said that one day, in the royal presence, Khudéiwand 
Khan, known as Malik ’Ilim (the learned malik), who was the 
father-in-law of Sultén Muhamad, who had a great knowledge 
of poetry, and was himself very eloquent, put into the Sultén’s 
hands a copy of the writings of H4fiz, and invited him to try 
for a fa’l or omen. The book opened at an ode which promised 
to the person to whom it was addressed kingly honour, success, 
glory, and victory. The nobles were all delighted at this 
auspicious result, and expressed their congratulations, quoting 
also some verses from the Bostdn of Sa’di, enjoining the 
practice of virtue and religious duties. The King’s son (i.e. 
Mahmid, then Fateh Khan), stood up and replied by repeating 
verses of a similar character, which wound up by saying that a 
king should so live as to gain “ the prayers of the servant and 
the testimony of the muhiasib (a Muhamadan officer who is 
supposed to be a species of censor morum). The muhitusid him- 
self was present, and the King in pronouncing the word “ muh- 
tasth”’ pointed to him. Everybody was delighted at the 
felicitous reply, especially Khud4wand Kh&n and his son, who 
sent presents and complimentary dresses to the persons who 
were present.T 

It is said that during his reign corn never rose to a high 
price. Everything was cheap during his rule—the people of 


* The texts differ considerably as to these two names. Probably Muhamad 
Sh4&h Bahmanif and his minister, Malik Gaéw4n, are intended. 

+ This anecdote is translated in a condensed form, and the quotations, 
which are of no historical interest, are omitted. The story is palpably apocryphal, 
for Mahmad was certainly not more than six years old when his father died, 
and in Kutb-ud-din’s court he was never present. 
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Gujarat never saw such cheapness again. His army, like the 
armies of Changéz Khan the Moghal, never suffered defeat, 
but fresh victories and immeasurable triumphs were constantly 
won. He established a rule that no soldier should borrow money 
upon usury, and he appointed treasurers in different places, who 
were to advance money to soldiers in need of loans, and take 
from them a promise (to pay). Through this rule usurers led 
the life of dogs, or rather they were looked upon as worse 
than dogs. The Sultén used to say, “‘ If Musulmans borrow 
money upon interest and usury, how can they be expected | 
to fight?” In consequence of this kind consideration and 
worthy bounty, God Almighty always gave his armies the 
victory. | 

The abundance of fruit trees—such as mango, the date palm, 
the khirni,* the cocoa-nut, the ydman,t 5él,t fig, mhéwah,§ 
&c.—in Gujar&t, is owing to the kindness and efforts of this 
great sovereign. Every cultivator who planted trees in his 
land received encouragement, so people planted trees and raised 
plants every year with increased zeal. If he saw any beggar 
who had planted a fig, a pipal,|| or other tree by the road-side 
or at the door of his hut, he would draw rein and stop. 
Having called the planter to him, he would ask him in a kind 
manner, “ Where do you get water from?” If he answered, 
‘‘T bring it from far, and it is troublesome to get it,” he would 
order a well to be made there and would assist in the expense; 
and he would say, “If you plant many trees you will receive 
fresh rewards.” The garden of Firdés, which is five kdés in 
length and one in breadth, was formed by this praiseworthy 
king ; and the garden of Sha’ban, which rivals the gardens of 
Paradise, was laid out in his reign. If in any city or town or 
village he saw a shop empty or a house in ruins, he would ask 


* Khirnt, ‘‘Mimusops kauki.”’ 

+ Jdman, ‘ Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia,” or ‘ Eugenia jambolana.” 
t Bél, ‘‘ Aigle marmelos.” 

§ Mhéwah, “‘ Bassia latifolia.” 

|| P&pal, ‘‘ Ficus religiosa.”’ 
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the head men or the accountants the reason, and would provide 
what was needed for its restoration. 

It is said* that in the latter part of his life the Sultén 
employed himself largely in religious exercises; he became 
very gentle in spirit, and often wept bitterly. One day 
Malik Sérang,t known as Kiwém-ul-Mulk (who built Sérang- 
purah, which stands outside the walls of Ahmad4béd on the 
eastern side) said to him, ‘“‘ You have attained kingly power 
and dignity, wherefore do you weep?” The Sultén replied, 
* Ah, silly one, what shall I say? My patron Shéh ’A'lam 
used to say, ‘In the end} Mahmud shall be praised’; but 
though I am hasting to my end,I do not find that in my- 
self; and the stream of my life, moment by moment, is con- 
tinually running away, and once gone never returns. I deeply 
regret that I cannot fully understand the Shékh’s value. As 
the proverb says, ‘When I could I did not know, and now 
when I know I cannot.’”” At last, the Sultén joined himself 
_to Shékh Sir4j,§ who was the most perfect man of his day, and 
by his blessed teaching shook off this sorrow and depression. 
Shékh Sir4j was the name of a darvésh who was one of the 
disciples of Shékh’Ali Khat&éb (the preacher), who was invested 
with the religious garb by Shékh Burhan-ud-din, Kutb-ul- 
.Kutab. Shékh Siréj-ud-din brought many heretics and sinners 
to repentance, and many who had gone astray resorted to 
him, and were put in the right way by the blessing of his 
teaching. He became very celebrated, and the Sult4n one 
day inquired about him from Amin-ul-Mulk, who was his 


* This anecdote and the next are given in a slightly abbreviated form. 

¢ An account of Malik Sérang will be found later on, among the accounts of 
Mahm1d’s chief nobles. He was a violent and turbulent man, who, under 
the weak rule of Muzaffar Il., became very mischievous. Eventually his chief 
confederate, Malik K6bi, was ’ deservedly put to death by the latter king. 

ae This expression involves a sort of play upon words, and i is, in the original, 

DOV 9b Optra? engl Upomre; the phrase Verge cwSle “praised in the 

oa” seems to be a not unusual complimentary term applied to a person who 
has led an honourable life, and is applied to Ahmad I. and Mahmid III. in 
the present work. 

§ He is elsewhere called Shékh Sirdj bin Shékh ’Aziz-ullah. 
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friend and disciple. Amin-ul-Mulk told him much about the 
Shékh, and the Sultan became very desirous of seeing him, 
and ordered Amin-ul-Mulk to come that night alone to a 
certain window of the palace looking over the Sabarmati. 
Amin-ul-Mulk did so, and the Sultén came out alone, holding 
a small sword in his hand, and said, “Show me the way to the 
Shékh’s house ” ; so Amin-ul-Mulk went before, and the Sultén 
followed, till they reached the Shékh’s dwelling. Amin-ul-Mulk 
went within and explained the affair to the Shékh, while the 
King stood without. The Shékh sent to invite the Sultan in, 
and, after the usual greetings, the Shékh, who was seated on 
an old bedstead (chdrpdiah), beckoned to the King to be 
seated. The Sultén sat at his feet, and, after a short interval, 
said, ‘‘I have a request to make, and trust you will favour me 
with a reply.” The Shékh answered, ‘Speak on.” The 
Sultén then spoke thus: “1 have been told that you are able 
to guide those who have erred, and gone astray from the truth, 
into the way of the commandments; if this be true, for the 
Lord’s sake explain how it may be!” The Shékh answered, 
‘Tf anyone is in sorrow, and asks for aid, a darvésh can give 
him the right advice.” The Sultén laid his head at the Shékh’s 
feet, saying, “ Mahmud is one of these sorrowful men. Oh 
Shékh! for the Lord’s sake give me relief, raise me out of 
the corruptions of my personal infirmity, and teach me the 
path of righteousness.” The Shékh said, ‘The umbrella of 
sovereignty is above your head. You bear the burden of 
administration on your shoulders. The first thing requisite, 
in order to follow the true way, is to resign all the advantages 
of sovereignty, that your work may be without any defect.” 
The Sultén said that, if he could only gain acceptance with 
the Shékh, he would gladly lay down his government and 
abandon his kingly state, and serve the Shékh with a pure 
heart. The Shékh was greatly pleased, and said if a king 
governs justly his kingdom is no hindrance to him. He then 
told him to go away for the present, and that he would the 
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next day send him a message, which, if he obeyed it, would 
light his path like a lamp. The next morning early the Sultén 
sent Amin-ul-Mulk to the Shékh, and desired him to bring 
back word for word, neither more nor less, whatever the Shékh 
might say. Amin-ul-Mulk came to the Shékh, who told him 
that he found the Sultan to be an excellent man and a friend 
to the poor, and that he desired to cultivate an intimate 
friendship with him ; for this reason he wished to enter into 
his service, and he desired Amin-ul-Mulk to tell the Sultén 
that, if he would appoint him to an office near his person, he 
would fulfil its duties to the best of his power. After some 
remonstrance, Amin-ul-Mulk returned, astonished and dis- 
turbed,* for he had highly praised the Shékh, and he was at 
a loss what to say now. However, as the King had enjoined 
him to repeat exactly what the Shékh had said, he told it all 
to the Sultan. The Sultén said that he consented, but desired 
him to inquire what office the Shékh desired. The Shékh said 
that he understood accounts, and should wish to be employed 
in the revenue office. The Sultén agreed, and next morning 
the Shékh, girding himself with a sword, and procuring a 
horse, rode off to the Sultan, and received the usual honorary 
dress of an auditor of accounts, and returned home. The people 
of the city, who held the Shékh im high estimation for his 
sanctity, were greatly scandalised, and said hard things, con- 
’ sidering that the Shékh had, for worldly advantages, forfeited 
the merits of past years of holiness, and men said that he had 
only affected sanctity to gain the Sultan’s friendship. 

The Shékh went on waiting on the King, undisturbed for 
some days, but at last he said to Amin-ul-Mulk that the labour 
of coming in from his home to the Sultén was too much for 
him, as he was an old man; and he wished, therefore, the 
Sultén to assign him a home near himself. The Sultan 
assigned him a place near his own sleeping-apartments. The 


* 4.¢e. that the Shékh should appear to seek his own a personal aggrandise- 
ment from the Sultan, 
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Shékh took up his abode there, and, thus concealed from all 
rivals, began to instruct the Sultan. After a short time the 
breeze from the garden of the glory of God reached the 
Sultén’s soul, and the rose-bud of his heart began to unfold. 
On this, the Shékh requested his discharge, and returned to 
his former cell ; but he told the Sultan that if ever he wished 
to see him he had only to send a messenger, or a letter, to 
him. The Sultén always remained the Shékh’s firm disciple. 
The Saint’s abode is said to have been in Shékhpurah, in the 
environs of Ahmad&ébid. He is understood to have founded 
that hamlet. 

It is said that, although the Sultén was not regularly in- 
structed in the law, nevertheless, from friendship with the 
learned and constant association with scholars, he had come 
to understand a good deal about religious matters, the texts of 
the law, the traditions of the elders, and anecdotes of the 
saints and history; in fact, except those of his circle who 
were themselves learned, anyone would have supposed him to 
be a man of knowledge and reading. His natural intelligence 
and quickness of wit enabled him to settle difficult moot points. 
Thus, Ibn A’fras, the translator of a book on Shafé (i.e. the 
things which are lawful), used to mention to the Sultén deli- 
cate questions which arose during the translation. One of these 
was as follows: The Prophet is reported to have cursed a boy 
who had interrupted his devotions, and the boy is said to have 
been struck down by the Almighty on the spot, and to have 
been rendered incapable of moving. Some people affirmed 
this to be a valid tradition, others said it was not. It was 
argued that it was impossible really to disturb the Prophet’s 
devotions, and secondly, that the Prophet would never have 
cursed anyone butan enemy. On the other hand, it is averred 
that Zaid bin 'Amr&n* saw the boy (whose name was Yazid 
bin Mahrfén) at Thabék, and the boy himself gave the story as 
related. The Sult4én decided that the tradition was a valid 

* Some MSS. have Zaid ibn 'Umr-ibn-Madén, 
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one, for, said he, “‘ the curse was uttered in furtherance of the 
work of God,” quoting a verse recording a parallel case. The 
Ulemaé all assented, and the tradition was inserted in the book, 
and is accepted as a valid tradition. 

In the year u. 864 (a.p. 1460), the King went out on a 
hunting expedition towards the town of Kapparbanj. In that 
vicinity he held a review of his army, and after reading the 
Sdtikah, he said, “ God willing, next year I will found a new 
city ”; as, during the recital of the fdtthah, his face was turned 
in the direction of Sérath, those who were men of the world 
came to the conclusion that the Sult4n meditated an attack on 
Junahgarh. From thence he returned to Ahmadabad. In the 
‘following year, H. 865 (a.p. 1461), he again went to Kappar- 
banj, and in the course of his hunting he advanced as far as 
the frontier of Mandi, from whence he returned to Ahmadabdéd, 
and occupied himself in the administration of his kingdom. 
In the year H. 866 (a.p. 1462) he went out and encamped on 
the river Kahéri.* At that place he received a letter from 
Nizim Shéh, son of Huméiin Shéh of the Dakhin, which ran 
as follows: “Sultén Mahmitd Khilji, at the instigation of 
Nizém-ul-Mulk Ghori,t who fled in the reign of Huméiun 
Shéh and attached himself to Mahmud Khilji, has led a nume- 
rous army against the Dakhin, and is plundering the country ; 
for this reason I also have marched out forty kdés from the city 
of Bidar, and am fronting him at the head of the ghdt, and 
am looking with anxiety for the assistance of your Majesty, in 
the hope that you will come to my aid as quickly as possible.” 

Sultén Mahmitd, immediately on receiving this letter, 
marched towards the Dakhin, and on reaching Nandarbfar he 


* Kahdri, “eleven kés from Ahmadabaéd.”—‘‘ Tab. Akbari.”’?’ Niziém Shéh 
had only recently succeeded to the throne, and was little more than a child; 
he was managed mainly by his mother and the prime minister; but that state 
of things naturally gave rise to jealousy on the part of other nobles, and dis- 
sensions arose which tempted Mahmid Khilji, always unscrupulous, to attack 
him. 

+ For the history of this nobleman’s flight, see Briggs’ “ Firishtah,”’ vol. ii, 
p. 457. 
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received another letter from Niz4m Shéh, stating that Mahmud 
Khilji had been rapid in his operations, that he himself had 
not shrunk from the conflict, and that accordingly a battle 
had been fought, in which Mahmud was defeated, and the 
Dakhiais had captured fifty elephants. But while the victors 
were engaged in plundering, and Nizim Shah had but few men 
round him, Mahmud Khilji, who had been lying in ambush 
with twelve thousand horse, returned to the attack, and, in 
spite of a strenuous resistance, gained the victory.* In the end, 
Sikandar Khén carried off Nizim Shéh from the field of battle 
to Bidar, and Mahmud Khilji pursued him thither and besieged 
the city. The letter concluded with saying that there was 
no hope of remedying the calamity except by the Sultdn’s 
aid, and made an urgent appeal for speedy assistance and 
deliverance. 

The Sultén of Gujar&t continued his march, and as soon as 
Mahmid Khilji learnt that he was advancing by way of Bur- 
hfnpur with a large army to the assistance of Nizém Shéh, he 
raised the siege of Bidar and set off for his own country by 
way of Gondwénah. The Rajah of Géndwanah was with 
Mahmid Khilji. He told him that in the way he was march- 
ing there was little water, much jungle, and many defiles. 
Still, in apprehension of the Sultén of Gujarat,+ he determined 
to continue his march by that road, and pressed on hastily, 
making two days march into one. It is said that in one march 


# All accounts agree practically in this story, though, in the Bahmanf 
history given by Firishtah, Sikandar Khan is blamed, and he fell into dis- 
favour at the Bahmanf Court, as the defeat was attributed to his carrying 
off the prince. The Queen retired with Nizim Shah to Firdéz&b4d, whence 
the letter here mentioned, describing the logs of the battle, was despatched to 
Mahmid of Gujarat. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that Mahmud of Gujar&t took the line of 
Nandarbér and Asir purposely to cut off the retreat of the Mélwah forces 
by that line, and that he took up his position at Thdlnfr also for that pur- 
pose. Firishtah (Briggs, vol. ii. p. 472) says that the Dakhin{f troops occupied 
the line of retreat both by Berar and by Bir aud Kandhar, and harassed his 
troops without hazarding a general action; and his troops suffered so much 
that they became mutinous, and it was for this reason he chose the Génd- 
wfnah route, and destroyed many of his elephants and burnt much of his 
baggage to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands, 
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six thousand men,* through want of water, became food for 
jackals and vultures. When he got into the narrow passes of 
Gondwanah, the Gonds came down upon him from all sides, 
and plundered his baggage. With many difficulties and great 
loss he extricated himself from that hilly country, and reached 
his own frontier. He then seized the R&jah of Gondw4nah, 
and killed him. The R&jah pleaded that he had told the truth 
from the first, and had described the road, but it ~was of no 
avail, 

On reaching the town of Thaélnér, one of the dependencies of 
Burhéupur, Sult4n Mahmud of Gujardt reviewed his forces. 
It is credibly averred that never in the reign of any Sultén of 
Gujarat, or of any Sultén of those parts, had such an army 
been prepared and arrayed. He had with him seventy-three 
amirs of reputation. The whole country of Gujarét was appro- 
priated to defraying the pay of the army.t For four years 
there was not one village under the Sultén’s personal treasury, f 
but the expenditure of the Sult4n’s personal treasury was paid 
out of the sums accumulated by former kings. It is said that 
during these four years the accumulations of thirty years§ were 
spent in household expenses and in gifts. 

On the retirement of Sultén Mahmud Khilji to his own 
country, Nizim Sh&h sent ambassadors to wait upon Sultan 
Mahmiid of Gujar&t, who did not fail to express their master’s 
thanks in ample terms, and then took their leave. The Sultén 
of Gujarat then returned to his capital. 

In the year wu. 867 (a.p. 1463), Sultén Mahmud Khilji of 


* The “Tab. Akbari’’ redaces the loss to “over a thousand.” Firishtah 
says “six thousand.” 

+ Tankhwdh-i-aléfah. Practically this involved the whole cost of the army, 
for, in Eastern armies, the soldiers find their own arms, accoutrements, horses, 
supplies, &o. 

~ Khdlsah. It is difficult to give any English term exactly equivalent to 
this word as here used; practically, it represents the portion of the revenue 
personally administered by the Sult4n and his ministers at Court. The local 
payments for the army and civil administration, local religious and charitable 
payments, had all to be provided for before any surplus reached the central 
treasury. 

§ Literally, ‘thirty treasures.’’ 
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Mélwah again marched towards the Dakhin with an army of 
ninety thousand horse, and ravaged the country as far as Dau- 
latébad. Nizim Sh&h once more solicited the help of the 
Sultan of Gujar&t, who accordingly marched to Nandarbar. 
On hearing this, Mahmud Khilji fell back by the same road he 
had taken on his retreat before,* and went to his own country. 
Sult4n Mahmiid of Gujarat also returned to his capital. Thence 
he wrote a letter to Mahmud Khilji, saying it was not the act 
of a good man continually to harass a Muhamadan country— 
he had better never think of doing so again; if, however, he 
did march against the Dakhin, he must understand that he, the 
Sultén of Gujarft, would attack Mandi. It was for him to 
choose, Sultén Mahmud Khilji from that time forward 
desisted from attacking the Dakhin. 

In the year #. 868 (a.p. 1464), Sultén Mahmtd Gujarati, 
with a view to a religious war, procured from Telingénah a 
large quantity of arms made of Kajil iron, that is, of watered 
steel. In the year H. 869 (a.p. 1465), he marched to the 
mountain Baiwar,t} and, after reducing the fort, returned. 


# “On his retreat before.’”’ There isa good deal of confusion as to the 
whole of the transactions to which this paragraph relates. The text places 
this attack 867 a.H., and makes the treaty the direct consequence of Mahmiid 
Bigarha’s interference. Firishtah and the “ Térfkh-i-Alff” put both trans- 
actions in 870 4.4. The true higtory seems to be that given in the Mélwah 
chapter of the “Tab. Akbari.”” According to this, Mahmid Khilji sought to 
retrieve his disaster of the previous campaign, and marched on Ilichpfr. 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, on behalf of the Dakhinf king, replied by a smart counter- 
attack on the fort of Kehrlah, which was held by a garrison of the Mélwah 
king. The attack was successful; but Mahmdid Khilji, detaching a force to 
Kehrlah, pushed on himself to Daulatébéd, and was besieging it, when (in 
the month of Ramzfn) he heard of Mahmid Bigarha’s advance, and, as before, 
had apparently no line of retreat save by Gondwanah, having fallen into the 
same strategical error as before. Whether he suffered equally in this retreat 
is not said, but he kept quiet till 870 a.H.,and then sent out an expedition 
by llichpar, which was successful in routing a party of Dakhinis and plunder- 
ing the country up to Ilichptir. After this, peace was made. Ilichpdr, and 
all the country on the Dakhin side, was left to Nizim Shah, and Kehrlah was 
restored to Mahmid. No mention is made in any authority, except the 
text, of any interference on the part of Mahmid Bigarha to induce this 
agreement. 

+ The fullest account of this expedition is given in the “ Tabakat-i-Akbarf.” 
Firishtah and the “ Térfkh-i-Alfi’’ confirm the account, which is as follows: 
“In the year 869 H. (A.D. 1465) it was reported to Sultan Mahmid that the 
zsaminddrs of Bawar and of the port of Dtin were interfering with the shipping. 
These men had never received any chastisement from the Sultans of Gujarat, 
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Next year, 5. 870 (a.p. 1466), Mahmid proceeded to Ahmad- 
nagar. On the way thither Bahé-ul-Mulk, son of Alaf Khén, 
otherwise called ’Al4-ud-din, son of Suhr&éb, murdered one of 
the Sultén’s troopers,* and then fled and hid himself. The 
Sultén gave orders to Malik H4ji *Imfd-ul-Mulk and Malik 
K4lu ’Azd-ul-Mulk to pursue him, to apprehend him wherever 
they might find him, and bring him back. These two nobles 
searched, and actually found Bahé-ul-Mulk,+ but they, by fraud 
and falsehood, induced two soldiers of the army to promise 
that they would state to the Sultfn that they had committed 
the crime, and that Bah4-ul-Mulk was innocent. “ The result 
of this will be,” said they, “ that the Sultén will send you to 
prison, but after a few days, at our intercession, he will set you 
at liberty.”” Those two poor self-accused murderers, without 
any reason and without any suspicion, made their confession to 


and were very turbulent and rebellious. The Sultén’s well-wishers endea- 
voured to dissuade him from the enterprise by describing the difficulties of 
the road and the strength of the fort ; but the Sultén marched to subdue the 
country and to punish the turbulent. After great difficulties he reached the 
fort, when the commandant came out and fought bravely, and at night retired 
within the fort. This continued for several days, the enemy displaying 
great valour. At last, by chance, the King himself accompanied the forces 
up the hills of Béwar; when the enemy perceived the royal umbrella they 
were panic-struck, and the commandant came out and sued forquarter. The 
Sultén graciously agreed, and passed the pen of forgiveness over the page of 
their offences. The commandant and chief men of those parts received 
dresses of hononr and presents. The Sultén then went to the fort ; and after 
he had reached the upper part of the fort the commandant presented a very 
large tribute. The Sultdn returned it at the same interview, with a dress of 
honour and a gold-mounted dagger. He agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and 
the government of the country was entrusted to him.” 

Firishtah says the R4i had a thousand villages under his rule. It is said, 
also, that the country lay between Gujarét and the Konkan. Briggs con- 
siders the place to be Dharmptir. It was clearly north of Bombay, for, as has 
been seen, that appears to have been the southernmost Gujarat possession on 
the coast, the Dakhin possessions lying below it. There is a little port marked 
Dunnu, near to which a spur from the Gh&ts runs into the low country; and 
from the stress laid on the difficulty of the way, and the fact that the fort of 
Bawar was on a hill, this may possibly have been the scene of the campaign 
under description. ‘‘ Bawar” is the name found in our MS8., and in the 
‘Tab. Akbari’’ and Firishtah, but MSS. C and E have “ Baral’’ and “ Badal,” 
and the Hyd. MS. “ Mari.” There is a lacuna here in MS. A. The “ Térikh- 
i-Alfi’’ has ‘‘ Bararé,”’ the lithographed edition ‘ Bartidar.” 

* “Killed him without any apparent cause.’’—‘ Tab. Akbari.” “ Killed 
him in a fit of passion.’’—Firishtah. 

¢ According to all copies of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandarf,” they actually had 
found Bahé-ul-Mulk. The “ Tab. Akbari,” on the other hand, says they started 
towards I’dar to seize him, and turned back. 

12 * 
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the Sultén, and by his order they were instantly beheaded. 
Shortly afterwards the real facts became known, and the 
Sultdn said, “These two crafty wicked men have wrongfully 
caused the death of two Muhamadans. If I do not put them 
to death in retaliation of this murder, what answer shall I give 
to God Almighty to-morrow in the Day of Judgment?” So 
the Sultén ordered that these two great and wealthy nobles* 
should at the same time suffer the law of retaliation. Malik 
Bahf-ud-din Ikhtiér-ul-Mulk was made ’Im4&d-ul-Mulk, and 
advanced to the office of waztr. 

In the year H. 871 (a D. 1467), Sultan Mahmud Bigarha led 
his armies against Girnfr. In the course of the reign of the 
Sultan, Rféo Mandalik, the R4jah of Girnér and Jinahgarh, 
had been very refractory, and held the Sultén of Gujarft in 
little respect, considering him as no stronger than himself. He 
felt secure in the possession of two fastnesses, the lofty fort of 
Girnfr, whose battlements no Sultin of Gujarét had sur- 
mounted, and the fortress of Junahgarh, whose walls were of 
great strength.t These, with the country of Sérath, were 
under his rule... . 

And what a country is Sérath! Asif the hand of Heaven 
had selected the cream and essence of Maélwah, Khandésh, and 
Gujarét, and had made a compendium of all the (good) people 
of the world, and had picked out the noblest and most vigorous 
(of men) from the three countries named, and collected them 
together unto one standard, as a touchstone of the countries of 
the world. Its ports excel all other ports. Of every kind of 
grain and fruit which these three countries produce in special 
excellence, or for which they are renowned, there is not one 
which is not obtainable in Sérath, or which is not of the best 
quality there. Indeed, they are often exported from the ports 


#* These men were two of those who stood by the Sultén during the first 
conspiracy against him, and the Sultén was under great obligations to 
them. 

¢ Literally, “strong as the rampart of Alexander,” a proverbial expression 
which has the meaning assigned to it in the text, 
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of Sérath to those of these countries themselves, God be 
praised! Such is Sérath, even at the present day.* 

The marauders of the country of Sdérath continually made 
raids upon the neighbouring territories of Gujarat, and its 
thieves kept up the practice of their calling there. Sultén 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmad4b4d, had marched from Ahmad- 
&béd with the intention of conquering Sérath and reducing 
these fortresses, and when he found that he could not accom- 
plish this he ravaged the country and returned. For this 
reason the Sultén set his heart upon taking these two forts 
and conquering Sérath, and he was intent thereon night and 
day. But for all this resolution he found the forts so strong, 
and the means of defence so ample, that he was unable to 
attempt his object.t 

In the year u. 871 (a.p. 1467), after imploring the help of 
God, he marched against the infidels of Girnér.t On all sides 
of the Girndr hill are a range of (lower) hills; on the north 
side these approach nearly to the Girnfr hill, but on the south 
they are not so close. This range is twelve kés in circum- 
ference. In the midst there is an intricate jungle, through 
which horses cannot pass. There are many caves there, and 
there are beasts and birds; but no human beings, except a tribe 
called Khaénts, who in nature and appearance are like beasts, 
and live on the skirts of the mountain. If they are threatened 
by an army they fly and hide themselves in the jungle and the 
caverns. In this wilderness there are many rare trees, of 

* The author then digresses into a lamentation over the disorder prevail- 
ing in the country in his day, which he attributes to the perpetual changes 
of its governors, scarcely one remaining there for more than a single year. 

t The MS. A. here has a passage from which it might be inferred that 
Mahmiid had already made at least one unsuccessful attack on Junahgarh; 
but this passage is not to be found in other MSS8., nor is the assertion borne 


out by other authorities, and it is @ priors improbable, as Mahmiad was other- 
wise pretty well occupied. 

t Here follows a piece of poetry, which seems to be another extract from 
Halvi Shirézi’s “ Tarfkh-i-Ahmad Shahi,” though this is not expressly said ; 
but it is in his style, and a small passage of his work is quoted immediately 
afterwards. The sentences which follow the poetry are corrupt. The best 
interpretation which can be made from them is here submitted. It agrees 
with the survey-map of the place. 
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which no one knows the names and properties. They are 
peculiar to this country. On the mountain there are many 
fruit-trees, mangoes, Ahirni, jdman, fig, tamarind, anotah 
(Phillanthus emblica), and such like. 

On the west side, and at the foot of the Girnfr range, at 
three or four bow-shots’ distance from the road, there is a low 
hill consisting of one mass of stone, and on the top of it stands 
the fort called Junahgarh, whose walls are of great strength.* 
It has three gates, one on the west, and one on the east ; out- 
side, on the west side, there is another gate, which faces north; 
after passing through it you turn to the west.t 

The people of Sdérath tell a story of the way in which it 
obtained the name of Jinahgarh. In ancient times the abode 
of the Réjah of Sérath was at the village of Banthali,} five kés 


* The following extract is from Tod’s ‘Travels in Western India,” p. 862. 
(It is to be remembered that, as regards the outer wall described, this 
seems to have been built by Mahmdd after the final capture of the fort.) 
Janahgarh “is an irregular trapezium ... The southern and shortest faco, 
which is the chief entrance, is seven hundred yards. The eastern, which also 
has its gateway, is eight hundred, and nearly a straight line.... The 
western and most extensive side is nearly two miles long, while the northern 
and most irregular is curvilinear, full another mile in length, having its portal 
at the head. Its huge rampart, being carried along the edge of Sonarica 
(Sénarékh&), whose deep precipices are hewn from the solid abutment of the 
rock, this forms the strongest side. A ditch has been chiselled ... to 
thirty feet in depth, ...and the ramparts... placed on the very verge 
of the excavation, so that there is a vallation of from sixty to eighty feet, and 
where it stands on the margin of the stream, of 100 feet of perpendicular 
height. . . . From the northern face the view is imposing. Girndr is seen 
towering in isolated grandeur through the opening of the range, one of whose 
natural portals bears the appropriate name of Doorga, the turreted Cybele. 
.-. Weentered through the two grand demi-lunes in the south-west angle 
of the citadel, which defended the entrance. Having passed the first portals, 
we came upon a court, on the further side of which is another gateway of 
very antique design. The external faces of each gateway had the pointed 
arch; but internally there were architraves of huge blocks of granite, having 
a frieze in coarse marble . .. resting on strong flat pilasters of the same 
material, four on each side. . . . On quitting these defences we ascended the 
terrepleine of the castle by a flight of steps cut from the solid rock. ... An 
edifice has usurped the crest of the ancient castle, an enormous mosque built 
with the débris of the shrines and palaces of the Y4dus, as a memento of the 
success of Islam over the infidel Rajpoot. It is attributed to Sult4én Mahomed 
Begérha on the subjugation of the Raja Mandalica.” 

t The Hyderabad MS. says “one gate to the west, one to the east, and one 
to the north-west, which has another before it facing to the north; after 
passing through which you turn westward.” 

¢ ‘‘ Banthali,” the modern ‘‘ Wanthali”; it is about seven or eight miles 
W.S.W. of Girnér. 
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westward of Junahgarh. Between this place and Junahgarh 
there was a jungle, into which neither horse nor man could 
penetrate. Several successive R&jahs had lived and ruled 
there, when a wood-cutter made his way through the jungle 
with great exertion and difficulty, and came to a place where 
there were stone walls and a gate. He turned aside and went 
in.*¥ He saw a jégt sitting as if dead, engaged in contempla- 
tion. The wood-cutter threw himself at the jdgf’s feet, and 
asked what was the name of the place and who was its builder. 
The jé6gi replied that its name was Junah, and from thence- 
forward it was called Junah-garh. The wood-cutter returned, 
and reported his discovery to the R&jah, who ordered the 
jungle to be cleared away, and the fort became visible. The 
R4jah inquired of the architects and historians of the country 
about the date of its erection and the name of its builder. All 
were entirely ignorant. So the fort was called Jinah-garh, 
that is to say, “old fort,” because no one knew the time of its 
erection or the name of the builder. In the fort there are two 
reservoirs,¢ one called “ Ari” and the other “ Chari,” and two 
wells, one called ‘“‘ Tékhan ”’ and the other “ Ankdliah.” 

The Rajah of that country was called Réo Mandalik, and 
henceforward everyone who became R&jah received the same 
name.{ Itis stated in Hindu histories that for one thousand 
nine hundred years the ancestors of Réo Mandalik had car- — 
ried on the government, generation after generation. The 


* Allthe MSS., except MS. A, omit the passages about the jégf, or Hindai 
devotee. 

t ‘“‘ Reservoir.” The word in the original is bdolf, for which there is no 
exact equivalent in English; it is, in fact, a sunken reservoir and well com- 
bined, the water in which is reached by a deep flight of steps. 

¢ The “ Térikh-i-Sérath’’ rather seems to favour this derivation of the 
title. Briggs, in his note (vol. iv. p. 53), says that it is a common term for a 
petty chief, apparently considering it a form of mandal, a term which, in 
Hindi, applies to a sub-division or district, but is more usually given to the 
chief officer who governs. Briggs says it implies the existence, at one time, 
of a superior lord, though the Mandaliks may have subsequently become in- 
dependent. According to the “T4rikh-i-Sdrath,’’ Mandalik was also used as 
& proper name by the Réos of Girndr. 

§ The “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi”? repeats this story, which seems pretty certainly 
untrue as regards the duration of the dynasty, though Jinahgarh is decidedly 
of great antiquity, probably, at least, coeval with the Christian era. 
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army of Sultén Muhamad, son of Téghlak Shéh of Dehli, took 
the fort, and another time it was taken by Ahmad Shéh, son of 
Muhamad Shéh, King of Gujarat. But on both occasions the 
Sulténs made it over to deputies, and the Hindts recovered it 
by force from these deputies. 

When Sultan Mahmiid Bigarha conceived the design of 
capturing the forts of Girnfr and Jinahgarh, he ordered his 
treasurer to take with him five Arérs of money in pure gold 
and in nothing else. He also ordered the kir-begi* to take one 
thousand five hundred swords, Egyptian, Aliméni,t Western, 
and Khurfséni, and the handle of each sword was to be of gold, 
and weigh from four to six sirs Gujaréti. He was also to take 
three thousand eight hundred silver handles of Ahmad&ébéd 
manufacture, of various weights, none more than five sérs and 
none less than four, and fixed upon Gujarati blades. Also one 
thousand seven hundred daggers and poniards, the handles of 
which were to be of pure gold, and weigh each from two and 
a half to three sfrs. The master of the horse was ordered to 
take with him on this campaign two thousand Arab and Turki 
horses with housings of gold-work. 

When Sultfn Mahmud had proceeded to invest Junahgarh, 
the infidels of the country round gathered their women and 
children and provisions, and went into the defile of Mah4balah, 
which is an exceedingly strong position. There they resolved 
to take their stand, and declared that if attacked they would 
all die together. The Sultan resolved to carry the place, but 
Prince Téghlak Kh&nt said that Mahfbalah was said to bea 
very strong place, and that no army had ever penetrated there 
and reduced it; to which the Sultan replied, “Please God, I 


* Kur-begt, the “ keeper of the armoury.” 

+ Alimdnt. ?German. It is pretty certain that European sword-blades found 
their way to India at an early period. Curious old European sword-blades are 
still occasionally to be met with in that country. By “ Western’’ is probably 
meant Arabian, or possibly Spanish. . 

t Prince (Shéhzs4édah) Téghlak Khaén. The “ Tab. Akbari” says, “‘one of 
the royal family, and maternal unole of the Sultén.” Firishtah, ‘the Sul- 
tén’s anole.” He was apparently of the Sind family. 


“ 
“ 
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will conquer it.” One day the Sultén mounted his horse to go 
hunting, and went in the direction of the Mah4balah defile. 
When the Hindts saw the small party they took no heed to it, 
not believing that such a little band was coming against them. 
Suddenly the Sultén attacked them, and the infidels, after a 
little fighting, fled into the jungle. When the army learnt 
that the Sulté4n had joined battle it marched to his sup- 
port. The men left thew horses outside the defile and 
went in on foot, and most of the women and children of the 
Hindus fell into their hands and were made captive. The 
Sultén returned victorious, and prosecuted the siege with 
vigour.* 

It is said that during the four days of the siege the Sultan 
distributed the five krérs of gold, and all the horses, swords, 
daggers, and poniards (which he had prepared) among his 
soldiers, to encourage them in pressing the siege, and to prevent 
negligence and inactivity. He sent out detachments into all 
parts of the country of Sérath to plunder, and great spoil 
fell into the hands of his men. Réo Mandalik sent represen- 
tatives, with great submission and humility, to the Sultén, who 


* The accounts of this transaction somewhat differ. Firishtah suys that 
eighty kés from Girn4r, the Sultan sent on Téghlak Khén, with a force of 
seventeen hundred men, to seize Mahdébalah at all hazards. This was effected 
by a surprise. The Réo Mandalik, hearing of their success, sallied out and 
attacked Téghlak Khén with great vigour. Meanwhile, the Sultén having 
followed in support, the Réo was wounded and repulsed. According to the 
“ Térikh-i-Alfi,” on the third day after his arrival the Sult4n went out with 
a small party to attack the defile of Mah&balah. The garrison of the pass, 
seeing the weakness of the party, sallied out to attack them, and were de- 
feated. The story of the “Tab. Akbari” is that Téghlak Khan was pressed by 
@ vigorous onset of the Rajpits, on hearing of which the Sultén came to his aid. 
The sum of these stories seems to be that the Sultén proceeded ostensibly to 
invest JGnahgarh, the fort which commands the main and ordinary entrance 
to the valley within the Girnér hills. While doing this he sent a small force 
under Téghlak Khan to seize another very difficult defile called Mah&balah 
(there are one or two such marked on the map). It had been selected as a 
refuge for the women and children of the garrison, by which, apparently, 
they might escape if the forts were captured. The garrison left was probably 
not strong, and, being surprised, was defeated by Tdéghlak Khan, and the . 
fort of Japahgarh was thus turned. The Réo sallied ont to dislodge the as- 
sailants, but, reinforced by the Sultén, they were too strong for him, and he 
was repulsed and defeated. The assailants then marched direct on Girnér 
itself. 
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thereupon deemed it advisable to relinquish the siege for that 
year, So he returned to his capital.* 

In the year 8. 872 (a.p. 1468) it came to the knowledge of 
the Sultén that when R&éo Mandalik went to worship at the 
idol temple, a golden umbrella was raised over his head, and 
he was clothed in garments worked with gold and jewelry of 
great value. This offended the Sultfn’s dignity. He assem- 
bled an army of forty thousand horse, with many elephants, 
and gave orders that they should fetch the umbrella and golden 
ornaments from the Rao, and unless he surrendered them they 
were to lay waste his country. But when the R&éo heard of 
this he at once sent the umbrella and gold-worked dresses, with 
a suitable tribute, to the Sultan. So the army returned and 
laid all these things at the Sultén’s feet ; the Sultan gave the 
garments of gold-work to his musicians. 

In the year H. 878 (a.p. 1469) Sultén Mahmid Khilji died, 
and his eldest son, Sultén Ghids-ud-din, succeeded him. Some 
of the nobles of the King of Gujar4t reminded their master 
that, on the death of Muhamad Shah bin Ahmad Shéh, the 
Sultén Mahmud Khilji had tried to conquer the country of 
Gujarat, and said that if the Sultén would now attack the 
kingdom of M4lwah, its conquest would be easy. To this the 
Sultan replied that it was very unworthy of any Muhamadan 
sovereign to covet the dominions of a brother, Muhamadan 
sovereign, whether during his life or after his death. 

* According to Firishtah several idol temples were destroyed, and the R4&o 
purchased peace by heavy payments in money and jewels. According to the 
“ Térfkh-i-Alfi,” some of the Hindts shut themselves up in one of the temples, 
which was carried by assault, and they were all put to the sword. The 
reason which induced the Sultén to accept the Réo’s terms was that the hot 
weather was coming on. Firishtah gives the date of this expedition as 872, 
but the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi’’ and ‘“‘Tab. Akbari” agree with the text in placing 
it in 871 a.H. 

+ Firishtah says the Sultan was looking out for some pretence on which 
again to attack the Réo Mandalfk, and seized on this occasion; otherwise the 
story of this author and of the “ Térikh-i-Alffi” and “Tab. Akbari” prac. 
tically agree. They make the Sultén demand also a money payment from the 
Rao, and say that Mahmid afterwards gave all the things surrendered to a 
party of singers, in one gift. Firishtah, however, places the ocourrence in 


874 a.H., and confuses this expedition with that in the beginning of 874 a.un., 
which is mentioned below. 
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In the year H. 874 (a.p. 1469) the Sultén again sent an army 
against Sdérath, which returned after ravaging the country.* 
After a while, he again resolved upon the reduction of the fort 
of Girnar, and marched towards Sérath. When R&éo Mandalik 
heard of this he went, without any summons or message, to 
wait upon the Sultan, expressed his ready obedience, and his 
willingness to faithfully perform whatever the Sultén might 
require. ‘ Why,” said he, “ should the Sultan strive to ruin a 
faithful dependant who had not committed any offence? ”’ The 
Sultan replied that there was no offence greater than that of 
infidelity. If he wished for safety, he must repeat the creed 
and become altogether a Musulmaén. In that case, his do- 
minions would be extended, and the Sultfin would assign to 
him additional districts; if he failed to do this he should be 
utterly destroyed. When Réo Mandalik understood the state 
of affairs, he fled at night to his fort.f Whilst he had been in 
attendance on the Sultén his agents had been busy collecting 
provisions and strengthening the fortress. { 

When the Sultan reached the base of the hill, the infidels, 
like ants or locusts, came down from the fort and hills, and 
attacked him. After much fighting they were defeated, and 
retired up to the fort. For two days the fighting went on 
in the same way. On the third the Sultén himself joined in 
the fight, and the infidels kept up a hand-to-hand contest 
from morn till night. The royal army at length prevailed, and 
the infidels fled into the fortress. The Sultén opened trenches, 
and, having appointed to each amfr his proper station, com- 
pleted the investment. Every day the infidels sallied out and 


* The “ Térikh-i-Alfi agrees in this story, but it has rather an unintelli- 
gible passage, the meaning of which, however, seems to be that when the 
Sultén himself took the field, he occupied and garrisoned all the forts in 
Sérath, which he passed on his way towards Girnér. 

t The “ Tab. Akbari’’ adds “of Jinahgarh.”’ 

t It may be observed that, on this occasion, Mahmid Bigarha does not 
seem to have repeated his former tactics, and rather to have gone in the 
straightforward road to Junahgarh. There may have been several reasons 
for this. His previous strategy was based on a surprise now impossible; 
the Réo himself was in JGnahgarh ; and it is possible, as seen further on, 
that he had information that the latter fort was short of provisions. 
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fought. One day they advanced boldly into the trench of 
*Alam Khan Féruki, a distinguished officer, and, having killed 
him, went back. But the Sultén was always vigilant, and the 
Hindus were reduced to extremities.* 

Réo Mandalik had for a wazfr a bakkdél named Bil.t He 
took counsel with the people of the fort, and said to them, 
‘‘This time Sultén Mahmid will not retire from our hills 
without taking the fortress; therefore, it is better for us to 
secure ourselves in the fort of Girnér than to stay here in 
Junahgarh, for Girnfr is stronger than this, and is well sup- 
plied with provisions.” The people of the fort expressed their 
assent, and envoys were sent to the Sult4n, saying that if he 
would show mercy, and would not interfere with their wives 
and families and goods, they would evacuate the fort and sur- 
render it to him. The Sultén said, “It is well!” And they 
began to retire to Girnér with their goods and chattels. As 
soon as the Sultan heard of this he ordered his troops to harry 
them. The soldiers rushed forward, and when they reached 
half-way up the hill the fight began. Muhamadans in great 
numbers on that day obtained the honour of martyrdom, and 
Hindus in crowds were sent to hell. 

The Hindus succeeded in getting themselves and their fami- 
lies into Girnér. Every day they sallied out and fought; but 
after a long time their provisions began to fall short, so they 
abjectly begged for quarter. The Sultan, after some negotia- 
tion, granted their prayer, on condition of conversion to Islam. 


* The ‘“Tdrfkh-i-Alfi” confirms generally this account. The Hindts 
fought with desperate valour and made frequent sallies (the ‘‘ Tab. Akbarf ’’ 
says “inflicting great loss’’). At the close of 874 the fort of Janahgarh was 
still holding out. The Hyderdbaéd MS. differs from all other authorities in 
saying that ’A’lam Khan was not killed, but repulsed the assailants. How- 
ever, the version in the text is supported by other works. 

+t The “ Taérfkh-i-Sdrath ’’ calls him ‘ Bisal,” which is probably correct. 
The events described below must have taken place in the beginning of 
875 A.H., a8 is apparent from the “ Térikh-i-Alfi’’ and from the express 
statement of Firishtah. 

¢{ No other author mentions this attack, which, thus described, seems trea- 
cherous and cruel; but it is possible that the Sultan expected the Hindis 
to surrender altogether, instead of merely retiring on Girnar. 
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Réo Mandalik then came down from his stronghold, did 
homage, and gave up the keys of the fort to the Sultan's 
servants. This happened in the year 877 (a.p. 1472).* The 
Sultaén required him to repeat the creed, and he immediately 
said it, thus saving himself from the flames of the King’s anger, 
which were like the fires of hell. The R&o said, ‘Some time 
ago my heart was attracted to Islam through meeting with Shah 
Shams-ud-din Bukhari, who is buried near the town of U'nah; 
now, through the kindness of the Sultén, I have the honour of 
confessing it with my tongue.” But it is said that whenever 
he thought of Girnfr and of his power he sighed and wept. 
Such is the account given by the author of the “ Térikh-i- 
Bahddar-Shéhi,” but I have heard from good and true men 
of Gujarfit a different story as to the reason which in- 
duced the Sultan to undertake his final enterprise against the 
fortress. 

The grain-dealer Bil, who was the waztr of Réo Mandalik, 
and had the entire management of his affairs,t turned against 
the R&o, and for the following reason. Bil had a wife named 
Mohani, of a beauty unequalled among her contemporaries. 
One day the Ré&o saw her and fell deeply in love. In the end, 
after much perseverance he succeeded in his object; he won 
her to his purposes. The husband heard of the crime and felt 
his disgrace; but as he was unable to struggle openly with 
the power of the Rao, he secretly schemed for the downfall of 
his authority.{ Bil carried out his plan thus. He dissembled, 

* Two MSS. and the lithograph have this date, two MSS. omit it alto- 
gether, and a fifth gives 876 a.u. Firishtah has 875 (a.p. 1470), and the 
“ Térifkh-i-Sérath ’’ agrees. (See Burgess’ “ Taérikh-i-Sérath,” p. 118.) The 
‘“ Térikh-i-Alfi ” also makes it either the end of 875 or the beginning of 876. 
This last is almost certainly the oorrect date, for the tezt below makes 
the Sultén confer a jdégfr and title on Réo Mandalik in 876, after his return 
from the expedition to Sind; and the building of the new city of Mustaf- 
&béd seems also to have intervened between this latter event and the 
capture of the city. 

+ Literally, ‘‘In whose hands was the loosing and binding of the Réo’s 
ot Literally, “With the hand of deceit applied the saw of hostility to 


the root of the Réo’s prosperity.” The ‘‘ Térikh-i-Sérath ” gives this story 
also. 
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and told the R4o that provisions were falling short, and that, 
with the R4o’s permission, he would go out and bring in a 
fresh supply. As he had entire control of the Réo’s affairs, 
the latter agreed. He accordingly began to collect provisions, 
but he secretly sent a messenger to the Sultén, informing him 
that the fort was short of provisions, and that if the Sultén 
would now attempt its capture he would accomplish it. The 
Sult4én was delighted, and marched to Juinahgarh, and after 
a good deal of fighting took the fortress. 

Another account is given of the conversion of Réo Man- 
dalfk. It is said that when he came out of the fortress the 
Sult4n took him to Ahmadébid. One day they went out to 
Rasiiléb4d, which was the home and is the resting-place of 
Hazrat Sh&h ’A’lam. Before the door of the saint great num- 
bers of men and elephants were assembled. The Réo asked to 
what amir the house belonged, and he was told “to Hazrat 
’"A’lam-panéh.”” He inquired whose subject he was and whom 
he served, and he was told that he served only God 
Almighty. He asked how he obtained such princely state, 
and he was told that God gave it to him. He said, ‘‘I should 
like to make his acquaintance,” and accordingly waited on the 
saint ; and as soon as his eyes fell upon that blessed counten- 
ance, he said, “ Teach me what you call the Musulman faith.” 
The saint rehearsed the creed at length, and the Rf&o repeated 
it with his tongue and accepted it in his heart; thus God 
Almighty, by means of the saint, brought Réo to the glory of 
Isl4m.* 

In those days the guns and musketst in the fortress were 
few, and the garrison fought sometimes with stones and some- 


* This is evidently an interpolation of the author’s in glorification of the 
RasGlébaéd Bukhari Saéids. The “ Mirdét-i-Ahmadi” says, the R4é was buried 
near the Kahnptrah gate of Ahmadab4d, by the wayside or the high road. 

+ This passage is curious as showing that the Hindts had not yet fully 
adopted the use of fire-arms. The Muhamadans had them in Gujardt in 
855, i.e. twenty years before, as may be seen by the mention of them in 
p. 141, at the siege of Sulténpér by Sultén Mahmid Khiljf, when ’Al&-nd-din 
Subrab is said to have employed them in the defence. 
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times with arrows and muskets. Although the Sultén pressed 
the siege for a long time with great energy, he did not make 
any progress, and he became much dejected. At last he 
wrote to Khudéwand Khan, wazir, who was learned in charms, 
and had given up his wazér’s office and had become a recluse 
at Ahmadabad. His letter was to this effect: ‘“ Although I 
have done my best, still I cannot as yet see any prospect 
of success; but I have determined either to conquer this 
country or to die a martyr.” Khudd4wand Khan wrote back 
saying that he understood the Sultan had made over the 
charge of separate portions of the approaches against the fort 
to certain of his most noted nobles, and begged the Sultén to 
send him a detailed list of these postings. The Sultén did so, 
and the Khén wrote the name of each noble against the post 
best suited to him, and returned the list to the Sultén ; averring 
that if he would re-arrange the charge of the trenches in the 
method thus set out, and if on a particular day he would order 
a vigorous attack, he would, if God pleased, be successful.* 
The Sultén acted on the Khan’s directions ; and on the very day 
indicated, the Lord Almighty was pleased to give him the 
victory.t 

The Sultén sent for noble Saids, and learned men out of 
every city and town of Gujar&t, and appointed Adzis and 
Muhtasibs in Jinahgarh and in the neighbouring towns, thus 
both establishing his own authority and providing for the 
prosperity of the country. He commenced the building of an 
outer wall to the fort, and he not only built fine apartments for 
himself, but desired that each of his nobles should build him- 
self a house there, so that in a short time there grew up a city 
which might be called a twin of Ahmadaébéd, and was named 


* This advice hardly required the aid of magico to conceive; evidently the 
old waztr knew the characters of the various nobles of the court, and recom- 
mended the employment of those who were best fitted for the discharge of 
the duties of each particular post. 

+ Here isa long piece of poetry quoted from Halvi Shirdzf, which in the 
original probably applied to Ahmad Shéh and his partial conquest of 
Jénahgarh. 
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Mustafaébéd. The whole country of Sérath accepted the rule 
of the Sultan, and all the zaminddrs submitted, and paid their 
revenues without demand or coercion. 

At this time Jai Sing, son of Gang Das, Rajah of Chémpénir, 
was assisting the disaffected in the sarkdérs of Barodah and 
Dabhdi, and was endeavouring to stir up a revolt. He had 
leagued himself with the King of Mand, and hoped for 
assistance from him; and certain evil-disposed men in the 
environs of Ahmad&b4d were at one with them and prepared to 
act in accord with them.* To provide against these pro- 
ceedings the Sultén appointed Jamél-ud-din Silahdér,t son of 
Shékh Malik, to be Faujdér of Ahmad&béd and its depen- 
‘dencies, and gave him the title of Muh4fiz Khén. The Khén 
made such excellent arrangements that thieves and robbers 
were entirely put down,t the people of the city and its 
neighbourhood slept at ease with open doors, and travellers 
frequented the highways and halting-places with their goods in 
perfect security. The fortunes of Muhéfiz Khén prospered 
more and more. His son exacted tribute from rebellious 
people who had never paid it before. After a short time the 
entire government of the city was given to him, and he 
managed this also with great success. Shortly afterwards he 
was made Mustaufi mamdltk; and he was so successful in his 
performance of the duties of that office, that he was promoted 

* The “ Tabakat-i-Akbarf ” distinctly attributes this disturbed state of the 
country to the absence of the King and of the army. The nobles and 
soldiers lived at Mustafabfd (as will be seen above, the Sultén made them build 
houses there, and the “Tab. Akbari” confirms this account). The thieves 
and lawless persons of Ahmaddébéd took to highway robbery to such an 
extent that the roads were closed. 

¢t Silahddr.—The “ Tab. Akbari’’ says that he was Kotwdl of the cam 
(Provost-Marshal), and also had charge of the “armoury” or “ magazine.” 

¢ The ‘Tab. Akbari”’ adds, he executed four or five hundred robbers. It 
may be observed, however, that the discontent was apparently suppressed 
but not removed. It broke out again later in the conspiracy of Khud&wand 
Kh4n, which will be mentioned presently. Firishtah says, “‘He had at one 
time one thousand seven hundred men in attendance, all bdrgfr-i-khds,” i.e. 
equipped by him and riding horses from his stables. His power was, in fact, 
so little within contro] that his son, Malik Khizr, in the absence of the 


king and without his orders, marched and obliged the Réos of I’dar, Bagar, 
and Sirdhf to pay him tribute, 
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to be wazir,* but was allowed to retain his other appointments, 
the duties of which he discharged by deputies. He was an 
ancestor of the author of the “ Térikh-i-Bah&dar Sh&éhif.”’+ 

The Sultén also appointed amirs for governing the stédahs of 
Barodah. He named Bahé-ul-Mulk, entitled ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, 
to the post of Sénkherah-Bahaédarpur, Malik Sérang Kiwdém- 
ul-Mulk, to the post of Godbrah, and T4j Khan, son of Sél&r, 
to that in the village of Térakh, on the banks of the Mahindri. 
In consequence of the establishment of these posts Réi Jai 
Sing gave up his hostile proceedings. 

In the year n. 876 (a.p. 1471) the Sultén gave to Réo 
_ Mandalik the title of Khan-Jahaén, and gave him a jdgir.t All 
the idols covered with gold, which he had taken from the 
temple of the R&éo, he gave to his soldiers. Subsequently he 
marched against Sind By a march of sixty-one 4dés in two 
days, he passed over the Ran and laid waste the lands of the 
neighbouring zaminddrs of Sind. The land there is saline; it 
is inundated in the rains, and, as one end of it joins a bay of the 
sea, at high-tide the sea-water finds its way over the country.§ 


* Waztr, This last dignity does not appear to have been actually con- 
ferred on Muhéfiz Kh4n till after the death of ’Imdéd-ul-Mulk, and after 
Khudéwand Khan’s conspiracy of 885. See passage from the “Tab. Akbari’”’ 
quoted below. 

+ This passage occurs in the lithographed edition and in all the MSS. except 
MS. A, which reads, after “ deputies,’’ ‘‘ whose names are mentioned in the 
‘ Térikh-i-Bahddar Shahi,’ ’’ a manifestly corrupt reading. The passage is of 
importance, for Mién Manjh4a, the writer’s father, was a personal friend of the 
author of the ‘“ Tarfkh-i-Bahddar Sh4hi,” and is likely to have been well 
informed as to the fact, which shows also that the author of this latter 
work was a man of good social position and likely to be well informed. 

t This is the last mention of the unfortunate Réo. According to the 
“‘ Térikh-i-Sérath,” his name as well as his title was ‘“‘ Mandalik,’’ and he 
was the fifth of his dynasty of that name. Briggs, quoting the ‘“ Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh,” calls him “Ambar ’”’ or‘ Hambar.” According to the “ Térikh-i- 
Sdérath’’ (p. 181), the Réo’s descendants held the jdgir, assigned to him till 
after the close of the fifteenth century. They still, it is said, exist under the 
name of “ Réi-zédahs.” 

§ The whole of this paragraph is corrupt in the MSS., which differ greatly 
from each other. According to some, the Sultén marched sixty-one kés 
(over ninety miles) in one day; others make it two days, which is more 
probable. The sentence as to the overflow of the “Ran” by the sea is 
barely intelligible in any one MS., but on comparing them the sense given 
above seems to be that which the original text conveyed. The ‘Tab. 
Akbari’’ saya the Sulté4n marched sixty-one kés in one day. Firishtah, 
“ without a halt,” which last is possible, though hardly likely. 

18 
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In some places the breadth of it is sixty kés more or less. The 
water is always salt, the land is incapable of cultivation, and 
the country produces nothing but salt and fish. 

On that forced march the Sultfén had with him altogether 
only six hundred horse. The zaminddrs of Sind are Simrahs, 
Sdédrahs, and others. Twenty-four thousand of them had 
assembled to await the arrival of the Sultfén, having been 
warned beforehand, and they had taken a strong defensive 
position and made ready for battle. But as soon as they saw 
his force they all sent envoys to him, asking for peace on the 
ground of their being Musulmans, They were so humble and 
submissive that he refrained from destroying them.* The 
Sultén said, however, that all who urged the plea of Islém 
ought thoroughly to perform the duties of Musulmans, and 
ought to abandon all the relations with infidels such as they 
still maintained; that from every tribe the men who were of 
good position should come and do homage to the Sultan, and 
accompany him to Jtinahgarh, in order to learn the rules of 
Isl4m from men learned in religion; and after remaining at that 
place some time and thoroughly acquainting themselves with 
the rules of Islam, some of them should return to teach their 
respective tribes. Whether they liked it or not, they were 
obliged to comply, and, coming in with suitable offerings, did 


* The “Tab. Akbari” gives only an abridged version of the story in the 
text. Firishtah is much. fuller. In one point he is probably, too, more 
correct, as he calls the country attacked ‘“‘Kachh,” not Sind; but some 
points are possibly imaginary embellishments. The story runs thus: ‘‘ The 
inhabitants of Kachh, very far removed from Dehli, had long thrown off 
allegiance to that Government. The people, having little to subsist upon, 
were in the habit of plundering their neighbours, and had lately invaded 
Gojarét. . . . The Kachhis consisted of four thousand archers, who drew 
up in good order. Mahmid dismounted to put on his armour, and with 
his small party charged the enemy, who... were defeated, and numbers 
of them slain ... the remainder . . . came forward to implore mercy. . . . 
The Sultén questioned them as to their religion; they replied that they 
were men of the desert without teachers; they knew that there was a sky, 
earth, water, and fire; that they had no wants but the necessary articles of 
food ; but begged His Majesty to send teachers among them in order that they 
might become true Muahamadans.” (Vol. iv. pp. 57,68.) It is probable, as the 
text implies, that these men were really professing Muhamadans, though 
not very strict in their allegiance to Islam. 
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homage to the Sultén, and went with him to Junahgarh, where 
he gave them into the charge of learned and religious men, who 
were to instruct them in the duties of their religion. After a 
considerable time, when they had been duly taught, some 
returned to their own country, and some, captivated by the 
royal kindness and the favours they received, abandoned their 
country and their kindred and remained in the service of the 
Sultén. All of these in course of time obtained high employ- 
ment and received titles. : 

In the year H. 877 (a.p. 1472), the Sultén marched with a 
numerous force to settle accounts with certain rebels in Sind. 
He made a forced march with nine hundred horsemen, each 
with a spare horse, to Sarpalah, and fought with forty thousand 
men of the Hindi zamfnddrs of Sind, who were armed with 
bows, and skilful archers. He defeated them, and having taken 
their women and children prisoners, he sent them to Junahgarh.* 

In this year Jagat and SAnkhédhart were conquered. The 
cause of this conquest was as follows :—Maulénaé Mahmid 
Samarkandi,t a man skilled in the rules and practice of poetry, 
took ship on the coast of the Dakhin, and was proceeding by 
sea on his way back to Samarkand. Some pirates of SAnkhé- 


* The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that when he arrived at the saline district he 
picked out about one thousand horsemen, and told them each to carry food 
and water for seven days, and says that the enemy (they had been plundering 
some of the Gujarat districts) fled at once. The account of Firishtah says 
that the Sultan halted a day before moving to attack, and that some camel- 
men bringing news of his advance, the Sindis fled and abandoned their camp. 
The “Tab. Akbarf’’ adds that the Sultdn had occupied a considerable 
extent of the Sind country (Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbarf” say he 
penetrated as far as the Indus), and his nobles suggested that he should 
annex and occupy it. The Sultén, however, refused, saying that the country 
belonged to Makhdumat Jehan (?) who was of Sind (royal) family, and that 
he was bound to respect her rights, and that it would be ungenerous and 
improper to seize her territory. 

The “Tab. Akbari’’ says Jagat was ‘“‘a sacred place of the Brahmdéns,” 
and is the Dwarka of to-day; and Sénkhodhér is (as it is actually called in 
the “ Tab. Akbar{”) Bét. The country was that generally called “ Okéman- 
dal,’’ and the Rajputs, as they are to-day, were Paghars and WAghars, a poor 
but brave and hardy race, much given to piracy and robbery generally. 

t The “Tab. Akbari” says ‘‘ whose name (literary appellation or nom de 
plume) was Fazilf.” The “ Mirdét-i-Ahmadi’’ makes these events, inclading 
the second attack on Sind, to take place in 878. The truth appears to be that 
the attack on Sind took place in 877, and the Sult4n marched against Jagat 
just at the close of the same year. , 

13 * 
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dhar took the ship of the Mullé and brought it to SAnkhdédhér, 
where they turned the Mull& and his two sons adrift on the 
sea-shore, but retained his women, his property, and the ship. 
The Moull&, after undergoing many troubles and dangers, 
reached the court of Mahmid Shah. The two boys were of 
tender age, and could not make the journey on foot, and the 
Mullé was unable to carry them both on his shoulders or his 
back at once. So he took up one and carried him for some 
distance ; he then went back and fetched the other. In this 
way, in some days, he accomplished the journey of seventy kés, 
and reached the court of the Sultan. With a sorrowing heart 
and with tearful eyes he related the wrongs he had suffered, in 
a manner which touched the hearts of the King and all who 
were present. The Sultén desired him to come near, and in- 
quired more particularly into his affairs, and the Mullé, with 
many sighs and lamentations, informed him of all that had 
happened. The Sultén had already formed the design of con- 
quering Jagat, which was a celebrated sacred place of the 
heathen infidels, and also the island of Sankhdédhér ; but people 
spoke so seriously of the difficulties of the road, of the jungly 
neighbourhood, and of the strength of the island of Séukhd- 
dh4r, that it had made him hesitate and give the matter more 
consideration. The occurrence of the present event gave the 
old inclination a fresh impulse. The Sultén was disturbed, 
and said he would never rest till he had punished the insolence 
of those infidels. He comforted the Mull4, showed him very 
great kindness, and sent him to Ahmad4béd. 

On the 17th Zi-l-hijjat he commenced his march towards 
Jagat. When he reached the place the inhabitants fled to 
Sénkhédhér. The place was given up to plunder, and, by 
order of the Sultfén, its buildings were razed, the temples 
destroyed, and the idols broken to pieces. From thence he 
proceeded to the village of Araémrah,* ten 4és from Jagat, on 
the sea-shore, opposite to the island of Sénkhdédhér, and en- 


* This name also reads, in some MSS., Ardmah, Adhémrah, and Dh4mrah, 
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camped there. The author of the “ Mahmid Shéhi” relates 
that this place was infested with serpents. That night, through 
fear of the snakes, no man dared to go to sleep. There was 
not a tent into which a snake did not enter. Seven hundred 
snakes were killed that night within the royal enclosure.* 

One of the wonders of these parts is that, between the ninth 
and fourteenth of the month of Asf&r, which the Hindus call 
“ Puiranméshi,” in the beginning of the rainy season, a small 
bird, about as large as a sdrang, of a peculiar appearance like 
no other living creature, comes from the direction of the sea 
and perches on the top of the idol temple in the village of 
M4dhépir, in the parganah of Manglér, and does not continue 
its flight for two or three hours. When it arrives the in- 
habitants assemble, and deduce from it omens regarding the 
rains. According as the white and black of its plumage 
appears to be distributed, they augur what kind of rainy season 
they will have, whether the rain will fall early or late, or 
otherwise. If nothing but black or nothing but white is to be 
. seen, they infer that the rain will be continuous throughout the 
season, or that there will be a drought. No year ever passes 
without the appearance of the bird at this season. It is said 
that in the same manner a creature comes and sits on the idol 
temple of Pattan Diu, and on that of Jagat, which is by the 
sea-shore, and they similarly deduce auguries from it.ft 

The inhabitants of Jagat having fled to Sankhdédhf&r, made 
themselves secure. Sdnkhédhér is an island in the sea, about 
three ids from the mainland. The pirate subjects of the Rajah 
of Jagat lived there, and plundered those who journeyed by 
sea. When the Sultén found that the infidels had taken 
refuge in this island, he collected ships from the neighbouring 

* Firishtab says ‘seventy snakes,’ the “Tab. Akbari’’ “ seven hundred 
in one watch of the night.” As Briggs points out, the disturbance of the 
ground by the lévelling and other operations carried on in pitching the camp, 
would naturally disturb the snakes and drive them out of their holes. 

+ This passage is interesting as preserving one of the current Hinda 


superstitions of that day. There are still parallel superstitions extant in 
some parts of India. The story is here given in an abridged form. 
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ports, and, filling them with well-armed men, sailed to attack 
the island.* He surrounded the island on every side with his 
fleet, and gave battle. The infidels resisted bravely, and kept 
‘up a sustained discharge of arrows and muskets, and fought 
hand-to-hand; but the soldiers of Islim by strength of arm 
prevailed, and gained the victory. Many infidels were killed, 
but many others escaped in ships.t The Sultén disembarked 
on the island, and sent some soldiers in well-equipped ships to 
chase the fugitives and capture them. The summons to 
prayer was cried from the summit of the temple, and then the 
edifice was ruined and its idols broken. The Sultén returned 
repeated thanks and praise to God for the victory, and the 
people of the Mulla, who were in prison, were released. It is 
said that a great booty in rubies and pearls of fine water and 
precious stuffs fell into the hands of the victors. The Sultan 
remained there for some time, and laid the foundation of a 
mosque, and, having. collected a large store of provisions, he 
left Malik Téghdn, entitled Farhat-ul-Mulk, in charge of 
Sankhédhér and the country of Jagat, and then went to Junah- 
garh. The conquest of Jagat and the island of Sénkhédhér 
was effected in the year Hu. 878 (a.p. 1473). No former king 
had been able to conquer this island. The conquest was 
effected by the strong arm of Sultén Mahmud Gh&zi. It was 
two years after this, that is to say, in the year H. 880, that 
the holy saint Shah 'A’lam, the son of the holy Said Burh&n- 
ud-din Bukh4ri, quitted this transitory life. The date of his 
death is to be found in the words Akhir-ul-Oulid.t 


* According to both the ‘Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah, the Sultén delayed 
on the mainland for four months, during which he was occupied in collecting 
and equipping a fleet, and in destroying the temples at Jagat. Firishtah 
says that during this period the Hindd ships attacked the Sultdn on twenty- 
two distinct occasions. According to the “Tab. Akbari,’’ when the island 
was attacked, the Sultaén’s fleet was opposed by that of the Rajah, and a 
severe naval engagement took place before the landing was effected. 

¢ The “Tab. Akbari”’ says the Réjah escaped, and this was evidently the 
case, as is shown further on in the text. 

{ The expression is probably intended to imply that he was the last great 
man of his family. From the account given of him, it will be seen that he 
was & man of strong will and fierce temper. His marriage, his wealth, and 
his sanctity gave him, no doubt, great political and social importance. 
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On the 18th Juméd-ul-awwal, 4. 878 (a.p. 1473), the Sultén 
arrived at Mustafabéd, otherwise Junahgarh. It so happened 
that on the very same day the warriors who had gone in pur- 
suit of the R&jah of Jagat, whose name was Bhim, son of, 
Sagar, brought him there with a collar on his neck'and chains 
upon his feet. The Sultan richly rewarded each of the captors, 
and gave directions that Maulén4é Mahmitd Samarkandi should 
come from Ahmadaébféd. On his arrival the Sultdn directed 
that Bhim should be given over to hiw, so that he might have 
his revenge. Bhim was brought forward in his collar and 
chains. The Mullé then rose, lauded the Sult4én for his devo- 
tion to Isl4m, and said that through his means he had attained 
his desire. It was then decreed that the infidel should be sent 
to Muhffiz Khan at Ahmadabéd, that his body might be cut 
to pieces and a piece hung over each gate of the city, asa 
warning to other ill-doers. When Bhim was brought to 
Ahmadébad, Muh4fiz Khén acted according to these instruc- 
tions. 

When the Sultan was satisfied with the working of the admi- 
nistration introduced into Sdrath, the design which lay dormant 
in his heart for the conquest of Champanir became active. He 
started from Mustafébid for Ahmadabad, and on the way he 
heard that some MaAlabéris had equipped a number of gfrdds, 
and were committing piracies near the ports of Gujarat. This 
induced him to turn aside to the port of Ghdéghah, where he 
placed brave sailors and soldiers on board ships excellently 
equipped, and sent them against the Mélabéris.* From Ghd- 
ghah he went to Kambhfiat, and from thence to Sarkhéj, 
where he encamped, and had the honour of paying a visit to the 
tomb of Shékh Ahmad Khatti. He remained there three 
days, and summoned thither the sons of the amirs and soldiers 
who had been killed or had died in the campaign. When 

* According to the expressions employed by the ‘‘ Tab. Akbari,’’ it would 
seem that Mahmid commanded his fleet in person, and that a naval action 


took place, in which several of the Mdlabari ships were captured. Firishtah 
says the pirates came from Balsar. 
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there was a son he continued to him his father’s appointments, 
and when there was no son he gave half the jdgir to the 
daughter, and when there was no daughter he made a sufficient 
provision for his wives and dependants. In these three days 
the Sultén’s eyes were often filled with tears and his counte- 
nance marked with grief. Some of his followers remonstrated, 
and asked what was the object in delaying so long when only 
three kés from the city, and of such lamentations when he had 
returned safe and sound after gaining two such glorious vic- 
tories as those over Girnfr and Jinahgarh. They represented 
that the people of the city were all anxiously expecting the 
Sultén’s entry, and that it was a time of rejoicing both for 
them and for the whole army, not one for weeping. The 
Sultén replied that a person must be wonderfully devoid of 
generosity, or very inhumane, who, having himself returned 
safe and sound, could not wait three days to inquire for and 
see the widows and families of those who had been killed or 
who had died, to console and comfort them, before returning 
to his city and enjoying himself. It is said that Kézi Tuhm- 
ud-din came out and congratulated the Sultan, who replied 
with a sigh, “ Ah! K4&zi, it is well with me, but you should 
ask those who have lost husbands and sons in these campaigns. 
If I had remained at home all these years, how many children 
might have been born who have been sacrificed for these 
victories |” 

In the month of Sha’ban he entered Ahmad4&b4d, and in 
Ramzd4n marched from thence with his army for Chaémpénir. 
On reaching the village of Mor-Imli, in the parganah of 
SAnoulf, on the banks of the Mahindri, he halted. From 
thence he sent out forces to lay waste the country about 
Chémp4nir, which they accomplished and returned. When 
the rainy season came on he retired to Ahmad4bdd, and there 
stayed during the rains. These being over, he moved out in 
the direction of Mustafabid, where he remained hunting and 
marching about for a time, and then returned to Ahmadabéd. 
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It is said that the Sult4én used to go every year from Ahmad- 
fbfid to Mustafabéd, and spend some time there in hunting and 
travelling. His mind, however, still dwelt upon the conquest 
of Chémp4nir, and whenever he went out from Ahmadabad to 
hunt he was drawn towards that place. One day while hunt- 
ing he came to the river W4trak, which lies twelve kés south- 
east of Ahmadfbid. He heard that highway robberies were 
committed in that neighbourhood from time to time. He 
ordered that a city should be founded there, and be called 
Mahmiidaébdd. The foundations of the city were begun imme- 
diately. Strong embankments of stone were placed along the 
river, and on them handsome edifices were raised. The found- 
ing of this city is a proof of the sound judgment and wise per- 
ception of the Sultén; for the water of that city is pure and 
wholesome, and the climate of the site of that city is such as 
the site of no other city on the face of the earth possesses. . . . 
Every one of its gardens had the hues of the gardens of heaven. 

. A proof of the advantages of this city is that it pleased 
the Said Mubérak,* the martyr, of whom more will be said 
when the reigns of Mahmud the Martyr and Sultén Ahmad are 
narrated. 

In the year H. 885 (a.p. 1480), the Sultén went to Jinah- 
garh, leaving his eldest son, Ahmad Shéh, at Ahmadabad with 
Khudaéwand Khén as his guardian.t The soldiers were out of 
temper with the Sultén through their perpetual marches, and 
some designing men induced Khuddwand Khan to acquiesce in 
raising Prince Ahmad to the throne, and to form treacherous 
designs against the Sultén. “Imad-ul-Mulk,f who was an 


* Said Mubarak was the immediate patron (in Gujarat) of the writer and the 
writer's father, and his choice of Mahmiudaébad for his residence is mentioned 
again further on. 

+ Firishtub gives this story differently, and makes Khudébandah Khan (as 
he calls him) Governor of Ahmadabad, as he probably was. Firishtuh gives 
the name of the prince as Muzaffar, and not Ahmad; but on this point the 
‘‘Tab. Akbari’’ corroborates the text, which, as other evidence farther on 
shows, is pretty certainly correct. All the authorities agree in describing 
the discontent arising from the Bultén's incessant campaigns as giving rise to 
this conspiracy. 

t He was in charge of Sénkherah, as has been already said. 
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attached servant of the Sultén, discovered their schemes, and 
warned them not to let the fire burst into flames. The Sult&n 
got notice of what was going on, and returned from Mustaféb4d 
to Ahmad4b4d, when he inflicted severe punishments on Khudé- 
wand Khan and his associates. | 

[ The story of this plot is given in full detail by the ‘ Tab. 
Akbari” ; this account ts important, as explaining the reason why 
Prince Ahmad was passed over eventually for the succession, 
and, moreover, tt gives a curious insight into the working of the 
admintstration, and into the Sultdn’s personal character. It is, 
therefore, here reproduced in detail.* | 

Khudéwand Khan, who was on terms of intimate friendship 
with the Rai Réién,t said to the latter in private, ‘‘ We are 
all annoyed at the Sultén’s continuous labours. Not a year 
passes that he does not call us nobles out and send us off on 
some campaign. If I were to take my own followers and five 
hundred soldiers to ’"Imad-ul-Mulk’s house, I could easily put 
him out of the way, and then we could the next day make 
Prince Ahmad Khan Sultan. There could not be a better 
time for killing *"Im4d-ul-Mulk, for all his troops are away at 
his command. I have spoken to the Prince Ahmad Khfn, and 
he, too, consents.”t{ The Rai Réiaén said that ’Im4d-ul-Mulk 
was his closest and most intimate friend, and he did not see 
why he should not tell him. Moreover, he, too, was aggrieved 
with Sult4n Mahmud, and would, doubtless, give in his adhe- 
sion to the plot, and, if so, the matter was practically settled. 
Khudaéwand Khan strongly opposed this proposal, but the Réi 
Réidn firmly relied on his close friendship with "Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
and, accordingly, after administering an oath of secresy to 
*Imfd-ul-Mulk, privately communicated to him the con- 
spiracy. ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, as his men were all absent in his 


* One MS. only being available, which is palpably corrupt in some passages, 
some of the translations are necessarily tentative. 

¢ Beyond the self-evident fact that this man was a Hind& of rank in high 
employ, nothing is to be found of his history. 

} This is the meaning of the sentence, but the text is not quite clear. 
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jdgir,* at once’ expressed his agreement, but objected that 
Ramzfin was drawing to a close, and when it was over they 
should make an attempt to carry out their intention.t+ 

The R&i Réién was delighted, and informed Khud4wand 
Khan. ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, the moment that Réi Réidn had left 
him, called Malik Mian, and said to him, “ When Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din was king I wished for a second house, and could 
not afford one. Now, when, under Sultén Mahmiud’s favour, 
I have gained such high dignity, shall I join in this base- 
ness? ”’t So he wrote a letter to Farhat-ul-Mulk, who was 
encamped at Sarkhéj, and another to Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, who 
was lying at the village of Rakhial (?), to come in by forced 
marches. Early next morning Farhat-ul-Mulk arrived with 
five hundred horse, and went to ’Imfd-ul-Mulk’s house; all 
was quiet, so "Imfd-ul-Mulk desired Farhat-ul-Mulk to go to 
his own home. He then summoned Mahffiz Kh&n, the kotwd/ 
of the city, and said to him, “ We are connected with each 
other; we must rival each other in loyalty, and the way to 
prove your loyalty is this: do you personally supervise the 
management of the city, lest any sedition come into being, and 
especially on the day of the ’I’d§ ; you must hold ready all your 
following and retainers, and attend on the Prince Ahmad 
Khan.” ’‘Im4d-ul-Mulk added that he, too, in person, would 
see to the peace of the city on that day. Khudfwand Khan, 
as soon as this came to his knowledge, was horrified, and send- 
ing for the Réi Réian, said to him, ‘I told you that ’Iméd-ul- 
Mulk would not agree to the plot; it has now come to this, 


* As is mentioned previously, ’"Imad-ul-Mulk was really in charge of 
Sdénkherah, but probably, as waztr, had official duties also at Ahmadabad. 

¢ ‘This passage, also, is not clear in the text. 

t This is clearly the meaning of the passage, but it is imperfect in the text. 

§ This, as will be seen in the sequel, was the ’J’d-ul-fitr. Itis held at the 
conclusion of the feast of Ramz&n, on the first of the month of Shawél. It 
means, literally, ‘the feast of alms.” It is incumbent to distribute five 
pounds (about) of some kind of ordinary food, or the equivalent in money, at 
the 'I’dgdh, or place of the ’I’d, a building usually outside the city or village. 
The 'I’d-uz-Zohd, which is held on the ninth of the month of Zi-1-hijj, is dis- 
tinguished from the above feast mainly by the sacrifice at the ’I’dgdh of a 
sheep, cow, or camel. The feast is intended to commemorate the offering up 
of Isaac by Abraham. (See “‘ Qanin-i-Islaém,” pp. 253-267, 2nd ed.) 
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that both our houses are ruined.” When the ’J'd had passed 
and *Iméd-ul-Mulk’s troops had arrived, Khudéwand Khan 
was frightened, and held his peace, and the affair remained 
apparently undiscovered. It happened, however, that shortly 
after a report reached Mustafabéd that on the day of the ’/’d 
Khudéwand Khan had murdered ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, that all the 
nobles had joined him, and that they had made Prince Ahmad 
Khén Sultén. Some imprudent fellow told all this to Sultén 
Mahmid, who at once sent for Kaisar Khan and Firoz Khan, 
and told them privately that he had heard that Prince Ahmad 
Khan was ill, and that he was very anxious about him. He 
desired them to send Malik Sa’d-ul-Mulk out on the Ahmad- 
&b&d road for two or three kds, and desire him to question care- 
fully and fully anyone he might find coming from that direction. 
Sa’d-ul-Mulk went out, and, as it happened, met one of his own 
connections, who was coming from Ahmadaéb4d, of whom he 
inquired the news. The man replied, ‘‘I was at Ahmaddbaéd 
on the day of the ?I’d ul-Fitr. The Sh4&hzaédah, who was un- 
well, showed himself.* Khuddwand Khfn and Mah4fiz Khan 
were with him, and when the Prince went home Mahf4fiz Kh&n 
remained in Darbar till the second watch of the day had 
passed. The people of the city also said that ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk 
would not give any of his officers leave to go out, but insisted 
on their remaining ready at their houses all day.’’ - Malik Sa’d 
’ reported everything to the Sultén, who said, “Then the man 
who told me the Prince was ill lied.” Two or three days later 
he sent for Firoz Khan and Kaisar Khan, and privately told 
them the whole story. He went on to say that he was about 
to give out that he proposed going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah, 
and that he should understand by the way people inquired 
about it who were well affected to him.t Accordingly, a few 


* This is the reading of the text, but it must mean that the Prince was not 
unwell, and showed himself in the grand procession which, on the ’I’d-ul-fitr, 
at the close of the Ramzén, moves out to the ’I'dgdh, or “ place of delight,’’ 
usually outside the city. 

+ This paragraph, also, is apparently corrupt in the original MS. 
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days later, he ordered ships to be prepared, and gave out several 
lakhs of tankahs in order to equip them for the voyage to 
Mekkah, and, leaving Mustaffb4d, he embarked at Ghéghah, but . 
disembarked again at Khambay. When this news reached 
Ahmadébdéd, all the nobles hastened to join him. The Sultén 
saw that, abandoning Prince Ahmad Khfn, they all were de- 
lighted at his arrival,* and the Sultén was relieved from all 
anxiety in regard to his kingdom, but still pursued his design,t 
and said that he intended to gain the merit of a pilgrim. 
*Im&d-ul-Mulk suggested that the Sultan should at least once - 
more visit Ahmad4bdd, and there decide what course to pursue. 
The Sultan perceived that this was sound advice, so proceeded 
to Ahmad4bad. After his arrival at that city he collected all 
his nobles, and said, ‘“‘I desire you to give me leave to perform 
a pilgrimage; until you give it I will eat no food.” The 
nobles perceived that this was said to try them, and remained 
wholly silent. When they had withdrawn{ ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk said 
to them, “ You must give the Sultén an answer; he is fast- 
ing.” Niz&m-ul-Mulk went in to the Sultan, and said, “The 
Prince is now of years of discretion. I have acquired wealth 
by trading, and am well acquainted with the seasons.§ Ap- 
point me your personal attendant, and thus I shall, while in 
your service, acquire the benefits of the pilgrimage.” The 
Sultan said that no doubt the benefits (of pilgrimage) were 
great, but that the interests of the kingdom could not be 
neglected in his absence. Sa’d-ul-Mulk came out and reported 
all to the nobles. None of them spoke a word. When ’Iméd- 
ul-Mulk saw that they were all silent, he again said, ‘‘The 
Sultan is fasting, you must give an answer. You, Nizém-ul- 
Mulk, are older than your companions; go and say to the 
Sultén that he had better conquer the fort of Champ4nir, where 


* Literally, “ prepared triumphal arches in their hearts.” 

+t This sentence is doubtful in the original. 

t This sentence, too, is imperfect in the original. 

§ The seasons of cold and heat ; meaning, probably, the seasons and winds 
suitable for travelling. 
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he may place in safety his wives and treasure, and then start 
safely for foreign parts.’”* The Sultan replied, ‘ Yes, by God’s 
will, we will take it,” and immediately called for food. Never- 
theless, he sent for Kaisar Khan, and said privately, “ ’Iméd- 
ul-Mulk has not told me the whole truth. Go to him, and 
talk to him, so that he may tell it to you.” Some days passed, 
and affairs remained in this condition, when one day ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk said, ‘‘ Your servant perceives his error.”+ The Sultan 
said, ‘‘In order that you may tell the truth I will not say a 
word;” and he made him take an oath to tell the truth. He 
then said, ‘‘ If my loyalty cost me my life, they will say, Though 
the unfortunate ’Imad-ul-Mulk was slain he told the truth.” 
The Sultén acted with gentleness, and the punishment which 
he assigned to Khudéwand Khan was this: he called one of 
his pigeons by his name.} 

The Sult4n marched to Nahrw&lah, and from thence he 
despatched *Im4d-ul-Mulk to subdue Jél6r and Sajér. Kaisar 
Kh&n was sent with him. At the end of the first day’s march 
they encamped near the shrine of Shékh H4ji Zakariah (?). 
Here Mujahid Khan, son of Khudéwand Khan, with his cousin, 
Séhib Khan, went into Kaisar Khaén’s tent at night and mur- 
dered him.§ Next morning ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk waited on the 
Sultén, and informed him of the murder. Somebody told the 
Sultan that Azdar Khan, son of Alaf Khan, was the murderer. 
The King ordered the apprehension of Azdar Khén.|| That 
night Mujéhid Kh&n and Séhib Kh&n fled with their families, 
and in the morning it became known that they were the mur- 
derers, and that Azdar Khfn was innocent. Azdar Khfn was 


* The text reads, “ for Muh&fiz Khan, his wives and “treasure,” but it is 
clear that the second word should be mahdfizat, ‘‘safe ke@ping.”’ 

t The text reads this in the negative: “ Your servant hias not perceived his 
error’”’; but this is clearly wrong. 

t Firishtah says, ‘‘ caused the person employed in the ‘meanest office in his 
household to be called by his name.” See remarks on udéwand Khan at 
the close of Mahmid’s reign (infra). 

§ According to Firishtah, the Sultén received the first § intelligence of the 
conspiracy from Kaisar Khan. 

| Azdar Khan was, Firishtah says, known to be at enmity with Kaisar 
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released, and orders were given that Khudfwand Khan should 
be put in chains and placed in charge of Muhffiz Khan. After 
a few days the Sultén returned to Ahmadaébid. At this time 
the unfortunate *ImAd-ul-Mulk died. The King gave his 
eldest son, Malik Badin, the title Ikhtifr-ul-Mulk, and he 
appointed Muhfatiz Khan to be waztr.— Tabakat-i-Akbari.” 


In the year H. 887 (a.p. 1482)* the rains were deficient in 
the country of Gujarét, and also in the territories of Chém- 
panir. Malik Sid4é,+ Kh&ssiah Khél Sulténi, who was posted at 
Mor Imli, otherwise called Rasalébdd, undertook a plundering 
expedition into the country of Chémpénir. When he came 
near the fort, Rawal Pat&i,t Réjah of Chaémpdfnir, sallied out 
and attacked him. The malik fought bravely, but he was 
defeated, and many of his men were killed. Several elephants. 
and horses belonging to the Sultén, and all the baggage, were 
lost. The Sultén was highly incensed, and firmly resolved 
within himself to take Chémpanir. 

When the Sultén marched from Ahmadab&d to besiege 
Ch&émpdénir and reached the town of Barodah, great fear fell 
upon Rawal Pat&i and the people of the fortress. The Raéjah 
sent his waktls, who professed complete submission ; but the 
Sultan would not listen to any of their appeals, and told them 
that this time between him and them there could be negotia- 
tions only by the sword and dagger. They returned in dismay 
and sorrow, and told their master what had passed. The 
R&éwal determined to fight till death, set his fortress in order, 
and prepared for the conflict. The Sultén invested the place, 
and fighting went on between the combatants every day from 
morn till eve. After some days the Sultan ordered the con- 

* Firishtah places at this date the expedition against the Mélabéri pirates, 
and Bays that it was fitted out at Balsar. As to chronology, however, the 
text is supported by the “Tab. Akbari,’’ and is probably right. 

¢ This name is variously written “ Sadé, ” Bald,” “Sidé,” &. The “Tab. 
Akbarf”’ calls him ‘“‘ Sadha,” and says he was killed in the fight. Khdssiah 
Khél seems to mean the Sultén’s personal escort, or ‘ 


} The “Tab. Akbari” says, Patdt bin Rd¢ Adhang, & says two elephants 
were lost, 
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struction of covered ways, and men skilled in their erection set 
about the work. Réwal Pat&i sent his minister, Sahiré, to 
Sultén Ghids-ud-din, son of Mahmud Khilji, to solicit assist- 
ance, and promised to pay him, for every day’s march he should 
make towards Chémpanir, one lakh of tankahs, each tankah 
being equal in value to eight Akbari tankahs. Sultan Ghids- 
ud-din marched from Mandi, and halted at Na’lchah, three sds 
from Mandi, where he set about the organisation of his 
army.* : 

When the Sultén heard of these preparations, he left the 
conduct of the siege to some of his amirs, and marched 
towards Mandi. He reached the village of Dahdd, on the 
frontier between Gujarft and Mandi, and there he halted. 
Sultan Ghids-ud-din, when he saw what the result was likely 
to be, conceived a plan for putting an end to his expedition.t 


* The accounts both of Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbar{’’ give the pre- 
liminary measures somewhat more in detail. The “Tab. Akbari” says that 
when the Sultén reached Barddah, the chief of Chémpénir sent a missive to 
him, as reported in the text, but, apparently, besides returuing the spoil, only 
offered excuses, and to restore two elephants in lieu of those captured, which 
were badly wounded ; and the Sultdén is reported to have told the ambassadors 
that ‘‘ the sword should convey his answer.” When his plans were matured, 
the Sultan sent on an advanced force to invest the fortress, or, perhaps, 
rather to watch it, under T4éj Khan, Asad-nl-Mulk, Bahram Khfn, and Ikhtidr 
Khén. They were every day attacked by the R&jpdts, who sallied ont. At 
length the Sultén himself arrived, et ee round the fort, encamped at 
Ginéri, or Girnérf, and entrusted Sidi Ulang with the duty of collecting 
forage, &c., and to keep open the communications. One day the R&jpits lay 
in ambush, surprised and defeated the Sidi, who was bringing up a convoy, 
which fell into the enemy’s hands. The Sidi’s loss was heavy. ... The 
Sultan, for a time, desisted from the attack, and prepared for a regular siege. 
After relating the preparation of the covered ways (sdbdts is so translated, 
for this seems the nearest equivalent term; they seem to have been trenches 
of approach, or “ zig-zags,” roofed in with heavy logs of wood), the ‘Tab. 
Akbari” says that the R&jah again solicited terms, offering nine mans of 
gold, and corn equivalent to two years’ consumption of the army. The Sultén 
replied that the fort must be taken, and said nothing would turn him from it. 
The R&f{ then applied to Ghidés-ud-din. Firishtah’s account is similar, but 
adds that “ Girndrf’’ was on the M4lwah road, and puts the amount of gold 
offered at two elephant-loads, which would be about nine mans. He says the 
R&{’s troops and auxiliaries amounted to sixty thousand men. According to 
Firishtah, moreover, the King himself was first attacked by the R4jptts, but 
he describes the Hinds as repulsed, and that afterwards the attack on the 
convoy took place; but he makes the suspension of the siege to begin before 
the Sult4n’s arrival, and to end after the battle, in which, he says, the best 
of the R4jpat forces fell. 

+ That is, of putting an end to it without risk, and with a decent excuse. 
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He assembled his learned men and kézis, told them of the 
proposition of the Rajah of Champfnir, and asked them for 
their advice. They unanimously declared that no Muham- 
madan sovereign ought to give the required assistance. Upon 
hearing this Ghifs-ud-din returned home, and Sultén Mahmid 
went back to Ch4mpénir.* The R&wal now despaired of relief, 
and the covered ways were completed. It is said that pieces of 
wood for constructing the covered ways were bought at one 
ashraft each. 

When the infidels in the fortress were reduced to extremity, 
they collected their women and children and gave them as food 
for the flamest ; then they rushed out to fight. It is said that 
everyone was killed except Réwal Pati and his minister 
Dingar Si. They were brought wounded before the Sultgn, 
and he gave them into the custody of Nizim Khan. In this 
interview the Rféwal was most courteously urged to become a 
MusulmAn, but he would not agree. At the end of five months 
his wounds were cured, and he was brought before the Sultan, 
who entreated him to become a Musulman, but he refused. 
In the end, in accordance with the decree of the learned men 
and kdzis, his head was struck off and exposed on a gibbet. 
Dingar Si, the minister, was then led to the gibbet. He 
dexterously wrested a sword from the hand of an attendant, 
and attacking Shékhan, son of Kabir, one of the Sultén’s con- 
nections, killed him by a single blow. Jn the end the infidel 
was sent to hell. Of all the family of the Réwal, two daughters 
and one son were left. When they were brought into the pre- 
sence of the Sultan, he sent the girls into his harem and he 
gave the boy to the son of Saif-ul-Mulk. He was brought up 
and educated by the Malik, and im the reign of Sultén Mu- 
zaffar, son of Mahmid, he attained the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk, 


* The “Tab. Akbarf” says that, on his return to Chémpénir, he founded 
a jdma’ masjid; from which circumstance people inferred that he was deter- 
mined to take the fort (however long the time required might be). 

+t This was the practice termed johar, well known as practised often by 
RéjpGte and Brahmans, especially the former. 
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and became one of the great nobles. The fort of Chaémpdénir 
was taken on the 5th Zi-l-ka’dah o. 889 (24th November a.p. 
1484) .* 

[Both the ‘Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah give a fuller and 
interesting account of the storm. The former account is accord- 
ingly added here, with annotations. | 

[When the covered ways were ready, the troops in the 
trenches noticed that in the mornings most of the R&jpuits 
retired to bathe and to worship, leaving only a few on guard. 
When this was reported to the Sultan, he desired Kiwim-ul- 
Mulk to take his own personal troops, and the next morning 
at day-break to sally out of the trenches under his command, 
and to effect, if possible, an entrance into the fort, adding that 
there was good hope of success. At daylight next morning, 
which was the Ist of Zi-l-ka’dah a.n. 889, Kiwdm-ul-Mulk, 
at the head of his men, sprang out of the covered way and put 
many of the enemy to the sword. A desperate fight ensued. 
The Rajptits poured out of the interior of the fort. The Ré&i 
and his R4jptits prepared for the johkar, while Kiw4m-ul-Mulk 
and his chiefs, who had the glory of martyrdom before their 
eyes, felt it their duty to fight to the utmost of their power. 
Some days previously a gun had been brought to, bear on the 
main wall of the fort on the western side, and had effected a 
serious breach. Malik Aiéz Sult4éni, watching his opportunity, 
rushed into this breach with his men, and came like the fury 
of fate on the people of the fort. Having got inside the main 
wall, they fought their way up to the roof of the principal 
gate. Sultén Mahmiud, who had gone into the covered ways, 
now humbly prostrated his face to the ground and gave praise 
to God and thanks for the victory, and then despatched men 
in support. The R&jpits were confounded and lost their 


* Firishtah says that the Sult4n decided on the attack of Chémpénir in 
the month of Zi-l-ka’dah 887, and that the first troops reached Chémpénfr 
on the 7th Safar 888=March 17th, 1483. The actual siege, therefore, lasted 
@ year and 258 days, if the fort was taken on 5th Zi-l-ka’dah; if on the 3rd, 
two days less. 
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heads. They fired a rocket* against the roof of the gate. By 
the mercy of God the wind of favour blew, and that very 
rocket fell on the palace of the R&i. When the Réjpits saw 
that affairs were in this condition, they everywhere set fire to 
the johar which they had prepared, and consumed the bodies 
of their wives and children. All that day and night and the 
next day the troops remained under armas, fighting. The next 
morning (the 2nd Zi-l-ka’dah) they forced the gatet and put 
many to the sword. The Sultén himself came near to the 
gate. A number of RAjpits who had thrown their armour 
away came to the gate of the bath, and seven hundred at once 
made a charge upon the Sultan. Many were slain on either 
side. Just then the Rai Patéi and his wazir, Duingar Si, were 
taken wounded, and brought before the Sultan. The Sultén 
returned thanks to God, and made them over to Muhffiz Khan 
till their wounds were cured, and that very day renamed 
Chémpénir “ Muhamadébéd.” When the city (palace?) was 
captured the Rajpats fled toa third line of fortification, but they 
were turned out of this also on the third day. When Muhffiz 
Khb&n reported the R&i Pat4i’s wounds as cured, the Sultan 
desired him to profess Muhamadanism. The unfortunate R4&it 
declined, and, as he had publicly rejected Muhamadanism, the 
Ulema ordered his execution and that of his minister. This 
took place in a.H. 890. In that year the Sultén ordered Mu- 


* The word in the original is hukkah dé which has been usually trans- 
lated “shell’’?; and Sir H. Elliot, in a note, p. 408, vol. iv. ‘‘ Mahomedan 
Historians,” has stated the arguments for either interpretation. The eccen- 
tric behaviour of the missile mentioned, both in that place and here, accords 
ro exactly with that of a rocket, and is so opposed to that of a shell, that 
in the text the word has been preferably given as above. It is not impos- 
sible that the rocket may be the oldest fire-arm of any now used. 

+ There seems some omission here; apparently this fight took place at 
the gate of the palace. The door of the bath was the natural scene of 
this last desperate charge, for it is the right conclusion of the johar that 
the men should cast aside all defensive armour, bathe, and then charge 
naked and sword in hand upon their enemies, and fight till death. 

t Firishtah gives the speech which the Réi is supposed to have made 
when first brought before the Sultén, and says the Sultén was very favour- 
ably impressed. It amounted to this, that the fort had been handed down 
to him by his ancestors, and that he would not tarnish their honour by 
surrendering it. Firishtah says his name was Béni Réi. 


14 * 
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héfiz Khan to construct a special fortification * and an outer 
wall. ] 

The climate of Champfnir was exceedingly agreeable to the 
Sultén, and he made it a royal residence, and founded there a 
grand city, and named it Muhamadaébad.t He built a fine 
masjid and an outer wall. Nobles and ministers, merchants 
and tradesmen, also built some houses for their own accommo- 
dation. In the outskirts of the city, during a.H. 890, the 
Sultén formed beautiful gardens, and in a short time the city 
became so fine and handsome that it made the people of 
Gujarét forget Ahmadabéd,t and they all agreed that there 
was not any place like it in Gujarét, probably not on the face 
of the whole earth. The lofty buildings of the city were in- 
habited by the great men of the day. Its gardens were full of 
flowers of various colours and of fruits of all sorts, especially 
of mangoes; also grapes, pomegranates, bananas, &c. The 
sandal wood was so abundant in the neighbourhood that the 
inhabitants are said to have used it in building their houses. 
Now, thanks be to God, Chémpénir is not still the same. Its 
buildings are in ruins, it is inhabited by the tiger, and its 
gardens are for the most part jungle, nor is there any sandal 
wood produced : its very name is unknown. 

It is said§ that a man from Khurdsfn asked the Sultan for a 
piece of land in the neighbourhood, and offered to make a garden 
excelling all others. The Sult4n consented, and issued an order 
to assign land to him. He made accordingly a beautiful garden, 


* This appears to have been an upper citadel; apparently the remains of 
the upper fort now existing are of Muhamadan construction, and are attri- 
buted to Mahmid Bigarha, who is said to have named the citadel Man 
Mahésh. See “ Gazetteer,” Kaira and Panch Mahals, p. 190. 

¢ Major Miles, ‘‘ Asiatic Researches” (Bombay), vol. ii. p. (151) 141, describes 
a ruins as, in his day, reaching to HA4ldl, a distance of four miles from the 

} This digression is, for the most part, here translated only in very brief 
abstract. The praises of the flowers and fruits, especially of the mangoes, 
occupying many pages of the original, are not of sufficient interest to war- 
rant reproduction at length. 

§ The following stories, told at tedious length in the original, are repro- 
duced here in abstract to illustrate the character of the Sultén and the 
manners of the day. 
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with which the Sultan was greatly pleased, as it was on a pattern 
quite unknown before in Gujarat, and he bestowed presents 
and favours on the man. Upon this a man of the name of 
Hali, a Gujarati carpenter* by origin, said to the Sultdn, if 
allowed, he would make a garden to rival this one. The Sultén 
replied, “ If you can, why not?” and in a short time the man 
laid out a garden which excelled that of the Khurdséni. The 
Sultén was much astonished, and inquired of him, saying, 
“The people of Gujarat do not understand this art. Whence 
did you learn it?” He replied, “‘ When any man skilled in 
this art was laying out a garden, I got access disguised as an 
ignorant labourer; and partly from what I heard, and partly 
from my own genius, I have attained this skill.” The Sultén 
was much pleased at his perseverance and skill, and gave him 
many presents and a special dress of honour. It is said that 
part of the buildings attached to this garden are still in ex- 
istence, and the people of Gujarat call it “ Halél.” + 

- Most of the elegant handicrafts and ingenious arts now prac- 
tised in Gujarfit were introduced under Sultén Mahmid. 
Clever men from various distant cities and countries were 
settled there; and the people of Gujarat were thus, by the 
Sultan’s exertions, instructed in the knowledge and practice of 
the conveniences and elegancies of civilized life. Before his 
time they were very rude and ignorant. For example: A 
connection of the Sultén, who was serving in the army, took 
leave and went to his home. When he returned thence, he 
collected some vetches, packed them in baskets, and presented 
them to the Sultaén. The Sultén asked what he had brought. 
The man replied, “ A few vetches, which will afford excellent 
food for your horses.”” The Sultén smiled, and the man went 
on to say: ‘In the village where I live there is a Ké6lin woman 
(te. a woman of the K6li tribe) who has a son every year. 


* The word in the original is ,$5,,0 darédgir, which means a carpenter 


usually, but also is used in the sense of “ artificer.”’ 
+ H4lé1 is now the name of a small town near Chémpéanfr, and gives its 
name to the parganah in which it is situated. 
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Her husband is dead, and, if the Sultan likes, I will get her for 
him, so that plenty of sons may be born to him.” The Sultén 
laughed outright, and the man declared with an oath, “ She 
has had seven sons in seven years. I am telling no lie!” To 
be brief, the Sultan was created by the Lord Almighty solely 
for the happiness of his people. His time was a time when no 
one was in any anxiety of mind, but all persons lived in ease 
and comfort ; and in spite of many wars the law and faith of 
Isl4m were carried out to the utmost, so that no one dared 
offend against them, and the reason of this was that the Sultan 
himself obeyed them and conformed his actions thereto. 

It is said that one day a jeweller had made a jewelled ruddéb,* 
and was bringing it to the Sultan, when, on the road, he met 
K4zi Tuhm-ud-din, who was K4zi of the city. When the K4zi 
saw the rubdd, he called out, “‘ What is this, and whose is it ? ” 
The jeweller said, “It is the Sultén’s ruddb.” “ Bring it 
here,” cried the K4zi, and his followers took the instrument to 
him. The Ka4zi broke it in pieces and rubbed the jewels 
together till he ground them to dust. The goldsmith cast dust 
upon his head and made his complaint to the Sultén, saying, 
‘‘T have been for many months employed in making a jewelled 
rubdb to your order, and I was bringing it to you when the 
Kézi Tuhm-ud-din took it from me and destroyed it.” The 
Sultén said not a word ; but when the assembly had broken up, 
and he had withdrawn into private, he said: ‘“The tree which 
grows by the roadside everyone rubs his hands on it.t This 
man attacks me, why does he not go to Rasilébéd to Midn 
Manjlah{ (i.e. Sh&h ’A’lam), for he wears silken trousers and 
is fond of music ?” This speech was repeated to the K4zi, who 
wrote out certain verses,§ selected from theological works, about 
improper dressing and listening to music, and put the papers in 


* A musical instrument of the nature of a guitar with four strings, but 
having a surface of parchment instead of wood ; a species of “ banjo.”’ 

+ This sentence is given also in Gujardti, and is evidently a local proverb. 

I See note, p. 1388. 

§ These verses were to be used to defend his action, which he presumed 
would be condemned by the Saint. 
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his turban, saying to himself, “ I shall show these verses to the 
Saint ; what answer can he make?”’’ Accordingly the next Fri- 
day the K4zi set out for Rasvilibfd, because, except on Fridays, 
no one could have an interview with the Saint. Six days the 
Saint remained shut off from the world, in converse with God. 
On Fridays he received the people, taught and advised them, 
pointed out the right way to his disciples, or listened to the 
complaints of those who were in distress, and who poured out 
to him their spiritual and worldly difficulties. He went on with 
this business till the time of afternoon prayer ; after performing 
his ablutions for these prayers, he retired into seclusion, and if 
before the following Friday even the king of the country came 
to seek an interview, he would have had to go back (dis- 
appointed). When the K4zi arrived the Saint called him up; 
as the K4zi’s eyes fell on the Saint his spirit died within him, 
and the flames of his severity and bigotry were extinguished. 
The K4zi drew near with all respect, and seated himself on the 
step opposite the Saint.* The jeweller, too, was seated before 
the Saint, and, as it happened, he was that day clad in a black 
woollen cap and old black woollen coat. The Saint said to the 
Kazi, ‘‘ What is the paper which you have in your turban?” 
The Kazi said, “ A few verses which I have written out.” 
“What about?” asked the Saint. The K4zi in reply deposited 
the paper in his hands. When the Saint unrolled the paper it 
was blank, and he said, ‘“‘ You told me you had written some- 
thing, but this paper is blank.” ‘The K4zi was troubled, and 
put up his hand to his turban, but could find nothing more, 
and became altogether confused. There was a log of wood 
lying in the court of the building. It fell under the alche- 
mnistic gage of the Saint ; its nature was changed and it became 
pure gold. The Shékh then said to the Kazi: ‘You are a man 
with a large family ; take this and carry it home, it will be of 
use for your sons.” The Kézi answered: “ I seek not gold, but 
a place for repentance.” ‘ K4zi,’ remarked the Saint, “in 


* Some MSS. have ‘In the place where the slippers are deposited.”’ 
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my house are singing and music and silken garments; those 
who altogether approve of them affect my society, will you join 
us?” The K&zi cried, “I approve all, and repent me of my 
acts.” The Saint then told him to pick up, and give him a 
string which the jeweller had let fall; the Kazi gave it to him, 
and he twisted it round his waist, and stuck a little bit of wood 
in it dagger-wise. He then told the Kazi to bring him the 
(jeweller’s) cap and his old black coat, so torn and tattered that 
the threads were visible everywhere, and when the K4zi gave it 
to the Saint he put it on; he then performed his ablutions and 
proceeded towards the masjid to perform the Friday prayers. 
As soon as he set foot outside his house, in the eyes of the 
beholders the bit of string became a jewelled girdle, the piece 
of wood an inlaid dagger, and the woollen coat a dress of silk 
shot with gold. The Saint turned to the K4zi and said, ‘“‘ K4zi, 
you and your sons are witness, for ye have seen it, and know 
what the Almighty makes this appear in the sight of the 
people and what it really is.” After prayers the K4zi placed 
the hand of submission in the Saint’s hands, and by degrees 
became one of his most intimate and approved disciples, and 
somewhat attained to righteousness.* 

In the year H. 891 the Sultan went to Mustaffib4d, and left 
the city of Muhamadébaéd in charge of Muhffiz Kha&n ’Afw. 
Completing his business at Mustafibféd he returned to Mu- 
hamadabéd. | 

In the year a. 892 (a.p. 1487), the Sultén started again for 
Mustafaéb4d, and on reaching the town of Dhandikah on the 
borders of Gujarét and Sérath, he placed the country of S6é- 
rath and the fort of Jinmahgarh in charge of Prince Khalil 
Khaén.t He then went to Ahmadébéd. A party of merchants 
came to him complaining that they were bringing four hundred 
Persian and Turki horses from ’Ir4k and Khurfsén, and some 

* Another anecdote much to the same purport as the above follows; but, 
as it in no way bears on the history, and is only a glorification of the Saint, 


it is not given here. 
+ Afterwards Muzaffar II. 
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rolls of Hindustani fabrics, with the intention of exhibiting them 
at the court of Gujarét.* But on reaching the foot of Mount 
A'bi, the Rajah of Sirdhi had seized them all, and had not left 
them even an old pair of trousers. They professed they sought 
redress from His Majesty, who was the deputy of God. The 
Sultan told them to furnish a written statement of the value of 
the horses and goods. When he had examined it he gave 
orders for the payment to the merchants out of the royal 
treasury, and said he would recover it from the Réjah of 
Sirdéhi. The money was brought to the Sultén and counted 
out in his presence to the merchants. The Sultan marched — 
with an army towards Sirdhi, and sent a sternly-expressed 
letter to the Réjah, requiring him to give up instantly the 
horses and the goods he had taken from the merchants, or the 
Sultén and his army would follow immediately. The Réjah on 
receiving the letter surrendered every horse and all the goods, 
and sent a suitable tribute to the Sultan and abjectly sought . 
forgiveness. The Sultan then returned to Muhamadébdd. 

For four years the Sultaén resided at Muhamadabéd in ease 
and comfort. In the hot weather and the melon season he 
used to go from thence to Ahmadébéd, and after enjoying him- 
self there for three months returned to Muhamadébéd. About 
this time the Sultan learned that Khw4jah Muhdmad, who 
bore the title of Khwf4jah Jahén,t and was a peerless minister, 


* This event took place in 892, as both the “ Mirdét-i-Ahmadi’”’ and 
Firishtah expressly assert. The merchants were coming from Dehli. All 
accounts agree in the general story. The “Tab. Akbart: ” gays the horses 
seized were 403, of which 370 were restored, and the price of the other 33 
was paid by the Rajah. 

+ Khw&jah Jah4n, that is, Khwéjah Mahmid (not Muhamad, as in the 
text) Gawan, was a minister of great renown; he was unjustly and cruelly 
put to death in 886 A.H. as is related in Firishtah’s separate account of the 
Bahmani dynasty, where the story will be found at full length (Briggs, 
vol. ii. pp. 505-9.) Mahmud Gawdn was a native of the province of Gildn 
in Persia, and seems to have surrounded himself by his own countrymen. 
This practice appears to have been one of the chief causes of the hostility 
aroused against him among the nobles of the Bahmani court, which ulti- 
mately brought about his downfall. Bahddar Gilanf was doubtless one of 
these countrymen. (See Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in British Museum, 
pp. 527 and 983; Briggs’ Firishtah, vol. ii. p.511. Three letters written by 
him to Mahmiad Shah Bigarha, in the name of his master Muhamad Shéh 
Bahmani, are still extant. 
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had been put to death by Sultén Muhamad (Lashkari), King 
of the Dakhin. Thereupon Bahddar Gil4ni, who had been a 
protégé of the Khw&jah, broke out in rebellion at the port of 
Débhél. Sult4n Muhamad Lashkari then died, and his son, 
Sultén Mahmud Bahmani was raised to the throne. He was 
of tender age, and several of the amirs of the Dakhin revolted, 
and confusion forced its way into the administration of the 
Dakhin. Bahddar Giléni, availing himself of the opportunity 
thus offered, got possession of several districts of the Dakhin, 
and, having collected a number of ships, he engaged in piracy 
along the coasts of that country and off the ports of Gujar4t.* 
The fear of him was so great that no ship dared to go out of or 
enter into any port of Gujarat. : 
The reason of his hostility to Gujarat was that the Malik-ut- 
Tujjért of the Dakhin, after the murder of Khwajah Jah4n, fled 
from the Dakhin to the port of Kambhéiat. Bahadar Gilfni 
_ sent a person to him from D&bhdél to ask for the hand of his 
daughter. Just then Malik-ut-Tujjér died, and his wakil, 
Muhamad Khai&t, refused Bahddar Gflfni'’s request, and sent 
a silly answer, asking how a slave of six generations{ could 
presume to ask the hand of a daughter of Malik-ut-Tujjar. 
When the messenger returned and told Bahddar Gilani, he 
sent certain desperadoes who treacherously assassinated 
Muhamad Khaiadt. After all, the girl was saved from Bahadar 
Gilani by the assistance of the people of Kambhaiat. Therefore 
this scoundrel turned against them and practised his piracies all 
about the ports of Gujarat. For some years no ship dared to 
go from one port to another, and goods imported by sea became 


* According to the “Tab. Akbari’’ and Firishtah, Bah4dar Gilénf captured 
certain of Sultén Mahmid Bigarha’s own vessels and detained the crews in 
captivity. One of his officers, an Abyssinian named Yakét, is said by 
Firishtah to have attacked Mahdéim with a fleet of twelve ships, and to have 
sacked and burnt it. 

+ See note at p. 116 for the origin of this peculiar title; it had apparently 
become an established one, in use at the Bahmani court, but there is nothing 
in the author to show who the holder of it now was. 

+ Probably a mere term of insult. As shown above, Bahddar seems to have 
been an adventurer from Gildn in Persia. 
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so difficult to procure that people were reduced to use 
coriander seed instead of areca nut with their betel.* 

The Sultén was enraged on hearing of these proceedings. 
He sent Malik Sérang Kiw4m-ul-Mulk with a large army and 
fighting elephants against D4bhdl by land, and by sea he sent 
three hundred ships filled with armed men and furnished with 
guns and muskets. When the land army reached Agéahi 
(Agasi) and Basai (Bassein) on the borders of Gujaraét and the 
Dakhin, the regents for Sultan Mahmud Bahmani reflected 
that Sultén Mahmud Gujar4ti had been a patron to their 
kings. He had time after time assisted them, and had saved 
them from being destroyed by Sultén Mahmud Khilji of 
Mandu; gratitude, therefore, required that before he could 
attack Bahddar they themselves should anticipate him and 
dislodge Bahddar. It was, moreover, very objectionable that 
any foreign army should enter their country ; strife might arise, 
and there was no knowing what might be the end of it. The 
_ best course was to endeavour to eject Bahadar, and thus avoid 


* Apparently, Bahadar Gilani’s revolt remained unchecked for some time, 
for Mahmtd Gawdan, as has been seen, was murdered in 886 a.H. The 
*Tabakat ”’ places the Gujarat expedition against him in 895, which seems 
to agree with the facts stated in the context, but while the author of the “ Mirat- 
i-Sikandari ” slurs over the disagreeable part of the narrative, it is given both 
by Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari’’ at full length. Practically, they both 
concur in saying that there were two expeditions from Gujarat; the first 
under Kamal Khan and Safdar Khan, according to the “Tab. Akbari”; 
under Safdar Khan alone, according to Firishtah; the other under Kiwaém- 
ul-Mulk. According to the “ Tab. Akbari” the fleet was under Safdar-ul- 
Mulk, and was wrecked. Kamal Khan, whose force was small, was amused 
by Bahddar Giléni with offers of submission, and then suddenly attacked, 
and after a very bloody battle defeated, both leaders being wounded and taken 
prisoners. According to the account of the ‘‘ Tabakét-i-Akbari (which seems 
the most probable story), Kiwam-ul-Mulk’s army was not sent off till the 
news of this defeat reached Mahmid Bigarha. What passed then is not 
quite clear, though apparently Kiw4m-ul-Mulk considered it inexpedient to 
attack without aid from the Dakhin. Ou this Mahmdd sent an ambassador 
to the Bahmani court, and on receiving the formal complaint of the Gujarat 
King, the Bahmani Government was roused to vigorous action, which seems 
to have been necessary as Bahddar aspired to independent sovereignty. The 
result was a long campaign, or series of campaigns, related at great length by 
Firishtah, and also by the “Tab. Akbari,’”’ which resulted in the death of 
Bahadar, and the release of Safdar-ul-Mulk, to whom, according to Firishtah, 
Bahédar’s fleet was made over on his release. Firishtah places the close of 
this war in 900, but the text would make it not later than early in 899 a.x, 
Probably Bahaddar Gilani fell either at the beginning of 900, or the early part 
of the previous year. 
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all occasion of difference. A letter was sent to Sultén 
Mahmiid Gujarati, stating that the armies of the Dakhin were 
his faithful friends, but they required that he would give orders 
that his army should stop where it was, as the punishment of 
Bahddar appertained to them. If they failed in effecting it, 
he could still interfere. In the end the whole army of the 
Dakhin marched against Bahddar. He offered battle, was 
defeated, taken alive, and his head was cut off and sent to 
Sult4n Mahmud Bahmani, who apprised Mahmitd Gujarati of 
the fact and that king withdrew his army. 

In the year H. 899 (a.p. 1494), the Sultan led his army to 
the town of Morasah, because Alaf Khan, moula-zddah* of the 
Sultén, who was in charge of the district of Mordsah, had 
become rebellious. On hearing of the approach of the Sultan, 
Alaf Khén fled to the city of Maimin, otherwise called 
Ké4rath,t near the mountains of Lunawaérah. He made no 
stay there, but went to Sultén Ghids-ud-din Khilji. That 
monarch, however, did not allow him to remain, in consequence 
of what had formerly been done by his father ’Alf-ud-din 
Suhréb, as has been already described. He went on to 
Sulténpur, and in the end the Sultén forgave him; and in 
the year H. 901{ the Sultan restored him to his service.§ 


* Moula-zddah: this expression means “an hereditary follower.”” He was 
the son of that ’Al4-ud-din bin Suhréb who had (see p. 135) vindicated his 
loyalty very much at the expense of his good faith in the reign of Kutb-ud-din. 

+ Karath: this name is variously written Karshah, Karsah, Kdérauth, and 
Karnah. 

+ Firishtah says that in 901 Mahmdd marched against I’dar and Bagar, 
and levied a heavy tribute. This is not mentioned in the text, nor in the 
“Tab. Akbari.” 

§ According to the “‘ Tab. Akbari,”’ the Sult4n’s march to Mordsah was not 
caused by Alaf Khén’s revolt, but was the cause of it. Alaf Khan had been 
embezzling the pay of his men, and, when the Sultan drew near, in fear that 
they should make complaints, and also because he had said some impertinent 
things, absconded. The Sultan sent Sharf Jehan to reassure him, and bring him 
back, but without avail. He gave up one hundred elephants to Sharf Jehan, 
but himeelf fied to Ghids-ud-din ; being turned away by him, he fled to 8ul- 
ténpir. The Sultdin sent a force in pursuit, and near Sultéupdr Alaf Khén 
turned on his pursuers, and slew one of the leaders and the son of another. 
Afterwards, as described in the text, he was pardoned by the son, partly for 
his late father’s sake; but three months after his restoration to favour he 
slew his own Ndib Arz Begi, without a cause, and was, in consequence, cast 
into prison, where he died. Firishtah says he died of poison at Malwah. 
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In the year H. 904 (a.p. 1499), the Sult4n marched towards 
A‘sir, because ’A‘dil Khan Ffruki had failed to send the cus- 
tomary tribute.* On reaching the river Tfpti, ’A'dil Khan 
sent tribute and made apologies. The Sultén then withdrew.t 
He sent his camp by way of Nandarbar, but he went himself 
to the fort of Thaélnir, and the fort of Dharmél, which ’Im4d- 
ul-Mulk had conquered. Thence he returned to Nandarbér, 
where he rejoined his camp, and then went to Muhamadébéd. 

In the year un. 906, intelligence arrived that Sultén Nasir- 
ud-din, son of Sultan Ghids-ud-din, had killed his father and 
had himself ascended the throne.t Sultén Mahmid was about 


* Briggs calls the demand for tribute ‘“‘a wanton exercise of power,’’ but 
the general tenor of the history, given by all the writers on this period, 
goes to show that the Férdiki rulers (they had not yet permanently assumed 
the regal state) did owe, more or less, a kind of federal daty to the Gujarat 
kin 


gs. 

¢ Except Firishtah, all the authorities concur in the account of this cam- 
paign, though they are not quite at one regarding ita date. The ‘“ Tab. 
Akbarf” puts it in 906; the “Térikh-i-Alfi” gives no date, but says that 
the death of Ghifs-ud-din of M4élwah occurred immediately after, which 
would bring it to 906; Firishtah places it in 905, and, agreeing in the 
account up to the submission of ’A’dil Khan, gives a long relation of what is 
said to have occurred afterwards. According to this, after ’A’dil Kh&n’s 
submission, Sult4n Mahmid marched to Daulatébéd to assist Malik Ashraf, 
who had originally been a protégé of Khwéjah Mahmidd Gawdn, and who 
having, with his brother become practically independent of the Bahman{ 
court, had been attacked by Ahmad Khan Bhairtf, the founder of the ‘‘ Nizém 
Sh4éhi’’ dynasty, also originally a noble of the Bahmanif court. Firishtah re- 
presents that, on arriving there, the Sultén’s camp was attacked at night by 
Ahmad Khén’s men, who, driving an infuriated elephant before them, created 
a confusion in the Gnjarétfi camp; and Firishtah goes on to say that 
Mahmid was seized with a panio, and fled for several miles. Meanwhile his 
troops repulsed the attack, but he was nowhere to be found. .. . Shortly 
afterwards Ahmad !Khdn Bhairi made a treaty with Sulté4n Mahmidd, and 
withdrew. Mahmdd then retired. On his departure Ahmad Khan returned. 
Mahmid was again called, and Ahmad Khén retired, but finally returned, 
and, on Malik Ashraf dying, got peaceable possession of Danlatébéd. 
Firishtah says the Gujardt{ authorities suppress all notice of these facts 
out of tenderness to their favourite hero; but, nevertheless, concludes by 
expressing some doubt. The only fact which seems to corroborate this 
relation is the mention of ’Im4d Khén’s capture of DharmAl in the text, which 
does not seem otherwise easily explained. Cf. Briggs’ “ Firishtah,’’ vol. iii. 
pp. 201-43, vol. iv. p. 73. 

¢ It is by no means certain that Nésir-ud-din was actually guilty of 
this crime. The “ Térfkh-i-Alfi,” which is written in a somewhat hostile 
spirit, only says that he was suspected of jt. Firishtah says that he was 
accused of it, but expressly and strenuously denied it, and asserts that there 
existed no motive for it, as Ndsir-ud-din had already all the power. Ghfds- 
ud-din certainly died at a moment very opportune for Ndsir-ud-din’s interest ; 
on the other hand, he was old and worn out, and had been subject to an- 
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to lead his army towards Mandu, but NAsir-ud-din behaved in 
a conciliatory manner, so he gave up the design.* For seven 
years from this time the Sultén did not undertake any military 
enterprise. 

In the year oH. 913 (a.p. 1507), the Sultén marched with 
his army to Chéwal, and, in consequence of the disturbances 
caused by Europeans, he marched towards Basai (Bassein), and 
Mahfim. Upon arriving at Dun he learned that Malik Aidz,t 
the Sultén’s slave, and the ruler of Diu, had obtained a body 
of Turks and ten Turkish ships. With these he sailed to the 
port of Chéwal, and fought with the disorderly Europeans 
He killed a great many of them, and with his guns sank 
one Jarge ship heavily laden.{ Malik Aiaz lost four hundred 
men, Turks and others, but he returned to Dit in triumph. 
The Sultan was greatly rejoiced at this, and showed great 
favour to the Malik, to whom he sent a robe of honour. He 
returned to Basai, where he remained six days, and then went 
to his capital, where he arrived on the 11th Muharram, u. 914 
(a.D. 1508). 

In the year u. 914 (a.p. 1508), ’A’lam Kha&n,§ son of Hasan 


noyance, anxiety, and alarm just before his death, which circumstances were 
quite sufficient to account for it. On the whole, probably, the case is one for 
acquittal, even if the circumstances are somewhat suspicious. 

* According to Firishtah, Mahmud discovered and punished a conspiracy 
among his nobles at Ahmad4bad this year. 

+ Malik Aiéz, who gained this splendid victory, seems to be the same 
chief who led one of the successful attacks on Chémpfanir. A biographical 
sketch of him will be found at the end of Mahmud Bigarha’s reign, and 
further particulars in the account of the reign of Muzaffar Shab II. 

t The ‘Tab. Akbari” says the ship’s cargo was worth a krér of rupees. 
It is proposed to give, in a later place, a sketch of the relations between 
the Portuguese and the kings of Gujarat from the Portuguese arthorities ; 
more will not, therefore, be said in this place as to these events. The 
Turkish Sultdn had sent a fleet to fight the Portuguese, and it was some of 
these which came to the aid of Malik Aiaz. 

§ The genealogy may be stated thus: Malik Rajah was the virtual founder 
of the Féraki dynasty; ’A’dil Khan Fardki I. was, by lineal descent, his 
right male heir in the fourth generation, being the great grandson of his 
son Nasir. Dying without issue, his brother Daud succeeded to the throne. 
After a brief reign he also died, leaving an infant son, who was soon after 
poisoned—it is said by Hisaém-ud-diu, one of two Moghal brothers who had 
attained much influence under Datd. ’A’lam Khan, the claimant of Mah- 
mid’s protection (who ultimately became ’A’dil Khan Férdki II.), was a son 
of Hasan Khan, who was a legitimate though vounger son of Nasir Khan, 
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Kh4n, son of a daughter of the Sultén (whose father also had 
been ruler of A’sir and Burhanpur), induced his mother to 
write to the Sultfin (of Gujarat), stating that it was seven 
years since ’A’dil Khan, son of Mubdrak, died without a son. 
The nobles had raised to the throne a putative descendant of 
Malik R4&jah, with the title of ’A’dil Khan, and having got 
possession of the country, were plundering it. If the Sultan 
would raise him from the dust to the throne of his ancestors, it | 
would be a kind act, and in accord with that gracious pro- 
tection of the humble which characterised his royal line. 
When the mother of 'A’lam Khaén bin Hasan Khan conveyed 
this request to the Sultan, he assented to it. In the month of 
R&jab, having committed A’air to ’A'lam Khan, he proceeded 
towards Nandarbfér. He passed the Ramaz&n in the village of 
Sambali, on the banks of the Narbadah. He sent to Barédah 
for Prince Khalil Khan, and, taking him with him, proceeded 
to Nandarb4r.* 

Hisfém-ud-din Médghal, who had possession of half the 
country of Burhénpur, had, before this, written secretly to 
7A'lam Khan (’A’dil Kh&n), offering, if he would join him, to 
use his best endeavours to raise him to the throne of his an- 
cestors. But when he saw that Sult4n Mahmid was also 


and who had married the daughter of Mahmid of Gujarat. He had, there- 
fore, a better right to the throne than anyone claiming through a son of 
Malik R&jah, even if a legitimate son; but the expression in the text of the 
best MSS. distinctly implies that he was of, at least, suspicious birth— 
“Eki az khdnahzddahai auldd,’’ means “a child by some female servant.” 
The “ Khdnahz4ds” form a peculiar class in many Indian courts. They 
are the children of favourite personal attendants or followers of the royal 
family, are brought up with the royal children, and naturally become in- 
timate with them from their earliest youth. . . . ‘he sons often rise to high 
trust, power, and inflnence; indeed, they still form an important political 
clique at some courts. The girls, having free access to the royal apart- 
ments, often form irregular connections with the male members of the royal 
family, though the children of such connections are hardly recognised as 
legitimate. The claimant put up by His&ém-ud-din would seem to have come 
of a son of this class. Some MSS., however, read Khdn-zddah which 
would mean the son of a “khdn’’ or younger son, in which case he may 
have been a legitimate descendant. 

* This is the reading of the majority of the texts. The lithographed 
edition and MS. D read ‘‘ Mahindri’”’ for ‘“‘Narbadah.”’ The “Tab. Akbari’’ 
says he gave orders for the collection of the army in R&éjab, marched in 
Sha’b4n, and encamped and spent Ramazdn at Sambali, on the Narbadah. 
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intent upon this, he retracted his promise,* and having obtained 
the support of Nizém-ul-Mulk Bahri, ruler of Ahmadnagar, he 
placed (a pretender) ’A’lam Khfn on the throne.t Malik 
Lédan Khilji, who held the other half of Burh4npur, was at 
enmity with Hisim-ud-din, so he kept aloof from this trans- 
action and withdrew to the foot of the mountain of A’sir. 
When Sultén Mahmid arrived at ThA&lnir, Nizim-ul-Mulk 
selected four thousand horsemen, and sent them to the support 
of Malik His4m-ud-din, wazir of Burhanpir; he himself went 
to his own capital.t 

The Sultfén stayed a few days in Thalnir, calculating the 
state of affairs. He sent A’saf Khan, who for loyalty and in- 
telligence had no peer in his time, along with ’Aziz-ul-Mulk, 
the Governor of Nandarbér, against Hisém-ul-Mulk, with orders 
to expel him from the districts of Nandarbar and Sultanpur, 
and to win over Lédan Khilji, and to put him in. Hiséim-ud- 
din’s place. When these amirs arrived at the town of Ranubar 
in the neighbourhood of Burhdénpur, the army of Nizém-ul- 
Mulk fled with (the pretender) ’*A’lam Khan, towards the 
Dakhin. His&m-ud-din ceased from his opposition, and came 
by another road to Thalnir, where he was allowed to pay 


* This account differs from that of Firishtah, according to which His4m- 
ud-din from the first supported the illegitimate claimant, who was also, espe- 
cially, the nominee of Ahmad Khan Bhairi of Ahmadnagar, in which city, 
indeed, the boy was living.—Briggs, vol. iv. p. 308. 

t As has been seen, this young man was connected illegitimately or legi- 
timately with the royal family of the Farikis; indeed, the ‘‘ Tab. Akbari” 
expressly says so. The title given to him is Khan-zédah, which may, as used, 
signify that, though not a prince, he belonged to a collateral branch of the 
family of A’sir. Both claimants seem to have been originally named ’A’lam 
Khan, and both to have assumed the title of ’A’dil Khan, which is rather 
confusing. 

¢ According to Firishtah, ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk, of Birér, and Ahmad Nizém Shah 
Bhairi were both hastening to Burhanpir, when they heard of Mahmid Shah's 
advance; they, thereupon, contented themselves with sending four thousand 
horse each to assist Hisdm-ud-din, and fell back. The commanders of their 
troops, seeing that the Gujarat force was too strong to be resisted, withdrew, 
and Hisém-ud-din’s venture collapsed. As the pretender, ’A’lam Khan, came 
originally from Ahmadnagar, it was natural he should withdraw with Abmad 
Nizém Sh&h’s troops. (Cf. Briggs, vol. iii. p. 205, and vol. iv. pp. 75, 76, 
303, 304.) The “Tab. Akbari’’ and ‘‘ Térikh-i-Alfi’’ agree generally in this 
account, but the former says that Mahmitd halted himself at Thalnir, being 
somewhat infirm. 
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homage to the Sultf4n. Malik Lédan Khén Khilji also came 
in and made his obeisance. 

After the ’I'd-uz-zoha 'A'lam Khén, son of Hasan Kh4n, was 
raised to the title of ’A’dil Khan,* four elephants and thirty 
lakhs of tankahs were presented to him, and he was established 
in the government of A’sir and Burhdfnpir. Lfdan Khén 
Khilji was dignified with the title of Khin Jahfn, and the 
village of Bands, in the parganah of Sulténpir, which was his 
birth-place, was presented to him, and a reconciliation having 
been effected between him and Hisfim-ud-din, he was ap- 
pointed to attend ’A’dil Khéin. Muhamad MA4khé, son of 
"Imfd-ul-Moulk A’siri, received the title of Ghazi Khan; Malik 
?A'lam Shéh, thénadér of Thalnir, that of Kutb Kh4n; Malik 
Yusaf, his brother, that of Saif Kha4n; and the eldest son of 
Malik L&dan, that of Mujéhid Khan. All these nobles, with 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk and Muj&hid-ul-Mulk Gujar&ti, were appointed 
to attend ’A’dil Khan, and he departed to A’sir, reassured, 
and with great pomp. Sultén Mahmud then started for his 
own country. Malik Hisim-ud-din went with him two stages, 
as his guest and companion, and when he took leave the 
village of Dhantrah, in Sulténpur, was granted to him in 
rent-free tenure.t 


* The “Tab. Akbari” says the title was “’Azim Huméidn,’’ and he cer- 
tainly appears to have held this Gujardti title, by which he is always 
mentioned in the Gujarat histories. What happened was, probably, that he 
assumed the independent style of ’A’dil Khan, and accepted also the Gujarati 
title of Azim Hum4ifn as an honorary dignitary of the Gujardét court. He 
appears at or about this time to have strengthened his connection further by 
marrying the daughter of his own first cousin, Prince Khalil Khan, after- 
wards Muzaffar Shah II.; she was also own sister to Prince Bahddar Khan, 
afterwards Bahadar Shah. 

¢ Both the “Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah give a long account of the 
troubles which again arose before ’A’dil Kh4n was fairly seated on his throne. 
These do not directly bear on the history of Gujarét—or, at least, only as they 
gave rise to a second expedition ; a brief notice of them will, therefore, 
suffice. The enmity between Malik Liadan (Khwd4jah Jahdn) and his party on 
the one hand, and His&m-ud-dfn on the other, soon broke out again. Hisém- 
ud-din left the capital, and began again intriguing with Muhamad Makhé and 
Ahmad Niz4ém Sh4h Bhairi to bring forward again the pretender ’A’lam Khan. 
’A‘dil Khén Fardki summoned him to court, and he came with a large follow- 
ing. After some parleying, Hisim-ud-din was treacherously assassinated at 
an interview, and his troops surprised and cut up; but this did not stop the 
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When Sultén Mahmiid reached Muhamadaébéd, Prince 
Khalil Khan was graciously dismissed to his home at Barédah, 
and his sons, Sikandar Khan and Latif Khan, were sent with 
him. Their younger brother, Bahfdar Kh&n, the Sultén re- 
tained with him, and treated him with paternal affection and 
excessive kindness. He often declared publicly, ‘“‘ This son of 
mine will be a great king.” One day he said to Bahfédar Khén, 
whom he had taken on his knee, “ Bahfidar Khan, I have 
besought the Almighty to give you the kingdom of Gujarat, 
and He has consented.” 

[The “ Tab. Akbari” here adds the following important 
statement :—In this year Sultan Sikandar Lédi, King of Dehli, 
sent some presents, in the way of friendship and kindness, to 
Sultin Mahmiid. Before this, no king of Dehli had ever sent 
a present to any king of Gujarat.]* 

Tn the month of Zi-l-hijjah, a.n. 916 (4.p. 1510), the Sultén 
went to Pattan, and this was the last journey he ever took; 
and he, for the last time, had interviews with the chief holy 
men (of Pattan), such as Mauléné Mu’in-ud-din Kazerini and 
Maulfné T4j-ud-din Siwi. He said to them: “I have come 
this time to take leave of you, for I know that the measure of 
life is full; pray for me’’; and, having given a grand enter- 
tainment to all the holy men of Pattan, on the fourth day he 


disaffection, nor Ahmad Shéh’s intrigues. ’A’dil Khan had, therefore, re- 
course again to Mahmid Shah. Ahmad Nizém Shéh Bhairi sent a counter 
embassy to advocate the pretender’s claims. Mahmtid Shéh took advantage 
of this embassy to inform Ahmad Nizim Shah emphatically of his intention 
to support ’A’dil Khén absolutely, and to threaten Ahmad Shéh with his 
vengeance if he dared to attack the latter. These threats, supported by 
a grant of twelve lakhs of tankahs to ’A’dil Kh4n, and the march of a strong 
force under Dilawar Kh4n, sufficed to check Ahmad Nizém Shéh, and to put 
a final stop to the rebellion and to the pretender’s attempts. The Gujaratf{ 
troops, after coercing the Réjah of Galnah, who had been refractory, withdrew. 
For fuller particulars, see ‘“‘Tab. Akbarf’’ and Briggs’ “ Firishtab,’’ vol. iii. 
pp. 205-207, vol. iv. pp. 8305-807. 

# The importance of this fact consists in its being & virtual recognition by 
the Dehlf sovereign of the independence of Gujarat, as Firishtah, who also 
relates the circumstance, expressly notices. It is true, as Briggs points out, 
that the Dehl{ dynasty was a new one, that of the Lodis; but there had 
been another dynasty between that and the Toghlaks, under whom the 
Gujarét kings became independent, and the recognition was an important 
political measure, 
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departed for Ahmad&bid. When he reached Sarkh& (on his 
way), he visited the tomb of Shékh Ahmad Khattu. He then 
gazed with a mournful look upon his own tomb, which he had 
caused to be built close by that of the Saint, and said: “ This 
is Mahmud’s advanced camp, which he will soon occupy.”* 

After this he proceeded to Ahmadébéd, where he fell ill, and 
continued so for three months. He sent for Prince Khalil 
Kh4n from Bardédah, and told him that his last journey was 
near at hand, gave him fatherly advice, admonishing him to 
rule with righteousness and justice, to protect his people, to 
succour the oppressed, and to crush oppressors. About this 
time the Sult4n grew somewhat better, and sent Prince Khalil 
Khan back to Baréddah ; but, from a complication of diseases 
arising from the weakness of old age and his impaired diges- 
tion, after three months his exhaustion returned, and he grew 
worse. Although the most skilful physicians tried every 
remedy, it was of no avail. The Sultén, when he discerned 
that his end was near, ordered Khalil Khan to be sent for; 
but before the Prince could arrive, and meet the last glances 
of his dear father, the fated hour came, and the Sultén gave up 
his soul to God, and departed from this world, at the hour of 
afternoon prayer, on Monday in Ramazfn a.4.917. They 
carried hia bier to Sarkhéj, and buried him in the tomb which 
he had prepared there. He had reigned fifty-four years and 
one month; and his age was sixty-seven years and three 
months.t 

* This expression refers to the Indian custom of sending an-advanced camp 
overnight while marching, so as to find shelter ready when the march of the 
day is completed. 

+ He was born, according to the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandarf,”’ on the 20th of 
Ramazan, 849 .H. (see p. 129). He ascended the throne on the 1st of Sha’ban, 
868 a.H. (p. 161). This account, therefore, does not exactly tally, in regard 
to the months mentioned above. The calculation of the ‘‘Tab. Akbarf,”’ which 
says he died on the 2nd of Ramazan, and that of Firishtah, are still further from 
the actual results of these dates. The “ Tarikh-i-Alffi” gives fifty-four years 
and one month and two days as the length of his reign, and sixty-eight and a 
little over as his age, which pretty nearly agrees with the text. The “Tab. 


Akbarf’’ says he was called, after death, Khuddiagdn-i-Haltm, “the great 
gentle Lo ”’ and says of him that he was gentle, merciful, brave, and 


God-fearing. ins 
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In his youth* Sultén Mahmid had three companions. First, 
Darif, Khan, who built the great dome to the north side of 
the fort of Ahmada&bad. In length, breadth, and height, this 
is the largest brick dome in Gujarfét. Second, Alaf Khan 
Bhikéi, who built the great masjid in the vicinity of the town 
of Dholkah, to the west of the fort. Travellers in many lands 
are agreed that they have in no country seen so fine a mosque 
of brick. Third, Malik Muhamad Ikhtiar. When the 
Sultén came to the throne he attended to their fortunes, made 
them all panj-hazéris, and advanced them to the title of Khan. 
Malik Ikhtiaér would not accept the title of Khan. He said, 
«My name is Muhamad, what title can be better than that 
name?” Nevertheless, he accepted the firmdn conferring it, 
and always kept it in his possession. 

Some time after this the Malik was going out to Mithipir, 
which is a suburb of Ahmadabad, in a pdlki, and he stopped 
under a tamarind-tree with spreading leafy branches. The 
weather was hot, and the shade pleasant, so he rested for some 
time, and noticed a Mullé who was teaching boys in a corner 
of the masjid close by; the Mull4’s name was Shékh Kabir, a 
descendant of the great Shékh Hamid Nagoéri. The Malik 
slept a short time, and rose at the time of mid-day prayer, and, 
having performed his ablutions, joined the Mulla at his devo- 
tions. After prayers, the Mullé and the Malik conceived a 
mutual liking for each other. The Malik went home, but next 
morning, returning, bent his knee to the Saint, sat down for 
some time, and then returned home. Having done this for 
several days, the Shékh told him that if he wished to serve 
God he must give up all his wealth and worldly prosperity. 
The Malik asked for time to consider, and went home. He 
then made provision for his servants, offered to manumit any 
of his slaves who wished it, and to provide husbands for those 


# All the following anecdotes, which in the original are given in somewhat 
tedious detail, are here reproduced in a somewhat condensed form, and with 
some omissions, which, however, will be indicated where they occur, 
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slave-girls who desired to marry, and did as they all respec- 
tively wished. He then ordered a list to be made of all Go- 
vernment property in his possession—horses, elephants, money, 
goods, &c.; and then, going to the Sultan, he read the list, 
and the grant of his jdgér, and said he had no further need of 
them, and that, if there was anything which did not belong to 
the Sultan, he might give it to anyone else. The Sultén 
thought he had been offended by somebody, and sought to 
appease him; but he only said, “I have served the Sultan all 
my life, for the future I desire to serve no man,” and so got up 
and went home. The Sult&n called for his two most intimate 
friends, Darié Khan and Alaf Khan, to whom he told all that 
had passed, and who both declared the Khan must be mad. 
These two nobles then went to the house of Muhamad Ikhtiér. 
He sent them word to wait, and sent for a barber. He then 
came to them with a drawn sword in his hand, and swore that 
if they interfered with him he would kill them, and, before 
them, made the barber shave his head, whiskers, and eyebrows. 
He then sent for his wife, and told her that she had better go 
to her father and mother, and that, if she desired to marry 
again, she had full liberty to do so. She replied that where he 
went she would go too. He said that if she went with him she 
must forego all worldly things. She said she was willing to do 
so; upon which he made her bring all her jewels and valuables, 
and fling them away. He then bade her change clothes with a 
servant-girl, and, taking her by the hand, led her out of the 
house before Darié Khan and Alaf Khan, and went off to the 
Shékh’s house. Darifé Khfn and Alaf Khan, astounded and 
grieved, went back to the Sultén, and told him that the Malik 
was certainly mad. The Shékh, when they arrived, said, ‘“‘ My 
wife is within, go to your sister,” presented the wife to his 
family, and said, “Whom think ye that this woman is? She 
is the wife of the patriarch Abraham ; see that you fail no . 
whit of the rules of hospitality.” After this, the Shékh began 
to teach the Malik, and the Malik diligently began to learn, 
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the way of righteousness. It is said that the Malik used every 
day to bring a jar full of water for the Shékh from the Sabar- 
mati river, all along the Tripdliah, a distance of at least a kdés. 
One day the Sult4n, coming from hunting, saw him doing this, 
and said to Darié Khan, “Do you see that mad Malik Mu- 
hamad?” Darié Khaén answering “ Yes,” the Sultan observed, 
‘‘ If the abandonment of the world means all this, it is a very 
wonderful thing.”’ Darié Khan replied, “ From what I see of 
this man, I believe it will not be long before the people will 
bow their heads in the dust before his feet, and will not dare 
to raise them.’’ At length, aa time passed on, the Malik 
attained to great holiness, and became very greatly renowned, 
so that thousands of people used to collect at his door to do 
him homage. At length the Shékh found his days drawing to 
an end, and desired to withdraw from public duties into quiet 
and privacy, and to instal Malik Muhamad Ikhtiaér in his 
place. On hearing this, the Malik became much disturbed and 
grieved, and endeavoured to diminish his popularity and drive 
away the people, in the following manner:—lIf a nobleman 
came to see him mounted on a fine horse, the Malik would ask 
the nobleman if it was his property, and if he said “ Yes,” 
would ask him to give it to such and such a person; the man 
would probably give it, but he would not come a second time. 
Similarly, if anyone came with a sword or other article of value, 
he would desire him to surrender it to the poor and needy. 
The people took offence, and desisted from coming to him ; 
‘indeed, would go out of the way to avoid him ; nevertheless, in 
the end this also gradually increased his fame, and he became 
more and more celebrated and reverenced. Someone told 
Shékh ’A‘lam that one of his favourite disciples had joined Mu- 
hamad Ikhtiér. He said, “ He is wrong ;— 


“If you to Ikhtiér would go, 
You must both wealth and wisdom show.’’® . 


* This seems to be a jest on the Malik’s practice, above described, of de- 
spoiling his devotees. 
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One day they met accidentally ; each asked the other for a 
garment. Malik Ikhtidar said, “ Nay, but this it is the province 
of Saints to give.” “ But,” replied Sh&h ’A’lam, “‘ the Malik is 
one of these.” At last Shéh ’A’lam gave the Malik his outer 
garment, and the Malik laid his head at the Shékh’s feet.* 

Another distinguished noble was Déawar-ul-Mulk, whose 
proper name was Abd-ul-Latif. He was of the family of Malik 
Mahmud Koreishi.- When the Sultén took him into favour, 
and gave him the title of Déwar-ul-Mulk, his soldiers and 
followers used to crowd up the lane leading to his house. He 
offered his house for sale to his neighbours, who were much 
astonished.t At last he left the city, and built a house out- 
side, lest the crowd of men and horses and elephants, &., on 
the way to his house, should annoy his neighbours. He col- 
lected the produce of his jdgir according to the sacred law, and 
never took more. If any other noble was ruining his jdgir, 
the cultivators came to him voluntarily, and so his jdgir was 
very prosperous. The Sult&n’s son-in-law cast his eyes on the 
Malik’s jdgir, and begged the Sultan to give it to him, saying | 
that whatever jdgir was given to the Malik, it would prosper. 
The Sultan refused; and that reprobate employed two of his 
soldiers to assassinate the Malik. Watching their opportunity, 
they attempted it; but the Almighty protected him, and the 
wounds were not fatal. The men were captured; the Malik 
asked why they had done this; they replied that they had 
daughters grown up, and could not afford to give them in mar- 
riage, and the Sultén’s son-in-law, by promise of a high reward, 
tempted them to this act. The Malik replied, “ You say right. 
Poverty is the kind of thing that makes the indigent do acts 
which should never be done,” and he desired that they should 


* The point of this story is a contest of professed humility. For a Saint to 
give a disciple a garment was a species of investiture, or reception into the 
number of his disciples. Evidently, Shéh ’A’lam gave way, and practically 
admitted the Malik as his disciple and deputy. See ‘“‘ Qdnoon-i-Isl4m,’’ p. 800. 

t Some MBS. read, “son of Malik Mahmdéd Koreishi.” 

¢ Because he was now wealthy, and could afford to maintain or enlarge his 
house. 

§ MS. A reads, “‘ they failed to do him any injury.” 
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be furnished with all they needed. One day, in a campaign 
against the infidels, the Malik crossed‘ the Ran, which is 
salt like the sea, and on the third day again reached an in- 
habited country. He rested, and for a short time slept under 
a tree; when he awoke, he found that his men had turned their 
horses loose to graze in the standing crops. He rebuked them, 
and they replied that for three days neither man nor beast had 
seen anything to eat, and though they themselves, from fear of 
God, refrained from trespassing on the property of others, their 
animals, which were without sense or knowledge, could not be 
expected to do so, and should not be blamed. The Malik re- 
plied that, though they restrained themselves from fear of God, 
yet they were guilty, for they had loosed the animals and left 
them where they were naturally led to trample down the fields.* 
He was a disciple of Shah ’A‘lam, and from his intercourse with 
him attained to sanctity. Many persons, especially from the 
Dakhin (still) visit the tomb of the Malik, which is in the pro- 
vince of Sérath, for the attainment of their various desires, and 
return satisfied. After some time, in consequence of this in- 
timacy with Shéh ’A‘lam, the Sultan detached the Malik to the 
post of Amrin, which is on the borders of Gujarat, and ten kés 
from Morti, and was then the centre of infidelity, and a very 
mine of rebels and wicked men. As soon as he got there he 
worked day and night, fighting against the infidels of that and 
the neighbouring districts; and by force of arms all infidelity 
was brought into subjection, so that the grdssiahs of Amrin 
came in and paid their respects. Among them was a scoundrel 
who, out of enmity to the rulers of the right faith, said to the 
Malik that a certain grdssiah who was coming to visit him had 
a very beautiful sword, and suggested that the Malik should 
make a point of taking it and drawing it out of its sheath to 
look at it. At the same time, he told this grdssiah that the 

* The next few lines are a bare abstract of the original text, which gives 
anecdotes of a miraculous cure performed by Shéh ’A’lam in the Malik’s pre- 


sence, and other items in glorification of the Saint, which have nothing to do 
with the present history. 
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Malik intended treacherously to kill him, and that when the 
Malik took his sword and drew it from its scabbard it was 
the signal for his slaughter ; and advised him to be beforehand, 
and, on the spot, to kill the Malik. Both the Malik and the 
grdssiah acted on the insidious advice given, and, when the 
former drew the sword from its sheath, the other at once slew 
him. 

Another of the Sultén’s great nobles was Malik Aiéz.* He 
was originally a purchased slave, yet he attained to the rule of 
provinces and to unlimited wealth. Besides his other retainers, 
he had a thousand water-carriers, to draw water, and he made 
a vast reservoir of leather, and when on a campaign the water- 
carriers used to fill this, and men, horses, elephants, &c. all 
got water from it. He left many works behind him in Gu- 
jarét. For example, the fort which he built at Diu, though 
the Firangis have since destroyed it, and have erected another. 
He also erected a bastion in the middle of the sea, which was 
called the Sangal Kéthah, and from which he drew chains to 
the shore, so as to prevent the ships of the Firangis from enter- 
ing in that way. It is still standing; but, after the death of 
Bahf&dar Shéh, the grandson of Mahmud, the fort, city, and 
port all fell into the hands of the Firangis. The gardens, also, 
in the island of Diu, were laid out by him, and on the side of 
the island of Dit where the sea parts into two channels he 
built a bridge, and though the Firangis have ruined it, it may 
be seen on the map of the island which still exists. During 
the rule of the Malik no Firangi ship dare enter a port 
of Gujar&t. Now-a-days not a vessel dare leave a port of 
Gujarét without a pass from the Firangis, except, perhaps, 
from Stirat, and then only by boldness and gallantry on the 
part of the crew. 

Every day, when dinner was served, the Malik ordered that 


* Some authorities declare he was a renegade Portuguese, but this asser- 
tion seems opposed to such an origin. He was possibly a slave brought from 
the southern provinces of Europe, or Asia Minor, or Armenia, by the Turks. 
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they should sound a trumpet, and that the porters of the gate 
should invite anyone who wished to come and sit down at the 
tables. From the chief table to the lowest exactly the same 
food was served, and the Malik used to watch right and left, 
and if he perceived the slightest difference in the food he was 
extremely angry. Every species of food was placed on the 
table, whether that eaten by the people of Persia, of Rim, or 
of India, and it was like the food of Paradise. After dinner 
was finished, the Malik’s servants served everyone with drink 
of the greatest excellence. After that, atr and pdn were brought. 
This was the regular daily fashion of his dining. It is said that 
the Malik’s troops were all clad in velvet and gold brocade. 
The very scavengers had coats of broadcloth. The bars and 
rivets of their swords, the quivers, and the daggers, were all of 
gold. It is related that later on, in the time of Sultén Mu- 
zaffar, the son of Mahmid, R4né Sang4, with some hundred 
thousand horse, came to Ahmadnagar, ten kés from I'dar. 
The troops of Sultan Muzaffar were scattered over the country, 
and delay occurred while they were collected. Nizéim Shéh 
Bahmani, and several of the local ydgtrddérs of the province of 
Ahmadnagar, with four thousand horse, several times engaged 
and defeated the Réné’s forces ; but at last some three thou- 
sand of his men had fallen, and he himself had been slightly 
wounded, though they had slain nearly seven thousand of the 
R4jpit horsemen. Sultan Muzaffar, on hearing this, sum- 
moned Malik Aidéz from Sérath, who came with all expedition ; . 
and the Sultan despatched him, with several nobles and a large 
force, against the Rana; but the latter retired without giving 
battle, and the Malik pursued him, It is said that during all 
this rapid marching, and amid the turmoil of war, all the amére 
of note were every day invited to the Malik’s table, and to 
those who did not come he used to send a dinner. Several of 
them, who considered themselves quite the equals of the Malik, 
were displeased at this action, and desired their servants not to 
send back the china plates and dishes, so that he might not 
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send another dinner. When this had gone on for three days 
the Malik’s servants, being unable to get back the dishes and 
plates from the amirs’ tents, told their master of what had 
happened ; he said it was wrong in the amirs, but, neverthe- 
less, that they should go on sending the dinners daily, and 
should not ask for the plates. This went on for a month; at 
the end of the month, overcome by the generosity and by the 
plenty of the Malik, the amérs sent back the plates, and 
acknowledged the Malik’s liberality. Moreover, when the 
Malik had pursued the Rand to the city of Mandisor, the Rané 
sent a party of Rajputs to make a night attack, who, having 
killed a number of horses, retired. The Malik immediately 
told them to bury the dead horses, and to take a similar number 
of horses of the same colour from his own stables to replace 
them. He left only seven dead and wounded horses. The 
Rén4&’s spies came in in the morning, and reported that there 
were only seven horses killed and wounded in the night attack. 
The R&né called the men who made the attack, and rebuked 
them because they said that they had destroyed a great many 
horses, whereas the spies reported only seven were killed and 
wounded. 

The Malik had three sons, Ish&k, entitled Changéz Khén, 
Malik Togh&n, and Itifs. Ish&k was exceedingly obese and 
large. He usually rode a camel, for no horse was able to carry 
him. Nevertheless, he was very active, and an excellent 
wrestler, and so powerful that no athlete could compete with 
him. Eventually, in the time of Bahaédar Shéh, that king was 
persuaded by Rimi Kh4&n to put all the three sons of Malik 
Aiés to death, as will be explained in due course.* Ish&k is 
said to have had a hundred wives—regular and irregular—all 
of whom he made so fond of him that, on his death, many of 
them committed suicide.+ 

* Nothing is said of this, though the revolt of one of them is mentioned in 


the sequel. 


¢ Some of them were possibly Hindds in origin, to whom the idea of sat¢ 
would be familiar. - 
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Malik Ajéz died in the reign of Sultén Muzaffar bin Mahmud.* 

Another of the chief nobles of the Sultan was Malik Sha’ban. 
He had the title Malik-i-Shark. He likewise was a pur- 
chased slave of Sultan Muhamad bin Ahmad Shah. He be- 
came great under Sultén Mahmud, and attained to the dignity 
of wazir. He was a very ingenious man, and of a very gentle 
disposition. It is said that in his time there was no wazér like 
him, either in the East or West. He kept all thé people of the 
Lord contented under his government. He laid out a garden 
in the parganah of Ahmadabad, with a lofty magjtd to the east 
of the city, which is called the Bagh Sha’bén. Eventually he 
became a devotee,f and retired into religious privacy. Although 
the Sult4n pressed him to perform the duties of wazir, he de- 
clined, and said that in one day in his garden and in his retire- 
ment he had more rest than in all his life before. To the end 
of his life he never stirred out of his garden, and died there, 
and was buried in the court-yard of the masjid. God be 
merciful to him! . 

Another was Khud4wand Khan.t ’Ilimptir, one of the 
hamlets of the city, towards the south, in which there is a large 
masjid, was built by him. The magjid is of stone, and the 
floor of it of marble brought from a distance of twenty-two 
kés. He was son-in-law to Sultén Muhamad bin Sultan 
Ahmad. He was eloquent, and quick of tongue, and could 
speak in all languages. He was unequalled as an archer, and 
in playing with balls.§ It is said that he used to make dili- 
gent search for young fig-plants as reeds for his arrows.|| He 


* The death of Malik Afds is related in its place. As has been seen, he 

ordered and led the decisive attack at the storming of Ch4mp4nfr, and he aleo 
gained a great naval victory over the Portuguese. He was a man of great 

ark but he fell somewhat into disgrace in the end, as will be seen 
presently. 

+ The word is «yl td#, literally, “a penitent.” <A further account ad his 
garden and of himeelf is to be found in the “ Mir&t-i-Ahmadi.” 

¢ He was called Malik ’Ilim, the ‘learned lord.”’ 

§ This term is applied to the juggling trick of keeping several balls in the 
air at once. 

|| This passage is rather obscure. 
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several times revolted against the Sult4n, who always pardoned 
him, and who used to say, “If I put Malik ‘Ilim to death, I 
might as well banish myself, for where in Gujarét can I get 
another like him?” In the end he, too, became a devotee,* 
and lived in retirement for the rest of his life. 

Another noble was Alaf Khén Bhuk4i, who built the masjid 
and stone tent at Dhélkah; and another Daria Khan, who 
founded the hamlet known as Daridpur, without the city 
wall of Ahmad4béd on the northern side, both of whom have 
been already mentioned. Anothert was the poet H4ji Khan, 
who built a grand masjid in H4jipuir, outside the wall of the 
city, on the northern side. 

‘Imdéd-ul-Mulk Malik ’Ain was another. He built ’Ain- 
purah, between Batéh and Rasilébfd, which is one of the most 
beautiful of the suburbs of Ahmad4bféd. Shéh ’A’lam used to 
gall it “ Blessed on both sides,” because it had, to the south, 
Batéh, where is the tomb of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutab, and, on 
the north, Rasiléb4d, which contained the house, and after- 
wards the tomb, of Shéh ’A’lam. The tomb of Malik ’Ain is 
just outside the wall of the hamlet, and there is within it a fine 
masjid and a tank. 

Another of Sultén Mahmiud’s nobles was T4) Khan Salar.§ 
He was a very brave and valiant man, so much so, indeed, that 
after his death no other noble would accept his title, on the 
ground that the valorous exploits which he had performed were 
not within the capacity of any other man, and that they feared 
injurious comparisons. After some time,'in the reign of Mu- 


* Other anecdotes of Khud&éwand Khén are to be found in the previous 
part of this work, at pp. 169, 191, 202. He was clearly a clever, restless man, 
of little scruple or principle; but the Sultan valued him, and continued to 
employ him, even after the plot to raise Prince Ahmad Khén to the throne. 
Indeed, he seems, partly perhaps from motives of policy, partly from personal 
liking to Khudéwand Khan, to have made a sort of joke of that affair. 

+ This name is omitted in some MS88., and the order of the names differs 
in most MSS. 

+ The description of the beauties of ’Ainpdrah is omitted. It is prolix and 
nninteresting. 

§ Saldr may bea title (for Sipah Sdldr, “‘commander-in-chief’’), or a proper 
name. In another passage, infra, p. 240, he is called T&j Khan bin Salar, 
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zaffar Shéh, T4j Khén Turpali, who built the tomb of Shah 
?A’lam Bukhfri, was honoured with this title, and maintained 
well its reputation, indeed, further exalted it. T4jpur, which 
is within the city wall of Ahmad&bd4d, on the south side, was 
built by him. 

Another noble of the Court was Kiw4m-ul-Mulk Sérang. 
He was a boy of Rajput extraction, whose original name was 
Sfrang, and his brother's name was Miulé. Both of them 
were captives taken by the Sultén, who converted them to 
Isl4m. Malhk Amir Kamal, the poet, the boon companion of 
Sultén Bahfdar, and celebrated for his witty sayings, was one 
of his descendants. 

Both the brothers enjoyed the close intimacy of the Sultan. 
It is said that Sérang was very disrespectful in his language. 
Sérangpur and the masjid, which are on the east of the city 
without the walls, were built by him. Another noble was Haji, 
K&éhi. He also was a slave of the Sultén. He built Kéli- 
purah, which is inside the city wall, to the east ofthe city. It 
is reported that this slave was an eloquent and able man. 
Besides all these were the two brothers, ’Azim and Mu’azim. 
They were Khurésénis, and very skilful archers. There is at Shéh 
Gumén, between Sarkhéj and Ahmad4bé&d, a dry tank which 
will not hold water, and a tomb, and a masjid close by, which 
were built by them. They both lie buried in the tomb. The 
people of Gujarat have a story of a crime committed by one of 
these two brothers, which is not fit for repetition.* 

Mahmid Sultén had four sons born to him. 1. Muhamad 
K4l&, whose mother was R&éni Rip Manjari. She was pre- 
viously the wife of Sultén Kutb-ud-din, and after his death 
came to Sultén Mahmud. The prince and his mother both 
died in the lifetime of the Sultén, and the Réni’s tomb in 


* This expression may be accepted as showing that the writer did not 
publish wilfully anything which he considered coarse or indecent. Never- 
theless, there are a few passages which, on this score, are necessarily omitted 
or modified in translation. It is a popular superstition in India that, if a bad 
man‘form a tank, it wil] not hold water. 
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Manik Chok at Ahmadébéd is well known. 2. A’b4 Khin. 
His mother’s name was R&ni Pirdéi, whose tomb is situated near 
the Asrériah gate. A'bé Khfn was poisoned by his father’s 
order. He bad gone into someone’s house, who found him 
there and thrashed him. This reached the ears of the Sultén, 
who ordered that poison should be put in his wine. 8. Ahmad 
Khén, who was nicknamed Khudawand Khaén’s Ahmad 
Shéh,* and who has been previously mentioned. 4. Khalil 
Khén, heir-apparent of the Sultén, who received the title of 
Sultén Muzaffar. He was born on the morning of Wednesday 
the 6th Sha’b4n, a.H. 880 (6th of December, a.p. 1475). The 
date is given by the word farkh.t Since he was a child of 
pleasant, gracious appearance, he was named Khalil Khén.t 
His mother’s name was R&éni Harbéi, daughter of the Téh 
R&nah, a Rajput zaminddr on the banks of the Mahindri. On 
, the fourth or fifth day after his birth the Réni died, greatly to 
the grief and affliction of the Sultén. It is said that when 
Sultan Muzaffar was born, the Sultén Mahmud took him on 
the cloth on which he lay to the widow of Sultén Muhamad, 
the Sultan’s step-mother, whose name was Hans B4i.§ She 
had often asked the Sultan to give her one of his sons to adopt 
and bring up. The Réni educated him with even more than a 
mother’s care, and Sultén Muhamad used to say, whenever he 
saw him, “ The line of my kingly ancestors will be carried on 
by this boy, and by his descendants”; and this was the case, 
even though his elder brother, A’bé Khan, was then still alive, 
and everyone expected that the government would devolve on 
him, because the rule and administration of the kingdom had 
already, even in the Sultan’s lifetime, been made over to him. 


* This was evidently a popular nickname, given in derision, with reference 
to the abortive attempt at insurrection recorded at p. 202. This attempt 
seems, however, to have cost Ahmad Kh&n the throne. 

¢ Farkh (“the young one”), gives 880 by the abjad method of chrono- 
grams. 

} Khaltl, ‘a sincere friend.” 

§ Hdns, the popular Hindi or Gujarét{ name for birds of the swan tribe. 
The name would, therefore, be the “ Swan(like) Lady.”’ 
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However, the fortune of Muzaffar Sh&h prevailed, and A’bé 
Khf&n died before Sultén Muhamad. 

It must be said that towards the close of the lifetime of 
Sultan Mahmud, Said Muhamad Jénpiri, who claimed to be 
the Mahdi,* came from Jé6npur to Ahmadabad, and took up his 
abode at the magd of T4j Khan bin Salar, which is near the 
Jamahpurah gate, and used often there to preach and recite the 
prayers ; the people of the city resorted to him in groups. Siid 
Shéh Shékh Jiu, the son of Said Muhamad,f son of the Saint 
Said Burhén-ud-din, went to call on him, and, sitting opposite 
to him in the masjid, quoted a verse of the Kur&én appropriate 
to the occasion. Siid Muhamad Jénpuri replied with another. 
Shah Shékh Jii quoted a second, and Muhamad Jénpiuri quoted 
another in answer ; a third time Shékh Jii did the same thing, 
and received a similar reply. He then went away. One of 
his intimate friends, by the way, questioned him about Mu- 
hamad Jonpuri. He said, “I consider him to be a man who 
speaks to the many what should be said to the few,t and 


* OS eyrye iglyte da‘wd-i-mahdiat kard (or, in some MSS. rrgdiye egg), 
This man enjoyed considerable notoriety in India. He was a son of Mir Said 
Khan of Jénptr, and was the first man who, in India at any rate, claimed 
to be the Imam Mahdi, or ‘‘ Restorer of Isl4m.’”? For a full account of this 
belief in the coming of an Im4m Mahdi (‘‘the Lord of the period’’), and 
of the movements to which it gave rise in India, see the Introduction to 
Blochmann’s translation of the ‘'’A’in-i-Akbari,” pp. iii. to v., where also will 
be found an account of this Safd Muhamad Jénpiri, though this, in some re- 
spects, differs from that of the text. According to the former account, he 
went from Gujardt to Mekkah, and, being driven thence, it was revealed to him 
that his teaching was vexatious, and he announced his intention of recanting. 
It is said that Mahmdd of Gujarét became his disciple; but on this point, 
perhaps, the account in the text may be preferred. Said Muhamad died in 
911 a.8. (1505 a.D.) ; nor is it said by Blochmann that he met a violent death, 
as alleged in the text; but it is added that his tomb became a place of 
pilgrimage, though Shah Ismail and Sh&h Thanésh tried to destroy it. 
Badaénf speaks of him as a great saint, and this, perhaps, was the real feeling 
of the writer of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,’’ whose prejudices always inclined 
to mystics of every sort. His disciples still exist in India, and are known as 
Ghatr-Mahdvis, believing, that is to say, in the future coming of no Mahdi, 
believing Safd Muhamad to have been the Mahdi, and to be dead and passed. 
— Qénoon-i-Isl4m,”’ 2nd ed., p. 260, 

+ According to the “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,’’ Safd Muhamad was the eighth son 
of Said Burhén-ud-din. 

¢ Apparently, the Safd is made, at least, not to deny the doctrine of Said 
Muhamad Joénp&ari, but to consider that it ought not to have been publicly 
declared at all, except to a few chosen disciples. 
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he does not suit his discourses to the understanding of his 
hearers. I believe that after his death a schism will arise 
among his followers.” It is said that the preaching of Said 
Muhamad was so efficacious that all who heard him abandoned 
the world and became devotees.* Sult4n Mahmud wished to 
hear him, but his ministers would not allow him, lest he, too, 
should be affected by the Said’s words, and the affairs of the 
kingdom should come to a standstill. 

It is said that one night a lover visited his mistress and 
quarrelled with her. Towards morning he left her house in a 
rage, and went towards his own with a drawn sword in his 
hand. Just at sunrise he found the Said with some of his 
disciples standing by the bank of the river Sdbarmati. He 
demanded of them, “ On what business have you come, and 
what are you doing here?” ‘The Sdid said: “ He who has 
quarrelled with his love, by my instruction shall attain to 
virtue.”+ On hearing this speech the man burst a blood-vessel 
and became insensible, and after he came to himself he came 
to the Said for instruction and became a devotee.* 

One day the Siid said: “I will manifest the Lord upon the 
earth in this body.”{ As soon as this was told to the ’Ulema of 
Ahmadabad they determined on the Siid’s death, and issued a 
fatwé against him§ ; but Mauléné T4j Muhamad, who was the 
wisest of the ’Ulem4 of his time, when they brought him the 
paper to get his assent, put it aside, and in lieu wrote, “O 
*Ulem4, have you learned wisdom for this, that you should give 
a fatwé for Said Mubamad’s death.””? This caused the counsel 
of the 7Ulem4 to fall through. Soon after this the Said went to 
Pattan, and settled three kés from Pattan, at a village called 

* Literally: ‘‘Put on the garment of abandonment of the world and the 
cap of poverty.” 

¢ Several versions are given of this speech; the shortest is here selected. 

{ There is some doubt as to the proper rendering of this speech, as the 
MBS. differ in some important words. 

§ The remainder of the story is given in the version of the Hyderd&b4d MS., 
which, as it is written in a sense favourable to the Sifd, probably gives the 


real meaning of the author, who, as already remarked, was a favourer of all 
mystics and devotees. 
16 
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Barni, and gave himself out to be the Mahdi. The ’Ulemé 
of Pattan, as soon as they heard of it, set about to kill him, 
and the Said departed to Hindustféin, and thence to Khurdsén. 
There is a village near Kandahar called Farrah. When he got 
there the people mobbed and killed him; but the Mahdawis say 
he died a natural death, and that nobody killed him. God 
knows the truth.* This happened in the year a. 910 
(a.D. 1505). 


* According to the story given by Blochmann, the Said died while on his 
return from Makkah to Hindustan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
REIGN OF SULTAN MUZAFFAR Il. 


On the evening of Tuesday, the third of the month of fasting 
(Ramazfn), the day after-the death of Sultan Mahmud, Sultan 
Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadabad from Bardédah,* and the wazirs 
and nobles went out to meet him; and on Friday the 7th of 
the month of Ramazan, a.H. 917 (29th November, a.p. 1511), 
and in the twenty-seventht year of his age, Sultfn Muzaffar 
ascended the throne ofchis ancestors, and according to custom 
distributed money, horses, and robes among the nobles, soldiers, 
acquaintances, and people, according to their degree. The 
following received titles :— 

Rashid-ul-Mulk § became Khuddéwand Khfn and wazir. 


Khush-kadam »  Muhtas Kh&n. 
Malhk Burhén »  Mansir Khén. 
Malik Kutb »  ‘Azd-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Mubérak Mwin ,, = I ftikhar-ul-Mulk. 
Nasir Shadi »  Mubériz-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Shékh Tamim ,, Ta-aid-ul-Maulk. 
Malik Shé&h »  Rukn-ul-Mulk. 


* There seems to be some difference between historians as to the exact 
date of these events, but probably the above account, which is in accordance 
with that of the “Tab. Akbarf,” may be accepted as correct, and it may be 
said that Mahmdd died at the hour of afternoon prayer, on Ramazén 2nd, 917, 
and that Muzaffar arrived at Ahmaddb4d late in the afternoon of the 
following day. 

+ According to the statement (ante, p. 289) which gives Muzaffar’s birth as 
ocourring in A.H. 880, he would be in his thérty-seventh, not twenty-seventh year. 


16 * 
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These were all amfrs who had been companions of, and had 
served the Sultén when he was prince. The nobles of the late 
reign also received promotion and augmentation of their jdgirs. 
Religious and learned men obtained suitable presents, and all 
ranks were made happy and prayed for the Sultan’s prosperity. 

After this, in the month of Shaw4l, it was announced that 
Mirza Ibréhim Khén,* the Envoy of Ism4il Shah of Irak and 
Khurfsén, had arrived. The Sultén sent out Malik Shark, 
Hamid-ul-Mulk, Kutb-ul-Mulk, and a following of nobles to 
welcome him, and on the 25th of the same month they escorted 
him; and he, with forty men of the Kazilbfsh tribe, was 
admitted to an audience, and laid before the Sultéin, as an 
offering, a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels, 
many valuable tissues, and thirty Persian horses. The Sultén 
received the Mirza with great favour and with paternal kind- 
ness, and bestowed on him and on each of his companions 
magnificent dresses of honour, and desired that they should be 
suitably lodged, and that a guard should be placed for their 
protection. <A few days later the Sultan set out for Baréddah 
and founded a city in that district, which he named Daulat- 
&bid.t In this interval intelligence was received that Khw4jah 
Jahén, eunuch of the late Sultén Mahmud Khilji, and chief of 
the nobles, had rebelled, and having ousted Sultén Mahmud, son 
of N&sir-ud-din, King of Mandu, had placed upon the throne 
his younger brother, Sultan Muhamad. Thereupon Sultén 
Mahmud, having gathered a large following, laid siege to the 
fort of Mandu, and fighting went on for some time. At 
length Mahmud prevailed, and Muhamad fled for refuge to 


# In the “Tab. Akbari” the Envoy is called Yadgér Beg Kazilbésh, and his 
companions are said to have been all Kazilb4shes. In the text they are called 
Tdg-péshdm or “ cap-wearers,” in reference to the tall Kazilbésh cap. The 
“Tab. Akbari”’ says that when the embassy, which was originally accredited 
to him, was mentioned to him, he told his courtiers not to introduce them to 
him as they were Shfahs; but he died before their arrival. 

t Firishtah and the ‘“‘ Tab. Akbari’’ both say that he renamed Barddah 
Daulatéb4d. The expression used in the “ Mir4t-i-Ahmad{” seems to imply 
that the Sult&n built an adjacent city or new quarter, which has since merged 
in Barddah, 
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Sultén Muzaffar. He halted near Muhamad&béd. When 
his letter, with a statement of the circumstances, reached 
Sultan Muzaffar, he directed Muhffiz Khéin, déréghah of the 
city of Ahmadébad, to receive the fugitive prince with all 
honours, and to furnish him with all he required. After he 
had rested from the fatigue of the journey, Muhéfiz Khan was 
desired to send him on to court. Muhéfis Khén carefully 
obeyed his instructions, and after a few days Muhamad went 
to the Sultan, who received him with great kindness and 
hospitality.* The Sultén promised him that, after the rainy 
season, he would march against Mandu, and, equally dividing 
the country of Malwah, would assign one portion to him and 
the other to Sultén Mahmud bin N&sir-ud-din.f 

After this he sent Kaisar Kh4n to the garrison of Dahéd on 
the frontier of the country of Mandu, with directions to call in 
the zamfndérs, make himself acquainted with what was going 
on in that neighbourhood, and to be liberal with his gifts, so 
that the soldiers, who were to be employed, might be informed 
of the enterprise in view, and might prepare their outfit. The 
Sultén himself went to the village of Mér Imli, which was the 
hunting-ground of the late Sultén Mahmud, where he amused 
himself with sport. Here he was visited by his son-in-law, 
Masnad-’4l4é ’A’dil Khén ’Azim HuméAiin, ruler of A‘sir and 
Burhfénpir, who came with his sons, and after staying a few 
days returned.{t The Sultén proceeded to Muhamad4béd. 

One day it so happened that words passed between some 
followers of Sh&hzidah Sultén Muhamad and some followers 

* These events, which properly belong to the history of M4lwah, are only 
given in slight outline in the text. It may be said, however, that a nobleman 
called Muhdfiz Khén was associated with Khwéjah Jahan. Neither Séhib 
Khén (the real name of Sult4n Muhamad) nor Mahmidggps direct heir of 
their father; but an elder son, who was deposed, and afterwards died. Muhffiz 


Khén first sided with Mahmitd, but eventually quarrelled with him and 


proclaimed Séhib Khén. - 
+ According to the “ Térikh-i-Alff’’? and Firishtah, S4hib Khfn was 


impatient at the inaction of Kaisar Khan, and this promise was made to 


pacify him. : 2 
¢ This, according to the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” was a mere visit of congratulation 


on Musaffar’s accession. 
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of Mirza Ibrahim, the Persian Envoy, because the Shéhzidah 
had a jewel of great value which the Mirza wished to get, 
but had not bought because of its high price, and they 
quarrelled over the bargaining. The Sh&hzfdah, who was 
young and inexperienced, went in the evening, with a small 
following, to the house of one of his old servants, who lived 
in the same serat as that in which Mirza Ibréhim was 
putting up. Some slanderer told the Mirza that the Shahzfdah 
intended to take to flight, and would plunder his property and 
his horses, and that there was nothing to prevent his coming 
into the serait; he, therefore, advised him to place the 
Shé&hzfdah in confinement for the night, and said that the 
Sultén would no doubt approve of his doing so when informed 
the next morning. The Mirza very imprudently shut the doors 
of the serai, and at midnight carried off the Sh&hzadah to his 
own house, and kept him there. At daybreak the Sh&hzédah 
escaped, and, collecting his retainers, set afloat a cry in the city 
and in the bazdfrs that an order had’ been issued to plunder all 
the Kazilb4shes; for the Prince was excited and affronted, 
and violently angry. As soon as this report got abroad, a 
great crowd collected round the door of Mirza Ibraéhim’s serait, 
and all the Kazilbéshes collected round to defend it; but they 
were overpowered by numbers. The door was burst open and 
all the Kazilbéshes were slain; the buildings were set on fire, 
and the people set to work to plunder. This was reported to 
the Sultén, who immediately despatched ’Im4d-ul-Mulk with 
the royal elephants to put down the riot, and to see that no 
harm happened to the Kazilbféshes. ’Imf&d-ul-Mulk went off, 
put down the riot, punished some vagabonds, and preserved 
Mirza Ibrahim himself from harm personally, and took him to 
the Sultén’s female apartments, where the Sultén at once pro- 
vided him with rooms. The Mirza complained that his losses 
amounted to six lakhs of tankahs of Gujarat currency, that 
tankah being worth eight Murdédi tankahs—as at the present 
time this ¢ankah is still current in Kh&ndésh and in the Dakhin. 
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The Sult&én paid the money from his treasury. On Friday, the 
14th of the month of Ramazén, he bestowed on the ambassador 
another lakh of tankahs, and valuable dresses of honour, and 
dismissed him, and appointed Khurdsén Khfn to escort him, 
in order that by every manifestation of respect the sense of his 
injury might be obliterated; and seven formidable elephants, 
some wondrous horse-armour, a wolf and other animals, and 
birds, and various strange and curious things, and embroidered 
fabrics and other goods, were entrusted to Khurdsén Kh4n for 
Ism4il Sh&h, and two great ships were provided to convey the 
Mirza and his followers, and, besides all this, an enormous 
quantity of all things required for the journey was given to the 
Mirza.* 

This affray greatly annoyed the Sultén, and he became 
somewhat estranged from Sultén Muhamad. The latter having 
received an invitation from several amfrs of repute in M4lwah, 
went off without taking leave of the Sultén.¢ This step became 
known to Sultén Mahmid bin Nf&sir-ud-din, who was also 
aware of the intrigues of the amfrs. He assembled an army of 
Hindus, and gave to their leader the title of Médini R&é,} to 


#* This detailed account is given only in the printed edition of the text. All 
the MSS. and the other historians only give it in a more or less compressed 
form. The “ Térikh-i-Alfi”’ and Firishtah intimate that the ambassador was 
unpopular—possibly, as a heretic—and say that he went by the nickname of 
“‘ Kaléh Surkh”’ or “ Red Hat,” in allusion tothe K4zilbash head-dress. 

+ According to Firishtah the Prince went off at once to A’sir (separating 
himself from Muhéfiz Khén). The invitation of the nobles came later. 

} Firishtah relates that Médinf R46 was one of the first adherents who 
joined Mahmid when expelled from Mand4, and that he distinguished himself 
in an action when S4hib Kh4én was defeated and driven into the fort, before 
the siege. He is said to have raised a force of forty thousand Raéjpiits on 
this occasion from various parts of India. The story of his struggles with 
the Muhamadan nobles, and with the King himself, are exceedingly curious, 
though they do not belong to the history of Gujarét and cannot be narrated 
here. A good account of them will be found in Firishtah and the “Tab. 
Akbarf,” under the head of Mélwah. Even by the showing of these Muhamadan 
writers, who continually revile him and his followers, he must have been a 
man of very remarkable and, in many respects, of a very noble and generous 
character. Firishtah attributes his treatment of Mahmdd personally to his 
belief that, so long as he kept the Sultan on his throne—if even only nominally 
a ruler—the other Muhamadan rulers would not care to interfere ; but that if 
he made Mélwah an avowedly Hindi kingdom, they would be bound in 
honour to restore the practice of their religion. But if this were so, he 
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whom he also surrendered the entire management of his affairs. 
This man equipped his relations and the men of his tribe, and 
having formed a large army. of infidels, he fought with 
Muhamad and defeated him; Khw4jah Jahan was killed in the 
battle. The whole power of Mandi fell into the hands of the 
wicked R46, and he even gave all the household affairs. of 
the Sultén into the hands of his relations and friends. He 
killed the Musulm4n nobles and attendants of the Sultén one 
by one as he found opportunity, and the infidels commenced to 
practise idolatry, tyranny, and violence, as is the way of these 
accursed wretches. The people of the city and the other towns 
were in much distress, and were prepared to emigrate and 
abandon their homes. 

These things were reported to Sultén Muzaffar. He was 
told that after an interval of many years the supremacy of the 
infidels had been restored in Mélwah, and that nothing was left 
to Sultan Mahmud of all his kingdom but the mere name of 
royalty, and it seemed likely that this also would soon be put 
on one side. The Sultén writhed at the relation, and deemed 
it a duty incumbent upon him to put down the wretched 
infidels. He gave orders to his amirs to assemble his forces, 
and he himself went from Muhamadébfd to Ahmadébéd. He 
remained there a week, and paid a visit to the tombs of Shékh 
Ahmad Khattu, and of his sons, each of whom attained to the 
rank of a ‘‘ Kutb” in his day, and from whose spirits his 
ancestors used to derive inspiration and grace.* He then 
returned to Muhamadébéd. : 

In the month of Shawél a.g. 918 (a.p. 1512), he set out 
from Muhamad4b4d to overthrow the infidels, and to assist the 
faithful Muhamadans, who were suffering wrong and oppres- 
sion at the hands of these vile miscreants. He marched with 
an overwhelming army towards M4lwah, and halted for a few 


would hardly have gone as far as he appears to have gone in depressing the 


Muhamadan party. Perhaps, however, this was forced on by events and by 
their intrigues. 


* The passage is variously given, and is obscure. 
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days at the town of Gédhrah, to allow time for the gathering 
of the forces which had been summoned from all parts of his 
dominions. : 

While he was thus waiting, information came that ’Ain-ul- 
Mulk, Governor of Nahrw4lah, otherwise Pattan, was coming 
to wait upon the Sultén. It appeared that the Réjah of 
I’dar, Bhim, the son of Bh&n, had broken out in rebellion, and 
with a numerous force had thrown into confusion all the 
country up to the banks of the river Sébar. To put a stop to 
this, ’Ain-ul-Mulk marched against the R4jah’s territories and 
ravaged them. When he was three Xés from I’dar the Rajah 
came against him with a very large force, and a fierce action 
ensued. Both sides fought bravely. Abd-ul-Mulk, brother 
of ’Ain-ul-Mulk, and many renowned warriors were slain.® 
After these losses, ’Ain-ul-Mulk finding himself unable to 
contend against the overpowering forces of the enemy, who 
outnumbered him many-fold, accepted his defeat, and retired 
upon Pattan. 

On hearing this the Sultan turned aside from his expedition 
against MAlwah, and marched from Gdédhrah towards I‘dar. 
On reaching the town of Mordsah he sent out his forces 
against the Raéjah, with orders to plunder and lay waste the 
country. The R4&jah fled to the hill country.¢ On the fourth 
day after his arrival there, the Sult4n marched from Morfsah 
and encamped in the outskirts of I’dar.{ He then gave orders 
for the utter destruction of the houses and temples, so that not 
even a trace of them should be left. This happened in the year 
H.919 (a.p. 1518). When the Réjah was informed of this 
destruction, he sought the intercession of Malik Kobi,§ a 


* According to the ‘“‘Tab. Akbarf” he lost forty men and an elephant, 
which last was cut to pieces. 

¢ The “Tab. Akbari” adds, “of Bijanagar.”’ 

t+ According to the “Tab. Akbari,” ten Rdéjp&ts were found who had 
devoted themselves to death, and were slain accordingly. 

§ Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari” call him Malik Gopél, and make 
him an envoy of the R4i; but he was really a minister of Musaffar, as 
described in the text. He will be found often mentioned in the sequel. 
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Brahman and a minister of the Sultén, who begged his 
forgiveness. The Sult&n, being still determined on reckoning 
with the infidels of M4lwah, forgave the RAéjah, and retired, 
after receiving a suitable tribute.* 

Sult4n Muzaffar returned to Gédhrah, and having sent back 
Prince Sikandar Khén to Muhamadab4d, continued his march to 
MA4lwah. On reaching the town of Dahdéd he ordered a fort to be 
built there. When he had passed through the pass of Déélah, 
which is very difficult, he rested three days. He appointed 
Safdar Khaén to command the garrison of that place and to 
keep open the road. Here the son of the head man of Dhar, 
which belongs to Mélwah, came to make submission and 
obtain protection. The Sultén sent Malik Kiwém-ul-Mulk 
Sférang to Dhar, to protect and reassure the inhabitants. It 
was now ascertained that Sult4n Mahmid Khilji and Médini 
R46 had gone towards Chandéri. 

After the defeat which Sultén Muhamad Khilji suffered, as 
before related, he sought refuge with Sult4n Sikandar Lédi, and 
with his help had got several districts of Chandéri into his 
possession.f Sultén Muzaffar thereupon observed that his 
object in this invasion was not to take away the country from 
Sultén Mahmud, who was a Musulman king, but solely to 
remove Médini R&6 and the vile infidels who had collected 
round him, and to make peace between the two brothers. 
Since at that time Sult4n Mahmiud Khilji had another affair 
in hand, he, Sultén Muzaffar, would wait and see the result, 
and would then act as the occasion should require. 


* The “ T4rfkh-i-Alfi” gives this tribute as twenty lakhs of tankahs 
(equivalent to two thousand tumdns), one hundred horses and other presents. 
Firishtah corroborates this, and says the money was given to ’A{n-ul-Mulk to 
enable him to raise more men. 

+ The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” says that Sikandar Lédf assisted him with 12,000 
men. ‘ 

{ The history of these events properly belongs to the history of M&lwah, 
for which see the “ Tab. Akbar,” Mélwoh shanior and Firishiah (Briggs), 
vol. iv. pp. 249-69. Médini R&é first made himself conspicuous by fidelity to 
Mahmid, and the bravery which he showed with hia followers in the battle- 
field. He undoubtedly gained practically supreme power in Mandv; and, 
naturally, to retain it, employed only his own race. He became hateful to 
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Orders were given for Kiw4m-ul-Mulk to join the Sultén 
from Dhar. Next day he arrived, and he gave such a glowing 
description of the buildings of the deer-park, which had been 
formed there under the orders of Sultan Ghidés-ud-din, that the 
Sultfén’s curiosity was excited. He left his camp, and taking 
with him twelve thousand light horse and one hundred and 
fifty elephants, he went to gaze upon this splendid building. 
He encamped on the bank of the tank of Dhf&r, and some 
of the nobles observed that it would be a good thing if the 
Sultén would also pay a visit to Mandi. The Sultén replied 
that there was no pleasure in seeing a house without its 
master. At the hour of afternoon prayer he paid a visit to the 
shrines of Shékh Kamél and Shékh ’Abdull&h .Jang4l,* who 
both rest in the vicinity of Dhar. The people of the town 
all came out to see the Sult4n, and welcomed and blessed 
him. 

In the morning the Sultfn directed Niz4m-ul-Mulk Sulténi, 
Rezi-ul-Mulk, Ikhtiér-ul-Mulk, Malik Chimman (whose title 
was Muhffiz-ul-Mulk), and Saif Khan, to visit the buildings at 
Dil4warah and the deer-park there, and to return the same day 
and report what sort of place it was. In the meantime the 
Sultén amused himself by visiting the deer-park of Dhar. 
When evening came the amirs had not returned, so the Sultan 
said, ‘‘ It will be well for us all to go to Dilawarah.” When he 
arrived he did not find the amérs there, and Alaf Khan said to 
him that perhaps Niz&m-ul-Mulk had gone to the village of 
Na’lchah, to see his brother named R4i Singh who dwelt there. 
The Sult&n visited various places at Dil4warah, and returned to 
Dhér. At nightfall it was reported that Nizém-ul-Mulk had 
gained a victory and was returning. The Sultén inquired 


the Muhamadan party, and is roundly abused in all their historical works ; 
but even their descriptions give a very favourable account of his loyalty, 
bravery, and chivalrous courtesy. ; 

* The name may be “ Changal.” The “Tab. Akbari”’ has a curious story 
that Shékh Abdullah and his father were originally wastrs of Réjah Bhoj, 
and that the former was converted to Islam. 
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where he had gained it, and it then appeared that when Niz4m- 
ul-Mulk was returning from Na’lchab, the infidels in the fort of 
Mandi came out and pursued him. Nizém-ul-Mulk faced 
about, and fought. Forty of the infidels were killed, and the 
rest fled back to Mandi. Niz4m-ul-Mulk returned victorious, 
but the Sultan was angry, and spoke harshly to him for 
going to Na’lchah without orders and risking a disaster to 
the force. 

On the third day the Sultén returned from Dhfr to his 
army, and then returned to the capital. The author of the 
 Térikh-i-Bahfdar Shf&hi” says that he was in attendance 
upon the Sult4én in this campaign, and’saw the occurrences 
which he has recorded.* 

In the year H. 920 (a.p. 1514) the Sultén arrived at 
Muhamad4béd, and it was reported to him that, after the death 
of Réo Bhim, R&jah of I'dar, his nephew R&i Mal,t with the 
support of R&én& Sfink4, Rajah of Chitér, had ousted Bihér 
Mal, the son of R4&6 Bhim, and had taken possession of the 
country. The Sultén was displeased, and said that Bhim had 
taken possession of I'dar with his sanction, and that the Réné 


* Muzaffar Shah’s action is not very clearly accounted for. He was not 
very well inclined to S4hib Khén, and probably thought that, under cover of 
supporting him, Sikandar Lddf was really endeavouring to get MAlwah for 
himself; nor was this an unlikely suspicion, for an attempt to assert his 
supremacy was actually made by some of the officers of Sikandar Lédf; a 
proceeding which caused a breach between the Dehli Sult4n and Séhib Kh&n’s 
party, and this ended in the retreat of the former to Dehli. Nevertheless, 
this had already happened just before Sult4n Muzaffar’s retreat to his own 
country. The “Tab. Akbari” says that Mahmid Khilji was in despair 
when he heard of Niz4m-ul-Mulk’s action; for though the Dehli Sultén had 
retreated, he had still forces starting up on every side, and Séhib Khan, with 
(the Mélwah) Muhéfiz Khfin (who appears to have rejoined him), was 
marching on Mandi, and the “Tab. Akbari” adds that Mahmidd addressed a 
letter to Muzaffar Shah remonstrating with him for taking advantage of his 
distresses to attack him. Possibly Muzaffar’s real intention was, as he 
avowed, to restore Mahmdd, to his rightful position; but, finding he was 
more of a free agent than he imagined, and not caring to interfere on S&hib 
Khén’s behalf, he determined to withdraw. In the end S4hib Kh&n was 
defeated by Mahmid, and eventually came to terms with the latter, and 
retired, with a jdgfr, into private life. 

+ According to the “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi,’’ he was sister’s son to Bhim R4i. The 
“Tab. Akbar{’? calls him “son of SGraj Mal, and son-in-law of the 
R 
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had no right to help R4&i Mal to dispossess him. He issued 
stringent orders to Nizém-ul-Mulk jdgtrddr of Ahmadnagar, 
to drive R&i Mal out of I'dar and re-establish Bihar Mal, the 
son of Bhim.* After this the Sultén himself went to Ahmad- 


nagar, and eventually returned and took up his abode at 
Ahmadabad. 

In a.H. 928 (a.p. 1517)+ R&éi Mal fought with the royal 
armies, and was sometimes defeated, sometimes successful. 
While the Sultan was passing the rainy season at Ahmad&bad 
in ease and pleasure, several amirs of Mélwah, such as Habib 
Khan,t Shékh J&bulandah, and others, through fear of Médini 
R46, fled and came to the Sultén. He inquired into the con- 
dition of the people of Mandi, and they told him that the rules 
and practice of Isl4m had been quite set aside, and that Médini 
R46, in his hatred of that religion, had put several good and 
noted men and others to death; while some, who had got 
notice of his designs against them, had gone into exile and 
were wandering in foreign countries. Before long, they said, 
the infidels would kill Sultén Mahmud, or blind him and put 
him in prison. This information greatly distressed the Sultan, 
and he swore that, by God’s help, after the rains he would 
march to Mandu to destroy Médini R46 and the vile infidels 


* According to the ‘ Térfkh-i-Alff” this was done, and Bihfér Mal 
re-instated. The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that Nizim-ul-Mulk afterwards went 
in pursuit of R4i Mal into the Bfjanagar hills, and fought a severe but 
indecisive action with him. The Sultén directed him to return and rebuked 
him for exceeding his orders and unnecessarily weakening hia force. The 
“ Térikh-i-Alff’’ and ‘Tab. Akbari” give a.H. 921 as the date of Bihér Mal’s 
re-instatement. 

+t The “ Mirét-i-Ahmad{” gives the better reading of “ From 921 to 923.” 
The “Tab. Akbari” gives an account of one of these fights. Niz4ém-ul-Mulk 
was recalled on account of remissness—apparently in the earlier part of 923— 
and Nasrat-ul-Mulk was appointed temporarily to replace him. Taking 
advantage of this change, R4i Mal attacked I’dar itself. Zahfr-ul-Mulk, who 
was in charge of I’dar with a hundred horse, was unsupported, for Nizém-ul- 
Mulk had started for Muhamadaébéd, and Nasrat-ul-Mulk had not got beyond 
Ahmadnagar. He gave battle, nevertheless, and was killed, with twenty- 
seven of his men. The Sult4n then desired Nasrat-ul-Mulk to attack Bija- 
nagar, which had been an asylum for the turbulent and rebellious. 

t The “Tab. Akbari” calls Habib Khén Governor of Ashtah or Ashta- 
nagar. Briggs says he was Kézf of Chét{ Mahéswar. He mentions also 
Shékh Hamid of Bhilsah, vol. iv. p. 84. 
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of those parts, to deliver the oppressed and injured, and to 
re-establish the rule and practice of Isl4ém.* 

Sultin Mahmid Khilji saw that all the country and power of 
Mélwah, with the treasure and the army, were in the hands 
of Médini R46, and that nothing was left to him but the mere 
name of Sultan, and that even this was scarcely of any 
account; he formed the design of escaping from Mandi. 
With this object he went out on pretence of hunting for several 
days. One day he galloped about from morn to evening, till 
the Hindus who had been placed in guard over him and who 
were worn out, went to sleep. No one was allowed near him 
but the servants of Médini R46. If he wanted water or food 
a Hindi served him; grooms, porters, all about him were 
Hindis. Among them was a Ré&jpit, named Kishn4, an 
inhabitant of the town of Gharhali. He was a zamindér of 
MA4lwah, and, compared with the other Rajputs, be was very 
respectful in his duty. The Sultén said to him, “ Kishné, I 
am very miserable; can you get two horses from the royal 
stables and conduct me to Gujarat, so that I may go to Sultén 
Muzaffar and obtain assistance to give this evil-doer his 
deserts? If you will render me this service, then, please God, 
I will reward you richly.” Kishn& consented, and said that he 
and his sons were devoted to the Sultén and had been watching 
for an opportunity of this nature; they had not presumed to 
suggest such a thing before, but now they would do all in their 
power, and provide two strong and swift horses at the spot 
appointed. The Sultan continued hunting for the remainder 
of the day, and then returned to the female apartments, All 
the guards of Médini R&6 were so thoroughly tired that they 
dispersed to their homes and took their rest. When one watch 

* Further internal struggles had taken place in Mélwah which had 
undoubtedly resulted in giving over the entire power of the country into the 
hands of the Hind& party, andin reducing Mahmid himself to a simple puppet. 
The history of these struggles and intrigues is interesting in a high degree, 
and the relation is not altogether to the disadvantage of Médinf R46. Their 


history may be found in Firishtah and the “Tab, Akbar,” under the head of 
Malwah, 
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of the night had passed, the Sultén left the fort by a secret 
passage. Kishn4 brought two horses from the stables of the 
Sultén, who mounted one of them and placed upon the other 
his favourite wife Rani Kanékra.* Kishn& went before them 
and guided them on the road to Gujarét. They travelled the 
remainder of the night and all the next day till they reached 
the village of Bhakérah on the frontier of Gujarét. As their 
horses were very tired, they alighted and sat down under a tree 
near the village. Next day the fact was reported to Kaisar 
Khan, the Governor of the town of Dahdéd, which is ten kés 
distant from Bhakérah. Kaisar Khan at once waited on the 
Sultan, showed him every attention and royal honour, and 
remained in attendance to supply all his wants. He instantly 
sent off a camel express to Sultan Muzaffar. On hearing this 
news Sulténu Muzaffar was greatly delighted, and sent off horses 
with embroidered saddles and bridles, and elephants with velvet 
trappings; he also sent male and female attendants, and 
despatched them in charge of several of his chief nobles, and 
wrote a letter of welcome, assuring him of his delight at 
receiving him, and saying that he hoped soon to give him 
active support and to restore the fort of Mandi to him. When 
the cavalcade approached, Sultin Mahmud came out to welcome 
it; all the nobles alighted from their horses and paid him 
homage; at the same moment the camp, which, with the 
baggage, had been sent for Sultén Mahmud, was pitched, and, 
the nobles withdrawing, the Sultan took possession of it. 

The spies of Médini R46 saw and reported to him this 
reception, which struck the infidel with terror. The day after, 
Sultén Muzaffar sent off the amfrs, and he himself marched 
with the resolve of punishing the traitors at Mandi. He 
reached Gédhrah, twelve 4és from Muhamadébéd, and halted. 
There he received intelligence of the death of Sikandar Lédi, 
Sultan of Dehli, and of the accession at A’grah of his son 


* Rénf Kandkré—Kandkré means “golden,” 
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Ibrahim. This happened in the year wu. 928 (a.p. 1517). 
Sultan Muzaffar assembled the learned and religious men, and 
recited a fétihah for the soul of Sultén Ibréhim. 

Muzaffar marched on to the village of Dédlah. In the 
hunting-ground there he met Sultan Mahmud, and accorded to 
him a right royal reception to comfort him; for Sultén 
Mahmid was depressed and unwell from the sad state of his 
affairs and the fatigue of his journey.* 

When Médini R46 heard of the Sultén’s arrival at Dedlah on 
the borders of Mélwah, he sent Shadi Khén, Pithéré,t Bhim 
Karanah Badan, Kh&khi, and U’gar Sen, to hold the fort of 
Mandi, while he marched against Dhér. Alarmed at the 
strength of his adversary, he retreated to U‘jain without 
fighting, and Sultén Muzaffar advanced to Mandu and in- 
vested the place. The trenches were allotted to different 
amirs, and every day the infidels sallied out and fought. 
Things went on in this way for some days, and the garrison 
was in difficulties, when Médini R&6 conveyed a message to 
the besieged,§ directing them to open communications with 
Sultén Muzaffar, and, proposing peace and amity, to get an 
armistice for one month, upon a promise to surrender the 
fort at the end of that time and to become subjects of the 
Sultén; assuring them that in the meantime he, Médini 
R46, would obtain such strong reinforcements from the Raéné 
as would cause Sult4n Muzaffar to withdraw without fighting, 


* According to the “ Mirdét-i-Ahmadf’’ the Sultén started on the 4th 
Z{-1-Ka’dah, reached Dedlah on the 15th of the same month, and arrived 
before Mand on the 23rd. 

t The “Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah both say that the command was con- 
fided to R&f Pithéré, who seems to have been a son of Médinf Réo. The 
fragment of the “ Térfkh-i-Muzaffar Shébf” in the British Museum seema to 
confirm this. . The lithographed copy also has this name, but not the others. 
It is hoped to give extracts from this latter work in Vol. II. Briggs calls 
him Bhén Raf, and son to Médinf Réo, vol. iv. p. 82. The Hyderéb4d MB. 
also gives the name of Raf Pithord. 

¢ According to the “Tab. Akbari’? Kiw4m-ul-Mulk particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in repulsing one of these sallies and inflicting heavy loss 
on the enemy. 

§ The “ Tab. Akbarf ’ and Firishtah say these messages were sent to his 
son, who conducted the negotiations. 
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and retreat to Gujarat, never to enter upon so vain an enter- 
prise again. 

In accordance with these directions the infidels craftily 
opened communications, and sent out messengers with suitable 
offerings to Khudéwand Khan, the wazitr, and he took them to 
the presence of the Sultan. The messengers, after paying 
due respect, said that the garrison humbly solicited an armis- 
tice for a month, to arrange for their families, and that they 
would evacuate the fort at the termination of the time. When 
the Sultén suggested that there might be some artifice or 
trickery in this proposal, the messengers protested on oath, 
and he granted a truce for a month.* The infidels at first 
apparently set about making preparations for the surrender, 
but they wrote secretly to Médini R46 that they had done as 
he desired, and that he should now fulfil his written promise, 
and should do everything in his power to save them from the 
consequences of their deceitful procrastination. 

Médini RA6 went to the Rana, and represented that in 
Hindustan, among the Hindus, there was no man greater than 
he, and that if he did not assist his own race, who else was to 
do so? He presented to the Rand some celebrated elephants 
and valuable jewels which had belonged to Sultén Mahmiid, 
and which he had brought with him to give the Réné if he 
agreed to assist. The Rén& consented to accept the elephants 
and jewels and to advance as far as Sfrangpur, but said that 
afterwards he would act as circumstances should require. The 
R&né accordingly marched with a large army to Sfrangpir, 
which is a city of Mélwah, about fifty kés from Mandi. 

When this fact became known to Sultén Muzaffar he per- 

* The “Tab. Akbari”’ says that the Sultén rather doubted the sincerity 
of the offer, and was quite aware that the garrison expected assistance. 
Nevertheless, as the family of Sultén Mahmid was within the fort, he 
thought himself bound to treat. The “ Térikh-i-Alff ” adds that both he and 
Mahmud were induced to treat, to avoid the heavy loss of life which would 
occur in the capture of so strong a fort. The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that one 
condition of the truce was that the Sultdn should fall back one march; and 


both that work and Firishtah say the Sultén actually retired for six kés (say 
twelve miles). 
17 
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ceived the deceit and trickery of the garrison of the fort. He 
detached ’A'dil Khén A’siri and Kiwf4m-ul-Mulk Sférang with 
a veteran force against the Rana, and directed his own forces 
to renew the siege and press it with increased ardour. They 
exerted themselves so strenuously that next day the fort was 
taken, and many infidels were slain ;* it is said that nineteen 
thousand infidels were counted lying dead. This happened in 
the year H. 924 (a.p. 1518), and the date is found in this 
hemistich, Kad fath al Mandi Sultdén-nd. 

Said Jal4l Bukh4éri and Malik Mahmud used to say that 
the infidels seemed all to have become at once invisible, and 
the Malik, who was in the fight, used himself to tell the 
following story: “ After the defeat of the infidels, when the 
gates were thrown open, I went up to the fort and wandered 
about among several houses; and whenever I found an infidel 
enemy I hastened to kill him. I found one house, the door of 
which was fastened inside. I thought there might be some 
infidels inside, so I broke it open. It was empty; but there 
was an underground room. I thought the infidels might be in 
that, so I rushed in shouting ‘ Allah, All4h!’ when I perceived 
that there were between forty and fifty infidels lying dead, 
some of them with their heads cut off. One was still alive, 
however, and I asked him how this came about. He said, ‘I 
hid myself in this underground room in fear of my life, when 
suddenly a party of men with drawn swords came in and 


* According to the ‘ Tarfkh-i-Alfi,” the storm continued for four days, the 
fighting being hand-to-hand, and with enormous losses on both sides. On 
the night of the fifth day, while the garrison were mostly asleep, the walls 
were successfully escaladed, and, a gate being thrown open, the place was 
carried by surprise. The RAjpits performed the jéhar. The “Tab. Akbari”’ 
confirms this story, and Firishtah’s account varies only a little. Most rutho- 
rities give the number of Hindus slain as nineteen thousand, but the “ Mirét- 
i-Ahmadi’’ says: “Some call it forty thousand; perhaps, if women and 
children are included, it may have approached the latter number.” The “ Mirat- 
i-Ahmadi ”’ gives the date of the capture as the 2nd of Safar; but later on 
Sultan Muzaffar is represented as visiting Sultén Mahmid on the 11th of 
Safar, three days after the capture. This would make the date the 8th of 

... Safar. The latter date would give the duration of the siege (if it began on 

on the @3rd Zi-1-Ka‘dah) as exactly seventy-five days, of which the last five were 
§ The ‘din the storm, and the previous twenty by the truce. 

son, who co 
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killed us all, cutting off our heads.’ A little later he also 
surrendered his soul to Hell.” * 

When the Sult4n entered the fortress some of his friends 
congratulated him on having conquered M4lwah, a country 
greater in extent than Gujarat; but as it had been won by his 
skill and valour, and nearly two thousand + Muhamadans had 
fallen in the siege, they asked what sense there could be in 
handing it over to Sultén Mahmid. The Sultdn, on hearing 
these remarks, at once left the fortress, and said to Mahmud, 
“‘ Take care that none of my men get into the fort.” Mahmud 
expressed his obligation and devotion to the Sultén, and re- 
quested him to make a stay there asa guest. Sultén Muzaffar 
replied that he would pay him a visit three days later,{ but 
did not think it advisable to remain longer at that time; and 
though Sultan Mahmid pressed him, he still refused. Some 
time after, the associates of the Sultén asked him why he left 
the fortress so hastily, and he said he had done so because his 
men tempted him to retain the seat of the sovereignty belong- 
ing to Mahmud ; but he had entered on the war entirely as a 
duty to God, and he feared that if he remained there tempta- 
tion might shake his good resolution; and the weight of obliga- 
tion was not on Sultén Mahmid in this matter, but that Sultan 
Mahmid had conferred an obligation upon him, saying, 
“Through him I have had the opportunity of gaming this 
happiness and of seeing the desire of mine eyes.” 

When Sultén Kutb-ud-din defeated Sultén Mahmid Khilji 
at Kapparbanj, there was a desperate battle and untold 
slaughter. In the confusion, which was like that of the Day 
of Resurrection, the horse of Sult4én Kutb-ud-din’s treasurer, 

* There is another story, which is uninteresting and of no historical value, 
and is omitted here. Not all the MSS. give these anecdotes. 

t One MS. reads “ten thousand.” 

¢t According to Firishtah, Muzaffar at once marched towards Ujjain, near 
to which place Ran& S4nk4 had arrived; but at Dhar was met by tidings 
from ’A’dil Khan A’sirf, who had been watching the Ran4, that, on hearing 


of the fall of MandG, he had promptly retired. The ‘‘ Térikh-i-Alfi” gives 
the same story. The “ Tab. Akbari ’’ also says he marched the day after the 


capture. 
17 * 
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who was carrying the Sultén’s jewelled sword-belt, galloped 
into the enemy’s ranks. The treasurer fell off his horse and 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and they took the jewelled 
belt from him and gave it to Sultén Mahmud. It remained in 
the treasury of the M4lwah Sulténs. When the fort was 
stormed, the throne and a pair of armlets came into Sultan 
Muzaffar’s possession. Sultén Mahmud now sent the belt by 
his son-—who had been a captive in the hands of the infidels, 
but was released on the storming of the fort—with a suitable 
sword and horse, and an invitation to a banquet, to Sultan 
Muzaffar. He accepted it, and dismissed the boy with much 
kindness and favour, and with many presents.* 

Sultén Mahmud desired the people of the city to adorn it 
with mirrors, to whitewash their houses, and to lay down 
carpets in the streets, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
arrange all the preparations. On the eleventh of Safar, 
according to his promise to come on the third day, Sultén 
Muzaffar visited the fort, and all the people of the city, in 
enormous bands, great and small, male and female, came out 
to see him, standing on the walls and on the house-tops, and 
expressed their thanks and blessings. Sultén. Mahmid enter- 
tained him most sumptuously. After the banquet he conducted 
him round the palace. Unexpectedly they entered a building 
in which there was a quadrangle, painted and gilded, with 
rooms all round. As soon as they were in the middle the 
doors of all the rooms opened, and the women of Sultaén 
Mahmud appeared at them, beautifully dressed and adorned, 
and looking like hurts and parts. It is said that Sultén 
Mahmitid had two thousand beautiful women in his house. 
The Sulténs of Mandu were all very luxurious to an incredible 
extent, more especially Sultan Ghids-ud-din ; so much so that, 
if a person indulges in excessive luxury, it is to this day said 

* This story is not in any M§S., but only in the lithographed edition. The 
throne and armlets meant were apparently part of the Gujardét regalia 


taken when Kutb-ud-din’s treasury was plundered, during the battle of 
Kapparban}. 
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of him, “ He is as luxurious as Ghids-ud-din,” which is equi- 
valent to saying that if he does not turn to better ways he will 
be brought to sorrow. No one was ever allowed to intrude 
upon the Sultén. Twice only in all his reign were tidings of 
sorrow brought to him. Once, when his son-in-law died, none 
of his wazfrs or nobles dare tell him the news, nor of the 
women within the palace was one found willing to tell him. 
At last they were obliged to make his daughter meet him with 
her head dressed in white. When the Sultén saw her, he 
said, “Oh, I suppose her husband must be dead, as she is in 
white clothes.” The other instance was when Sultén Bahldl 
Lédi plundered some of the parganahs of Chandéri, and it was 
necessary to tell the Sultan. None of his waztrs dared boldly 
to tell him, but they made him aware of it by means of a band 
of Hindus, who dressed up themselves as Afghdns, and, 
mimicking the operation of plundering, mentioned the names 
of the parganahs. When he understood, he said, ‘“‘ What! is 
the Governor of Chandéri a corpse, that he does not revenge 
himself on some of Bahldl’s parganahs?” Sultén Mahmid’s 
women brought plates full of gems and golden ornaments like 
the peacocks of Heaven, for Sultén Muzaffar. Sultén Mu- 
zaffar, when he saw them, said, “ To look on what is unlawful 
is acrime.” Sultén Mahmud said that they and all he had 
were at Sultan Muzaffar’s disposal. The latter thanked him, 
but begged that they might return within the pardah; and at 
a signal they all instantly disappeared like fairies. When they 
came out of the palace Sultan Muzaffar took leave and retired 
to his own house.* 

It is said that when Sultén Mahmid fled for refuge to 
Sultan Muzaffar, as above related, Médini R46 made no diffe- 
rence whatever in the expenses of Mahmiud’s harem—provisions 
and clothes, perfumes and money, were supplied as before 
without any alteration. Once a day he (Médini R46) used to 


* This story as to Ghids-ud-din ocours only in the Hyder4béd MS. and the 
lithographed edition. 
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go into the darbdr, and vow and protest that he had done 
nothing disloyal to Sultan Mahmud, or which ought to offend 
him and drive him from his country; and he would say, 
“Write and ask him to take care of his country and 
appoint another wazir, for I am willing to be his slipper- 
bearer.” Affairs were managed just as before; and as regards 
the harem, the eunuchs attended to it just as in the days of 
Sultén Mahmud. 

On the day of the taking of the fort, Shidi Kha4n and 
Pithoré R&é Khékhi, two of the chief men, were killed.* 
Bhim Karan and Badan escaped by a window, and fled to 
Médini R4&é. It is said that Badan was so horrified at the 
slaughter of the people in the fort that, after speaking a few 
words to Médini Raé, he asked for a cup of water, and died as 
soon as he had drunk it.t The sight of this alarmed Médini 
R46 and the Rén4, and the former said, ‘‘ All my relations and 
tribesmen are dead,{ and our wives and children are captives 
in the hands of the Muhamadans, so what is there to live 
for?” He would have killed himself, but the Ran4é prevented 
him, and took him away with him,§ and went off to Chitér. 
It is said he marched thirty-seven 4és in one night, on his 
retreat, without halting. 


* The “ Miraét-i-Ahmad{” says: “The ‘ Mirdt-i-Sikandarf’ and ‘ Taérikh-i- 
Muzaffar-Shahf{’ give the names of seven chiefs of note who fell in the fort.” 

¢ Firishtah explains this by saying that the man was so agitated and 
excited while telling the story, that he burst the bandages of his wounds, 
which being very serious, he bled to death before the hemorrhage could be 
stopped. The man’s name is variously given as Madan or Badan. 

J Including his son Pithdéra. 

§ It was apparently the intelligence thus received that decided the R&né 
to retreat as before described. It may be as well to note here the ultimate 
fate of Médinf R46. R4né Sénké made over to him the provinces of Chandért, 
Gagran, &c., and he himself made the strong fort of Chandéri his residence. 
He fought under Rén4é Sénké, at the battle of K4nwah, against the Emperor 
Babar. He was afterwards besieged in Chandéri by the Emperor, who 
offered him terms, and to give him Shams4bAd, in the Dodb, in exchange for 
Chandéri; but Médini R46 made a stubborn and nearly successful defence. 
Babar was nearly compelled to raise the siege, but an assault at the last 
moment succeeded. The RajpGts, overpowered, performed the jéhar, and 
then Médinf R46 and the others fell by each other’s swords and died. 
60) “India,”’ vol. i. pp. 479-84; Briggs’ “ Firishtah,” vol. ii. pp. 
59, 60. 
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7A’dil Khén, who was at Dip4lpur, fifteen kés from Mandu, 
heard of the R4n4’s flight, and wrote to Sultén Muzaffar 
asking permission to pursue him; but the Sultén did not con- 
sider it expedient, and recalling ’A’dil Khan, set off for his 
capital.* Sultfén Mahmtd accompanied him to Déélah, and 
there took leave of him. A/’saf Khan and several amirs were 
left by Sultan Muzaffar to support Sultén Mahmud. The 
Sultan desired them not to receive the smallest coin from 
Sultén Mahmid, on pain of his heavy displeasure. ’A‘dil 
Khan A/siri also took leave here, and went to A’sir and Bur- 
haénpur. After a few days’ hunting in this neighbourhood, the 
Sultén marched in triumph to I’dar; t+ thence he went to Mu- 
hamaddbdéd, and passed the hot season and rains there in 
ease and pleasure, giving his army rest from the fatigues 
of the campaign. 

In the year u. 925, Sult4én Mahmdd Khilji marched to sarkér 
GAgrin, where he attacked Bhim Karan, who has been already 
mentioned,} and who was in possession of the place, and, having 
made him prisoner, put him to death. In consequence of 
this, the Rané led out a powerful army against Sultén Mah- 
mud, and a great battle was fought. The infidels were several 
fold more numerous than the Musulmans, but, notwithstanding 
their inferiority of numbers, the soldiers of Islim fought 
valiantly till they were overwhelmed, and great numbers 
became martyrs. Sult4én Mahmud bore himself bravely, and 
made. repeated charges, but he received several wounds, and his 

* The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” states that the very day the fort of Mandé fell, 
Muzaffar Sh&h moved out against the Rand. It was after his return, 
apparently, that the feasts given by Mahmid took place. 

The reason of this “ hunting expedition” is explained by the “ Térikh- 
i-Alff,” Firishtah, and the ‘Tab. Akbari.” It seems that during the 
Bultén’s absence at MandG, Raf Mal, who had been expelled from I’dar, 
came down from the hills and sacked a portion of the Pattan district, in- 
cluding the town of Gflwérah(?). Nasrat-ul-Mulk had met and repulsed 
him, but the Sultén went to I’dar to make inquiries, and to arrange for an 
expedition into the hills in the following year, for the punishment of R&{ 
Mal and the Rajah of Bfjanagar, who sheltered him. 

t See above, p. 256. Bhim Karan is said to have been a deputy of Médini 


R&é6, and was holding Gdgrin(?) for him. He was certainly one of his 
chief officers, and very probably a relative. 
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horse also was wounded and disabled, so that Mahmiid became 
@ prisoner in the hands of the R&éné, 

This defeat greatly disturbed Sultén Muzaffar, and he sent a 
force to protect the fort of Mandt. On hearing this the Réné 
returned to the fortress of Chitér, which was his usual abode. 
When Sultén Mahmiid fell wounded on the field, some soldiers 
informed the Réné, who came and raised him up respectfully, 
and carried him in his own pdlki to Chitér. Through fear of 
the Muhamadan Sult4éns* whose dominions bordered on Mandi, 
such as Ibréhim Lédi Paédshéh of Dehli, Sult4n Muzaffar of 
Gujarat, and others, the Rén4 treated Sultén Mahmid with all 
possible tenderness. When his wounds were healed, the Rané 
escorted Mahmud with all honour for some marches, and then 
bidding farewell, sent him away back to Mandi. 

In this year Sultan Muzaffar went from Muhamad4béd to 
I’dar,t and hunted there for some time. He dismissed Nasrat- 
ul-Mulk, who was in charge of I’dar, and appointed in his 
place Malik Husain Bahmani, entitled Niz4m-ul-Mulk, a man 
renowned for bravery. The Sultan then went to Ahmadabad. 

The wazirs were very much displeased at this affair (viz. 
the appointment of Niz4m-ul-Mulk, apparently because he was 
a foreigner, and not one of themselves), and made known their 
dissatisfaction to the Sultan, who said in reply, “I have now 
found a man who can teach you all. It is no use to object.” 
The wazirs therefore set themselves to watch for an opportunity 
of ruining Nizéim-ul-Mulk. 

In the year #. 926 (a.p. 1520), a certain wandering minstrel 
observed in public, before Niz4m-ul-Mulk, that there was no 

* This remark is hardly generous. The R4né4’s conduct could hardly have 
been more magnanimons than it was throughout; while Mahmdd had little 
beyond personal courage to recommend him. The Gujardt{ contingent com- 
manded by A’saf Khan was present, and suffered severely in this battle. 
A’saf Kh4n’s son was amongst the slain. 

¢ This was the expedition planned the previous year. From the “ T&rikh- 
i-Alfi”? and Firishtah it does not appear that much was accomplished. Raf 
Mal sought refuge in Bijanagar, and the Sultén’s troops got a good deal of 
plunder. The Sultén seems to have been dissatisfied with Nasrat-ul-Mulk, 


and to have superseded him by Niz&m-ul-Mulk, afterwards entitled Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk. 
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rdjahk equal to the Réné in all Hindustén, saying: ‘‘ He pro- 
tects Réi Mal, the Rajah of I’dar, and you may stay a little 
time in I’dar, it will eventually come back again into the 
hands of Rai Mal.” Niz4m-ul-Mulk said, ‘‘ What sort of a 
dog is the Rfiné, and how can he protect R&i Mal? Here I 
sit, why does he not come?”’ The man replied that he was 
coming soon, and Niz4m-ul-Mulk said that if he did not come 
he would be no better than a dog; moreover, he called for 
a dog, and having had it tied up at the door of the darddr, 
he said, “If the R&n& does not come, he will be like this 
dog.” * 

The bard went off and repeated this story to the Rén&, who 
writhed like a snake, and, throwing off his upper garments, at 
once marched to the town of Siréhi. The Sult4n, when he 
heard of this, was desirous of sending reinforcements; but 
some of his courtiers,t who disliked Niz4m-ul-Mulk, said, 
“What power has the R4né4 to contend against your officers?” + 
Messengers also just then brought intelligence that the Ran& 
had returned to Chitér. This news was, indeed, at the time, 
in accordance with fact. The Sultan then appointed Kiwém- 
ul-Mulk to hold Abhmadébad, and he himself went to Mu- 
hamad4&béd. 

The R4n4 then turned again and came to Bagar, which lies 
to the east of I’dar. Niz&m-ul-Mulk reported the fact to the 
Sultén, and stated that the Rand was at Bagar with forty 
thousand horse, and was threatening I’dar, and that the nominal 
garrison of I’dar amounted in all to five thousand horse, but 
that the majority of the men had gone to Ahmadabad. The 
ministers did not deliver this despatch to the Sultan, but 
maliciously kept it back. After a while they considered that 
the fact could not be hidden from the King, and they informed 


* All the authorities give this anecdote, and it is probably true. 

+ From the sequel it will be seen that the leaders of this intrigue were 
Kiwém-ul-Mulk Sérang, and Malik Kéti. The expressions used by some 
authorities almost imply that they encouraged the Rén4 to make this attack. 

¢ According to some versions, “to set his foot in your country.” 
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him of the circumstances. When he asked their advice they 
perfidiously represented that ‘ Nizim-ul-Mulk was continually 
sending alarming news. When the R&éné went to Sirodhi 
before, he wrote to say that he had designs upon I’dar. The. 
Rangé has now come to Bagar to receive tribute, and we are 
written to about I’dar. We have our spies there, and these 
will write the actual facts.” * Thus the misconduct of these 
ministers,t whose aim was to ruin Niz&m-ul-Mulk, caused 
great injury to their sovereign, and led to the life-blood of 
many Musulmdns being shed. 

Through their misrepresentations there was delay in sending 
reinforcements, and the R&én4, acting energetically, came down 
swiftly upon I’dar in great force. Nizim-ul-Mulk, who in 
the interim had been entitled Mub4riz-ul-Mulk, greatly desired 
to fight, but his friends and associates restrained him, saying 
that it was quite out of the question to oppose the Rén&, who 
had forty thousand horse, with their small force, not number- 
ing more than nine hundred horsemen; to take such a step 
was to give themselves over knowingly and wilfully to death, 
was like walking into a pit in broad daylight and with open 
eyes. The Sultdn’s best interests would be greatly prejudiced 
by such an attempt, and it could only bring the State into dis- 
repute. - However strongly they argued, still Mub4riz-ul-Mulk 
always came back to his original proposal. At length, after 
much discussion, they resolved on going to Ahmadnagar, to 
hold the fortress until the Sultaén could arrive to their assis- 
tance, and then to offer battle in the open. 

In the end they started for Ahmadnagar, taking Mubériz-ul- 
Mulk with them. One hundred men, however, of the Sultén’s 
Silahd4ri horse{ agreed with one another to devote themselves 
to death, and to remain in I‘dar, but so that Mubériz-ul-Mulk 

* The “ Térikh-i-Alff” says that the Rdjpits of Dédngarpir and Bans- 
bélah all crowded to the Rana’s standard, till he had an army of forty 
thousand horse and foot, and one hundred and fifty elephants. 

+ See note ft on p. 266. 


 Silahddrf. These were irregular cavalry, finding their own horses and 
arme. 
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should know nothing of the matter. When the R&né arrived 
at I'dar they sallied out, and were all slain. Their leader was 
Malik Bakhan O’nthariah; and the cause of this act was that 
some of the wazirs had said to Malik Bakhan, ‘‘ You must do 
something to put Niz4m-ul-Mulk to shame.” They say also 
that another minstrel had, in order to flatter Niz4m-ul-Mulk, 
recited a verse in Hindi to the effect that the Rén4’s forces 
were like cranes, while the troops of Nizém-ul-Mulk would 
swoop down on them like falcons. When the R&n4 entered 
I‘dar he said to this minstrel, ‘‘ Where are those royal falcons 
of which you spoke?” Just then these brave men charged out 
and attacked the advanced troops of the Rana, and put them 
to flight ; and the minstrel retorted, ‘There, they have come, 
those royal falcons of which I spoke !”’ 

On the way to Ahmadnagar they fell in with Khizr Khén 
Asad-ul-Mulk, Ghazi Khan Shujé’-ul-Mulk, and Saif Khan, 
who were on their way to I’dar to reinforce them. These 
chiefs said to Mub4riz-ul-Mulk, “ You ought to have remained 
in I’dar. We, too, were on our way thither, that we all might 
join and fight the Rané. The R4né4 will now presently come 
to Ahmadnagar, and we will never consent to show fear of the 
infidel, and shut ourselves up behind walls. We will fight in 
the open,* though it would have been better for us to do so in 
I’dar.” Mubfriz-ul-Mulk replied, “ My friends here thought 
it advisable to fall back on Ahmadnagar, though I was very 
unwilling to do so. Yours is the best possible advice ; I quite 
agree in what you say.”” As this interview took place close by 
Ahmadnagar, they went on thither together. Early next 
morning they all assembled, and drew up in battle array out- 
side the city. The total muster-roll of the Muhamadan force 


* The “Tab. Akbar{” says that the reason why Mubériz-ul-Mulk decided 
to give battle in the open, was because he was taunted by the bard whom 
he had, as above stated, insulted in darbdr. This man said to him that he 
advised him to shut himself up in the fort, and then the Rénf, having 
watered his horse in the river which runs beneath the fort, would probably 
be content, and return home. Mubériz-ul-Mulk said that he never would 
permit the Rand to do this. Firishtah notices this story also. 
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was twelve hundred horse and one thousand infantry mus- 
keteers. 

The day had not passed when the Rén&’s forces came in view 
on every side. Out of the thousand and two hundred, made up 
of the force of Mubfriz-ul-Mulk and the followers of the nobles, 
four hundred horse devoted themselves to death, and advancing 
in front upon the enemy, and shouting, “ Alléh, Alléh!” 
charged the enemy’s advanced guard, and routed them, driving 
them back at the point of the sword upon their centre. The 
centre, also, they threw into confusion, and drove twenty 
thousand horse before them for the space of one 46s, cutting 
them down all the time, until at last the party disappeared 
from the sight of the rest of their own force, which was on 
their rear, and who believed that all were killed. Not one of 
them turned his back on the enemy, or sought to make his 
way back to Ahmadnagar. However, as has been said, these 
death-seeking warriors broke the enemy’s vanguard and centre 
also; but in doing this, Gh&zi Khén, Irddat Khén, and Sultén 
Shéh, who were the leaders of these valiant men, were wounded, 
and many of their followers were slain. Many were left 
wounded on the field, and very few escaped unhurt. 

Mubériz-ul-Mulk’s friends,* considering that if a man runs 
his head against a rock he may break his head, but will hardly 
break the rock, laid hold of his reins and, without consulting 
his wishes, carried him off the field towards the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar, quite believing that the garrison was still occupying that 
post; but on arriving at the fort gate they perceived that 
before their arrival the garrison had already evacuated the 
fort, and had retreated. Mubériz-ul-Mulk and Safdar Khén 
made for the town of Barni, which is ten kés from Ahmad- 
nagar on the Ahmad&b4d road, but, quitting the direct road, 
chose another. Asad-ul-Mulk and others went by the direct 

* Firishtah says Mubériz-ul-Mulk was wounded severely. The text of 
all the MSS. is more or less corrupt in this place; but the present version 


has been made after a comparison of all, and is probably a pretty correct 
approximation to the original text of the history. 
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road. The infidels, pursuing, overtook Asad-ul-Mulk, who 
faced about and gave battle, but was slain with all his follow- 
ing, and his elephant, with all its equipage, fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 

The R&n4 took the town of Ahmadnagar, sacked it, and 
carried away captive all the inhabitants. At night-fall he 
summoned his chief officers, and consulted with them. Some 
observed that Ahmadaébfd was only thirty kés distant, and it 
would be well to make a rapid march thither and plunder the 
place. But the Réné said, “ Four hundred Musulmdn horse- 
men have defeated twenty thousand, and have killed a thousand 
good soldiers. If they assemble four thousand men and give 
battle, you will not be equal to meeting them. None of my 
ancestors have ever reached such a pitch of heroism or done 
such a deed; for the present we must be content. 

The grdssiahs of Gujarét, who had joined the Rané, said: 
“If you will not attack Ahmadabad, let us plunder the town 
of Barnagar, which is close by, and then let us return, for the 
inhabitants of that place are merchants who are very rich, 
and our men will get a great deal of plunder.” Accordingly 
the R&éna& marched to Barnagar; but the inhabitants of the 
place were all Bréhmans, who met together, and came before 
the Ran& and said: “ For twenty-two generations we have 
dwelt in this town, and no one has ever attempted any violence 
or oppression upon us. You are the King of India* and of 
the Hindus; why should we suffer wrong at your hands?” 
The Ran&, therefore, would not permit the plunder of Bar- 
nagar, but, having accepted tribute, he came away and en- 
camped in the vicinity of Bisalnagar. The local officer of that 
place shut himself up in the fort,+ and the Ran4’s men attacked 
the fort and beleaguered it till the hour of evening prayer. In 


* Some MSS. read, “King of Hind wa Ahind,” but the reading of the 
text seems preferable. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” this officer, so far from shutting him- 
self up in the fort, “came out to seek martyrdom, and obtained it, as did 
several of his followers.’’ 
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the fighting and consequent confusion the town of Bisalnagar 
was plundered. 

At night a panic fell upon the R&n4’s camp, for it was said - 
that Malik ’A’in-ul-Mulk and Fateh Khan, jdgirddrs of the 
stibah of Pattan, were approaching. The army remained under 
arms all night, and in the morning the Rén& turned his face 
back to I’dar, and from thence went to his own country. 

On the very day of the battle, KiwAm-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Ahmad&b4éd, had marched out to support Mubériz-ul-Mulk, 
and went as far as the village of Maldd,* seven kés from 
Ahmadabid. Some fugitives from the defeated army came 
there and reported that Mubfriz-ul-Mulk, Safdar Khan, and 
Gh&ézi Khan were killed. Kiw4m-ul-Mulk halted at Malad, 
and wrote a despatch with this information to the Sultfén. On 
the third day he was informed that Mub4rz-ul-Mulk and 
Safdar Kh4n were alive, and staying at the village of Rawanpal, 
in the parganah of Kari. The author of the “ Térikh-i- 
Babddar-Shéhi” states that Kiw4m-ul-Mulk sent him (the 
author) to bring in Mubériz-ul-Mulk, so that Kiw4m-ul-Mulk 
might concert with him measures for pursuing the Réné. He 
accordingly brought him to the village of Malad, where the two 
nobles had an interview. Intelligence arrived that the Rana 
had left I'dar and was marching back to Chitér. So the author » 
of the “ Térikh-i-Bahddar-Shéhi,” in company with Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk, left Kiw4m-ul-Mulk and went to Ahmadnagar. On 
the sixteenth day after the fight they performed the obse- 
quies of those who had been slain in it, and killed sixty Adlis 
of K4nth who had come into Ahmadnagar to carry off grain ; + 
but the next morning, in consequence of scarcity of supplies, 
they fell back to the town of Pardntij. 


* This name is variously written. The reading adopted is that of the 
lithographed text. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari” and other authorities explain that the grdssiahs 
and kél{és from I’dar and the vicinity, having conceived a contempt of 
Mubériz-ul-Mulk from his recent defeat, came down to plunder, and sus- 
tained a heavy defeat. According to the “Tab. Akbari,’’ sixty-one grdssiah 
chiefs of note were slain. 
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Sultén Muzaffar sent ’Jmad-ul-Mulk and Kaisar Khan with 
a large army and a hundred elephants. They marched to 
Ahmadab&4d, and from thence to Malad, where they were 
joined by Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, and went on with him to Parantij. 
There they wrote to the Sultén, informing him that the 
accursed Rén4é had retired to Chitér, and expressing their 
desire to follow him if the Sultén would so command. He 
replied that the rainy season was at hand; that they were to 
pass the rains in Ahmadnagar,* and at its conclusion march 
out to punish the infidel Réné. The amirs came to Ahmad- 
nagar, and there stayed. After the rains were over, the allow- 
ances for the whole army were increased from ten to twenty 
per cent., and a year’s pay was issued from the treasury, so 
that every man might provide himself with what was requisite 
for the campaign. 

The Sultén himself left Muhamad&b4d in the month of 
Shawwa4l, and went to the village of H4l6l, three kdés distant. 
From thence he proceeded by regular marches to Ahmad&béd, 
where he took up his quarters in the buildings of Ghatmandél, 
near the Kankariah tank. Here he was joined by Malik Aféz, 
governor of the district of Sdérath, who brought twenty thou- 
sand horse, with artillery and many gunners. He was received 
by the Sultan at an interview, and asked what necessity there 
was for the Sultén himself to march against the infamous 
Réné, and said: “If the business be left to me, by the help 
of God and His Majesty’s good fortune, I will bring back the 
R&n& alive in chains, or scatter his life to the wind of death.” 
This proposition pleased the Sultén. In the month of Muhar- 
ram, A.H. 927 (December, a.p. 1520), he marched from Ghat- 
mandél to the village of Harsil, three kés from the city, and 
there encamped. He summoned thither the army of Ahmad- 
nagar, which came and was incorporated with his force. Here 
Malik Afaz reiterated and pressed his request, and the Sultén 


* Firishtah says the Sultdn would on no account allow Ahmadnagar to 
be ubandoned, and therefore ordered the chiefs to advance and hold it. 
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gave him a robe of honour and appointed him to the duty. 
The author of the ‘“ Térikh-i-Bahadar-Shéhi ” writes that the 
army of Malik Aiaz consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and a hundred elephants, and that with Kiw4m-ul-Mulk were 
sent twenty thousand horse and twenty elephants. These two 
large armies marched to Morfsah, and from thence to the 
village of Dhamdlah, in the district of Bagar, where they 
encamped.* 

Detachments were sent out to ravage all the country round, 
for the R4jah of B&gar had joined the R4né in his attack. 
Dingarpur, which was the residence of this rdjah, was burnt 
and reduced to ashes. They then marched, by way of Sag- 
wérah to Bénsbélah. It so happened that Shujé’-ul-Mulk and 
Safdar Khfén, with Mujahid-ul-Mulk, were on guard on the 
extreme flank of the camp, with two hundred light horse, when 
a man informed them that the Rajah of Bansb4élah,t and some 
relatives of Médini R46, with a body of men, were lying two 
kés off in the hills. These amirs immediately mounted and set 
off towards the hills. When the sentinels of the infidels saw 
that the Musulmans were advancing with a small number of 
men, they came out and gave battle. On that day each brave 
Musulmén had to fight against ten men, and prodigies of valour 
and exertion were exhibited. In the end the breeze of victory 
blew upon the standards of Islim, and the infidels were defeated. 
Altogether seven or eight Musulmans obtained martyrdom, 
and many of the wretched infidels were put to the sword.t 

* The power and magnificence of Malik Aiéz has been already described. 
The “Tab. Akbari” says, while he was still at Mordsah, the Sultdén sent up 
T4j Khan and Nizém-ul-Mulk with reinforcements. Malik Aféz remonstrated 
with the Sult4én, saying that so large a force was unnecessary, and sent back 
some of the elephants. The “Tab. Akbari”’ says that from Mordésah the 
force marched to Dab4l, and sent out detachments to ravage the country. 
Safdar Khén was sent against the Rajptts of Lakié Kot, a very inaccessible 
place. He killed many of them, and brought back the rest captive. 

+ The R&jah of Bansbalah’s name was apparently Udi Singh; for the 
“Tab. Akbarf” and Firishtah give that name. Ugar Sén (whom Firishtah 
designates as “Ugar Sén Purbiah’’) was another leader. The latter was, 


the “Tab. Akbari” says, wounded in this fight. 
t¢ According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” seventy R&jpits were left dead on the 
eld. 
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When intelligence of what was going on reached the camp, 
great bodies of men mounted and hastened forward. But. 
before they arrived the victory was won, and the Musulm4ns 
were returning triumphant. This display of Musulmén 
valour dismayed the infidels and made the heart of the Ran& 
dejected. 

After this the ‘army of Isl4m continued its march, and, pass- 
ing through the ghdt of Karjhi, reached and invested the fort 
of Mandisér, which belonged to the Raén&, and was held for 
him by Awdsik Mal R&jpit. This fort was very strong, the 
walls were ten gaj thick, and half of the fort, from its foun- 
dation upwards, was of hard stone, the upper half being of 
burnt brick ; it was built by Sultén Hoshang, King of Mandi. 

The R&n4& with a large army advanced to the village of 
Nadési, twelve kés from Mandisér, and encamped. Malik 
Afféz dug mines, raised covered ways, and pressed the siege of 
Mandisér; but Kiwam-ul-Mulk and other améfrs were not on 
good terms with him. The Rén4& now sent wakils to Malik 
Aiaz to state that he had been guilty of a great and inexcusable 
fault ; but if the Malik would have mercy, and pardon him, and 
intercede with the Sultén for him,* he would execute a docu. 
ment promising henceforth to do nothing inconsistent with 
submission and obedience. He also promised to return the 
elephants and the female captives, and whatever had fallen 
into his hands after the battle of Ahmadnagar, to the Sultén, 
with such an increase of tribute as might be determined. 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, of Mandu, now joined the royal army 
with his forces. 

Silahdi, a Tuér ¢ RAjput by tribe, was on his way from the 

* The “Tab. Akbari’’ says the object of the R&n& was to send envoys to 
the Sultén. It says that Malik Aifaz was induced to listen to these pro- 
posals (though the trenches were complete and the saps run up to the walls, 
so that the fall of the fort was only a question of a day or so), by the dis- 
affection and insubordination of Kiwa4m-ul-Mulk and those who sided with him. 
This is quite in accordance with Kiw4m-ul-Mulk’s character; and though the 
Sultén eventually blamed Malik Aid4z for coming to terms, it is not clear that 


he had not good reason for doing so. 
¢ This description of Silahdi's tribe is only in M8. A, and there doubtfal. 


18 
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fort of Réisin, with ten thousand horse, to have an interview 
-with Malik Aijéz, but Médini R46 went and met him on the 
way and enticed him over to the Rand. All the Rajahs of the 
country round went to the support of the Réné. Thus on 
both sides enormous forces were assembled. But the enter- 
prise of Malik Aidz did not advance, in consequence of the ill- 
feeling entertained against him by the amérs,* Kiw4m-ul-Mulk 
and the others, who were old protégés of Sultén Muzaffar and 
of his predecessors. 

No progress was made in the siege of the fort, and out of 
spite to Kiw4m-ul-Mulk and his friends, Malik Aidz agreed to 
make peace. Kiwd&m-ul-Mulk was very discontented, and 
proposed to Sultén Mahmud that they should unite their 
forces and attack the Ranf.t The Sult4n expressed his 
willingness. But as Malik Aiéz was commander-in-chief of 
the army, and a household servant of Sult4én Muzaffar, the 
Sult4én winked at what was going on, and Malik Aif&z con- 
cluded peace with the R4n& without informing the Sultan or 
Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, and marched off to the distance of ten kés,t 


* See above. Both the “Tab. Akbarf” and Firishtah say that Kiwd4m-ul- 
Mulk had run his saps right up to the walls, and was ready to make an 
assault, when, out of jealousy, Malik Aid4z forbad it. The “Tab. Akbari’”’ 
and Firishtah both say that, on the next day, Mub4riz-ul-Mulk and some other 
officers started, without orders, to make an attack on their own account; but 
Malik Aféz sent Malik Toghluk Fiulédi after them and brought them back. 
Malik Aiéz had a sap of his own ready, and a mine under one of the bastions, 
and fired the mine, intending to make an assault. (The mine at this time was 
not usually charged with guupowder, but the foundations of the walls, being 
undermined, were supported by timbers, and these being set on fire, when 
burnt left the walls above without foundation, and they toppled duwn.) The 
mine was successful, and brought down the bastion; but it was found that 
the R&jputs had retrenched the ground behind, and the breach was not 
practicable. 

+ The ‘“ Tabakét-i-Akbari” and Firishtah say that there was a meeting 
between the leaders of the discontented party and Sultan Mahmid, and that 
they had actually fixed on the following Thursday for an independent assault. 
The meeting was at once betrayed to Malik Aiéz by one of those present, 
and he then sent an officer to remonsirate with Sultén Mahmid, much 
in the terms that Sultén Mahmid is here reported to have employed to 
Kiw4m-ul-Maulk. 

t¢ According to the “Tab. Akbarf,’? he marched to “ Khiljipir” the very 
morning which the discontented nobles had fixed for their attack; and wheu 
he retired, Malik Aiéz is said to have given out that he was only retiring 
to Did, to prepare for a new campaign in the ensuing year, when the Sultan 
would take the field in person, 
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and halted there. Sultén Mahmid also, forgetful of his duty, 
came to terms with the Rané, on condition that the Rén4 gave 
up the Sult&én’s son, whom he held a prisoner, and made a 
suitable present. Sultén Mahmud then told Kiw4m-ul-Mulk 
that Malik Afdéz was commander of the army, and as he stated 
that le was acting under the directions of Sultén Muzaffar, 
it would be very wrong for them to do anything against the 
wishes of the Sultén. He then went back to Mandi. Al- 
though the amfrs were very much dissatisfied, they could not 
do anything. Finally Malik Aiéz marched back to Gujarat. 

When they reached Ahmadabad, the Sultén was very cold 
to Malik Aifz, and all the people of Gujar&t called him 
“coward.” The Sultén gave out that, after the rains, he 
would himself renew the campaign. He dismissed Malik 
Aiaz to Sérath, and, in consequence of his displeasure, he did 
not give the Malik the usual robe of honour on his taking 
leave. 

The Sultfin passed the rainy season at Muhamadabdd, and 
at its termination, in the year Hu. 929 (a.p. 1523), he com- 
menced his intended expedition against the Rana and marched 
to Ahmadabad. There the son of the Réné brought to him 
the elephants and tribute agreed upon,* so the expedition was 
given up. Shortly after, the Sultan went on a hunting ex- 
cursion to Jhélawér, and after enjoying himself for a while he 
returned to Ahmadaébfd, where he stayed during the hot 
weather and the rainy season in ease and comfort. Thence 
he sent back the son of the Réné. In this same year Malik 
Ai&z died. When the Sultén was informed of it he said,t ‘ The 
life of Malik Aféz has come to its close; it would have been 
. better if he had been killed fighting against the Rané, for then 

* According to the “ Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah this course was pursued 
by the Rana in accordance with secret advice sent to him by Malik Aidz the 
previous year, after the conclusion of the treaty. The R4na’s son seems 


to have advanced as far as Mordésah, and thence to have announced his 


advent to the Sultan. 
¢ According to the “Tab. Akbari’’ the Sult4n grieved much for the loss 


of Malik Aiaz. 
18 * 
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he would have been a martyr.”’ He confirmed the mansad of 
Aiaéz to his eldest son, Ishak, and when he called for the 
treasure of Sérath, Is,h4k sent it with many precious stuffs. 

The Sultén proceeded, by way of Kapparbanj, from Ahmad- 
f&bad to Mahmudaéb&d, where he passed the rainy season. 
Afterwards, at the beginning of the year uw. 930 (a.p. 1524), 
he went out to Mordsah to look after the administration of 
his territories.* He entirely rebuilt and refortified the fort of 
Mor4ésah. When the hot season was near he set out for Ah- 
mad&béd. On the way his chief wife, Bibi R&ni, mother of 
Prince Sikandar Kh&n, died. She was a counsellor of right 
judgment and of great influence in the affairs of the kingdom, 
and lavished a mother’s care on all, high and low. She was 
noted in her day for the singular firmness of her decisions. 
She was buried in the mausoleum of the Sultén’s mother, 
near Ghatmandol, where the Sultén remained three days, and 
then returned to Ahmadabad; he was much grieved at the 
death of the Bibi, and was so affected that he was ill for some 
days. When he recovered he went to Muhamaddbad and 
there passed the rainy season. | 

About this time ’A’lam Kh&n,f son of Sultan Bahlél, who 


* According to Firishtah there had been an insurrection in those parts, 
which called for his intervention. 

+ ’A’lam Kh&n appears to have been a common name in the Lddi tribe. 
Three of them are mentioned in this history, of whom the ’A’lam Kh&én 
here spoken of was the most important. He may be called ’A’lam Khan (1.). 
He was a son of Bahl] Lodi, the founder of the Lédi dynasty of Dehli, brother 
to Sikandar Bahlol, and uncle of lbrabim Shah, the two succeeding kings. 
He seems to have shown a turbulent disposition in his brother Sikandar’s 
lifetime, and he appears to have been more or less in revolt against Ibré- 
him Shéh, when, as here stated, he took refuge with Muzaffar Shab at 
Gujarat. His attempt against his brother, here mentioned, having failed, 
he took refuge with the Emperor Babar at Kabul. He was protected and 
made use of by Babar, but, making a somewhat rash advance against Dehli, 
in which he exhibited no great generalship, he was defeated. He was at 
this time alienated from Babar, and did not fly to him, but took refuge in 
the Lower Himalaya range. ’A’lam Khan, however, again joined Babar, and 
held a command under him at the battle of Kénwah against Rana Sangé, 
but seems, according to Baddéni, to have gune into rebellion at Jénpir, in 
937 a.H. He was then sent by Babar, as a prisoner, to Badakshan, but 
escaped thence, and found his way through Bilichistan and Sind to Gujarét, 
where he was protected by Bahddar Shéh. His son, TAtér Khdn Lédi, who 
had previously fled to Gujarat, joined him here, and was employed by 
Bahaédar Sh4h to march on Dehli, to create a diversion, when Huméfitin 
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had come (to Gujar&t) in the reign of Sultén Mahmid, waited 
upon the Sultén, and stated that his brother’s son, Sultén 
Ibréhim, had killed several of the chief nobles, and had given 
dissatisfaction to the army. For this reason many soldiers 
and nobles of Sultan Ibr4him were disaffected, and had sum- 
moned him (’A'lam Khé&n) ; he, therefore, asked the Sultén’s 
leave to depart and go to Dehli. The Sultén furnished him 
with an outfit and gave him his dismissal. ’A'lam Khan 
went to Dehli, and styled himself Sultan ’Ala-ud-din; but he 
was defeated by Sultén Ibrahim, and failed in his pretension ; 
so he fled to Zahir-ud-din Babar, at Kébul, and gave him such 
information as led to his invasion of Hindustan, and the over- 
throw of ’A’lam Khan’s own family. 

In the year 8. 931 (a.v. 1525), Sultan Muzaffar went from 
Muhamadaébéd to Ahmadaéb&d, and from thence towards 
Morfsah to hunt. He returned to Ahmadabéd for the hot 
season. At this time Prince Bahddar Khan represented that 
the jdégir which had been assigned to him was insufficient for 
his expenses, aud he hoped that he might receive a jdégir not 
less than that of Sikandar Khén. The Sultén did not comply 
with this request, and Bahfdar Khén being aggrieved, went off 
in the month of Rajab to Dungarpir. Rdéwal U’di Singh,* 
the R&jah of that place, hastened forth to meet him, and paid 
him every civility. After remaining there some days the 
Prince went on to Chitér. The Rén& was very respectful to 


attacked Gujardét. The failure of that expedition is duly recorded in the 
present work. After this, ’A’lam Khén, as he is called, continued attached 
to the Gujarat court, but it is a little difficult to distinguish between his 
actions and those of a namesake at the same court. However, it is certain 
that he attached himself to Darié Khdn’s party in the early part of the 
reign of Sult4n Mahmid (III.), and was, during Mahmdd’s first term of 
independent power, cruelly and wantonly put to death by that sovereign, at 
the instigation of his favourite Jarjf. 

+ Réwal U’di Singh, here called R&jah of Ddangarpdr, is called in the 
“ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” ‘“ Réjah of Pal.” Pal seems to have been used in those 
days as a kind of general name given to a congeries of petty hill states, 
of which the rulers were Hindus, and probably all, or nearly all, Rajpats. 
They seem to have included Dingarpir, Bfijanagar, B&nsbAlah, and others. 
The name of Pal occurs pretty frequently in this work, and seems to have 
been a sort of alias for political fugitives from Gujarat. 
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him, and showed him every attention. Events then occurred 
there which will have to be related hereafter. From thence the 
Prince proceeded to Mewdt. Hasan Khaén Mew§ti* professed 
that everything he possessed was at his disposal, and that he 
himself was ready to serve him in any way he might indicate ; 
but the Prince would not accept anything from him, and went 
on his way to Sultfn [bréhim Lédi, just at the time when that 
sovereign was confronting His Majesty Zahir-ud-din Babar 
Badshéh at Panipat, forty kéds from Dehli. 

Sultfén Ibr4him sent for Bahadar Khan, and received him 
with great consideration and honour. One day a party of 
Moghals made several of Sultan Ibrféhim’s men prisoners, and 
were carrying them off. Bahddar Khan, with a party of his 
own men, pursued, for forty kdés, and, having come up with 
them, a fight ensued. Several of the Moghals were killed, and 
Bahddar Kh&n returned with the men he had rescued. When 
this became known, the people of Dehli used to talk much in 
praise of Bahédar Khan ; but when Sultan [br4him understood 
that Bahfidar Kh&én had become popular among the people of 
Dehli, and that they were heart and soul devoted to him, he 
was very vexed and took alarm,t and became cool towards 
Bahddar Khan, and appeared to wish to be rid of him. Ba- 


* Hasan Khén Mewéti. Firishtah says (Briggs, vol. ii. pp. 58, 59) that 
his family had been renowned in Mewdt for two hundred years. He was 
killed by a musket-ball, fighting gallantly against Babar at the battle of 
Kénwah, in 933 a.n. The “ Muntakhab-ut-Tawérikh” says he fell by a 
sword-wound in the face, and that his followers threw his body into a 
well. It describes him as S &alS yils kdfir kalimah gt, ‘‘an infidel who 
repeats the creed,’’ evidently considering him to be very little of a Maho- 
medan.. His capital appears to have been at Alwér. Badédéni in the 
“ Muntakhab-ut-Tawérikh ” says that after his death he was personated by 
a pretender, who arose in 940 a.H., and again in 965 4.H., and says that Bairém 
Khan said that he did not at all resemble the true Hasan Khan, who was 
aman of royal presence. The pretender was eventually put to death by the 
Méwitis themselves. 

+ As is mentioned farther on, Sultén Ibréhim had become extremely un- 
popular among the nobles and people of Dehli, and a conspiracy was set on 
foot to poison him and to raise Bahddar Khan to the throne of Dehli in 
his place. The “Tab. Akbari’’ confirms this story, which is in itself far 
from improbable, but there seems no reason to think that Bahfdar Khén 
was privy to the plot; indeed, the action he took seems to negative this idea. 
Firishtah generally ourrvborates the story. 
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hédar Khan perceiving this, departed from him, and went to 
Jénpir. The inhabitants and nobles of Jénpur were very dis- 
satisfied with Sultén Ibrahim, and had sent a message secretly 
to Bahaddar Khan, inviting him to ‘come there, and promising 
to obey and support him to the utmost of their power. Prince 
Bahfdar Kh&n accordingly was about to go there, when he 
heard of the death of his father, Sultén Muzaffar, and went 
off to Gujarat. 

When Sultan Muzaffar heard that Prince Bahddar had gone 
away, offended, towards Bagar, he directed his wazfr, Khudé- 
wand Khan, to draw up a document consenting to the Prince’s 
request, and giving to him the increase of jdgir he desired, and 
ordered him to send the document to the Prince, so that he 
might return, Khud4wand Khan informed the Sultan that 
the Prince had gone on to Sultén Ibrahim Lédi, of Dehli, who 
was greatly pleased with his manners and character. On 
hearing this account the Sultén was exceedingly vexed,* and 
gave expression to his regret. Shortly after this he left Ah- 
madfbéd, and went to Muhamadébiéd. This is, at least, the 
account which is given by the writer of the “ Térikh-1-Bahadar 
Shéhi”; the story current in Gujarat will be related presently. 
At this time there was a scarcity of rain, which caused great 
disturbance and complaints among the people. Sultan Mu- 
zaffar lifted up his hands in prayer to God and said, ‘‘O Lord, 
if for any faults of mine my people are afflicted, take me from 
this world, and leave my people unharmed, and relieve them 
from this drought.” For the Sultén was tender-hearted, and 
could not bear the sight of the poor and wretched. Moreover, 
since the prayers of a Sultan are entitled to acceptance, so the 
arrow of his prayers reached its mark, and the rain of mercy 
fell from the heavens ; but the Sultén’s health began to break 
up, his appetite failed. One day he was listening to the com- 


* According to the ‘‘Tab. Akbari” he distinotly stated as his reason 
that he was afraid lest Bahddar Khan, by fighting against the Moghals, 
might involve the country of Gujarat in houtilities with the latter people. 
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mentary of the reader of the Kurdén, and observed: “I read 
more of the Kurfn now, in the days of my sovereignty, than 
I did before I came to the throne. This morning I have 
heard half of the reader's commentary. I trust to hear the 
other half in heaven.” All those present expressed a hope 
that he might live for a hundred and twenty years, but he 
said, ‘‘ No doubt men wish their lord to live long, and men 
themselves love this life; but I daily find myself getting worse, 
and my limbs are losing their power.” 

At last the Sultan felt that it was impossible he should ever 
get better, and while still sick, in the year H. 932 (a.p. 1526), 
he left Muhamadabéd and went to Barédah, otherwise called 
' Daulatébad, to take farewell of the place where he resided in 
his early life. After staying there a few days he went to 
Ahmadabad, to visit the tomb of his father, and from thence 
to the palace of Ghatmanddél. He grew weaker day by day, 
and for a month he had no inclination for food; but he one 
day went into the palaces within the city, and directed 
Khuzan Khan, one of his intimate companions, to distribute 
charity, saying: “ Khizan Khan, I have accumulated much 
wealth, for which I must account hereafter; wherefore, then, 
should I increase the account?” It was plain that his end 
was near. Eventually, when men altogether despaired of the 
Sultaén’s recovery, Prince Latif Khan, knowing that his brother 
Sikandar was the heir-apparent, was afraid that Sikandar would 
not suffer him to live. So on the Ist Jumédi-ul-awal he 
removed with his family to Baréddah. Some say that the 
Sultén gave him a hint todoso. On the 2nd of the month, 
after morning prayer, the Sultén sent for Sikandar Khan, 
and gave him salutary counsel as to the government of the 
State. He added: “ Do not injure your brothers, and do not 
any harm to your nobles upon suspicion, or evil will come upon 
the State.” Sikandar wept, and the Sult4n bade him farewell, 
telling him to go home and come back again. . 

The Sultén then went in a litter to the elephant-house and 
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the stables. He said, “I have taken leave of everyone else ; 
to-day is Friday, and I will now say farewell to all my house- 
hold, and ask their forgiveness.”” He accordingly asked the 
people of his offices for their forgiveness, and all, with heart 
and tongue and tearful eyes, expressed that forgiveness. After 
this he went into his sleeping-room, and ordered his atten- 
dants to remove his bed from off a couch which had belonged 
to his predecessors, and to place it on another; “ for this,” 
said he, ‘“‘ belongs to my successor.” When this was done, he 
heard the voice of the crier uttering the Sabbath summons to 
prayer. He said, ‘“‘I have not strength to go to the masjid 
myself’’; but he sent several of his attendants. After a short 
time he made his ablution, and said the prayers ; then he put 
up humble and earnest supplication for pardon. After that he 
stretched himself out on the couch, repeated the confession of 
faith three times, and rendered up his soul to heaven, leaving 
behind him a good and righteous name. He was buried in 
the mausoleum of Sultén Mahmid, over against the tomb of 
the holy Shékh Ahmad Khatti. This happened on the 2nd 
Jumaédi-ul-4khir, H. 932 (4.p. 1526). He had reigned fourteen 
years and nine months. It is said in Gujarft that no one of 
its kings excelled Muzaffar in understanding and learning and 
wisdom. 

It is related that once, on the night called the Night of 
Power* (27th Ramazan), Sultan Mahmud was conversing with 
holy and learned men, who were repeating stories and verses, 
when a certain wise man said, “In the Day of Judgment 
the sun shall descend from heaven, and shall burn up with its 
rays all the disobedient.t In that day he who can repeat the 

* “The Night of Power,” Shab-i-Kadr or Lailat-ul-Kadr. It is said that on 
this night all the vegetable creation bow in adoration of the Almighty, and 
the waters of the ocean become sweet (‘‘ Q4noon-i-Islam,” p. 258, 2nd ed.). 
Muhamadans are supposed to sit up the whole night, engaged in religious 
exercises ; and on those who thus sit up the angels are said to shower 
down hourly blessings till the morning. 

+ ‘The Sun of the Resurrection.”” The sun of the Resurrection is de- 


clared by the Kurdn (chap. Ixxv.) to be in conjunction with the moon, and 
tradition declares they both shall rise in the west. That it shall burn up 
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Kurfn by heart shall, with seven generations of his ancestors, 
find shelter with the Prophet of God, nor shall any harm 
happen to them, by reason of the words which he keeps en- 
closed in his-breast.’”’* The Sultan sighed sadly, and said, 
“None of my sons has been trained to this holy work, so that 
I might hope for this blessing.” 

Sultén Muzaffar was present at that meeting, and heard 
what Sult4én Mahmud said. A few days later he took leave and 
came to Barédah, which he held in jdgér, and gave himself up 
to learning the Kurfn and repeating it by heart. Indeed, by 
his excessive reading, aud by sitting up late at night, a weak- 
ness in his eyes was produced. His friends remonstrated 
with him, and recommended him to lay aside his work for a 
few days; but Khalil Khan said, ‘“‘ Even if it be the case that 
my reading and watching make my eyes red, that redness shall 
be to my advantage both in this world and in the next.” He 
laboured so hard that, in the space of a year and some 
months, he could repeat the entire Kurfu by heart. In the 
month of Ramazdn he went to the Sultan, and said that if the 
Sultén wished he was ready to repeat the whole Kurdu to him 
by heart. The Sult4n was delighted beyond all expression, 
and a little later on asked the Prince why he had learned to 
do this. He then recalled to the Sultan his exclamation in 
the assembly that night, and said he had then made up his 
mind to learn the Kurén by heart. The Sultén took him on 
one side and kissed his eyes and face, and praised and blessed 
him. It is related that after the Prince had finished his re- 
petition in that month of Ramazan, the Sultan said, “ How can 
I sufficiently thank and reward Khalil Khan, who has thus 
rescued me and my ancestors from the flames of the Sun of the 


the disobedient does not seem to be specifically foretold by the Kuran itself, 
but the tradition is not out of harmony with the general tenor of the pre- 
dictions of that work. Itis held that the sun will, on this day, be but a 
mile above the earth. 

* This story appears to be wholly traditional, nor is it clear on what 
authority it is founded. 
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Resurrection? The only thing I have to give is my kingdom, 
and that I will give to him in my lifetime: may it be a bless- 
ing to him!” On this he descended from his throne and 
placed Khalil Khfn on it, and himself sat down on another. 
The next morning he invited all the mulids, wazirs, nobles, 
and troops to a feast—such a feast, men say, as no king ever 
gave before; and after the feast was over, he informed all 
the guests of what had passed on the previous night—as to the 
disposal of the kingdom to Muzaffar, and the repetition of the 
Kurfn—and they all burst out into praises of the Sult4n and 
of the Prince. 

Another story is that the Sultan had a horse unsurpassed, in 
his days, for beauty and swiftness. It was reserved for the 
Sultfin’s own special riding. This horse was one day seized 
with gripes, and after they had given it all kinds of drugs 
without advantage, somebody said that if they gave it pure 
spirits * this would effect a cure. They did so, and the horse 
got well. The Master of the Horse made his report to the 
Sult4n saying: “To-day, such-and-such horse had gripes ; 
medicines were of no use, so at last we gave pure spirits, and 
the horse got well at once.” The Sultan bit the finger of 
sorrow with the teeth of regret, but he never rode that horse 
again. 

It is said that the Sultén, both during his reign and 
before it, would never taste anything intoxicating. One day 
Kiw4&m-ul-Mulk Sfrang begged him to take something of the 
kind. He replied: “Ah, no! Once, in my childhood, when 
I was about five or six years old, my foot slipped on stairs 
leading up to the top of the house, and I fell to the ground 
and was very much hurt and bruised. On this Hans Bai, my 
grandmother,t+ who had charge of my bringing up, gave me 


* To give spirits to a horse suffering from gripes is a very usual practice 
in Indian farriery, and in certain cases seems to be useful. [Cf. “The 
Griffin’s Aide-de-camp,” a veterinary work much valued in India, p. 164, 
Srd ed. (of 1860). ]} 

+ See ante, p. 289. 
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three cups of wine.* I became exceedingly sick, and came 
near to death. Hans B4éi saw in a dream a man who said to 
her, ‘You gave Khalil Khan wine?’ She answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
The man then said, ‘ Repent, and never again let wine touch 
bis lips, in order that he may now recover.’ She said, ‘I 
repent.’ And then she startedt and awoke; and inquired, and 
found that I was better. I remember that I tasted wine 
then, but the Lord Almightly has, since then, preserved me 
from such polluted things.” It is said that the Sulté4n would 
not mention the name of intoxicating drugs, and, if it were ne- 
cessary to speak of them, he used to call them by the name of 
“ pill,” so that to this day the people of Gujarat cal] ma'jin 
pill.” 

The Sultan never omitted any devotional rite, and always 
performed his ablutions before doing anything, following in 
all things the traditions of the Prophet of God. He always, 
moreover, had death in his mind, and thought of it with an 
anxious heart and tearful eyes. He was full of respect and 
kindness for the 7Ulem4, but did not consort with darwéshes ; 
indeed, he thought them a useless set, because they were ap- 
parently rivals of the ’"Ulem&.t When, however, he became 
acquainted with the holy Shékh Jiu, the son of Said Burhén- 
ud-din, surnamed Kutb-ul-’A’lam, he became, by intercourse 
with him, of a different mind, and used to listen to their 
teachings and to frequent their company, and was illumined 
by their wisdom. 

Many anecdotes of the Sultan’s excellence are current among 
the people of Gujarét. The following are some of them. 
Malik Allahiah,§ entitled Hazbar-ul-Mulk, one of the Sult&n’s 


* See what is said ante, p. 69 and note, as to “three cups” of wine. 

+ Lit. “Her foot slipped,” the well-known sensation which often awakes a 
sleeper. 

a Other MSS., “because the 'Ulem& imputed to them that they were 
Safis.” 

§ This story, ‘thongh senseless in itself, is merely given as a sample 
of the spirit in which the book is written, and of the manners of the 
times. 
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associates, had no son, and was greatly grieved at this circum- 
stance, so that he desired to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah 
to pray for a son; and, with tears in his eyes, waited on the 
Sultén, and begged for leave for that purpose. The Sultén 
desired him to wait, saying that the Lord might yet give him 
ason. The Malik waited accordingly. The Sultan fasted, and 
the next morning, after the prayers which he said on awaking, 
lifted up his hands to the Creator, and prayed that Malik 
Allahiah might bave a son. On Friday night of that same 
week he saw the Holy Prophet in a dream, who told him that 
Malik Allabiah should have two sons, but that, for this object, 
he must marry another wife. The Sultan, on hearing this, 
awoke in great delight, and, after performing the morning 
ablutions, returned repeated thanks to God. He then selected 
a girl out of his household, a Rajputni by birth and very pretty, 
and took her with him to Malik Allahiah’s house, and gave her 
to him in marriage, telling him that he would have two sons 
by her. Eventually a son was born, and the Sultan went 
to congratulate the Malik, and called the azdn in the 
child’s ear,* who was named Lutf-ullah.t Said Mahmid, 
son of Said Jalél Mandéwar-ul-Mulk, used to say that he knew 
the boy in the reign of Ahmad II., and that he then had the 
title of Hazbér-ul-Mulk. Another son was subsequently born, 
who also eventually gained a title. 

The Sultin had a strong love for the Prophet, and on his 
birthday always made a great feast in honour of his pure 
spirit, when he himself would pour water on the heads of the 
Saids and ’'Ulemé, all of whom he used to invite. And when 
they took leave he used to give to each money, clothes, and 
costly stuffs sufficient to last him for a year. 


* The Muhamadan custom is that, as soon as a new-born baby is wrapped 
in its swaddling clothes for the first time, it is carried out by the midwife 
to the male relatives and friends assembled on the occasion; then the 
azdn, or summons to prayer, is uttered aloud in his right ear and the 
creed in his left. This is usually done by the Khatib, or preacher, or any other 
person present. (“ Qénoon-i-Islim,” p. 6, 2nd ed.) 

+ As to naming children, see ‘‘ Qénoon-i-Islam,” pp. 7-21 (2nd ed.). 
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One day when he was reading the Kurfn and came upon a 
text regarding the Day of. Resurrection, he involuntarily burst 
into tears, and said, ‘Oh, what will my condition be in that 
day?” Midén Shékh Jiu, who was an intimate companion of 
the Sultan, said, ‘‘ I can tell! You have committed no great 
crime; your acts have been, for the most part, ordered in ac- 
cordance with the devotion and obedience which you owe to 
God. The people of the Lord are satisfied with, and grateful 
to you ; that day will exalt you to honour.” The Sultén wiped 
the tears from his eyes and said, “‘ There is a heavy load on my 
shoulders, that is the reason why I weep.” 

Said Jalal Bukhari Mandéwar-ul-Mulk used to say: “I was 
four years old when my father, Sdid Muhamad, was slain in 
battle. On the third day after his death, Asad-ul-Mulk, 
whose name was Shékh Jii Tamim, one of the Sultén’s great 
nobles, took me by the hand and led me into the Sultén’s 
presence, recounting the facts of my father’s death. The 
Sultén called me up and stroked my head and face, saying, 
‘This boy shall always be well off!’ From that day till I was 
ten years old I was continually about the Sultén, and never 
once saw the Sult4én angry with anyone, or do anything unkind. 
The Sult&én did not like Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, for he did not show 
him the respect due by a servant to his master; but because 
he had been an intimate associate of the late Sultfén he 
always showed him the greatest consideration. After Sultén 
Mahmiid’s death he was made dbddr ; andin the Ramazan, 
when the time for eating arrived, he used to bring water, and 
the Sultan used to receive it at his hands, but while doing 
so used to recite various texts and prayers as antidotes; still, 
out of kindness, would not relieve him of this duty. At last 
the Malik himself became aware of this state of things, and 
said to the Sultan, ‘‘ Your slave is old, and cannot perform the 
duties of dbdér.” The Sultan replied: “If you cannot, who 
can?” The Malik answered: “ My cousin. I was ddddr to 
his late Majesty when he was yet a prince; my cousin can 
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perform the duty: may it be entrusted to him as my 
deputy.”* 

During his entire life the Sultan never displeased any of his 
attendants, or used opprobrious names to anyone, but always 
spoke with propriety ; nor was anyone ever offended with him, 
on any account.t He used to say, “If I were left alone in a 
solitary place, no one would do me any harm, for I have never 
done, nor am I doing, harm to anyone.” 

One day the Sultén took a bath before prayers. The water- 
carrierst used to pour water over him, and, after bathing his 
body, he used to call for water to be poured over his face and 
hands. It so happened that in the darkness of the night a 
musk-rat fell into the boiler, and was boiled down, flesh, in- 
testines, bones, and all. The water-carriers being unaware of 
this, some of them took some water thence in a jar, and 
poured it over the Sultan’s face and hands, with all the intes- 
tines, skin, and flesh of the musk rat. The Sultén started aside, 
and, throwing himself into the bath again, dashed water over 
his face with his own hands. He then came out of the bath 
and went to prayers. After prayers he sent for the water- 
carriers, who came to him despairing of life. The Sultén asked 
how many men were employed on this duty. They replied, 
“One hundred.” . He said again, “Cannot this hundred do 
the work of one man properly? I am an old man, and can 
pardon the offender; but my sons are young—how will you 
satisfy them? You came to me in fear of your lives; how do 
you think it will be with my sons if you wait on them after 
this fashion? Will your lives be safe with them, you miserable 
men, if you are equally careless with them? I have said this 
to you that you may mend your behaviour.” Ultimately, 


* The text of this story varies greatly; the version here given is, how- 
ever, the only one which seems to yield sense. 

f See p. 291. 

{ The word is dftdb-chf. The business of these men was to prepare the 
water for baths and for ablutions, whether hot or cold. ‘‘ Jouhar,’’ the well- 
known author of the ‘‘ Tazkirat-al-Waki’at,” was dftdb-chf to the Emperor 
Humaiin, 
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during the reign of Sultfn Bahddar, the son of Sultén Mu- 
zaffar, these very same water-bearers poured some water a little 
too hot on the Sultfn’s hands, and he ordered boiling water 
to be poured on the tenderest parts of their bodies, so that they 
died upon the spot.* 

Said Jalél-ud-din Bukhéri told me that the Sultan used 
every day to write out ina formal handt a passage of the 
Kur&én, and when the volume was finished, he used to send it 
either to Makkah or to Madinah, for the use of persons who 
publicly recited the Kurén. One day, when he was employed 
on this work, he had just finished a page very neatly, and, being 
much pleased, exclaimed, ‘‘I have written this page particu- 
larly well.” The bystanders crowded round to look. One 
Latif-ul-Mulk, surnamed Soundh4é, who was on guard behind 
the Sultén with a drawn sword, was stupefied with opium, and 
let his sword fall on the Sultén’s wrist, and knocked the pen 
out of his hand, which, falling on the page, blotted it in several 
places. The rest of those present hustled Soundh& out of 
the room. The Sultan said nothing, but took out his pen- 
knife and erased the blots, rubbing some whitening over them, 
and drew a circle round them, and began to write again. 
When he had finished the passage he placed his pen in the 
pen-case, and said, ‘‘ Where is that Kand?” for in Hindi 
kand means ‘a bad smell,”t while soundhké means “a sweet 
odour.”§ Shekh Jiu Asad-ul-Mulk, taking advantage of this 
favourable opening, said, ‘ Your Majesty, he stands outside in 
great grief, and desires to say that he has committed a grievous 
offence, and that the Sultan may cut off his hands, or cast him 
under the feet of an elephant.” The Sultén remarked: ‘‘ What 


* The text is here necessarily paraphrased. 

+ Naskh. Firishtah says not only that the Sultén was himself a beautifal 
writer (an accomplishment very highly valued throughout the East), but 
that he was a great patron of those who wrote well, and mentions specially 
one Mullé Mahmid Siiiish, who came from Shiréz to Gujarat, and was 
received with much honour. 

t Lit. “ garlic.” 

§ Somdhd is the Gujarati word for a sweet scent, 
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good will it be to cut off his hands, or to cast him before an 
elephant ?—only don’t let him come before me again.” Shékh 
Jiu said, ‘It will be hard for him to be banished from your 
presence: where else can he go?” The Sultan said, “ Very 
well; only don’t let him eat ‘pill’ again, or get intoxicated.” 
So it came to pass that in the very same darddr the Shékh Jiu 
brought the man in again; he fell at the Sultén’s feet, was 
forgiven, and took up his sword and stood sentry behind the 
King again. . 

Shékh Jalél-ud-din also used to say that among the water- 
carriers there was a sharp and lively young boy, of whom the 
Sultén used to ask questions occasionally, and to get sharp 
answers, which amused him, After the Sult4n had bathed, 
and his body was rubbed dry, the attendants used to remove 
his turban, wipe his head, and then replace the turban. The 
Sultén would then loosen two or three folds of his turban, and 
twist them up again. The boy, one day, said: “Is the cloth 
of your turban very fine?” The Sultan said, “ Not particu- 
larly so, twenty of my servants wear finer; but you ought not 
to make impertinent remarks.” The boy said, “If one is not 
to make impertinent remarks the Sultén will not look well, for 
his waist-cloth and turban are like those of Mullfs and 
Bérahs.” Asad-ul-Mulk slapped the boy’s face, and he began 
to cry. The Sultén said, ‘‘ Why do you strike him? He is 
only a little boy, and talks as he hears his father and mother 
speak. Ido not mind his comparing my turban to those of 
Mullés, but I don’t like it to be said that it resembles those 
of Bérahs, for they are heretics.’* 

One day a spirit-seller gave a petition into the Sultén’s 
hand. He had on an iron ring, and in withdrawing his hand 
he tore the Sult4n’s sleeve. When the Sultan discovered that 


# The only object of inserting this story is the mention of the Bérahs 
and the position they then held among orthodox Muhamadans. For further 
account of this peculiar class see “ Rés M4l4,’’ pp. 843-4, note. They are of 
Hind& origin, and probably adhered to Hindd beliefs and practices to some 
extent. . 
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he was a spirit-seller he called for water, and washed his hands, 
and ordered that for the future all petitions should be given to 
one of his attendants, or be placed on the end of a stick, and 
should not be given direct into the Sultfén’s hands.* The 
Sult&n was wise and prudent, and therefore refrained from ex- 
travagance. Some covetous, evil persons have, for this reason, 
stigmatized him as parsimonious. But how can the Sultén be 
deemed parsimonious when he gave to Mahmid Khilji the 
entire land of M4lwah, with all its treasures, which he had won 
from Médini R46 with so much labour, as has been above re- 
lated? Unquestionably, other kings, such as Sultan Mahmiid 
and Muhamad, the son of Muzaffar,t dispensed money more 
freely than Sultén Muzaffar ; but there is a vast difference be- 
tween giving away money and giving away kingdoms. Never- 
theless, Sultan Muzaffar could be liberal too, but under proper 
circumstances. Muhit-ul-Mulk, a eunuch to whom Sult&én 
Bah4dar, the son of Muzaffar, afterwards gave the title of Khan 
Jeh4n, was, during the reign of Sult4én Muzaffar, employed as 
kotwdi in the administration of the city of Ahmadabad. He 
lived to a very great age, and it is said that he was unequalled 
in aptitude for his duties ; he could recognise a thief at once 
by his appearance. Once, going through the bdzdr, he saw a 
man sitting down; he stopped, and said to an executioner who 
accompanied him, called Jiw&n, “ Jiw&n, seize that man.” 
The bystanders were astonished, for the man had done nothing 
wrong, and they could not see the reason of the order; but 
when they seized and searched the man they found in his 
turban a number of keys for horse-chains, and it turned out 
that the man was the principal horse-stealer in the city. Khan 
Jehdn attained to such reputation that through four genera- 
tions of the Sultans of Gujarét he retained his lands and 
allowances undiminished, and during the whole of that time 
was never removed or suspended. Indeed, every King gave 
him promotion and additional allowances. 
* Lest they should pollute them. + ie. Muhamad I. 
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Once on a time this Khan Jehfin determined to make an 
inquiry as to persons who were dead, or who had emigrated.* 
On inquiry he found that, though there were many of the 
former, there was not one of the latter; for in those days 
Gujarat was a country so full of elegancies and delights that no 
foreigner who came there ever left it, nor did any native of the 
country ever settle elsewhere. On examination, he collected 
the arrears of the allowances of those who were dead, which 
amounted to a large sum of money, and took it to the Sultan. 
He asked what the money was, whence it came, and to whom 
it belonged. Muhit-ul-Mulk replied that it belonged to the 
Sultan, and the reason of its collection was that since the days 
of the first Sultan of the dynasty, Sult4n Muzaffar, every King 
had been granting allowances of various sorts, and that, up to 
the present time, no inquiry had ever been made as to those of 
the recipients who were dead, or who had gone away. This 
had now been done; the overdrawn allowances of those who 
had died had been recovered, and were represented by the sum 
which he had laid before the Sultan. The Sultan got violently 
angry, and grossly abused him,t saying, ‘‘ Everyone who is dead 
haa either left a son alive, or a daughter, or, at any rate, de- 
pendents and servants. I tell you you have done very wrong, 
and if you have done it of your own motion you have done very 
ill.” Afterwards the Sultan said, “ Take away this money, and 
give it back to the persons from whom you collected it, and 
beg their pardon.” And eventually he issued a general order 
to all administrating officers that, for the future, no allowance 
should be resumed on the death of its recipient, but should be 
divided according to the laws of inheritance. { 


* Literally, “ who had fled” (fardr¢). 

¢ The Sultaén’s language will not bear reproduction, and does not quite 
consort with his usual propriety of expression, as previously described. 

t This policy, if interpreted in its literal sense, is far more liberal than any- 
thing else in India, and, if carried to its full extent, would soon become im- 
practicable ; but more than one monarch, Hindéi and Muhamadan, professed 
to follow it. The idea is as old as the “Sakuntald,” in which the King is 
made to enunciate a similar decree. 
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A fixed sum was allotted to the poor of Makkah and Ma- 
dinah, and these were regularly remitted every year. Every 
year, also, ships were provided, free of cost, for those who were 
going to Makkah, and for their return ; and the expenses while 
on board were likewise defrayed by Government, so that they 
might not be compelled to spend their own money on them- 
selves, but should be in a position to dispense it all in 
charity. 

The Sultfén was a great proficient in all military exercises. 
He was such an admirable swordsman that he would take the 
carcase of a goat in his left hand, and cut it in two with asingle 
blow of the sword in his nght hand. The Sultéin* used to go 
about the city at night, and inquire into the condition of the 
poor, and of the people generally, and into the acts of the rich 
and noble. He would perambulate all the lanes and corners 
of the city, and listen to everything the people had to say, and 
in the morning he used to issue orders for punishment or com- 
pensation, as the case might be. One night he went into a 
masjid and found a man weeping bitterly. He asked the man 
what was the matter, and the latter complained that every 
night a certain debauched fellow used to force his way 
into his house, and that he could not keep him out, nor 
had he anyone to whom he could complain or who would re- 
dress him. The Sultén told him that he would not eat till he 
had slain this man, and told him to show the way to his house. 
That night, however, and the next also, the trespasser did not 
come. The third night the Sultén came to the masjid, and 
found the man weeping so bitterly that he did not notice the 
Sultén’s arrival. When he was aware of it, he said, ‘“‘ Fhe man 
has come to-night.” The Sultan said, “ Let us go. Shall I 
kill both, or the adulterer only?” The man replied, ‘The 


* The object of this story, which is one in substance the same as that told 
of many other Eastern potentates, is to illustrate the Sultén’s prowess as a 
swordsman; but in its outlines it may very likely be true. It is quite in 
accordance with Eastern ideas of justice, and the dilemma of the owner of 
the house in the end is very naturally described. 
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latter only.” When they came to the house they found the 
man, and the Sultén exclaimed, ‘“ You are here! to-night the 
retribution for your acts has overtaken you!” The man seized 
his sword, and, in anticipation of attack, made a cut at the 
Sultén. The Sultén parried the stroke, and with a return blow 
cut the man in two. Then the Sultdn felt faint, and sat down, 
asking the master of the house if he had anything to eat in the 
house, as he had eaten nothing since he vowed that he would 
not eat until he had killed the man. There was some bread of 
millet-flour, which the man gave the Sultén to eat. The owner 
of the house then said, “ But what am I to do now? The 
kotwdl will come, my house will be plundered. I shall be cast 
into prison, and taken before the Sultén.” The Sultén 
answered, “‘ I can remedy this also.” So he returned to his 
palace, and sent for the kotwd/ at once; and when the latter 
came he told him to go to such and such a house, in such and 
such a quarter, without attracting the notice of the neighbours, 
and that he would find a corpse lying there, which he was to 
bury quietly in a corner. The hofwdi acted accordingly. 

The Sultan, also, was a capital archer. He was hunting 
once in the province of Sérath, and in galloping after a deer he 
got separated from his men, and came suddenly upon a band of 
R&jput marauders. The Sultén attacked them with his arrows, 
killing several; the rest took to flight. Meanwhile, his fol- 
lowers came up, and found several RAjpiits lying dead, all killed 
by arrow wounds, on which they congratulated the Sultén and 
loudly praised his marksmanship. The Sultan, also, was a very 
skilful wrestler, so that not even-leading wrestlers could com- 
pete with him, and he could put any wrestler of his day on his 
back. He was very skilful, also, in the art of breaching fortifi- 
cations ; in fact, if he took up any new art, it always. appeared 
as if he had learned it before, he had so quick an intelligence ; 
moreover, in wit and repartee he had no equal in his day.* 


* Several specimens of the Sultén’s wit are given, but they hardly deserve 
repetition, and would scarcely be reputed witty by a European audience. 
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The Sultfin was also acquainted with all other arts, among 
them with music ; he was, indeed, a very accomplished musician, 
and was a most accurate player. He had both a very pleasant 
voice and could perform on any instrument which came to 
hand—rub4b, sarmandal, or any other.* Many of the best 
living musicians took service with the King, and he himself 
was skilled in every part of musical science. One day he said, 
at an entertainment, “‘ Is there any singing-woman now-a-days 
who can perform a swdng sarasti?’’+ that is to say, who could 
appear in character as Sarasti{ (Sarasvati), and by word of 
mouth describe its meaning. ‘‘ The Hindu books say,” he went 
on to remark, “that the best poets, the sweetest singers, the 
most skilful musicians, and the most graceful dancers are re- 
quired to produce a swdng. We must have, therefore, some- 
body who is endowed with all these accomplishments, and she 
ought, also, to be very beautiful both in face and person.” In 
reply, the persons asked said, “ The representation of a swdng 
is a very difficult thing. The only person at the present day 
who is capable of doing what you want is Your Majesty’s 
dancing-girl, Champ4, who excels in such things.” The Sultan 
said, “Then let her do it,” and desired them to prepare every- 


* A list of instruments is given, except the rubdéb, which was something 
between a guitar and a banjo. The instruments are all of Hindi origin 
apparently. 

+ Swdng is the ordinary Hindd term for a dramatic performance. Of the 
excellence of some of the old Sanskrit dramas nothing need be said here. 
Even now, dramatic performances of sorts, specially those which are comic 
and satirical, are much in vogue in many parts of India, and the passion of 
the Burmese for them is well known. They supply a sort of literature of the 
unlearned, and often deal with current events in a satirical or melodramatic 
manner. 

{ Sarasvati. Apparently the principal character of this dramatic piece was 
Sarasvati, the Hindi goddess of eloquence and learning. She was also the 
patroness of music and the arts. No knowledge seems to survive as to the 
nature of this particular drama, Swdng Sarasti, but, from the account given, it 
would seem to have comprised specimens of the varied accomplishments over 
which the goddess presided. The hans, or rdghdms, is a quasi-fabulous bird, 
of great prominence in Sanskrit literature, and which was one of the appa- 
nages of the goddess Sarasvati. One of its qualities was the capability of 
separating milk from water when the two were mixed, a constantly quoted 
emblem of the separation between truth and falsehood in the administration 
of justice. The common Indian flamingo, which has a kind of straining appa- 
ratus on the sides of its beak, is, by natives of the present day, supposed to 
represent the true rdjhdns. 
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thing that was required for the purpose. They said they had 
everything that was wanted, except a hdns, which is a species 
of water-fowl—for the play turns upon this. The Sultén de- 
sired them to summon all the jewellers in the city, and gave 
jewels and gold to make the Adns. In six months it was ready, 
and then the Sultén gave an entertainment. Champé, the 
dancing-girl, came in in a guise so lovely that no language can 
describe it. First, there was a witty dialogue, interspersed 
with poetry; then a musical performance, which fairly drove 
the audience wild with delight; and dances followed, such as 
had never been seen before, and everybody was agreed that 
never in the world had there been such a dramatical per- 
formance. 

Historians are unanimous that Muzaffar was distinguished 
by his great clemency. He carried it, however, to such a 
length that criminals, the turbulent and rebellious, lost all fear 
of punishment, and took to highway robbery and violence with- 
out apprehension, and impure libertines shed blood even within 
the city itself. The entire administration of the city was prac- 
tically in the hands of Kiwfm-ul-Mulk Sfrang and Malik 
K6bi, the Brahman,* who paid no regard to the Sultén’s orders, 
and did whatever pleased themselves, whether the Sultan liked 
it or not. The Sult4én would not extend the hand of punish- 
ment from out of the sleeve of patience, or draw the dagger of 
vengeance from its sheath ; and when the people complained to 
him he would say, “ You must pray, and I also will pray, to 
the Almighty to put an end to oppression and the oppressor.” 
It is said that the reason of his forbearance was as follows: 
When Sultén Mahmud died, the nobles were much divided in 
Opinion as to his successor. Some of them said, ‘“ Khalil Khan 
has the disposition of a Mull4, and has no kingly dignity ; his 
son, Bahédar Kh4&n, would be a better choice, for he has all the 
qualities befitting the royal degree.” Still, however, some of 


* Sea notes, ante, pp. 249, 265. These two men seem to have been close 
allies, and to have played into each other’s hands. 
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the nobles leaned to Khalil Khan, and Malik Kiw&m-ul-Mulk 
Sfrang and Malik K6bi said, ‘‘The Sultan, during his life, 
himself selected Khalil Khan as his successor. For our parts, 
we are unable to acquiesce in setting aside his decision.” 
Everybody agreed, and so Khalil Khan was placed on the 
throne. This loyalty of theirs was accepted as an excuse for 
all their misdoings, as, for example, when the infidel Rand 
came down, by their connivance, on Nizim-ul-Mulk. This was 
completely proved to the Sultan, but his regard for these men 
was not in the least shaken. At last, however, a matter 
occurred, as will be now related. Malik K6bi was very fond of 
pleasure, and especially of giving entertainments. He collected 
a great number of dancing-girls, and on every occasion of an 
entertainment roses were brought in heaps to his house, so that 
if anyone else wanted roses on such days none were to be had 
in the ddzdrs. Among his dancing-girls was one called Dh&su, 
of great beauty. It so happened that a young man, named 
Ahmad Khifn, of the Téh tribe, a connection of the Sult4n’s,* 
fell in love with her before he had seen her, and on one of these 
festival nights disguised himself as a torch-bearer,t but was 
detected, seized, and beaten till he was nearly at the last gasp. 
The Malik then got frightened, and pretended not to have re- 
cognised Ahmad Khan, and tried to make his peace with him, 
professing that he was quite unaware who he was, and that if 
he wished to be present at the entertainment he should have 
let him know, and in such case he would have been most happy 
to invite him. Then he called for his own pdlki, and, placing 
Ahmad Khan in it, sent him home. The next day Ahmad 
Khan died of the beating. The Sultan was told, and was ex- 
tremely grieved. The relatives of Ahmad Khan demanded the 
punishment of the offender. The Sultan sent him privately 
out of the way ; but in the evening Malik K6bi went from the 
Sultén’s palace to his own house along the public high road, 


* The Sultan’s mother was of the Tah tribe. See ante, p. 289. 
t+ And got into the assembly in that disguise. 
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and the relatives of Ahmad Khan set upon him and wounded 
him, but none of the wounds were severe. The kétwél, next 
morning, reported the affair to the Sultén, and detailed the 
nature of Malik Kobi’s wounds. Malik Kiw4m-ul-Mulk said 
that Malik K6bi was a loyal Brahman, and that the wounds 
inflicted by the disloyal would never hurt him. The Sultén 
took no apparent notice, but in his heart felt that it was not 
prudent to let a wounded snake escape. So he gave an order 
for the hdldn, that is, the “‘ plunder,” of Malik K6bi’s house ; 
the people rushed in, and in the twinkling of an eye cleared 
everything away of all the Malik possessed. Malik Kébi 
himself they brought, with his hands bound, before the 
King, and prayed that the Sultan would order his execution. 
The Malik said: ‘‘I am a Brahman, I was a beggar. By your 
father’s favour I rose to my present position. What I had was 
the Sultén’s. It now has all been plundered. If two things 
had passed into the Sultén’s possession, nothing else would give 
me any regret: one, a dancing-girl of unequalled beauty ; the 
other, certain jewels, such as are rarely to be found except in 
the houses of Sulténs. But all has now been plundered and 
lost.” The Sultén said, “Thou camest from nothing, to 
nothing thou shalt return,”* and then added, “ By this infidel’s 
oppression many Musulmaéns have suffered sorrow. Put him 
to death.” All present rejoiced at this order, and killed that 
accursed infidel as they would kill a dog. 

When Sultén Mahmud departed this life, and Sultén Mu- 
zaffar ascended the throne, several of the more prudent com- 
panions and disciples of Shékh Jit Said Muhamadt represented | 
to him that it would be decorous on his part to pay a visit to 
the new Sultén with a fdtihah, and congratulate him. The 
Sidid replied that he had not latterly been on good terms with 
the father of the new Sult4n, and that the latter was, more- 
over, a young man, and that young men did not usually much 


* Some MSS. expand this speech, and give it in verse. 
+ The chief of the Batéh Bukhériat Saids at that time. 
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affect darwéshes. His friends urged that the throne of 
Gujarét had been conferred on the existing dynasty by the 
Shékh’s ancestors, and that it would only be in conformity with 
ancient custom if he went to the Sult4n; moreover, even if the 
. late Sultfén had not sufficiently recognised the merits of dar- 
wéshes, still, his son was wise and learned, and might do so. 
Finally, in accordance with the requests and good endeavours 
of his wiser friends, the Saint started for Champénir. When 
he arrived there all the nobles and wazirs, most of whom were 
his disciples, came out to meet him, and escorted him to the 
Sultfin’s palace. They brought him to a place near the private 
apartments of the Sultan. The porters ran off to inform the 
King of his arrival. The Sultdén, unaware of the Saint's pre- 
sence close at hand, said, ‘‘ He has expressed his ill-will to- 
wards my father ; what will he say of me?” ‘The Saint over- 
heard this speech, was offended, and, without waiting for an 
interview, set off home. Shortly after this, the Sultan went to 
Ahmadabad, but did not act as was usual, that is to say, when 
he passed the tomb of Shékh Ahmad Khatti he did not get off 
his horse and visit the shrine, but, without dismounting, merely 
recited a fdtihah over his horse’s head, and then passed on ; 
neither did he take any notice of the Saint.* 

Shortly after this the Sultan was taken very ill. It was just 
at the period of the annual festival held at the tomb of Shékh 
Ahmad Khatti. The night before the feast the Sultan said, 
‘¢ To-morrow is the festival of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutéb; send 
some cooks to Sarkhéj, and prepare food to be offered in honour 
of his pure spirit, for I shall myself go there to-morrow.” 
They acted upon his orders. That very night the Sult4n, in a 
dream, saw the saint Kutb-ul-Kutéb,t who said to him, “O 
Muzaffar, why do you not come to my house?” The Sultén 
asked him, “ Where-is it?” The Saint rejoined, “It is at 


* Who probably had come out on the road to pay his respects. 
+ The spirit of the deceased Saint Ahmad Khatti, called “ Kutb-ul- 
Kutab.” 
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Batéh, in the house of the Shékhs, that is to say, in Shékh 
Jii’s house. Whosoever visits Shékh Jiu’s house, visits also 
mine, and whosoever does anything to please him, pleases me. 
Go to his house, that the illness under which you are suffering 
may be exchanged for health.” Next morning the Sultén 
called for his pélkf, and set off for Bat6éh. That same night 
Kutb-ul-Kut&b also appeared to Shékh Jiu, and said, “ To- 
morrow Muzaffar will come; be merciful, and pass your hand 
over his head and back, and pray to the Almighty to restore 
him to health.” The next morning, before the Sultdén arrived, 
the Shékh said to his friends and companions that the Saint 
Kutb-ul-Kut&b had shown him that the Sultén was coming, 
and that they must therefore prepare food for him; and he 
sent also to the houses of all persons in Batéh who were his 
disciples to collect any victuals they might have. A few 
minutes later news came that the Sultan was coming. When 
he came to ‘Ainpurah the Sultén sent on one of his servants 
with a message to the Saint to say that he was hungry, and 
begged that the Saint would have some food ready for him. 
The Sultén came up shortly after, and, on arriving at the tomb 
of Kutb-ul-Kutéb, he got out of the pdlkt, and, after perform- 
ing the usual ceremonies, he turned to the Saint, and then 
these two great men looked at each other and smiled. At last 
the Saint said gently, ‘““Since you have decided to seek the 
company of the darwéshes, they also desire your companion- 
ship.” The Sultan then cast himself at the Saint’s feet. The 
Saint passed his hand over the Sultan's head and face, and then 
stood on one side. All the young princes, in turn, cast them- 
selves at the Saint’s feet, and were presented to him; and the 
Saint then took them all to his hoase, and conversed with 
them. When the Saint perceived the Sultan’s excellent qualities 
as a King, and as a man, he honoured him with his friendship. 
The Saint at length departed, and, going into his female apart- 
ments, sent out food for the Sultan. The latter begged the Saint 
to join them. The Saint at first declined, but when the Sultan 
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pressed him he came out and ate with them. The food was of 
the very best. When he had finished eating, the Sultan lay 
down to rest, but, rising at the time of midday prayer, per- 
formed his devotions under the guidance of the Shékh.* After- 
wards the Sultén sat and conversed with the Shékh, and 
described to him the history of his illness. He said that he 
occasionally lost consciousness, and his spirits became much 
depressed ; but since he had seen the Saint he felt somewhat 
better, and now hoped that he would recover altogether. The 
Saint prayed for the Sultén, and dismissed him. The Sultén 
afterwards remarked to his friends, “If I had not waited on 
the Saint, I should never have understood the delight of his 
acquaintance, and my life would have been wasted if passed in 
separation from him.” From that day the Sultfin became 
thoroughly devoted to the darwéshes. 

Sultan Muzaffar was so merciful that he was known as 
** Muzaffar the Clement.” He had eight sons—(1) Sikandar 
Khan, (2) Bah&dar Khan, (3) Latif Khan, (4) Chand Khan, 
(5) Nasir Khén, (6) Ibréhim Khan, &c.; and he had two 
daughters, R4ji Rukiah, wife of ’A’dil Sh4h Burhanpuri, and 
R&ji ’A’shiah, wife of Fateh Khan, Prince of Sindh. Sikandar 
Kh&n and the two daughters were born of the same mother, 
Bibi R&éni. The mother of Bahddar Khan was Lakham BaAi, 
daughter of a Gohil Réjput. The mother of Latif Khén was 
R4j Bai, sister of Mahipat Rfna, a Réjpit. Chand Khan, 
Nasir Khan, Ibr4him Khan, and the other two sons were born 
in the harem. The control of the household of the kingdom 
and of the army were allin the hands of Bibi Réni. Seven 
thousand servants who ate the bread of the State were in her 
employ. 

The Sultén named Sikandar Khén his heir-apparent during 
his life-time. He had not much confidence in his other sons.t 

#* That is, as is Muhamadan custom, the Saint knelt with the Sult4én behind 
him, and led in all the prayers and genuflexions. 


+ Firishtah and the “ Tab. Akbari’”’ both give a different account, and say 
that when he found he was dying someone told him that the army and Court 
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He gave each of them two or three villages that their 
means of living might be similar. Bah&dar Khén held two 
villages in jégir, one called Kénj, nine kés from Ahmad&béd 
near Mahmud4bad, the other Koh4, ten kés from the before- 
mentioned city, also Nabtah, near the village of Batdh, all the 
villages near which, except N&btah, were appropriated for the 
maintenance of the tomb of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kut&b. Prince 
Bahadar was frequently at Bat6éh, and was enrolled as a dis- 
ciple of the holy Shékh Jiu, who liked ad and showed him 
much kindness. 

Out of respect to Bahddar Khén, the Saint used always to 
address him as “ Bahddar Shah,” some say as “ Bahddar Shéh, 
Sultén of Gujardt.’”’ One day, at any rate, he made Bahddar 
Kh&n sit by him on his bed, and said publicly, “ This man will 
some day be Sultan of Gujarat,” and everybody present accord- 
ingly offered their respects, and did homage to him. This 
story got abroad, and when Bibi Rani heard of it she was ex- 
ceedingly disturbed and distressed. She told the King that 
she was alarmed and anxious, and desired that he would take 
Sikandar Khan to the Saint, and say that he had designated 
that Prince as his successor, and that he would entreat the 
Saint to concur in this decision, and to pray for Sikandar Khan 
and to show him favours. The Sultén replied that Bahfddar 
Kh&n had a jdgtr near Batéh, and was thus continually wait- 
ing upon the Saint, and that the darwéshes were always pleased 
with those who danced attendance on them. He desired that 
the Raéni would be of good cheer, for he had already notified 
that Sikandar Khan was to be his heir, that the troops and the 
people were all in his favour, and that both Bahd4dar Khfén and 
the Saint very well knew that Sikandar Khan had been so 
appointed. He would, however, he said, go the very next 
morning to Shékh Jiu, and apprise him again of his intentions 


were divided, part wishing for Sikandar Khan, but the majority for Latif 
Khan, and that he answered, ‘‘ And what of Bahddar Kh4n; is there no news 

of him?” from which speech it was inferred that he thought of him as a 
successor. 
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as to his choice of a successor, and would beg the Saint to 
bless Sikandar Khan. Bibi R&ni thanked the Sult&én, but 
entreated that he would take Sikandar Khan with him to the 
Saint, present him to the latter, and beg his blessing for the 
Prince. The next morning Sult4n Muzaffar went to the Saint, 
with all his sons, and had presented all of them to the Saint 
except Sikandar Khan. Just then Baha&dar Khan came in, 
made a saldm, and sat down between the Sult4n and Sikandar 
Khaén.* The Sultan, who was in earnest conversation with the 
Saint, was unaware that Bahdfdar Khan had come here, or 
where he had seated himself. The Sultan began to recom- 
mend Sikandar Khan to the Saint’s favour, and said, “ You 
know that Sikandar Khan is the eldest of my sons; he is also 
the most able and the best. I have therefore selected him to 
be my heir.” So saying, he put out his hand behind him, and 
laid hold of the hand of Bahfdar Khan, thinking that it was 
the hand of Sikandar, and added, “ Will you pray for this man, 
that the Lord Almighty may make him Sultén of Gujarat?” 
The Saint replied, “‘ Your request has found acceptance with 
the King of Kings. This man shall be Sultén of Gujarat, and 
shall, moreover, conquer other countries besides GujarAt.”’ 
The Sultén looked round in delight at Sikandar Khan, and 
then found that he held the hand of Bahddar Khan in his. 
The Sult&n was quite aghast, but the Saint added, ‘‘ Your wish 
also shall be fulfilled.” The wiser of the people of Gujarat, 
however, understood that the ball of good fortune in the game 
of chaugént+ was with Bahddar Khan, and that Sikandar Khan 
had lost the kingdom of his forefathers. 

The Sultén took his departure, and on his way home said to 
some of those about him, “ Did you not see how improperly 
that little kalandar{ (meaning Baha&dar Kh&n) behaved to-day 
in seating himself above his elder brother? ”’ and he said to 

* They were apparently seated on a carpet in front of the Saint. 

+ The celebrated game closely approaching to “ polo.”’ 


A religious devotee devoted to poverty, probably meant in the sense of 
‘that little hypocrite.” 
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Sikandar Khan, “ Why did you let your brother take pre- 
cedence of you?” But Sikandar Kh4n was silent. The next 
day the Sultan summoned all the nobles, wazfrs, and officers 
of the State, the paymasters and officers of the army, and 
sundry of the public with whom he was acquainted, and said 
to them, “ Be it known to you all that Sikandar Kh&n will be 
Sultan after me. You are all bound to obey him.” ll pre- 
sent concurred, and expressed their thanks. The Bibi and 
Sikandar Kh&n were both satisfied, but they did not think of 
the Divine decree, and were unaware of the calamities of the 
future. After this, though it had before been understood that 
the Sultén intended Sikandar Khén to be his heir, yet, as it 
was now formally announced, the troops and everybody else 
began to pay court to Sikandar Khan. The latter began to 
indulge the jealousy which he always felt for Bahfdar Khén, 
and longed for his destruction. Bahadar Khan, therefore, 
took shelter with the Saint, living at Batéh, and was con- 
stantly in attendance on the Saint, who (as said above) was 
very fond of him. Bahadar Kh&n, however, used occasionally 
to play boyish tricks upon the people of Batéh. Sometimes he 
would knock their turbans off, and sometimes set his Georgian 
dogs* at those whom he disliked. There was one of Shékh 
Jid’s porters, named Kabil, who was given to taking opium. 
Bahddar Khan used to give him presents, and food, and sweet- 
meats. One day he seized this man, tied up the legs of his 
drawers at the bottom, loosed the string which confined them 
round his waist, and slipped in a musk-rat. The man’s legs 
and body were much scratched, and the blood ran from the 
wounds. In this condition he rushed before the Saint to com- 
plain. Some of the people present detested Bahadar Khan, 
and said that he was in the habit of knocking people’s turbans 
off, and of setting dogs at them, and that one man had only 
escaped being torn to pieces by flying and taking refuge in a 


* This word is not given in all the MSS. It probably means the hairy 
dogs known to Europeans as “‘ Persian greyhounds.’ 
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house. On hearing this the Saint got very angry, and said 
that the hated dogs of Firangis should tear Bahfdar Khan to 
pieces. On hearing this, Bahfidar Khfn was very penitent, 
and confessed his error; but the decree of fate prevailed in the 
end. 

At length Sikandar Khfn, in his envy of Baha&dar Khan, 
began to compass his death. Bahadar Khan, becoming aware 
of this, arranged his plans with a few faithful attendants to go 
to Dehli, and then went to take leave of the Saint, and told 
him that he had spoken to the Sultén on the subject of his 
brother's designs, and that the Sultén replied that he himself 
was old and weak, and that the doctors talked to him about 
curing a disease which was incurable; that God would give 
the kingdom to whoever was best fitted for it, and that Bahadar 
Kh&n would be acting against his own interests in going away. 
Why, the Sultan asked, could he not go into hiding for a time? 
“‘T have therefore,” said Bahadar Khén, “ determined on going 
to Dehli.” The Saint said that the kingdom of Gujarat was 
undoubtedly destined for him, but not in the immediate pre- 
sent. He therefore thought it would be wise for him to travel 
for a while, and so dismissed him. Bahddar Khf&n said, on 
going away, that if the kingdom of Gujarft was to come to him 
the income of his jagir (during his absence) might be expended 
on the poor, or on feasts at the tomb of the Kutb-ul-Kutéb. 
When the Saint was bidding Bahfdar Khf&n farewell, he asked 
Bahddar Khan if he wished for anything else besides the king- 
dom of Gujarét. Bahadar Khan answered that he desired 
exceedingly to wrest the fort of Chitér out of the hands of 
infidels, and to make it over to the Musulm4ns, in retribution 
for what the accursed R&én4 had done at Ahmadnagar, when he 
slew so many Musulméns and carried their women away captive. 
The Saint fell into a fit of profound meditation. Bahddar 
Khan repeated what he had said, but the Saint returned no 
answer; when he asked the third time the Saint said that the 
thing was possible, but that the fall of Chitér was conditional 
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on the Sultfén’s own destruction. Bahfdar Khfén exclaimed 
that he was willing to sacrifice a hundred lives for that object. 
The Saint said, “‘ Be it so; I cannot control fate.” 

Shékh Jit then said, “ This is our last interview; you will 
soon come back, but you will not find me here.”* He then 
entreated Bahaddar to be kind to his son Said Mahmid, other- 
wise known as “ Shéh Badah,” who would, he said, be depen- 
dent on Bahddar's protection. Bah&dar Kh&n then went to 
ChimpAnir, and, having obtained a little money there, went off 
towards Dehli. He went first to BAnsbdlah, and thence to 
Chitér. The R4&na of that place received him with kindness, 
and showed him all possible attention. The R&n&’s mother 
was a very sagacious woman, and used to call Bahdfdar Khan 
her “son.” The nephew of the R4n& was much looked up to 
by the RAjptits, for he was the son of the RAén4’s elder brother, 
who was dead, and the R&jpits regarded him as filling the 
place of his father, who had been a very remarkable man. 
This nephew invited Bahfdar Kh4én to an entertainment at 
his house, and, after a day of amusement and pleasure, in the 
evening an entertainment was given. Among the dancing- 
girls was one of singular beauty, who danced exquisitely. 
Bah&dar came nearer, to look at her, and the R4énaé’s nephew 
said, “‘ Do you recognise her, and know who she is?” Bahddar 
Khf4n said, “ Tell me.” That ill-omened wretch replied, “‘ She 
was the daughter of the K4zi of Ahmadnagar,+ and when the 
Rén& sacked Ahmadnagar I went to the K4zi’s house, killed 
him, and carried off thia girl; the rest of his women and girls 
were carried off by the other R&jputs.”. He had not finished 
speaking when Bahadar Khan struck him across the loins with 
his sword, and cut him in two. A great uproar arose. Ba- 
hdédar Kh&n stood firm, his sword dripping with blood; the 
R&jptits crowded round to kill him. Then the mother of the 

* According to the lithographed edition, the Saint died in the year u. 981, 
in which year, also, these events are said to have taken place. 


t The MSS. give somewhat differing versions of this story. That in the 
Hyderébéd MS. has been here chiefly followed. 
20 
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R&n& rushed in with a drawn dagger, and declared that she 
would rip herself upif anyone killed Bahadar Khan. When 
the Rén4 heard the facts, he said that the infatuated young 
man, his nephew, had only been treated as he deserved for 
uttering such language to a prince of Gujarat, and he forbade 
anyone to injure Bahfdar Khén. The R&n4 added that if 
Bahfédar Khfn ‘had not killed his nephew he should have done 
so himself. Shortly afterwards Bahddar KhA&n, finding that he 
was looked upon somewhat coldly in Chitér, left that place 
and went to Mew&t. There Hasan Khin MewAti met him with 
all honour, and offered him tribute, which the Prince would 
not accept. Afterwards, Hasan Khan asked if he desired to 
attack Gujarat, for in that case they were ready to assist him 
with money and troops to do so. Bahddar Khan thanked them 
for their loyalty to him, but said that he could not do anything 
so wicked as to attack his father. For the present, moreover, 
he was about to travel; afterwards, the Almighty knew what 
would happen.* 


* As to Hasan Khén Mewit{, see note ante, p. 278. 
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CHAPTER X. 


REIGN OF SULTAN SIKANDAR, SON OF MUZAFFAR. 


Sutta’n Srkanpar ascended the throne on Friday, the 22nd 
Jumédi-ul-dkhir, aH. 9382 (7th April, a.p. 1526), when his 
father Sultfn Muzaffar died, and he shortly afterwards* went 
away to Muhamadabdéd. It is said that: he went away without 
caring to visit the tombs of the holy men at Batéh, andwhen 
he was passing the tomb of the holy Burhén-ud-din he did not 
go in nor speak to Shékh Jiu, the grandson of Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, whom they called the second Makhdim-i-Jahénién ; 
but, on the contrary, said to those about him, ‘“ This is the 
man who said that Bahédar Khan would be Sultan of Gujarat. 
He lied, and the man himself is a wanderer on the face of the 
earth.” When Shékh Jiu heard this he said, ‘“ We must not 
be perplexed; what God wills is coming to pass, and will 
appear at His right time.”” When he arrived at MuhamadabAd, 
according to the practice of his ancestors, he there took his 
seat upon the throne on the 25thf of the same month. Every 

* According to the “ Térikh-i-Alff,’? which other authorities corroborate, 
Sikandar left Ahmadaébéd three days after his father’s death. 

+ The text is here very corrupt; but the recension above adapted is 
supported by s comparison of MSS. and by the “ Tab. Akbari,” which says that 
the Sultan “ gave the holy man the lie,” and “‘ spoke unseemly words.” The 


Saint and his followers probably came out on the road to meet the Sultén 
and make their obeisance to him, and this interview took place as he was 
passing. 

{ This date is probably incorrect. If the king remained three days after 
his father’s death at Ahmadabad (as he would naturally do for his father’s 
obsequies and other business), he could not well have reached Muhamadaébad 
by the 25th. The correct date is, probably, the 28th or 29th, for the length 
of his reign is everywhere given as one month and sixteen days, and he was 
murdered on the 14th Sha’ban, 

20 * 
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man who had served him in former days he advanced to a high 
position and title. He gave away one thousand seven hundred 
horses to his own followers, and from that cause the ministers 
and nobles of the late reign* were offended and alienated. He 
even offended ’Im4d-ul-Mulk Khush-kadam, who was aking in 
his own way, and who had brought him up and pushed his 
interests. . 

Intelligence now came that Latif Khan had set himself up 
in the hill country of Sultfnpir and Nandarbér, with the 
support of Bhim R&éjah of Munk4é,t and that several amirs 
were in correspondence with him. Sultén Sikandar raised 
Malik Latif to the title of Sharzah Kh4n, and sent him with 
three thousand horse to drive Latif Khan out of the moun- 
tains. When he entered the hills the Rajputs and KoOlis, 
having seized the passes on the road, attacked him, and after a 
sharp struggle Sharzah Kh4n and several other chiefs of name 
were killed, and it is said that one thousand two hundred 
Musulmfns fell. On hearing of this the Sultén sent Kaisar 
Khf&n with a large army. 

About this time sundry nobles having gained the confidence 
of ’"Im&d-ul-Mulk, told him that the Sultén had a design upon 
his life, and that he must be on his gnard. *Imad-ul-Mulk 
said, “‘ If the Sultan has resolved to take my life, why should I 
not be beforehand and attempt his? ” 

One night the Sultén saw in a dream Kutb-ul-Kutéb, Sh&h 
?A'lam, and Shékh Jii; Muzaffar Sh&h was also with them. 
Muzaffar Shéb said to Shékh Jiu, ‘‘ Surely it is not fated that 
Sikandar Khan should descend from the throne on which he is 
seated?” The holy Shékh Jiu said, “ Yes, it is even so.” 
The Sultén awoke from his dream greatly alarmed, and told 
Yakub, entitled Darié Khan, what had happened, and said, 


* Who probably apprehended that they would be supplanted by the king’s 
ersonal favourites. 
+ Raéné& of Manké. The “Tab. Akbari”’ calls him R&jah of the jungles of 
Chitér; it says the retreat of the Gujardt army was cut off, and that more 
than 1,700 fell. | 
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‘‘T am perfectly certain that Bahfdar Khan is coming, and 
that there will be war between him and me.” The writer of 
the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Bahfdar Sh&hi” says that he was told of the 
dream by Yisaf, the son of Latif-ullah, who got the story 
from Daria Khin himself.* The King went out to play 
chaugdn, and when the first watch of the day was passed, 
he returned to his palace and took his repast, and then 
slept. Everyone went to his own home. Said Jaldl-ud-din 
Manowar-ul-Mulk once said to me, “I and my brother Said 
Burhdn-ud-din were standing in the ddzdr when the Sultén 
passed by, returning from chaugdén. [Every soul, male and 
female, came out of the houses and of the shops to gaze on the 
Sultén’s beauty. The very angels of heaven would have been 
surprised and astonished at the Sultan's beauty.” 

After a while, the traitor ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk, with his head and 
ears wrapped up, and followed by forty or fifty fierce horsemen, 
went to the palace. When he passed through the ddzdr some- 
one exclaimed, ‘ It is but sixteen dayst to-day since we hailed 
the Sultaén’s accession, and now in a few minutes the kingdom 
will pass away from him, Nor is he aware that the angel of 
death, in the guise of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, is on his way to his 
palace to take away his life.” 

Only a short time elapsed when an outcry arose that ’Im4d- 
ul-Mulk had killed the Sultén.{ As the news spread dis- 


* The various texts differ extremely as to what immediately follows. The 
version of the lithographed text has been mainly followed; indeed, the 
variation is not so much as regards the sense, but only as to the wording of 
the narrative. 

¢ ‘‘Sixteen days.’? One month and sixteen days is meant, apparently. 

¢ The story as above given in the text (which is abstracted in the ‘ Mirét- 
i-Ahmadi’’) seems to be an imperfect recital of the facts. According to the 
accounts both of Firishtah and of the ‘Tab. Akbarf,” two attempts were 
made by ’Imdd-ul-Mulk on the king’s life on two different days. Perhaps 
this may have been the original story of the text also, for it is evidently 
corrupt at this point. According to Firishtah, the king went out tiger- 
hunting one day, and ’Im4d-ul-Mulk took out a party, intending to fall 
upon him as he was passing through the bdzdr on his way back, but failed to 
fall in with him. The ‘Tab. Akbari” says that the attack was attempted, 
but that "Imdd-u]-Mulk missed the king’s party. This work adds that the 
Sultan was immediately warned and told of what had been intended, but 
that he was of such a simple nature (sddut ruh) that he would not believe 
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turbance and alarm pervaded the city, as if the Day of 
Resurrection had arrived; and all the nobles and wazirs went 
about, some lamenting and some weeping and saying, ‘“‘ Oh 
God, what has happened! What is this calamity which has so 
suddenly come upon us!” It may be said that every trace of 
peace and tranquillity was washed away from the throne of 
’Gujar&t by his blood, for he was the first of the kings 
of Gujarét who was slain, and from him to Sultén Muzaffar, 
son of Mahmid II., all perished by violent deaths, and ’Im4d- 
ul-Mulk has therefore been called I’mfd-ul-Mulk.* 

It is said that when ’Imad-ul-Mulk entered the palace and 
came to the door of the royal chamber he found two or three 
men sitting outside; one was Said ’A‘lim, son of Ahmad 
Bhakari, grandson of Sh&h 'A’lam bin Kutb-ul-Kutéb, and the 
other Malik Baird4m, son of Mas’id, who were playing at chess. 
Malik Soundh4,t the door-keeper, stood holding the corner of 
the curtain, and Malik Pir, the groom of the chamber, was 
chafing} the feet of the king who was lying asleep. There was 
no one else there. When ’Iméd-ul-Mulk attempted to enter 
the chamber, Soundh4é the door-keeper said the Sultén was 
asleep. He could not say more, for ’Imad-ul-Mulk had entire 
control of all the palace.§ That villainous slave gave no reply 
to Soundhé, but entered the royal apartment, taking Malik 


what he was told, and said, ‘‘’Im4d-ul-Mulk is quite incapable of such an 
act; people are always trying to make mischief between me and my father’s 
nobles.”’ Otherwise these authorities corroborate the story of the text, and 
both allude to the dream, and say that it became publicly known, and that 
the Sultan was greatly depressed by it. The “ Taérfkh-i-Alfi” adds nothing 
to these particulars, but says that a great many of the Gujardt nobles were 
privy to the plot. 

# LS} olocl “ruin of the kingdom” ; instead of el43} slo “ support 
of the kingdom.” 

+ Soundh&. Possibly the same person mentioned as the subject of 
Muzaffar’s clemency. See p. 288. 

ft ‘“‘Chafing,” or, rather, ‘‘ pressing the feet.”’ A practice which is a species 
of shampooing, and is gh gear to tend to sleep and rest. 

§ nwt big? 3 (swe dy red 5 ds lazy} y AAS 4 Je s\ = Literally, ‘“‘for the 
loosing and the binding in that house was lkced Guiiraly in his hands.”’ 
This expression—the loosing and the binding (exactly the well-known 
scriptural phrase)—is repeatedly used in the present work to express the 
delegation of full and complete authority. 
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Bahadar with him. Seizing Bahddar’s hand he said, ‘“ Have 
you seen that Portuguese mirror which has been procured for 
the Sult4n? ” This mirror had been hung at the foot of the 
king’s bed with the object of reflecting the lamps when they 
were lighted, and was a beautiful thing. The villain Bahddar 
said, ‘ No, I have not seen it,” on which ‘Im&d-ul-Mulk led 
him up to the bed. Bahddar began to look about for a 
moment, when that wretch (’Im&d-ul-Mulk) said, ‘‘ What are 
you looking at? Strike!” Bahddar drew his sword. Just 
then the Sultfén awoke from sleep, and said, ‘‘ What is the 
matter, and what are these fellows doing here?” The traitor 
struck at that king of noble presence and cut him intwo. The 
villain then killed Malik Pir Muhamad with one blow, and in 
this fashion, and with his naked sword dripping with blood, went 
out with ’Imfd-ul-Mulk. When Said ’A’lim-ud-din saw this 
he drew his sword and confronted Bahddar. *Imdéd-ul-Mulk 
cried out, ‘‘ Siéid, don’t be a traitor.’ The Said replied, 
“Wretch, it is you who are the traitor, for you have slain 
your sovereign.” He made a cut at Malik Bahddar with his 
sword, which fell upon his head-piece, and the sword broke. 
But he was quick, and with his broken sword he wounded the 
Malik slightly in the head. The companions of ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk, however, quickly despatched him and Malik Bairém. 
This murder was committed on the 14th Sha’b&n, a.H. 932 
(26th May, a.p. 1526); and through the very ddzdr along 
which he had so recently passed with his guards in all his 
pomp and pride, the mutilated corpse of the Sultan was carried 
upon a short bedstead, and with the feet hanging down, to the 
village of H&l6l, about two kés* from Champ§4nir, where it was 
committed to the dust. Two short hours had not passed since 
he was playing chaugdn, when all the people crowded round to 
gaze on him and when everyone obeyed his slightest order. 


* The MSS. have here “ten kés,” but in other places the distance is given 
as two kés and three kés. Major Miles calls it (Bombay Asiatic Researches) 
four miles. 3 “ten,’’ is, therefore, probably a misreading for ys “two.” 
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Now, there were not forty persons present at his burial, to say 
the prayers and perform the rites due to a deceased Musulmfén, 
so frightened were the people of that evil traitor. 

After the murder of Sikandar* the traitor went to the house 
of Sultan Muzaffar and brought out his son Nasir Kh4n, who 
was a-child of five or six years of age. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s 
followers supported him, and putting this child by his side he 
placed him on the throne, and gave him the name of Mahmud 
Shéh; the whole of the nobles and officers came over to 
*Im4d-ul-Mulk, and they and all the nobles and soldiers and 
attendants then came and made their obeisances. But there 
were three amirs who kept aloof and did not salute him. One 
was Khud4wand Kh&én Masnad ’A‘li, who was the wazfr of 
Sultén Muzaffar, and was retained in office by his successor 
Sikandar; the second was Majlis-i-Simi Fatteh Khén Badhi, 
Prince of Sind, son-in-law of Sultén Muzaffar, whose wife 
was the full sister of Sikandar; the third was T4&j Khan 
Narpali.t 

It is reported on good authority in Gujarft, that on the day 
Sultan Sikandar ascended the throne, ’?Im&d-ul-Mulk, whose 
name was Khush-Kadam, and who was the purchased slave of 
Bibi R&ni, went to the presence of the new king, staff in hand, 
to make his obeisance as wazfr; because when Bibi R&ni, the 
mother of Sultan Sikandar, died, she placed her son’s hand in 
his hand, and from that time he looked forward to being 
waztr when Sikandar became king. Accordingly, when on 
Sikandar’s accession the chief merchants of the city came to 
offer their congratulations, at the close of the interview ’Imfd- 
ul-Mulk suggested to the Sultén that some robes and honours 
ought to be given to them. The Sult4n said, “Tell Khudé- 
wand Khan,” whose name was H4ji Muhamad, and who had 


* The expression in the “ Tarfkh-i-Alff’’ is stronger, and implies “the 
very instant of Sikandar’s death.” 

t According to the ‘‘Tab. Akbari,’’ T4j Khén at once collected his 
adherents, and, rising in arms, marched to meet Bahddar Khén; but this 
probably took place at a somewhat later stage of the affair. 
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been chief waztr to the late king, “to give what is suitable 
and proper to each man.”’ When ’Imf&d-ul-Mulk heard this 
order the fire of jealousy was kindled in his slavish wicked 
breast, but he said nothing then. Khudawand Khan was sent 
for, and, coming in answer to the summons, took his stand out- 
side the Sult4n’s private apartment. "Im4d-ul-Mulk saw, but 
refrained from taking any notice of him. Contrary to usage, 
Khud4wand Khan remained standing there for some time, till 
one of the Sult&n’s attendants told the Sultan that the Khan 
was waiting outside. The Sultén ordered him to be called in, 
and asked ’Im4d-ul-Mulk why he had not been told before. 
*Im4d-ul-Mulk then stepped forward and professed that he was 
not aware of the Kh&n’s arrival, and in a loud voice and 
courteous tone cried out, “ Let Khan Jii come.” So Khudé- 
wand Khan entered, and placed his head at the feet of 
the Sultin, shedding tears. The Sultén also wept, and em- 
bracing the Khan, he said, ‘The office of minister is con- 
tinued to you as it. was before. May it be blessed to you.” 
The Kh4n represented that he was old and wished to retire, so 
that he might go into seclusion and give himself up to praying 
for the Sultan’s welfare. The Sultan replied that there was no 
one else fit for the office, and he caused the robe of office to be 
brought and placed upon him. This inflamed still more the 
jealousy of ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk. 

It is related that some days afterwards ’*Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
without permission of the Sult4én, and without the approval of 
Khud&éwand Khén, called before him the eunuch who was 
kétwdl of Abmadaéb4d, and gave him the title of Muhib-ul- 
Mulk, with an increase of his allowances. He then took him 
before the Sultfn and said,- “This eunuch performs good 
service, therefore he has been honoured with the title of 
Muhib-ul-Mulk and his allowances have been increased; he 
hopes for your Majesty’s confirmation of this measure.” The 
Sultén replied that he was himself not a minor, but of 
full age and discretion, and whoever had conferred a title 
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without his command had acted improperly. Applications 
for titles and honours must be made to Khuddwand Khan, 
for he was the prime minister of the kingdom, and if any- 
one else interfered in the business no notice should be taken 
of it. So the Sultan refused his assent and rejected the 
application.* 

As that slave (’Im4d-ul-Mulk) was mutinously disposed, and 
as he had the army with him, Khud&éwand Khan deemed it 
politic to advise that the title should be granted to please 
*Iméd-ul-Mulk, with an increase of allowances at some other 
time. The Sultan kept silence, which is said to be half con- 
sent. That infamous slave (Imaéd-ul-Mulk) went out from 
that interview greatly enraged, and from that time took to 
plotting against the Sult4n and to preparing his destruction. 
Those nobles and soldiers who were in league with him he 
kept ready and prepared, and those who had but little regard 
for him he endeavoured to win over by kindness and gene- 
rosity. It is said that he would invite them one by one to his 
house and would inquire into their affairs, asking how many 
children they had, and when the number was told him he 
would ask if they (the children) were married or not, and 
would inquire into the pecuniary affairs. If anyone represented 
his want of means, he would offer a loan, and tell him to do 
the best he could for his children.t In this way he lent 
money to individuals, and took written acknowledgments from 
them, which he afterwards tore up in their presence. By 
these means he gained over many men and bound them 
closely to him. Sultén Sikandar was heedless of these things, 
and was so exultant and so rejoiced in the pride of his youth 
and glory of his state and authority, that all his days were 
like the days of the ’J’d and his nights like the night of 


#* As has been said already, this kétwdl was an excellent public servant, and 
later on received the title of Khan Jahén from Bahddar Shah. The objection 
entertained by the Sultdn was not as to the proposition itself, but as to the 
manner of making it. 

t Ie. in preparing the marriage of his children, always a serions and 
expensive affair in Muhamadan and, indeed, even in Hindd households. 
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Bardi.* Every day something new was devised. He col- 
lected together every means of pleasure which it is possible 
to conceive. Amongst other things he had a concubine, called 
Nazuk Bahr, to whom he was much attached; it is said that 
all the women in Gujarét at that time were unanimous in 
agreeing that never before in all the palaces of all the kings of 
Gujarat, indeed powhere in Gujarat, had there been seen any 
woman as beautiful as Nazuk Bahr, or one so pleasant in 
manner, or so well behaved ; or, indeed, anyone so pleasant- 
spoken as Sultén Sikandar himself. After his murder, Nazuk 
Bahr passed into the female apartments of Sultan Bahddar, and 
he also became very fond of her. After the capture of Mandi 
by Sultén Bahddar, and when he had got the whole land of Mal- 
wah into his possession, he one day ordered that all the singing 
and dancing women of every sort,t either in Mandu or in his 
camp, should be collected together; and troop after troop of 
them came decked out and arrayed to the number of thousands 
of every class and nationality ; many of them were beautiful, 
some remarkably lovely. The Sultén called them up one by 
one, gave them each a present, and dismissed them. There 
was present one, Shujé’a Khan, an intimate friend and com- 
panion of the Sultan, who quoted some verses,{ and asked the 


_ Sultén if none of the arrows of their beauty had reached his 


heart. The Sultén replied, ‘Ah! Shujé’a Khan, I have in 
my palace a woman so lovely that the sun and moon pale 
before the glory of her beauty. Perhaps some day I may be 
able to show her to you.” <A few days after this Sultdén 
Bahddar was drunk, and took offence at something that Nazuk 
Bahr did, to such a degree that he drew his sword and cut her 
in two. Having done this, he remembered his promise to 

# Shab-t-bardt. A Muhamadan festival held on the eve of the 14th 
Sha’b4n, on which occasion the night is spent in prayers and feastings, 
illuminations, and fireworks. In India, prayers are offered up for the souls of 
deceased ancestors on that occasion. 

+ The names of the various classes of musicians, singers, and dancers, are 


all detailed in the text, but are of no interest. 
t These verses are given, but are not reproduced. 
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Shujé’a Khan, so he wrapped the corpse in a coverlet and sent 
for Shujé’a Khan. When he came he said to him, “I once 
promised to show you a concubine of mine more beautiful than 
the sun ; to-day she has died. I cannot show you her in life, 
but look on her in death, and see how lovely she was.” On 
this he drew aside the coverlet from off her face, and Shujé’a 
Kh&n gazed on her beauty; but when he saw also the blood 
which had trickled round her, he threw himself ou the ground 
and cried, “‘Oh, what has happened! what calamity is this!” 
The Sultén also, in deep repentance, cast himself upon the 
ground, and beat his head against the earth; but it was of no 
avail. 

When Sultén Sikandar ascended the throne all the Saids 
and holy men came to congratulate him, excepting only Shékh 
Badah, the son of Shékh Jiu, who was at that time the chief 
of the Bukh4ri Saids of Batéh, who would not come because of 
a quarrel with the Sult4n. The reason of the quarrel was as 
follows: Shortly after Sultén Bahddar had left Gujarat, 
Shékh Jia died, and Sultaén Sikandar said, ‘‘ The Saint is dead 
and his disciple is a wanderer.”* Shékh Badah said in reply, 
“No, the Saint is not really dead,t nor is his disciple a 
wanderer. Your kingdom is like a vapour or a bubble, and 
has neither firmness nor permanence.” On hearing this, the 
Sultén got more angry still, and resumed{ the town of Batdh, 
which had always formed part of the jdgtr allowed to the chief 
of the Saids of Batéh, and made it over to Said Muhamad, who 
was one of the sons of Shéh ’A’lam; but he declined to accept 
it, and never would take possession of it.§ In the end the 


* The Gujarati original is given, “ Pfr miid, murtd jogt.” Jég¢is rendered 
as awdrah in the Persian. 

+ Meaning that the Saint’s spirit survived, and his prophesies. 

¢ ‘“‘Resumed ” is here used in its technical sense of “‘ confiscated.” To have 
the town in the centre of his jdgfr taken away and given to someone else was 
doubtless a great annoyance and inconvenience to the Saint. Said Muhamad 
was probably 8 grandson of the Said ’A’lam. 

§ The two anecdotes above are only given in a condensed form, and a 
third, of a somewhat indelicate nature, with certain verses written by a local 
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meaning of the speech became manifest; for after a reign of 
one month and sixteen days,* the traitor "Im4d-ul-Mulk slew 
the Sultan. 


poet on the occasion, are omitted, as they are only intended to illustrate at 
once the Sultdn’s personal beauty and his want of royal dignity. 

* Some MSS. and the “Tfrikh-i-Alfi” make it two months and sixteen 
days, but the dates given show it was clearly one month and sixteen days, i.e. 
from the 28th of Jumédi-ul-dkhir to the 14th Sha’b4n. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
REIGN OF MAHMOD SHAH II. 


On the day of his accession Nasir Kh&n received the title of 
Mahmid Shéh. ’Imfd-ul-Mulk bestowed robes and horses 
and titles* upon the nobles and soldiers, but he did not confer 
the jdgir, which is the concomitant of a title, upon which 
people said, “A title without a jdgir is a disgrace.’ Tlte 
result was that several of the amérs and soldiers were deeply 
offended at this shabby behaviour, and thirsted for the blood of 
"Imad-ul-Mulk ; but without a leader they could do nothing, 
and each one went to his own home or jdgir. 

When all the affairs of the kingdom were in confusion, as a 
last resource "Iméd-ul-Mulk wrote to 'Imfd-ul-Mulk I'lichpuri, 
stating that if he would show his friendship by coming to 
Nandarbdr and Sulténpur, he should receive in recompense a 
specified sum of money. He wrote in the same style to Réné 
Sank4, and he also conciliated the zaminddrs of the country 
round. Heeven sent to Babar Padsh&h soliciting assistance.t 


* According to Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari,” 180 or 181 titles were 
thus bestowed in one day. 

t According to the “Tab. Akbari,” ’Imdd-ul-Mulk wrote to “ Niz4m-ul- 
Mulk Dakhini,’”’ and says that the “‘ Rajah of P4l” was also summoned, and 
marched as far as the neighbourhood of Chéampénir. Firishtah says the same 
thing, but adds that the Dakhini King, to whom he sent a large sum of 
money (the “Tab. Akbari’”’ confirms this), took the money, and did nothing. 
The Rajah of Pal was told to bar the road by Chémp4nir against Bahddar. 
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The author of the “ Térikh-i-Bah4dar Shéhi” has written 
thus :—‘ At that time I was at the town of Bar-nagar, and I 
wrote from thence to Taj Khfn, who was at Dhandukah, 
informing him that ’Im4d-ul-Mulk had sought the support of 
B&bar P&dshéh,* and that this act would transfer the throne 
from the reigning dynasty of Gujarat, and praying him to 
think deeply over the matter. I wrote also to Bah&dar 
Kh&n to the same effect, and sent the letter by swift 
runners.” 

Bahddar Kh&n was at that time proceeding to J6npur upon 
the invitation of the nobles and chiefs of that country, having 
retired, without taking leave, from the court of Sultén Ibréhim, 
who was then opposing the Emperor Babar at P&nipat. He 
started for Jénpur and halted at Baghpath.t There he was 
waited upon by Péindah Khfn Afghan, who said that he was 
sent by all the nobles of the country of Jénpur, to say that 
they recognised Bahfdar Khdn as their king, and were 


* The “Tab. Akbari” states that he offered Babar the port of Dip and 
a kror of tankahs if he would send one of his armies to co-operate with him. 
Firishtah says much the same thing, except that he omits the offer of the 
port; and what was asked was that he should send a force down the Indus to 
land at Dia. Firishtah expressly says that this letter never reached Bdbar, 
for the Réjah of Dangarpir intercepted it; and the ‘“‘Tab Akbari” prac- 
tically confirms this story, and says the Thandddér of Dangarptr informed 
T&j Khan of the purport of this communication. 

; Bdghpath (the Vyaghra-prastha or “ tiger-town”’ of the Mahabharata 
times) is now a small town on the left bank of the Jumna, a little to the N.W. 
of Dehli, and now in the Mirat district. The road to Eastern Hindtstén 
from Pénipat crosses the Jumna just above this point ; so that it is seen that 
Bahddar Khan had already moved in the direction of Jénpitr, and had left the 
high road to Gujarat, which passed through Dehli. He had probably had 
informal offers of the throne of Jénpar, which were now converted into 
a formal one, of which Péindah Khan was the bearer. In all probability, 
therefore, when he first reached Béghpath he was fully inclined to go to 
Jénptr, but before he decided he received the news of his father’s death; and 
the “Tab. Akbarf’’ says that as svon as he heard the latter news he declined 
to listen to P&indah Khan’s urgent solicitation, and went off towards Ahmad- 
&béd. The ‘Tab. Akbarf” gives also the story that Bahadar determined to 
be guided by his horse, and threw his reins on its head that it might choose 
its own direction ; but the “Tab. Akbari” gives this only as a story, which 
the author evidently does not believe. Firishtah adopts it as history. 
Although Bahddar did not then apparently know of his brother's murder, he 
evidently had so strong a party in Gujarat that it was worth his while to 
for the rich prize which the throne of that country afforded, and he had 
evidently little compunction ag to disputing his brother's title, 
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anxiously awaiting his arrival ; and that he, PA&indah Kh4n had 
been directed to state the facts and to conduct the Prince to 
Jénpur without delay. 

Prince Bahdédar Khan was about to comply with this request, 
and go to Jénpur, when he received a letter from Khurram 
Khan, informing him of the death of Sultén Muzaffar and the 
succession of Sultén Sikandar. The letter went on to say that 
the nobles and the army were desirous of his presence, and 
they hoped that he would return speedily, as it was certain that 
the throne would come to him, for the army and people were 
dissatisfied with Sult4n Sikandar. On receiving this letter he 
rested where he was for three days to perform the rites of 
mourning for his father. On the fourth day he dismissed 
P&éindah Khan, and set off with all speed for Gujarat. 


Nore to CuHaprer XI, 


The Hyderéb4d MS. inserts, just where this chapter closes, 
a passage which appears in no other version of the text. The 
historic relation of the actual facts is no doubt that already 
given, but it is possible that the following story may have been 
added by the author. It is no doubt written in the gossiping 
style in which he often indulges, and also deals with the 
miraculous intervention of Saints and darwéshes much after 
his accustomed manner; but in any case it is worth preserving, 
because it gives another instance of a curious mode of 
incantation, of which, though well known elsewhere in the 
East, no example has been hitherto quoted from India. More- 
over, if it have any authority at all, the passage evidently 
preserves a popular tale invented to account for the sudden 
and d@ propos appearance of Bahddar Kh&n on the scene imme- 
diately after his brother’s death, for which it is hardly possible 
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to doubt he had been in some way prepared, through the 
intelligence transmitted to him by the Saids of Batéh and 
others of his sympathisers in Gujarfit. The substance of the 
passage is, therefore, here reproduced, but only as a note. 


‘‘The manner in which Bahfdar Khfn was informed of the 
death of Sultén Muzaffar, and of the succession of Sultén 
Sikandar was as follows :—After Bahfidar Kh&n had, on 
account of the envy and hatred borne towards him by Sikandar 
Khién, taken leave of his holy teacher and left Gujarat, he 
went to I'dar, and from I'dar to the fort of Chitér, where 
wonderful events and strange calamities overtook him. The 
Sultan Muzaffar heard of his arrival at Chitér, but of what 
happened to him after he left Chitér, none of his friends 
among the nobles of Gujarft had any intelligence, nor did 
they know whither he had gone. 

“ On taking leave of R4né Sink4, however, the Prince went 
to Dehif and visited the shrines of the saints in that city, and 
then went on to Pénipat and waited on Sultén Ibréhim Léddi. 
One day there was a slight skirmish with the Mughals of the 
Emperor B&bar’s force, and the latter, having captured a party 
of Afghans, were carrying them off the battlefield with their 
hands bound and tent-ropes round their necks. Though 
the Sultén himself was present, none of his warriors dared to 
attempt the release of those forlorn wretches. 

‘‘But Prince Bah&dar, with his friends, raising their swords 
for a standard, dashed upon that troop of Mughals, plied 
sword and dagger as though they were executioners, and in the 
end the victors were defeated, and the Afghan prisoners were 
released. Victory remained with Sultan Ibrahim. 

‘‘The nobles who saw the Prince’s gallantry took counsel 
together, and said that, as they were discontented with Sultén 
Ibréhim, it would be better to poison him, and to elevate 
Prince Bahadar to the throne of Dehli in his place. Sultén 
Ibr4him was made aware of his nobles’ design, and Prince 
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Bahédar lost favour in his eyes, and the latter, perceiving the 
Sultan’s estrangement, went off towards Dehli without taking 
leave. 

“On the night before he reached Panipat, the holy Saint, 
Bu-Ali Kalandar, known as Sharf-ud-din PAnfpati; appeared 
in a dream to the guardians of his tomb, and told them that 
the King of Gujarat, accompanied by his friends, would, the 
next morning, pass by on foot, and he desired that they 
would take a good horse and a sword, and stand in the way 
to meet him; and when he arrived they were to arm him 
with the sword, to mount him on the horse, and to bring 
him to the Saint’s tomb, where what was decreed would be 
revealed. : 

‘“‘When the guardian of the tomb awoke he passed the 
remainder of the night in watching, and after morning prayer 
he went to the stable and took a horse, than which there was 
none better in the stable, and a suitable saddle and bridle, and 
an excellent sword out of the armoury, and went out and sat 
on the roadside, and questioned every passer-by ; but, though 
he waited till mid-day prayer, he found no one who answered 
the description; and he was about to go back when a party 
of young men approached, and he determined to wait for 
them. When they drew near, the guardian of the tomb was 
convinced by their appearance that the King of Gujarat was 
among them ; so, running forward, he said, ‘ Which of you is 
the King of Gujar4t?’ Not knowing but that he might have 
some hostile motive for inquiry, they all answered in the 
negative. But he said, ‘Do not deny it. Last night the 
holy saint, Sharf-ud-din Pénipati, appeared to me in a dream, 
and sent me out to meet you, saying that “the King of 
Gujarét and his friends would pass by on foot,” and that I 
was to furnish him with a horse, saddle, and bridle, and that 
I was to bring him to his tomb. This I have done. Which 
among you is known as King of Gujarét?’ Bahd&dar Khén 
then made himself known, and accompanied the guardian ; and 
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after visiting the tomb was taken to an apartment near it, 
where he was received with all hospitality. He remained 
there two or three days, and then removed to a garden known 
as the ‘Hazrat Shékh’s garden,’ and remained there several 
days more. 

“When ’Iméd-ul-Mulk had killed Sultén Sikandar and raised 
Prince Nasir Kh&n to the throne, T&j Kh&n deserted from 
*Imad-ul-Mulk by night, and went into hiding; and certain of 
the worthier nobles came to him by night, and they took 
counsel together. They discussed the expediency of sending 
for Bahfdar Kh&n, but no one knew where he had gone after 
leaving Chitér. At last one of those present said: ‘On the 
other side of the Sabarmati, and in such-and-such a hamlet, 
there is a Siid, a holy man, and acquainted with magic, who 
has communications with fairies; and I have heard that he has 
great authority over the fairies, so that he can get an answer 
to a letter from any country, however distant it may be.’ His 
friends all said that nothing could be better, if this were true, 
and so they determined to visit him. Accordingly T4éj Khén 
Nirpéli, Khudéwand Khan, and the Prince Fateh Khan of 
Sind, and others, went to the house of that holy man. When 
they told him who was waiting, he came out and inquired 
their object. They explained to him that they were well- 
wishers of Bahddar Kh4n, and wanted news of him. He told 
them that if they would bring a letter to Bahddar Kh&n, he 
would get them an answer, wherever the Prince might be. 
They went away delighted, and the next day these nobles, 
having prepared a letter giving all the news for Bahédar Kh&n, 
brought it in the evening to the holy man’s house. He 
received them, and produced a little girl of seven or eight 
years of age, and putting a mirror before her, began to pray 
to the Almighty. He also hung the letter beneath her ear, 
having written on it, ‘ Please write a full statement in answer 
to this letter, and cast it on the ground, that the messenger 
who takes this may bring back your answer to us who 
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anxiously await it.’ When the Shékh began to pray, the 
army of the fairies, and eventually the king of the fairies, 
appeared in the mirror. The little girl said to the Shékh: 
‘The king of the fairies has come with his army, and has 
ascended his throne, and wants to know why you have sent 
for him.’ The Shékh replied: ‘Give him my compliments, 
and say that, as he knows everything that is passing every- 
where, can he tell me where Prince Bahddar Khfn is.’ The 
king of the fairies answered: ‘When I came to you I saw 
Bahfédar Kh&n in a garden at Panipat. He had just taken 
his meal, and was going to rest.’ The Shékh then said: ‘ Be 
good enough to send a couple of messengers to the Prince 
with the letter which is at the little girl’s ear, and tell them 
to bring an immediate answer.’ The king of the fairies gave 
the order asked, and instantly the letter disappeared from the 
little girl’s ear; and the Saint proceeded to hold the nobles in 
conversation. 

‘‘Meanwhile Prince Bahdfdar was getting anxious, because 
ever since he left Gujarft he had had no news thence. Thus 
considering, he fell asleep. The fairy who brought the letter 
put it under his pillow, in such a manner that when he turned 
over on his side the roll of paper might fall into his hand. 
The Prince opened his eyes and saw it, and inquired of his 
servants, but no one admitted that they had placed it there. 
As they were silent, he asked his friends if they had placed it 
there. They also denied it; but a light was brought, and he 
opened his letter, and then he found that it came from Gujarat, 
though no messenger was apparent. He perceived that he was 
told to throw the answer on the ground; that he was also to 
write and tell them when he arrived at Jalér, and they would 
then come to meet him. Bahddar Khé&n accordingly wrote out 
his plans on a piece of paper, and, folding it up, threw it on 
the ground ; and though they watched it very closely, it never- 
theless disappeared from their sight, and they could not tell 
how this happened, 
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‘“‘T4) Khan and the other nobles were sitting with the Shékh 
when the letter appeared at the little girl’s ear; and the Shékh 
took it and gave it to the nobles. They returned a hundred 
thousand thanks for the fulfilment of their wishes, and, depart- 
ing, made all preparation for the reception of Bahfdar Khan 
in royal pomp and state. Meanwhile Bahddar Khan set out 
for Gujarat.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


REIGN OF BAHADAR SHAH. 


Wuen Bahddar Kh&n reached Chitér* he was met by ’Ali 
Sher, son of Mu’in-ud-din Khén Afghan, who had left Gujarat 
to meet him after the murder of Sikandar Shéh. This 
messenger informed the Prince in detail of the murder of 
Sikandar, the treachery of ’"Im&d-ul-Mulk, and the raising of 
Nasir Khan to the throne. The Prince said he would impale 
the traitor when he reached Muhamadébdd, and he set forth 
on his journey. He left Prince Chéind Khin, who was with 
him, at Chitér, but he carried with him Ibréhim Khan, the 
brother of Chand Khén.t He continued his journey to Din- 
garpur,{ and upon hearing of his arrival there T4j Khan left 
Dhandikah to wait upon him. Just at that time Prince Latif 


* The “Térikh-i-Alfi”’ says distinctly that he was received at Ohitér in a 
friendly manner by Rén& S4nké. 

+ From what the “Tab. Akbarf” says, Ch4nd Khdn, though submitting to 
Bahfdar, preferred remaining where he was to giving him any active 
assistance. Ibréhim Khén is expressly said, in the “ Tab. Akbari,’”’ to have 
enrolled himself in Bahddar’s service. Chdnd Khan, as Firishtah states, 
eventually went to Mélwah, where he made mischief, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

F According to the “Tab. Akbari,” U’di Singh, R4&jah of P4l, also came 
in to Bahddar at Chitér. U’di Singh seems to have been Réjah of Dingar- 
par, and must have been the person who intercepted the letter to the 
Emperor Babar. If he was the “Rdjah of Pél” to whom ’Iméd-ul-Mulk 
wrote, he, too, must have really been only nominally obedient to him. It 
is possible he may have moved to ChéampAnfr, to get credit with 'Iméd-ul- 
Mulk, while his locum tenens in Dangarpar intercepted the letter and divulged 
its contents. In this way he would have been able to make terms with 
either party. 
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Kh&n came to the vicinity of Dhandikah,* and sent a message 
to T4j Khan soliciting his support, and promising to place the 
administration of all the affairs of Gujarét in his hands, T4j 
Kh&n, in reply, sent a messenger, saying that he had already 
allied himself with Bahd&dar Khan, and could do nothing in- 
consistent with the part he had taken. He also advised Latif 
Khan to withdraw into retirement. | 

"Im&d-ul-Mulk and his supporters, when they heard of the 
approach of Bahfdar Kh4&n and the support given to him 
by the nobles, were much alarmed. ’Iméd-ul-Mulk sent 
*Azd-ul-Mulk Abr&s, with six hundred horses from the royal 
stables, and fifty elephants, to occupy Mordsah, and prevent 
anyoue from going to Bahadar Khén.t At this time Riz4-ul- 
Mulk and Khurram Khén departed from Muhamad&béd with 
the intention of joining Bahadar Khan. The Prince also 
moved out on his way to Kapranj, otherwise called Mahmid- 
nagar. There he was waited upon by several of his friends, 
’Azim son of Pir, Malik Yusuf son of Lutfall4h, R&ji Muha- 
mad son of Farid, Malik Mas’id, and several others of similar 
positions, who had fled and concealed themselves through fear 
of *Iméd-ul-Mulk. Bahfdar Khan went on from thence to 
Mor4sah, and afterwards to Harsédl and Sangargéon.. At this 
stage he was joined by Khurram Khén, Rizé-ul-Mulk, and 
several other of the old Muzaffar Sh&hi nobles. Next day he 
went on to the city of Nahrwalah. 

The author of the “‘ Térikh-i-Bahfdar-Shéhi ” writes thus :— 
On the 26tht of the month of Ramaz&n, a.n. 9382 (August 

® Firishtah says Lat{f Khén’s object was to join hia cousin, Fateh Khén, 
Ove MB. of the “ Mirdét-i-Sikandarf”’ says T4j Khdn sent Lat{f Khan a good 
sum ef money. 

+ Both the “Tab. Akbari’’ and the “ Térikh-i-Alff” say that on reaching 
within a march of Morésab, Bahédar’s forces were so swelled that ’Azd- 
ul-Mulk was alarmed, and fled without fighting. Bahddar occupied Mordésah 
oe Macias "Shéh died, as has been seen, on the 22nd of Jumédi-ul-ékhir, 
932 a.H. Sikandar probably formally ascended the throne on the 28th or 
29th of the same month at Muhamad4éb4d, and was mardered there on the 


14th Sha’bén of that year. Bahddar, therefore, entered Nahrwidlah just 
thirty-two days after that event. Babar’s first fight with the Afghans took 
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1526), Prince Bahddar received at Nahrwélah the homage of 
T4) Khaén,* Mujéhid-ul-Mulk, Sa’id-ul-Mulk, and the author 
of the “ Térikh-i-Bahédar-Shéhi,” and others, great and small, 
from the city of Ahmadébféd. From Nahrwalah he went on, 
having assumed royal pomp and state, towards Ahmadabdd, 
which city he entered by the K4luptrah gate. First he paid 
a visit to the mausoleum of his ancestors, Sulténs Muhamad 
Shéh, Ahmad Sh&éh, and Kutb-ud-din, in Manik Chok, and 
afterwards went to the royal palace called Bhadar. On the 
night of the 27th all the nobles met at the palace, and each 
one being seated in the proper place assigned to him according 
to the regulations of the time of Sultén Muzaffar, they were 
feasted ; and everyone returned thanks to God on account of 
the safety and arrival of the new Sultfin... . 

The city of Ahmadébid began again to prosper, and the 
entire country of Gujarat, which had been left in darkness by 
the setting of the sun of government, began again to flourish 
on the rising of this sun of the kingdom, Bahfdar Shah; and 
every dispute vanished from the hearts of all men. 

When he heard of this, *Im4d-ul-Mulk advanced to his sup- 
porters one year’s allowances from the royal treasury, and 
made them swear on the Kurén that they would not desert 
Mahmud Shéh. The nobles took the money, but went quietly 
out of the city and joined Bahddar Khan, the favourite of 
Fortune. Among them, Bahé-ul-Mulk and Déwar-ul-Mulk, 
place at Sidlkdét on the lst of Rabi’-ul-awal, 932; and Ibrdhim’s final defeat 
occurred on the 10th of Rajab following. Bahdadar would have been present 
with the Afghan army after the first, and have quelled it before the last of 
these two events. As he did not hear of his father’s death till he reached 
Baéghpath, he must have been there, probably, some time towards the latter 
part of Rajab or early in Sha’bén. There can be little doubt that as soon 
as he heard of his father’s death he started for Gujarat, with the intention 
of putting forward his own claims to the throne. Sikandar’s death was, 
no doubt, opportune in his interests; so much so that ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk is 
represented as surprised that Bahddar resented it. Still, there is no reason 
to accuse him of being privy to it, though he was no doubt ready, backed 
by the interest of the Bukh4riat Saids and a powerful party among the 
nobles, to attack his brother’s throne. 

* T4&j Khan is called, in the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” Khén ’A’zim. According to 


Firishtah, Bahdédar had forwarded to him for publication a moderately-worded 
manifesto. 
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who were sworn allies of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, and accessories in 
the murder of Sult4n Sikandar, waited on the Sultan and 
made their submission. The author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahé- 
dari’ says that on the morning of the ’J’d* he received an 
order to equip and decorate all the elephants, and bring them 
to the darbdr. The Sultfén came forth in royal array, and 
took his seat in the hall called Sankfér-mandap, the doors and 
walls of which were all gilded. Robes and favours were 
bestowed upon T4j Kh4én and the court nobles according to 
their respective rank. On that day thirty-two persons received 
titles according to the following detail} :— 

Khurram Khan, son of Sikandar Khén, was made Khan 
Khénaén ; Nizim Khan was made Mubéfriz-ul-Mulk; the son 
of Shams Khfén was made Mu’id-ul-Mulk; Malik T4j Jamal 
was made Wajih-ul-Mulk; Malik La’zi was created L4l Khan ; 
his son, Kutb Kh&n, was made Ikbél Khin; Malik Badr-ud- 
din was made Mddiid-ul-Mulk; the son of the Khén Kh&nén 
was created Nizim Khan; Malik Shark Nasrat-ul-Mulk re- 
ceived the title of Hasan Khan; Malik Mustafa was created 
Sarandéz Khén; Malik Muzaffar was made Asad Khan; his 
son was entitled Shéistah Khan; Suliman, the son of Mujé- 
hid-ul-Mulk, was created Manéwar Khin; Malik Sarandéz, 
son of Malik Toghlak, was made Ajhdar-ul-Mulk; the son 
of Malik Latif Bariw4l was made Sharzah Khan; Shams-ul- 
Mulk was made Darié Khan ; Chand of Bhandéri was created 
Hajhbar-ul-Mulk; Kombh& Gohil was entitled R&éi Réién ; 
Safdar Khan was created ’A’lam Khan; Sa’id-ul-Mulk was 
made Shams Khan; Bah4-ul-Mulk was entitled 'Ulugh Khan ; 
Mujahid Khan, Mujéhid-ul-Mulk; Na&sir-ul-Mulk was created 
Kutlagh Kh&n; his son was entitled Nasir-ul-Mulk ; Médud- 

* 'I’'d-ul-fitr, the lst of Shawl (see note, p. 203), that being a festival on 
which it was usual for the Sultaén to go in procession to the ’I’dgdh outside 
the city, and in royal state. 

+ These names differ greatly, and no MS. makes up quite the full tale of 
thirty-two; but they are given to show the mode in which, and the class of 


persons on whom, these titles were conferred. Apparently few of the 
holders of high office under Muzaffar were thus rewarded by Bahadar 
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ul-Mulk was made Toghlak Khén ; his son was created Man4& 
Khan ; Malik Toghlak Filfdi, Fuléd Khén; Malik Raiat, 
son of Mujéhid-ul-Mulk, was created Nasir Khfén; Abhu, son 
of Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, was made Ajhdar Khén; Shams, son of 
Kutlagh Khan, was entitled Husén Kh&n; and Malik Sahib, 
son of Mujéhid-ul-Mulk, was created Habib Khfn. 

After bestowing these titles, he mounted an elephant and 
went with great state to the 'I’dgdh, amid the rejoicings 
and acclamations of the people. On the 2nd Shawél he went 
to the palace of Ghatmandél. From thence he proceeded to 
Mahmudébéd. There Mu’asim Kh&n and several others 
came to do homage. From thence, in consequence of the 
floods in the river Shedhi, he halted at the village of Bhasuj, 
and went next to the town of Naridd, where he halted two 
days. Many men came out from Muhamadf&béd, and those 
who came after receiving money and treasure from *Im4d- 
ul-Mulk the Sultan forgave. On the 11th Shawé4l he started 
from Narifd, and crossed the Mahindri at the ford of Khan- 
pir. ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk sent ’Azd-ul-Mulk to Barédah, and 
Muhffiz Khan Bak4l-zadah to the village of Dhanéj, in the 
vain hope that if these two, his chosen and closest friends, 
separated themselves from him, Sultén Bahddar would seek 
_ after them and take no heed to him. . 

’"Iméd-ul-Mulk had secretly sent for Prince Latif Khan, for, 
as that Prince was clever and of full age, he thought that 
if war began he would give to Latif Khén the insignia of 
sovereignty and oppose Sultén Bahddar; but when Latif 
Khan came to Dhanéj, "Imfd-ul-Mulk was bewildered,* and 
did not know what to do. About the date that Sultén 
Bahadar reached Mahmiudabéd, ’Im&d-ul-Mulk paid a visit to 
Nasir Khan, scowled angrily at him, and went to his home. 
After the 1lth Shawél, ’Im4d-ul-Mulk paid no further atten- 
tion to Nasir Khan, but the controller of the royal palace 


* The “ Tarfkh-i-Alff’”? says that Bahdédar’s prompt advance utterly dis- 
concerted his opponents. 
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&ept that prince under surveillance. It is said that a thou- 
sand of "Imfd-ul-Mulk’s men assembled at his house, and 
assured him that if Sultén Bah&dar should attempt to wreak 
his vengeance upon him they would fight for him to the 
death. But when Sultén Bahddar arrived, two or three 
hundred persons remained with him, the rest had fled to their 
homes ; those, indeed, who were men of position fled out of 
the city. 

When Sultfén Bah&dar reached the Mahindri,* he did not 
wait till the whole of his army had crossed, but, taking four 
hundred horse and some elephants which had already got 
over the river, he pushed on rapidly to the village of Haldl. 
After paying a visit to the tomb of Sultén Sikandar, he sent 
Téj Kh4n on in advance, with three hundred horse, to sur- 
round the house of the villain "Imfd-ul-Mulk. When intelli- 
gence reached ’Imfd-ul-Mulk that Sult4n Bahf&dar was at 
H4lél, Khwéjah Manik son of Jalal, and Yusuf son of Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk, advised him to take flight, for the Sult4n would cer- 
tainly not suffer him to live. He answered: “ How can I 
fly? naked swords surround me on every side. I cannot move, 
and there is no place for me to escape to.” The blood of 
Sultan Sikandar so laid hold of him that he could not stir a 
step. Some say that he exclaimed, “ What harm have I done 
to Sultfén Bahddar that I should flee from him? If I had not 
killed Sultén Sikandar how could Bahfidar have become 
king ? ”’ - 

T4j) Khan, with his three hundred horse, galloped up to 
the house of ’Im&d-ul-Mulk, but the traitor fled and hid him- 


* The “Tab. Akbari’” is rather fuller here. It says on reaching the 
Waitrak it was reported that the fords were not impassable. Bahddar him- 
self halted, and sent Téj Khan with a detachment across. Here he was 
joined by most of the nobles who were residing at Muhamadabéd, and then 
marched to the Mahindrf at Khénpiér (Bankénir). Apparently T4j Kh&n was 
sent on to seize this ford. ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk had sent a force to raise the 
country about Barddah, so as to keep the Sultan in play; bat Bahéadar Shah 
paid no attention to this, and pushed straight on Muhamadébéd Chémpéanfr. 
Firishtah confirms these particulars, and adds that heavy rain had rendered 
Bahfdar Shéh’s advance difficult, and detained him on the banks of the 
Sabarmati, 
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' self in the house of Shéh Jii Sadik, the head keeper of the 
diwdn. The people of the city, smarting under the oppression 
and tyranny they had endured, collected from all quarters and 
fell upon ’Iméd-ul-Mulk’s house and ransacked it; women, 
girls, and women-servants were all carried off. When the 
Sult&n arrived, he went to the house of Masnad-’ Ali Khud4wand 
Khan, the wazfr, who paid his homage and accompanied the 
sovereign. On reaching the royal palace, Taj Khan came 
and reported that ’Im4d-ul-Mulk’s house had been given up to 
plunder, but that the traitor himself had not been found, and 
it was probable that he was in hiding somewhere in the city. 
The Sultfén ordered Kaisar Khan and Kabir-ul-Mulk the 
kétwdél to search for and produce him. Half an hour had 
not elapsed from the Sultan’s entering the palace, when Khud4- 
wand Kh4n’s men dragged ’Im4d-ul-Mulk to the darbdr, with 
hands bound, head and feet bare, and every kind of ignominy. 
An order was given for his confinement in a cell in the Dil- 
kushé palace. The Sultén directed Téj Khf&n to ask the 
traitor why he had killed Sikandar Khén. When T4éj Khan 
put the question, he answered: “ What could I do? LEvery- 
one was resolved upon his death, and what was I amongst 
them?” T4j Khfn said: “ You were a personal servant of 
Sultén Sikandar; how could you join with his adversaries? ” 
He made no reply, and all who were present cursed and reviled 
him. 

The Sultén went to the room where Sikandar was killed, 
and the author of the ‘ Térikh-i-Bahddar Shahi” writes 
thus :— The Sultan directed me to bring T&j} Khén from 
the Dil-kushé palace. He told over again to Téj Khan the 
story of his brother’s murder, and then, groaning, said: ‘ Im- 
pale this evil-footed slave in front of the dardér to-morrow, 
and cut to pieces Saif-ud-din and ’Ali, who were the traitor’s 
confederates.’ It is said that as they were taking ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk down to the gibbet, a person told him to repeat the 
creed. He replied,‘ How can I say it? my tongue refuses 
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the office.’ Shame upon the man who could thus act to his 
benefactor, and slay his master like an enemy! It is very 
just that in this world such infamy and suffering should fall 
upon him, and that in the next the tortures and fires of hell 
should await him ! ” 

On the 16th Shaw4l ’Iméd-ul-Mulk was executed with Saif- 
ud-din and ’Ali. On the same day Fateh Mulk, son of 
Malik Tawakkul, an old Mahmud Shéhi servant, was created 
*"Imfd-ul-Mulk, and promoted to the office of ’Ariz-i- Mamdik. 
In a short time all the wretches who had aided and abetted 
the murder of Sultén Sikandar were ignominiously executed.* 
The villain Bahddar,t the murderer of the Sultfén, who received 
on the day of the crime a wound in the head from the hand 
of Sdid Burhén-ud-din, kept concealed for some days, but 
was also at last discovered and brought up. The Sultén gave 
orders that his skin should be torn from his body, and his body 
hung upon a gibbet. 

?Azd-ul-Mulk and Muhffiz Khaén had fied to the hill 
country of Pal and joined Latif Khfn, and, having collected 
the zamfnddrs of those parts, endeavoured to raise disturb- 
ances; but the authority of Sultén Bahddar became more 
firmly established day by day, and they could effect nothing. 
The Sultén now opened the hand of bounty, and like a cloud 
rained down gold and jewels and allowances and favours all 
around. He was so generous to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their homes, and remained 
near him in the hope of sharing in his bounty. 

A famine now set in, and the Sultan dispersed his army in 
detachments. Wherever he himself went he dispensed his 
charity, and to no one did he give less than a gold ashrafit. 
The small and great of the city lived comfortably, and the 


* The “Tab. Akbari” says that three of the assassins were arrested 
while endeavouring to fly to the Dakhin. 

¢t Bah&dar is called Bahé-nl-Mulk in the “Tab. Akbarf.”” He was wounded 
by ’Alfm-ud-din, not Burhén-ud-dfn, which latter name, however, all the MSS. 
give in this place, 
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fame of his generosity soon excelled that of Hétim Téi.*. .. 
On the 14th Zi-l-ka‘dah a.H. 932 (22nd of August 1526), he 
took his seat on the throne of his ancestors.t The waczirs 
and nobles received splendid robes and dresses, the soldiers 
received the gift of one year’s pay from the treasury, and one 
hundred and fifty persons were honoured with titles, but for 
the sake of conciseness their names are uot given. After the 
breaking up of the darbdr was a grand banquet for the 
nobles and great personages, and after the conclusion of 
the banquet everybody received presents, and went away 
happy and delighted. . . . The office of wazfr was conferred 
on Téj Khan. 

After a time it became known that ’Azd-ul-Mulk and 
Muhffiz Khan, having joined Prince Latif Khan, had gone 
towards Nandarbfr, and were endeavouring to stir up a revolt. 
T4j Kh&n received orders to lead an army against them, but 
he represented that Ghf&zi Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, was 
the best man for the work. The Sult4n said, “The day after 
my accession the allowances of Ghazi Khan were increased 
twofold, now I double them again.” Then Ghazi Khan was 
sent with a large army and elephants to the sidah of Nan- 
darbér. After the ’I'd-uz-zdéhd, Shujé’-ul-Mulk, whose name 
was R&ji Muhamad, fled and joined Prince Latif Khan in Pal. 
T4j Khan reported to the Sultan that Shujé’-ul-Mulk had fled 
with the connivance of Kaisar Khén; and the Sultén said 
that if this were really so, Kaisar Khan ought to be seized. 
T4) Kh&n added, not only Kaisar Khan, but ’Ulugh Kh&n and 
Déwar-ul-Mulk also, for they were all leagued with ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk in the murder of the Sultén Sikandar, and were in secret 


* “<Hétim Taf” is the fabulous exemplar of liberality in all Persian 
literature. 

+ This formal “ coronation” took place at Muhamad4&biéd Chaémpé4nir. 

t+ The “Tab. Akbari” states that the very day on which Bahddar entered 
Muhamad4béd, Prince Latif Khén entered the city also—probably to concert 
measures with ‘'Im&d-nl-Mulk. After remaining concealed for some days, 
he was recommended by Kaisar Khfn and’ Ulugh Khén to withdraw and 
conceal himeelf. Being helpless, he acceded to their desire, and fled to the 
hill country of Béngé. 
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correspondence with Latif Khfn. When these statements 
were proved to the Sult4n, ’Ulugh Khaén, who had been 
appointed to the expedition against Prince Latif Khan, was 
dismissed, and all the three persons were seized and ordered 
to be beheaded.* This occurred in the year of the King’s 
accession, 4.€. in A.H. 9382. 

Some time after, a despatch was received from Gh&zi Khan, 
reporting that ’Azd-ul-Mulk, Muhffiz Khan, and Bhim Rajah of 
P4l, having consulted and combined together, had attacked and 
plundered a village belonging to Sulténpur. On hearing this, 
Gh&zi Khfén marched against them, and a severe action was 
fought, in which he was victorious. ’Azd-ul-Mulk and Mu- 
héfiz Khén took to flight, Réjah Bhimt and his brother were 
left dead upon the field, and Prince Latif Khén was wounded 
and a prisoner. The Sultén sent off Muhib-ul-Mulk with 
orders to make all speed and bring the Prince, with the 
greatest care, to wait on the Sultén. He received his 
charge, but the Prince’s wounds were severe, and he died at 
the village of Murgh-dirah, where Muhib-ul-Mulk buried him. 
After some days his body was removed by order of the Sultan, 
to the village of Halél, where it was deposited in a vaulted 
tomb opposite the sepulchre of Sultén Sikandar. A few days 
later Prince Nasir Khan also died. Thus three princes 
perished before the rising power of Sultén Bahddar, and were 
all interred near each other. 

At the time when Kaisar Khan and the other amirs were 
beheaded, intelligence was brought of there being commotions 


* Firishtah says that ’Ulugh Khan’s innocence was established, and that 
he was released and his accusers punished. On this point the “ Tab. 
Akbari” is silent; but it says that Zid4-ul-Mulk (apparently a son of Nasfr 
Kh&n), who was imprisoned, was ultimately released and pardoned on paying 
a fine of fifty lakhs of tankahs. Kaisar Khan seems certainly (by all 
accounts) to have been put to death, and probably ’Ulugh Kh&n too. 

+ “R&i Bhfm.” The “Tab. Akbari” calls him Raf Singh; but all 
accounts seem to agree that the Réjah of P4l was killed in this battle, and 
another Réjah of P41, whom Firishtah and the “‘ Mir&t-i-Sikandari”’ (see 
next page) call Rd¢ Singh, was killed later on by T4j Kh&én. The “Tab. 
Akbarf”’ says that the defeat of Latif Kh&n took place near Sultdnpér. 
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on the borders of Gujarat, and of Réi Singh, Rajah of P4l, 
having attacked and plundered the town of Dahéd. Con- 
sequently the Sultan sent T4j Khan to overrun all the country 
of P4l. At this time Sharf-ul-Mulk brought back from 
Mandi the royal servants whom Ikbél Kh4n had carried there 
in the time of Sultén Sikandar. T4j Khén marched into 
the hills of P4l, and, in the course of one month, ravaged 
all the country of R4éi Singh, leaving it a blackened waste, 
and he razed all the forts of refuge. In this campaign only 
one soldier of T4j Khén’s army, named Muhamad Hasan, 
was killed; the rest returned unhurt and triumphant.* 

On the 15th Rabi’-ul-awal, a.g. 933 (a.p. 1527), Sultan 
Bahddar went out hunting in the direction of Kambhiiat. 
When he reached that port, Ilias, one of the sons of Malik 
Aiéz, waited upon the Sult4n and reported that his elder 
brother Ish&k, instigated by the zaminddrs of Sérath, had 
broken out in rebellion and ruined his family.t He had 
marched with five thousand horse from Nawé4-nagar to Morbi 
and from thence to the port of Dia. His design was to get 
into the island of Diu by stratagem, to remove every Musul- 
m4n soldier or merchant there, to plunder all the Musulm4n 
property he found there, whether belonging to the State or 
to merchants, and to deliver Did into the hands of the wicked 


* According to the story of Firishtah, T4j] Khan’s army was 100,000 strong, 
and he refused all offers of accommodation till Raf Singh, driven to despera- 
tion, gave battle and was defeated and killed. He adds that T4j Khan was 
recalled thence, and sent as governor to Kambhdaiat. The story of the ‘Tab. 
Akbari’’ agrees, and adds that the Rajah made his overtures of submission 
through Sharf-ul-Mulk, one of the chief nobles. Ré&i Singh, it is stated, 
made his attack on hearing of the execution of Kaisar Kh&n, apparently 
because he supposed that that showed disunion in Bahddar Shah’s camp. 
When plundering Dahdéd, the Rajah is said to have seized much property 
belonging to Zid-ul-Mulk, son of Nasir Khén. The “Tab. Akbari’”’ further 
explains that Téj Khan was selected to put the province of Kambhiiat in order, 
the Sultén having, during his visit there, received many complaints of mis- 
government. Réi Singh’s son afterwards came in and submitted, and was 
honoured with a dress (khil’at). 

+ Possibly this may be the part of his work to which the author refers 
when he says that he proposes to describe how all the sons of Malik Aldz 
were put to death by Bahddar, at the instigation of Ranf Khén. No other 
mention of their fate occurs, except in connection with these events. See 
note, p. 235. 
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infidels.* On hearing of this Muhamad A’k4, the commander 
of the fleet, made ready ships, and, filling them with tried 
soldiers, and arming them with guns and muskets, he went 
out to encounter the enemy, and volleys of round shot, mus- 
ketry, and rocketst were fired on both sides, till many Hindts 
and innumerable infidels were killed. 

On hearing of this, Sultén Bahadar marched hastily from 
Kambhiiat. On the first day he reached the village of Mateli, 
on the next Gondi ; then he went to Dhandukah, then Raénpiur, 
and thence to Jasdin. When Ishak heard that the Sultan 
himself was coming to chastise him, he took to flight, and, 
leaving Sérath, went off towards the Ran, that is, to the salt 
marshes. The Sult4n marched from Jasdin to the town of 
Baéuséw4r, and then to the town of Déoli, a fort fifteen kés 
from Junahgarh, where he heard of Ish&k’s having gone off to 
the Ran. He then sent Khin-Khéndn to pursue the rebel, 
with orders not to allow him to escape alive. When Ishak, 
that villainous son of a slave, came near the Ran he heard 
that Toghlak Khan, the governor of Morbi, had come out to 
attack him. Ishak faced round and gave battle, and Toghlak 
Khan was defeated. Ish&k then learnt that Khfin-Kha4nén had 
been sent after him, and was coming up rapidly, so he made 
all haste to escape, and passed over the Ran. Khan-Khénén 
encamped on the edge of the Ran. 

After detaching Kh&n-Khaénan, the Sultén remained where 
he was for ten days. On the eleventh day he marched to the 
town of Manglér, from thence to Chorawar, thence to Pattan 
Did, and then to the town of Kérinér. There he gave orders 
for the army to remain encamped at Naw4-nagar, t.e. Dilwdrah, 
whilst he visited Diu. Another son of Malik Aiaéz, whose 
name was Téghan, who lived at Did, came to Dilwérah to wait 


* It is proposed to give the Portuguese view of these events in the 
Appendix to Vol. II. 

+ Hukkahhd, \®5= Their use on this occasion shows that they must have 
been rockets. The use of shells in a naval action, at this date, could hardly 
have been possible. See note, p. 211, ante. 
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on the Sultén, and was graciously received. The Sultén 
stayed there for a month. He then placed Dit in the charge 
of Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, and Jinmahgarh under Mujéhid Khén*; 
after that he marched towards Ahmadébéd. He then heard 
that the R4né had sent to the presence his son named Bikra- 
m4jit, with a suitable tribute. From Dit the Sultan set out 
for AhmadabAd, and proceeded to the town of Taléjah, from 
thence to the port of Ghéghah, and having gone on a sailing 
expedition, he proceeded with all speed straight to Muhamad- 
&b4d without any halt. The son of Rén& S4nk4 came there 
and was graciously received. 

The Sultén spent a month at Muhamaddbéd in pleasure and 
enjoyment, when he proceeded to Ahmad4bad, where also he 
passed three months in ease and pleasure. After that he 
went to Kambhfiat, and, staying there three days, he returned 
to Ahmadaébid. After some days he went out hunting 
towards Nadét, and the Rajah of that country waited upon him 
and did homage. He then proceeded to the port of Sérat, 
from thence by ship to R&nér, and back again to Sérat. 
Travelling hastily from thence, he. reached Ahmad&b4d in one 
night and a day. The four months of the rainy season 
he passed at ChA&mpfnir, that is, Muhamad4béd. After 
the rains the son of the R&éné received leave to return to 
Chitér. 

In the year H. 934 (a.p. 1528), the Sultén again went to 
the island of Dit, and spent several days there in pleasure. 
He then started one evening for Kambhfiat, and, travelling all 
night, reached that place at sun-rise. In these days the 
Sultén was so famed for his rapid journeys, that making “a 
Bahadari journey ” was a proverbial saying applied to anyone 
who covered a great distance in a short time. He stayed there 
three days, making excursions and hunting in the neighbour- 


* The “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi”’ says Muj4hid Khan Bhalim (the corpulent), under 
which name he again appears after Bahddar’s death. The same work says 
the events at Dia occupied a month. 
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hood; then he embarked and went to Ghéghah, and from 
thence to Diu, where he stayed two days, and then, going 
on board ship, returned again to Kambhdiat. He then went 
to his capital, where he ordered the erection of an outer wall 
round Bharuj. Afterwards he set out with an army for the 
country of Bagar.* He halted at Mikrej, and there the R&jah 
of Dungarptr came to pay his respects. Thence he went on to 
Dungarpir, and, encamping by the tank of that place, he 
occupied himself some days in fishing. He sent his army 
against some rebellious zaminddrs of that neighbourhood, with 
orders to ravage their country. He himself returned to Ah- 
madnagar, and from thence he went to Pattan, to visit the 
tomb of his great ancestor, Sultén Muzaffar, otherwise Zafar 
Kh&n, where he bestowed many presents on men of religion 
and learning. From thence he went with all expedition to 
Ahmad&b&d, and on the Ist of Sha’b&n he travelled from 
thence to Muhamadabdéd, or Chémpénir, in one day. On the 
Ist Ramzan, leaving his army there, he went with his attendants 
and an escort to inspect the new fortifications which he had 
ordered to be built at Bhardj. On the ninth of the month he 
proceeded to Kambhiiat. 

He spent one day at Kambhiiat, and was rambling by the 
sea-side, when a ghrdd came in from Dit, and reported that a 
Firangi ship had come into that port, and that Kiw4m-ul- 
-Mulk had put the crew into prison and seized all the cargo. 
The Sultén immediately went off to Diu, and Kiw4m-ul-Mulk 
brought all the captive Firangis before him. The Sultan 
offered them Isl4m and made them all Musulméns.t After 


* The “Tab. Akbari’’ says this Seneattion was also directed against I dar, 
and was quite, and speedily, successful. The Sultan returned to Muhamad- 
&béd Chémpénir. He then went to Kambhéiat. The story of the capture 
of the Portuguese is stated exactly as in the text. Firishtah merely notices 
the latter event. The “hunting” at Nadot is also said, by the “ Mirét-i- 
Ahmadi,”’ to have been an expedition undertaken for the chastisement of 
the Réjah of that place. 

+ The Portuguese writers deny this conversion. The matter belongs more 
properly to the account of Portuguese enterprise in Gujardt, which it is hoped 
to give in the Appendix to Vol. II. 

22 * 
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this the Sultén went, by way of Kambhdiat, to Muhamad4ébéd, 
and stayed there some time enjoying himself. 

The Sultén now received intelligence that his sister’s son, 
Muhamad Khf4n, son of ’A’dil Khén (of Kandésh), had gone 
out, with two thousand five hundred horse, to the assistance 
of ’Im4d-ul-Mulk Gawéli. Gaéwél is a fort in the country of 
Birér. Niz&m-ul-Mulk having entered into a confederacy 
with the petty rulers of the Dakhin, that is, with Barid, ruler 
of the city of Bidar, Khudéwand Khan P&thiri, ’Ain-ul-Maulk, 
and others, had given battle to "Im4d-ul-Mulk, and defeated 
him.* A letter also reached the Sultén from his nephew Mu- 
hamad Khdn, representing that *Im4d-ul-Mulk had been a 
faithful and obedient ally of the throne of Gujarat, from the 
time of Sultan: Muzaffar to the present, and every year sent 
to the Sultan elephants from Jajnagar as tribute. Now the 
rulers of the Dakhin had entered into an iniquitous league 
against him, and, having driven him from his country, were 
endeavouring to destroy his power; no resource was left 
him, therefore, but an appeal to the Sultén. ’Im4d-ul-Mulk 
also wrote and represented the condition of his affairs. On 
reading these letters the Sultén observed that the amirs of the 
Dakhin were all tyrants and oppressors, that ’Im4&d-ul-Mulk 
was unjustly oppressed, and that relief of the oppressed was 
one of the chief duties of just kings. 

On the 14th of the month of Zi-l-hijjah, in the very height 
of the rainy season, when movement on the roads is difficult, 
especially in the Dakhin, the Sultén marched out with a picked 
force and encamped at H4l6l. From thence he sent out in all 
directions, summoning his soldiers to their standards, and 


* The “Tab. Akbari’’ places these events towards the close of 934 a.n. 
(say about the middle of 1527 a.p.). It adds that the confederates seized the 
important fort of Mahur, and captured in the action three hundred elephants. 
Firishtah adds that the confederates laid an ambuscade, into which ’Iméd-ul- 
Mulk fell; also that Bahddar Khan had mediated, at "Imad-ul-Mulk’s request, 
the previous year, and, at the time, with success; and that on this occasion 
he viewed the confederates as the aggressors. 
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waited for their arrival.* Another letter from ’Im4d-ul-Mulk 
brought the news that his enemies had besieged and taken the 
fort of Pathari. The Sult4n instantly began his march, and 
arrived at Baréddah in the month of Muharram a.H..9385 (Sept. 
a.p. 1528), where he halted for a month to muster and arrange 
his forces. The author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahfdar Shahi” 
writes thus :—‘‘ At this time I acted for the Sultfn as déréghah 
of the port of Kambhéiat. I also received my summons and 
came to join the royal army. What I have written upon the 
matter I have written as an eye-witness.”” When the army 
was assembled the Sult4n marched from Bardédah. He was 
then met by Ja’far Khan, son of ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, who paid his 
respects and was very kindly received. When Nandarbér was 
reached, ’"Imfd-ul-Mulk and Muhamad Khé&n also came to 
meet him, and were received with much honour. The Sultén, 
moreover, gave to ’"Im4d-ul-Mulk a jewelled sword-belt and a 
golden umbrella. The march was continued to the fort of 
Gdlnah, and from thence to Dédgir, known as Daulatébéd, 
where the army encamped on the 2nd Rabi’-ul-4khir. 

They say that! in this army there were a hundred thousand 
horsemen and nine hundred fighting elephants. When they 
saw from the ramparts Bahddar Shéh’s immense army the 
people of the fort were struck with dismay, and despaired of 
being able to resist. Just then a cloud of dust rolled away, 
and from under its curtain appeared the army of Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk, which had been lying in ambush behind some hills, and 
which now advanced upon the Sultén’s army. When this was 
known, the troops of Bahadar Sh&h came to the rescue, and 
like the waves of the sea enveloped the enemy on all sides, so 
that the Dakhinis were quickly defeated. Three chiefs of the 
royal army were killed in this battle, Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, Muhib- 
ul-Mulk, and the son of Mukhlis-ul-Mulk. Many of the 
Dakhinis were killed. 


* Tho “ Mirdt-i-Abmadi ”’ says the Sultan had a hundred thousand horse 
and three hundred elephants. 
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After the forces of Niz&4m-ul-Mulk had been thus dispersed, 
the Sultfn gave orders for the close investment of Daulatébad, 
and the officers began to draw the lines for the trenches, when 
an ambassador came from Nizfim-ul-Mulk to state that his 
master threw himself entirely on the mercy of Sultén Bah4dar, 
saying that he had no wish to oppose the Sultan, and offering 
to surrender upon a promise of safety. The Sultén gave the 
required assurance, and dismissed the ambassador, who pro- 
mised that within ten days Nizém-ul-Mulk would wait upon 
the Sultan. After the end of ten days another ambassador 
came and asked for a further term of ten days. He was 
very submissive, so the Sultén granted the extension, but 
added that if this time there was any further failure in 
the promise, he would lay the fort of Daulatébéd in 
ashes. 

The second promise was also broken, and Sult4én Bah&dar in 
anger gave orders that the fort should be attacked on all sides. 
A fire of artillery and musketry commenced, and for twenty 
days they continued fighting hand to hand. But the defences 
were very strong, and the capture of the fortress being yet 
remote, the Sultén raised the siege and marched towards the 
city of Bidar. The wakils of Nizim-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, 
Barid Bidari, ’A’dil Khan Bijapuri, and Khud4wand Khan 
Péthari came to wait upon the Sultan, bringing letters and 
royal offerings from their respective principals. The substance 
of these representations was that the accusation of having 
begun the strife, brought by "Imad-ul-Mulk against Niz4m-ul- 
Mulk, was contrary to fact, for he himself had committed the 
first outrage by wresting the fort of Mahur out of the hands 
of Nizém-ul-Mulk’s officers. To avenge himself Nizém-ul- 
Mulk had gone to war; but still the confederates were ready 
to accept Sultan Bahddar's decision in the matter, and to obey 
his orders. As this statement of the amirs of the Dakhin was 
true, the Sultén abandoned his hostile intentions against the 
confederated armies, and peace was made between them and 
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"Im4d-ul-Mulk Géwéli. The Sultén then returned to his 
capital.* 

On the Ist of the month of Sha’bfn, a.n. 935 (a.p. 1529), 
Sultén Bahddar arrived at Muhamadébaéd. A great number of 
men of the Dakhin had followed the Sultén’s army with the 
desire of entering into his service. The proper officers were 
desired to make a muster-roll of them, and it was found that 
there were twelve thousand horsemen. Suitable stipends and 
jaégirs and proper allowances were conferred on them. 

In the month of Ramzan, Sultén Bahddar went to Ahmad- 
&bad to visit and recite a fdtihah at the tombs of his ancestors. 
After the performance of these ceremonies he left Ahmadab4d, 
and went to Kambhdiat to inspect the new ships which he had 
ordered to be built there, and afterwards, on the day of the 
'I’d-ul-fitr, he proceeded to Muhamadébéd. In the month of 
Shawal, Jam Fir6z, King of Sind, who had been defeated by 
the Moghals,t came to seek refuge with the Sultén. The 
Sultén received him with great compassion, and comforted 
him, promising to wrest his kingdom from the hands of his 
enemies, and to restore it to him. About the same time Nar 
Sing Dé6, brother’s son to Man Sing, Rajah of Gwalidr, came 


* The “ Taérikh-i-Alff,” Firishtah, and the “Tab. Akbari” say very little 
about this campaign. The former says that the confederates, when they saw 
that Bahddar was coming to the assistance of their opponents, gave in at 
once. Firishtah represents that Bahddar delayed his advance for some time, 
till his army was collected, and, in the meantime, as the text states, the 
confederates gained further advantages. fF irishtah also deals with the entire 
campaign ending in 937 a.H., and says that Sultan Bahadar suffered much 
from want of supplies, partly owiug to a famine and partly to the action of 
the enemy, but that they at length submitted, as the text states. The 
Portuguese accounts state that Sultén Bahddar lost heavily, from want 
and from a very severe winter, apparently in 935 or 936—probably the 
latter. 

+ The history of Jém Firdéz and his expulsion from his capital, Tathah, by 
the Arghtns, will be found at length in Erskine’s India under Bdbar and 
Humdiim, vol. i. pp. 3€0-81. He appears to have been patronised by Mu- 
zaffar Sh&h II., of Gujarat, but nothing is said of it in the “ Mirét-i-Sikan- 
dari.” Probably the aid given to Jim Firéz was merely a matter of shelter 
and of pecuniary assistance, not of political interference in his behalf during 
his numerous struggles and (well-deserved) misfortunes. Indeed, similar 
assistance seems to have been equally afforded by Muzaffar Sh4h (I1.) to 
Firéz’s rival, Saldh-ud-din, also a connection of Muzaffar Sh&h, whose 
grandmother was of the royal family of Sind. 
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with a following of R4jptts to wait upon the Sultén, who 
accepted him as one of his officers, and gave him a suitable 
jdgir. Prithi R4j, nephew of Raén& Saénk4, also came and paid 
homage, and was taken into service by the Sultan.* 

Afterwards, in Muharram, a. 936 (September a.p. 1529), 
Ja’far Khan, son of ’Im&d-ul-Mulk G4wéli, presented a letter 
from his father to the Sultan, representing that Nizim-ul-Mulk 
had not been faithful to his engagements ; and complaining that 
he had not restored the elephants which he had taken, nor 
had he given up the town of Pathari and its dependencies, 
which he had seized and held by force, and which belonged to 
*Im&d-ul-Mulk. He begged, therefore, that Sultén Bahadar 
would once more lead his army to the Dakhin that the writer 
might obtain his desires. The Sult4n thereupon gave his 
officers directions to prepare supplies in view of the assembling 
of anarmy. Onthe 2nd Muharram a.u. 936 (6th Sept. 1529) 
the Sultén marched from Muhamadébéd against the Dakhin. 
His first march was to the town of Dabhdi, thence by regular 
stages to the village of Dhardéli. Muhamad Khan A'siri there 
came in and waited on the Sultén. A few marches farther on 
7Iméd-ul-Mulk Géwéli also, leaving his own capital, came to 
visit the Sultén. When the Sultan reached the fort of Mulér 
Bahar Ji, Rajah of Baglanah, also presented himself and did 
homage. The Sultén received him very graciously, and gave 
him two fine rubies for ear-rings, and Bahar Jid, in order to 
establish a connection with the Sultan, gave in marriage to 
him one of his sisters, who for beauty, intellect, and knowledge 
had no equal in her day. On the following day, in accor- 
dance with the wish of the Sultén, he gave another sister 
to Muhamad Khan A‘siri. 

When these matters were despatched, Sultén Bahaddar pur- 


* This is probably the correct version of the facts, and is followed by 
the best texts, but some of the rest speak only of Nar Sing, and call him the 
nephew of Réné Sénké. The evidence of Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari ”’ 
agrees with the story as given in the text. The “Tab. Akbari’’ adds that 
several other chiefs also waited on him and entered his service. 
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sued his march, and leaving the country of the Ré4jah of 
Baglénah he entered the territories of the Dakhin. On this 
occasion he conferred on Bahar Jid the title of Bahar Khan, 
and sent him thence with a detachment, to the fort of Chéwal, 
to plunder the country round. The Sultén then continued his 
march till he came to Ahmadnagar, but the Dakhinis had 
evacuated the place before his arrival, and had fled. The 
Sultfn gave orders for levelling all the palaces and fine build- 
ings with the ground, and for destroying and uprooting the 
gardens. He remained there twelve days for the purpose of 
giving his men rest after their long marches. From thence 
he marched towards the Baléghat, and there he sent Mujahid 
Khan, with a detachment, to the town of Ousé. 

*Im4d-ul-Mulk brought to the knowledge of the Sultan that 
the city of Parindah, in the country of Kwajah Jahan, was a 
flourishing place, and many of the inhabitants were rich. He 
accordingly sent Malik Amin, at the head of a strong force, to 
Parindah. The Malik made a rapid march against the place, 
and, coming down upon it like a bolt from heaven, utterly 
destroyed it. Much wealth in goods and money fell into the 
hands of his men. 

At this time it came to the knowledge of Sultén Bahddar 
that Nizém-ul-Mulk Bahri, Barid, Kw4jah Jahan, ’Ain-ul- 
Mulk, and Khudéwand Khén had all gone up together to 
plunder and lay waste A’sir and Burhénpir. The Sultaén im- 
mediately sent Kaisar Khan in pursuit of them with a large 
force. Next day he sent also Muhamad Khan A’siri to his aid 
with an army and elephants. When these two forces had 
united, they encountered the chiefs of the Dakhin in the 
country of Burhanptr, and a great battle followed. While 
they were fighting hand to hand, and the issue of the day was 
trembling in the balance, the soldiers of the army cried out, 
‘‘ Bahddar Shah! Fight, brothers, fight! the Sultén’s standard 
is flying, and he himself has come,” as if the Sultén had 
arrived. On hearing this name the Dakhinis took to flight 
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and scattered in all directions. The royal army returned 
victorious and triumphant, and rewards and promotion were 
given to all who deserved them. After a while, Barid, the 
ruler of Bidar, finding that he was unable to withstand the 
army of the Sultén, sought means of obtaining peace. He 
accordingly sent to ’Iméd-ul-Mulk offering the hand of his 
daughter in marriage, and *Imfd-ul-Mulk, who was anxiously 
on the watch for such an opening, gladly accepted this offer, 
and married the girl. A reconciliation was thus effected be- 
tween them, and *Im4&d-ul-Mulk entreated Sult4n Bahddar to 
forgive Barid. To this he consented, and Barid agreed to the 
name of the Sultan being used in the khutbah and on the coins. 
In most of the cities of the Dakhin the khutbah was read in 
the name of Sultén Bahddar. 

Sultén Bahidar moved his camp from Bir to Pf&thari and 
the Dakhinis shut themselves up in the fort. The Sult4n laid 
siege to it, and fighting went on for some days; but the place 
was strong, and its reduction in a short time was improbable, 
so the Sultén withdrew to his capital, leaving ’"Imfd-ul-Mulk 
to carry on the siege, assisted by Alp Khan. He himself went 
on rapidly, attended by his personal followers, and reached 
Muhamad4bAd on the Ist Sha’bén ; and on the 12th, the army, 
which had marched more leisurely, also arrived. The rainy 
season was passed there in comfort and ease.* 

In the year H. 9387 (4.p. 1531) Sultén Bahddar led out his 
army for the conquest of the country of Bagar. When he 
reached the village of Khaénpir, on the banks of the Mahindri, 
he appointed Khan ’Azam A’saf Khan and Khudawand Khan 
waztr chiefs, the most trusted of all his officers, to lead a strong 
army against Bagar. He himself, with a picked force, started 
to visit Kambhéiat and the island of Dii. He arrived at 
Kambhéiat on the 20th Muharram, and went from thence by 
ship to Did. There he bought from the owners, for his own 


* The “TAérfkh-i-Alfi” gives a short summary of these events as happen- 
ing in the beginning of the year 937 a.H. 
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use and at a satisfactory price, the whole of the stuffs and 
goods of various sorts which had been brought by ships from 
Rim, Europe, and other distant parts. It is said that among 
the things so purchased, besides many others, were thirteen 
hundred mans of rose-water. The Sultan showed great kind- 
ness to the European Turks (Rumts), who had come with 
Mustafa Rumi, and appointed a place for their dwelling in Dia. 
He committed Dia to the special charge of Malik Toghén, 
son of Malik Aifz, and returned to Kambhdiat, which he 
reached in the month of Safar, and, remaining there one day, 
on the following day he went on to Muhamadab4d, where he 
arrived on the 27th of the same month. 

When he reached the capital he was waited upon by Fateh 
Khan, Kutb Kh4n, and Umar Khan Afghén Lédi,* relations 
of Sult4n Bahlél, who had fled to him for safety from the 
Moghals. They were admitted to an audience, and the Sultén 
received them with great kindness. He gave them three hun- 
dred garments of gold brocade, fifty-five horses, and several 
lakhs of tankahs for their expenses, at their first interview. 

After this he proceeded towards Bagar, and at Morfsah he 
rejoined his army, which, without him, had been like a body 
without a soul. He halted one day, and then marched against 
Bégar. On entering the country of Bagar he was waited upon 
at Sanilah by Prithi R4j, the R4jah of Dingarpur,t whose son 
became a Muhamadan.{ Leaving his army, he went off ona 


* They were probably part of the Afghén force which had been in arms 
against the Emperor in the eastern part of his domains, i.e. Oudh and 
Rohilkand, and who had been defeated on the banks of the Gograh river, in 
Eastern Ondh, just at this time. One ground of Huméitn’s hostility to 
Bahédar Shah, was his extreme favour to all the Afghan refugees, which 
gave rise to the idea, probably not wholly unfounded, that he desired to 
make himself the chief centre of opposition to the rising Moghal power. 

+ U’df Singh, before mentioned as Rajah of Dingarpir, had fallen in the 
battle of Kdénwah, fighting against the Emperor Babar. The “Tab. Akbari ” 
and Firishtah give it to be understood that Bahddar’s whole object in this 
expedition (though it led to other results) was to bring some of these petty 
border states into order and submission. 

t There is some little obscurity in the story as related in the text; but it 
is clearer as told by the “Tab. Akbari.”” Bahdédar Shéh not only over: 
ran the Bégar country, but carefully took possession of it as he proceeded, 
leaving garrisons in all the strong places, so that Paras Rim, seeing him. 
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hunting excursion, with a light escort, towards Banslah (Bans- 
wirah). On reaching the pass of Karchi he was waited upon by 
the wakils of Ratani, Réjah of Chitér, whose names were Dingar 
Si and J4j R4i. They were graciously received, and presented 
the tribute and offerings they had brought. The Sultan, on 
returning to his camp, gave the village of Sanilah to the 
newly-converted son of Prithi Réj. He gave half of Bagar to 
Prithi R4j himself, and the other half to Chagdé. It is said 
that while the Sultan was hunting tigers in this neighbourhood 
one day, a well-known tiger made its appearance. The Sultén 
pointed it out to one ‘Alam Khan, who was a very valiant and 
strong man. ’Alam Khan rushed on the tiger like a mad 
elephant. At the onset he received a severe wound, but the 
tiger had no opportunity to inflict another, for ’Alam Khan 
slew him outright. Three days later ’Alam Khan died of the 
wound: he left four sons, Safdar Kh&én and three others. The 
Sultén continued ’Alam Khan's jdgir to them and showed them 
much kindness. 

The wakils of Ratant Chand here informed the Sult4én 
Bahd&dar that Sharzah Kh4n, with the son of Sultén Mahmid 
Khilji, had plundered the country of the Réné.* On hearing 


self likely to be hopelessly ousted, submitted, and made his peace with 
the Sultén; and his son’s conversion to Muhamadanism was, probably, a 
mode of gaining the Sultan’s favour. But Chagé (or Jaga, or Jagat), his 
brother, held out, and, with most of the chief men of the country, took 
refuge in the hills. At last, being hard pushed, he made interest with the 
R&né of Chitér. Rand Sink, having died, had been succeeded by his son 
(variously called Ratan Si, Ratan Sén, and Ratani Chand), through whose 
interest with Sultan Bahddar, terms were made with the Gujardét King. 
Jagat (for this, probably, is the true name) apparently represented the 
patriotic party, and so, for the sake of peace, was allowed to have half 
the country, while a provision was made for the newly-converted son of 
Paras Ram. 

* The “Tab. Akbari” calls Sharzah Khan Hdkim-wa-Shikdart-i-Mandt, 
¢.e. Civil and Military Governor of Mandi, and, therefore, a high and trusted 
official of Sultén Mahmid Khilji, whose act, therefore, the outrage might be 
considered. The “ Taérikh-i-Alfi” says that Mahmid Khiljf was actuated 
by three motives: (1) dislike of the Raéné; (2) desire to recover some of 
the territories he had retained after Mahmid's defeat; (3) anger with 
Silhadi R&jpat, who (more or less in concert with the Rané4, possibly) had 
seized recently other districts belonging to Mélwah. Sikandar Khan also 
held some of the Malwah territory. Firishtah gives an account of these 
quarrels, but says that Sikandar was dead, and had been succeeded by his 
adopted son, Mu’in Khén.—Briggs’ Firishtah, vol. iv. pp. 263-65. 
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of this the R&n& had come to the town of Sambaliah, which 
belongs to Mélwah and is near Saérangpur, and, having ravaged 
the country round, he was then confronting Sultan Mahmid, 
who was in Ujain. It also appeared that Sultén Mahmid had 
been compassing the death of Sikandar Khan, governor of 
Siwds, and also of Silhadi,* both of whom had fled to the Raén&é 
for protection. From his court Sikandar Khén and Bhipat 
RAi, son of Silhadi, were coming to wait upon Sultén Bahddar, 
who received them kindly on the 27th Jumédi-ul-awal. They 
arrived, were admitted to an audience, and stated their com- 
plaints. Soon after, Darié Khan and Kurésh Khan, wakils 
of Sultén Mahmid, came in and stated that their master was 
desirous of visiting Sult4én Bahddar, but was waiting for the 
Sult&n’s invitation. The Sultén said, “ Sult4n Mahmid has 
repeatedly written intimating that he is coming to see me, but 
he does not come. An interview would be very pleasant to 
both of us. I am going to march by the pass of Karchi, and 
Sultén Mahmitd can also march that way.” The wakils re- 
turned with this answer.t 


* This is the first mention of Silhadi. He is called in this work, and in 
the “Tab. Akbari,” Silhadi Purbiah, from which it may be inferred that 
he was a military adventurer from the eastward of the Ganges, very pro- 
bably from Oudh. It will be seen, however, that he was in intimate re- 
lation with the Rénaé Sanké, the daughter of the latter having married 
Silhadi’s son, which is a proof that the latter was a Rajpit of some high 
tribe. According to the ‘Tab. Akbari” (MAlwah chapter), Silhadf had got 
possession of his country when Mahmud was defeated by R4n& Sénké, and 
Bhilsah is said later on to have been eighteen years in Silhddi’s possession 
when retaken in 938 by Bahddar Shah. These districts were only recovered 
by Mahmid in 919 a.H., so Silhadf was probably one of the R&jput ad- 
venturers who, about that time, Médinf Ra6 collected round him. See ante, 
p. 254 and note. 

+ The state of affairs between Mahmid of Maélwah and Bahddar Shah 
is not clearly defined in the text, but the link is supplied in almost iden- 
tical words by both the “Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 265). 
Chand Khan, Bahdédar’s younger brother, who had preferred remaining at 
Chitér to joining Bahddar Shah, went thence to Mandi, and claimed and 
received the hospitality of Mahmid. However, Rezi-ul-Mulk, one of tho 
Gujarét nobles, ef whom mention is made in the sequel, had, at this time, 
turned malcontent, and had fled from Bahfdar Shéh’s court to A’grah, to 
the Emperor Bébar. Here he endeavoured to stir up that Emperor to 
assist in placing Chand Khén on the throne, and, visiting him at Mandi, 
returned to A’grah. Bahddar was naturally angry, and remonstrated with 
Mahmid Shéh for permitting this; but he, nevertheless, allowed the visit 
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On the day Sultfén Bahdfdar passed through the pass of 
Karchi,* R&n& Ratani and Silhadi came to pay their respects to 
him, and they were presented with thirty elephants, many 
horses, and one thousand five hundred dresses of gold brocade. 
After a few days the Ran4 returned to his country. Sikandar 
Khén, Silhadi, Dalpat Rao Rajah of I’dar, the Rajah of Bagar, 
and the Réné’s two wektls, Dingar Si and J4j Rai, all accom- 
panied Sultén Bahddar. The Sultan said to his amirs, ‘‘ Sultan 
Mahmud is coming, and I am going to the village of Sam- 
baliah to meet him; after the interview I will return.” 
Muhamad Kh&n A’siri accompanied Sultfn Bahddar. The 
author of the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Bahadari ” states that he accompanied 
the Sultan in this expedition, and has described what he saw 
with his own eyes. 

When the Sultan reached the village of Sambaliah he halted, 
expecting every day to see Sultén Mahmud; but eventually an 
envoy came from Mahmud to state that while hunting near 
Siw&s he had fallen from his horse and broken his arm, an 
accident which would defer his arrival for some days. The 
Sultén replied, ‘“‘I came here to see Sultan Mahmid; I am 
now going to Mandu to pay him a visit, aud we shall see each 
other there.” The envoy then represented that it seemed from 
certain proceedings that the Sultan would demand that Prince 
Chand Khan should be given up; but Sultan Mahmid desired 
to represent that Chand Kh&n was the son of his benefactor, 
that he had sought refuge with him, and that he would never 
seize and give him up. The Sultan replied that he would not 
ask for Chand Khan, and desired the envoy to tell his master 
that he (Bahddar) was marching on Mandu and that Sultén 
Mahmiid should await his coming. The envoy returned, and 
Sultén Bah&dar went on to Dipdlpiir. He there heard that 


to be repeated, and Bahdédar was very angry. His anger was now in- 
creased by Mahmid’s attack on the Hinddé States with whom the Qujarét 
King was in alliance. 

* It would seem that this was on Sultén Bahddar’s return through 
Karchf, and not after the hunting expedition mentioned in page 348. 
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Sultan Mahmid had conferred on his eldest son the title of 
Ghifs-ud-din, and sent him to Mandi to secure the fort, while 
he himself intended to move about from place to place and 
thus evade the performance of his distasteful promise. This 
news made Sultfén Bahddar extremely angry. About the 
same time ’A’lam Kh4n* and Fateh Kh4n Shirwani, nobles of 
Sultin Mahmid, fled to Sultan Bahddar and complained of 
their sovereign’s want of truth, and wished Sultén Bahadar 
to attack Mandi. When the Sultén arrived at the town of 
Dhar, Sharzah Khan, who had escaped from the fort of Mandi 
waited upon him, and said that Sult4n Mahmud had plotted 
his death, and his only chance of safety was to fly and seek 
refuge with Sultan Bahddar, from whom he hoped forgiveness 
of his offences. The Sult4n forgave him, and treated him very 
kindly. 

The army marched on to the village of Dilfwarah, and from 
thence to the village of Na’lchah, where the Sultén encamped. 
The trenches at Shéhpur, on the west of the fortress, were 
placed under the direction of Muhamad Khan Asiri; those of 
Bahlélpur were under Alaf Khan; and on the south, those of 
the Hindu troops, who joined in this campaign, were at Bahal- 
wénah.t On the 20th Rajab the Sultan advanced bis camp to 
Mahmudpir.t When he had completed his arrangements for 
the investment of the fort, a heavy fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry was commenced on both sides, and went on for some 
time. One day he sent certain brave and experienced soldiers 
to go all round the fortress and see where it was highest. 
After a careful examination, they reported that at the side of 
Sangér Chitéri the precipice was very deep and the wall 
very high. The Sultan said, ‘‘ Please God, by that way J will 


* This is another ’A’lam Khan; see note also at p. 276. At least five 
noblemen of this name were attached to Bahddar’s court. 

¢ Firishtah calls it ‘“Sahalwéna’’; the “Tab. Akbari” has “ Bhag- 
wasa.” 

t The “Tab. Akbari’’ says, when he arrived here Sharzah Khan escaped 
from Mand& and joined Bahddar Sh4h; but, according to the “ Tab. Akbari,”’ 
the date was the 9th Sha’ban. 
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get into the fort.’ Huis hearers were amazed, and said, ‘“ As 
that is the highest part of the fort, how is it possible to enter 
there?” 

On the 29th Sha’bén the Sultén held a council with Khéin 
Khfnaén and some of his intimate followers. Early in the 
night they mounted and went towards Sangér Chitéri, their 
departure being unknown to the generality of the Sultén’s 
army. It is related that, because the hill at Sangér Chitéri is 
very high, and the ascent exceedingly difficult, the garrison 
felt secure as to this part of the fort, and were careless in 
guarding it. Some of the more daring of the soldiers of the 
Sultén climbed up during the night, and when dawn was near 
they, shouting ‘‘ Allah! Allah!” attacked the guards, crying 
out also, “ Sultén Bahédar comes!”’ At the sound of this name 
the garrison took to flight, and at daybreak the Sultan and a 
limited number of soldiers scaled Sangér Chitéri. When his 
army perceived this, the men swarmed up after him like so 
many ants or locusts. Habib Khan, who was one of the chief 
amirs of Sultén Mahmud, offered some opposition to the 
assailants, but they defeated him in one charge. Sultén 
Mahmitd himself, with many elephants, was coming up to 
support him, but when his eye fell on the umbrella of Sultdén 
Bahddar he knew he could not resist, and retired with about 
a thousand men into his palace. The plunder, killing, and 
the making of prisoners went on for one watch, and then a 
proclamation of quarter and safety was made. This happened 
on the 9th Sha’ban 4.8. 937 (28th March 1531).* 

Sultén Mahmud, being besieged in his palace, sought safety 
by asking for quarter and mercy, and came out with seven 
sons to wait upon Sultan Bahddar. He was placed in the 
custody of trustworthy guards, and on the 12th Muharram 


* The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that Chand Khan, as soon as Bahddar Sh&h’s 
standard was scen on the ramparts, privately made his way out of the 
fort and fled to the Dakhin. The ‘ Tarikh-i-Alfi’’ adds to the particulars 
above given, that the assault was made on the eastern side, and under the 
guidance of two inhabitants of Mandu. 
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he was sent to Gujarét, in the charge of Alaf Khén, Ikbél 
Khan, and A’saf Khén.* When these améfrs reached Dahdéd, 
on the borders of Malwah and Gujarat, U’di Singh, R&jah of 
P4l,t at the head of a large force of Kélis, attacked them with 
the intention of rescuing Sultén Mahmud. In the confusion 
the guards who were around the Sultén’s pd/kf killed him. 
The sons of Mahmud were carried to Muhamadébad, and 
there imprisoned. tf 

All the kingdom of Mandt came into the possession of 
Sultén Bahadar. He was very considerate and kind to the 
Malwah nobles, and confirmed their jégirs to them. Ké&lan 
Khin, sister’s son of Alaf Kh&n, was made chief over them, 
and appointed faujdér to protect the country and to settle and 
improve it. 

On the Ist Shawl of this year intelligence arrived that 
Ma4n Singh, R&jah of Jhélaéwar, a dependency of Gujarat, had 
sacked the villages of Biramgéon, Mandal, Badhawén, &c., had 
attacked and killed Shaéh Jii, son of Bakhan, the silahdér. 
The Sultén observed to Khén Kh&nfn that Jhalaw&r was in 


* The “Tab. Akbarf’’ says that Mahmid Shéh was about to put to death 
the ladies of his family, but was dissuaded by several of his principal officers, 
who waited on Bahddar Shah and obtained a promise that they should not be 
touched. Mahmid afterwards lost his temper, and abused Bahddar Shéh to 
his face in a private conversation. According to Firishtah, Bahfdar Shéh 
was, before this, inclined to treat him very generously, and even to restore 
him to his government. (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 268.) If, as Briggs supposes, 
the A’saf Khén mentioned in the text was the A’saf Khén who, thirteen years 
before, had fought side by side with MahmGd at the battle of Gagrin, this 
selection would show a kindly feeling. 

+ The name is not very clear, and may not be correct. U’di Singh of 
Dangarpir, as has been said, was killed at the battle of KAnwah, long before 
this event, but the band was probably led by the chief of some of the petty 
chiefs of the territories included under the generio name of Pél. There is 
some doubt as to the name of the place, but Dahdéd is probably correct, 
as ee and the best MSS. give it. Some have “I'dar,” or “ Man- 
disér.”’ 

~ This agrees with the statements of the “Tab. Akbari” and of the 
“ Térfkh-i-Alfi.” The latter, however, plainly intimates that the attack was 
& mere pretence, and that Mahmdd was deliberately put to death, and adds 
that nothing more is known of the fate of the sons. Firishtah says that they 
were all killed with their father, and, as they disappear wholly from history 
at this point, this story is at least probable. All the authorities, except 
Firishtah, say there were seven sons, including the eldest, called Sultén 
Ghigs-nd-din. Firishtah says “twenty,” which is probably wrong. 
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his jurisdiction, and that Man Singh required chastisement, 
and that it was incumbent on him to inflict this, and that he 
must therefore ga off at once to Gujarét. The Khain went 
accordingly. On the 19th of the month Muhamad Khan 
A'siri took leave of the Sultén. In the month of Zi-l-ka’dah 
Silhadi Purbiah was also graciously dismissed to his residence 
at Raisin. 

The Sultén and his army passed the rainy season at Mandu, 
and on the 9th Safar a.w. 988 (a.p. 1532) he marched towards 
Burhanpir and A’sir, When the Sultan arrived at Burhdn- 
pur, Shéh Tahir Dakhini,* a learned man and a poet, who was 
minister of Niz4m-ul-Mulk, came to wait upon him with a 
message from his master, and, as several descendants of his tribe 
were admitted to the King’s darbdr, such as Shah Mor, Shah 
Kamél-ud-din Asléf, &c., he sought, through them, likewise to 
gain admittance to the Sultén’s darbdr. The Sultan consented, 
on condition that he should first state Niz4m-ul-Mulk’s re- 
quest standing, and should then be seated in darbdr. He did 
so, and it then appeared that he brought a request from Nizim- 
ul-Mulk that he might be honoured with the title ‘‘ Niz4m 
Shéh ” ; and Nizim-ul-Mulk declared that, if his request were 
granted, he would place the saddle of obedience on his back, 
and would never oppose the Sultan, but would always come to 
him at his slightest beck. The Sultén asked what difference 
there would then be between himself and Niz4ém-ul-Mulk. 
Shéh Téhir replied, “ A great difference. You are now known 
as a king over amfrs, you will then be a king over kings,” 
The Sultan was,pleased with this reply. He bestowed the 
royal umbrella on Nizim-ul-Mulk, and from that time the 
rulers of Ahmadnagar have been called Nizim Shéh.t 

* Shah Téhir was a man not only of important political position, but also 
of considerable literary fame in his day. A collection of his letters to 
various great personages exists in the British Museum, and a notice of them, 


and of Shéh Téhir himself, will be found in Dr. Rieu’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum,” vol. i. p. 895. 


+t MSS. A and Hyderéb4d omit this story altogether, but the other MSS. 
give it, as does Firishtah, both in the account of the Nizém{ and of the 
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Some merchants from Persia were at Court seeking for a 
remission of customs’ dues, which had been levied from them 
(amounting to 60,000 rupees) on their last voyage by Malik 
Téghan, the son of Malik Aiféz. They pressed Sh&h Téhir to 
intercede for them, and, though he at first refused, they at 
length compelled him, by their importunities, to visit Malik 
Toghan on their behalf. The Malik, keeping his seat, made 
the Sh&éh stand while he made his request, and then motioned 
him to be seated, and treated him with every consideration, and 
not only granted his request and returned the 60,000 rupees at 
once to the merchants, but also added valuable presents, and 
declared that they should not be asked for customs’ dues on. 
any other voyage. The Sultfén heard of this, and scolded the 
Malik for making the Shaéh stand while he made his request. 
He replied, “‘ You, too, kept the servant of the traitor (that is, 
Niz4m-ul-Mulk) standing, so how could I, who am the servant 
of an honest man, stand up to receive him?” The point of the 
term “traitor,” as applied to Niz&m-ul-Mulk, is that he and 
his ancestors had been servants of the Bahmani kings, and 
had risen to power by embezzlement and oppression. After a 
while, Niz&m-ul-Mulk Dakhini came to wait upon Sult4n 
Bahddar, who showed him great attention, and addressed him 
as Shah. At the same time, Muhamad Khan A’siri received 
the title of Muhamad Shéh. The Sultén then returned to 
- Mandi. 


Gujar&t dynastios. General Briggs, commenting on the latter, treats the story 
asa mere piece of boasting on the part of the Gujarét historians, and says 
that the Ahmadnagar kings had long before enjoyed the title. It seems 
clear, however, that their claim to it was not previously fully established. 
Firishtah says that the title was first assamed by Ahmad Shéh, after his 
victory over the Bahmani king in 896 4.H., then dropped, and then, finally, again 
assumed. .The Gujarat kings seem to have endeavoured, with more or less 
success, to assume a sort of nominal superiority over the petty kingdoms 
which rose on the ruins of the great Bahmanf dynasty ; and the Gujarat his- 
torians are careful never before this time to concede to them the title of 
‘““Bh&h.” There seems no reason to doubt the story, the rather that 
Firishtah, who is a wholly unbiassed witness, in writing the history of the 
Niz&mi kings, represents ’A’dil Shah as taunting Burhén Nis4m Sh4h with his 
self-complacent pride in the royal title recently bestowed by the Sultan of 


Gujarat. 
23 * 
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From Mandi the Sultén sent Malik Amin Nas* to Réisin 
for the purpose of bringing Silhadi to Court. But for all the 
Malik’s persuasions Silhadi would not come, and the Malik 
wrote to say that, notwithstanding the munificence which had 
bestowed on Silhadi three /akhst of tankahs in cash, the city of 
Ujain, the parganah of A’shtah, and the district of Bhilsah as 
tankhwdéh, besides horses and elephants in numbers that he had 
never before possessed, this ingrate was unwilling to go to 
Court and pay his respects, but contemplated flight into the 
country of Mew&r. He was, moreover, deserving of death, for 
he was forcibly detaining in his possession several Musulmén 
women.{ This statement kindled the Sultén’s wrath. He 
directed Mukarrib Khan, brother of Ikhtiar Khan, to proceed 
with all speed to Muhamadaébfd, and instruct Ikhtidr Khaén 
the waztr (who was a rival in excellence and ability to Mir 
Ali Shir, the prop of the throne of Sultan Toghlak) to collect 
and forward quickly an army and treasure and means of 
transport. The Sultén himself went to Na’lchah,§ and, with a 
view of misleading his enemies, gave out that he was going to 
Gujarat, lest Silhadi should be alarmed and take to flight. 

Bhipat, son of Silhadi, was in attendance at Court, and was 
apprehensive that the Sultén would march against Réisin to 
punish his father’s unfaithfulness, and being, therefore, in fear 
of his life, he again and again urged the Sultén to allow him 
to go to Réisin, promising that, however ill-advised his father 
might be, he would bring him to Court. The Sultén had no 
desire to punish him for his father’s offence, and, being anxious 
to dispel any apprehensions which Silhadi might entertain, 


* Malik Am{fn Nas reappears more than once in the subsequent pages. 
‘“‘ Nas” was probably a nickname. It is a word bearing several meanings in 
Persian, one, that of a person beginning to be corpulent, and may have been 
applied to this Malik Amin to distinguish him from some other person of the 
same name, as one of the Mujd4hid Khéns was distinguished as Mujéhid Khd4n 
Bhalim, ¢.e. the corpulent. 

¢ Some MBS. read krérs instead of lakhs. 

t The “Tab. Akbari” adds, “including some of the ladies of the late 
Sultén Nasir-ud-din.” 

§ Na’lchah was close to Mandi, 
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gave him leave to depart. After this, leaving his army at 
Na’lchah, Bahaédar went to Dip4lpur, under colour of a hunting 
excursion. Silhadi now felt sure, both from his son’s release 
and the Sultén’s giving himself up to hunting, that the Sultan 
intended to return to Gujarat, and he resolved to go and wait 
upon him in the hope of obtaining, as before, favours from his 
generosity. So, leaving his son at Ujain, he went to pay his 
respects to the Sultén. Malik Amin, at the same time, pri- 
vately informed the Sultgn that it was not till Silhadi felt sure 
of the Sultén’s going to Gujarét, and when he himself had 
promised him a lakh of tankahs, the port of Kambhdiat, and 
one hundred Arab horses from the Sult&n, that he had gone a 
single step on the way to the Sultaén’s camp; otherwise he 
would never have come at all. The Sult&n said, ‘“‘ This wretch 
keeps Musulmaén women in his house, and, according to the 
holy law, is worthy of death. I will not let him depart alive 
unless he becomes a Musulmén.” After the arrival of Silhadi, 
Bahaédar marched his army from Na’lchah to Dhar. 

_ On the 20th Rabi’-ul-4khir* Ikhtiér Khén arrived with a 
large force, treasure, and many guns, and a large amount of 
carriage, at Dbfér. On the 17th Jumédi-ul-awal Silhadi and 
two of his relatives were placed in confinement.t His escort 
then fled to Ujain, to Sjlhadi’s son, but his camp and his 
baggage were plundered by the Sult4n’s people ; several of his 
camp-followers were killed, and his elephants taken over for 
the use of the Sultén. At sunset of the same day ‘Imfd-ul- 
Mulk was sent against Silhadi’s son. In the first watch of 
that night the Sultén also marched towards Ujain, and on 
reaching ‘Adipirt he ordered Khudéwand Kh&n, the wazfr, to 

* The “Tab. Akbari” adds, 988 4.2. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that he was seized inside the fort of Dhar. 
That work and the “ Taérikh-i-Alfi”’ say that one of his attendants committed 
suicide on his arrest. The accounts vary slightly, but that of the “ Térikh-i- 
Alfi” is that the man drew his dagger and rushed at Silhadi, who said, “ Do 
you want to kill me?” The man replied, ‘‘ Yes, this was for you; but, since 
you are afraid of it, it is for myself, that I may not see you a prisoner,” and 


so stabbed himself and died. Firishtah repeats the anecdote briefly. 
¢ The “Tab. Akbari” calla it ‘‘ Sddilpiir.”’ 
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bring up the army by regular marches, while he (the Sultan) 
made a forced march on Ujain. On his arrival at Ujain ‘Imad- 
ul-Mulk waited upon him, and informed him that Silhadi’s son 
had fled before his arrival.* 

On the 18th of the same month Habib Khan of Mandi re- 
ceived the gift of the parganah of A'shtah, which was formerly 
his jégtv, and Ujain was placed in charge of Dari4 Khan, 
another Mandt noble, The Sultén then went on to Sérang- 
pur, and remained there some days, until his army came up. 
There he gave Sérangpur to Malli Khén,t who, from the first 
day of his accession, had been in continuous attendance upon 
him. From thence he proceeded to Bhilsah,t which had been 
converted to Islém by Sult4én Shams-ud-din of Dehli. But 
Bhilsah had been eighteen years in the possession of Silhadi, 
and Muhamadan law and custom had been set aside for 
idolatry. When the Sultén arrived there he abolished 
idolatry and restored Islam; he cast out the idol-worshippers, 
destroyed the idols, overthrew the idol temples, and built 
magjids in their place. 

On the 17th Jumédi-ul-4khir he left Bhilsah, and proceeded 
by successive marches to a river two kés from Réisin. On the 
next day he marched and pitched his camp by a tank near the 
fort of Réisin.|| As soon as he arrived a body of the enemy 

* The “Tab. Akbari”’ says “ to Chitér.”’ 

t+ The “Tab. Akbari” says of Mall4 Khan that he had come from Mandi 
into Muzaffar Shéh’s service. He was the same man who afterwards 
governed M4lwah under the-name of Kadar Shah. : 

t “‘ Here eight Portuguese who followed him showed their usual valour, 
Francis Tarares being the first who scaled a bulwark.”—Faria y Sousa, 
tom. i. part iv. chap. v. 

§ See previous note on Silhadi, ante, p. 349. These districts seem to have 
been originally given to S4hib Khén, Mahmfid’s brother and rival, when he 
desisted from his attempt on the throne ; but he cannot have held them long, 
and they must in some way have got into the possession of Silhadi very 
soon afterwards. The “ Tab. Akbari” says that Bahddar Sh4h halted three 
days at Bhilsah. 

|| The “Tab. Akbari’’ says he was drawing out his forces by the tank, when, 
before they had time to come up, two parties of Rajputs and Parbiahs charged 
out of the fort upon the Sultdén, who had but a slender force with him. He 
slew two or three with his own hand, and, his own men coming up, the enemy 


were repulsed and driven back into the fort. Firishtah only differs in saying 
that Bahadar slew ten men with his own hand. 
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came in sight, who had sallied out of the fort, and, although he 
had only a small number of men, he fell upon them. It is said 
several of them fell cleft asunder by his own sword. The 
enemy were put to flight, and driven back into the fort. The 
army then surrounded the fortress, and a fire was opened on 
it of arrows, musketry, cannon, and camel-guns. At sunset 
the Sultén directed every man to retire to his tent, and said 
that in the morning he would make dispositions for over- 
throwing the fortifications and destroying the infidel garrison. 
So the troops retired and rested; but at sunrise the Sultan 
assigned the command of the trenches to various chief nobles. 
Rumi Khén, who was renowned for his skill in the use of 
artillery and in conducting sieges, beat down, in the twinkling 
of an eye, a bastion by the fire of his guns, and sent all the 
stones and bricks flying into the air; but the infidels quickly 
restored the wall. Twelve thousand Dakhinis,* who were in 
the service of the Sultan, and were skilled in sieges and mining, 
were ordered to the front, with directions to push forward 
their approaches on one side, and to drive a mine under the 
foundations of one of the bastions, to fill it with gunpowder, 
and explode it. The amirs were also ordered to protect the 
approaches as constructed, and for that purpose to move close 
up to the fort, that the walls might be levelled with the foun- 
dations in all directions. Every officer and man exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and in the first watch of the night, for the 
distance of an arrow-shot, the wall was levelled with the 
ground,t and, the news of a royal highway into the fort having 
been received, orders were issued for the attack. | 

When Silhadi perceived this, he was alarmed lest the attack 
should be made successfully and all his people be slaughtered. 
Having obtained the friendly offices of some of the chief nobles, 


* See p. 343. 
+ The expression used to describe this result in MS. A. is very curious: 


ro eS gad (pyey dald Gate vel yo 8!) rdh dar amad shudan kil’ah ba ’arz 
khedio oe ia. “a way to goin and out of the fort, broad enough for a 
conquering king.” 
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he informed the Sultén that he was ready to become a Musul- 
m4&n, and to secure the evacuation of the fort and give it up to 
the Sult4n. The Sultéin approved, and Silhadi became a Mu- 
hamadan. The fort was held by Lakhman Sén, the brother of 
Silhadi. The latter sent for him, and he came out and had 
the honour of an interview with the Sultan. After this the 
two brothers went aside and conferred together. Lakhman 
Sén asked why he wished to give up a place so strong and so 
well fortified, and had so hastily plunged into Muhamadanism 
and abandoned his gods, Mah&déé6 and Somnath. Even at that 
moment his son Bhipat, who had gone to the Rén&, was re- 
turning to its relief with the Rén4’s son Bikaméjit,* bringing 
forty or fifty thousand picked horse and artillery, and innu- 
merable infantry. ‘‘ You,” said he, “have become a Musul- 
man, and the Sultan will say nothing to you; but we will hold 
the fortress until our allies arrive.” Silhadi, who was still in 
heart an infidel, and felt as one, was delighted, and, agreeing 
to the course proposed, went to the Sultén, and said that if 
Lakhman Sén was sent back to the fortress, he would evacuate 
it on the following day.t To this the Sultéin assented, and 
dismissed Lakhman Sén. | 

. Next day, from the first dawn of light, they awaited the 
coming of Lakhman Sén until the second watch of the day, 
but he did not come. Silhadi then said that, with the Sultaén’s 
permission, he would go to the foot of the hill and ascertain 
why Lakhman Sén delayed. The Sultén sent Silhadi to the 
foot of the hill with a party of men whom he could trust, but, 
as had previously been arranged, not a soul of the garrison 
came out to Silhadi. From the bottom of the hill Silhadf 
cried out, in order to make a show of loyalty, ‘‘ R4jptits, why 
will ye be killed, and give your wealth, your lives, and your 


* Bikamdgtt. There is some confusion here. The Vikraméjit meant is 
apparently the son of R4naé Sanké, and brother of Ratan Si, the reigning Raéné, 
and afterwards himself Réné. 

+ It does not seem that Silhadi was not in earnest, in the first instance, in 
proposing the surrender, but he gave in to his brother’s views gladly. The 
“Tab. Akbarf’’ and Firishtah give the same complexion to the story. 
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honour to destruction? These breaches and this fallen wall 
will .be your ruin, for to-morrow the Sultén will enter 
by them and kill every man of you.” Thus informing them 
that the breaches were a great danger for them, and giving 
them a hint to repair and strengthen them. After speaking a 
few words in this style, he returned and made a report of the 
state of affairs to the Sultén, who was much enraged at the 
obstinacy of the garrison. About the same time a younger 
son of Silhadi’s made an attack upon a royal post in the town 
of Barsiah with two thousand horse. But the Musulméns 
were victorious, and the infidel fled to his elder brother, 
Bhupat, who was with Bikam&jit. Several of the chief infidels 
were killed and wounded, and their heads were cut off and 
sent to the Sultan. When these arrived there was a report 
that the head of Silhadi’s son had been brought in, at which 
Silhadi was overcome with sorrow.* This made the Sultén still 
more angry, and he told Burhfin-ul-Mulk that if Silhadi had not 
become a Musulmén he would have ordered him to be cut to 
pieces, and he directed Burhdn-ul-Mulk to take Silhadi to Mandu 
and keep him in confinement there till he had need of him. 
The Sultén sent Muhamad Khan A‘siri and *Im4d-ul-Mulk 
with a detachment against the Rainé. When they reached 
Barsiah they learned that the Rén& was approaching with a 
large army.t On the following day they advanced to Khardéd. 
Silhadi’s son, Piran Mal, who was stationed there with two 
thousand horse, fled without fightimg. From Barsiah ’Im4d- 
ul-Mulk wrote to the Sultfén an account of the Rénf’s great 
army, which was advancing to the succour of the enemy. Upon 
this the Sultén observed that the force with these officers was 
quite sufficient for dealing with the Rén4, but if he himself 
went to battle the troops would be encouraged by his presence, 


* According to some accounts, Silhadi’s son actually was killed. See both 
“Tab. Akbari’’ and Firishtah. 

+ Firishtah says 40,000 horse. The “Tab. Akbari” gives the substance 
of ’Im4d-ul-Mulk’s letter, which was to the effect that the R4n4’s force was 
beyond all count, but that the result was in God's hands, and that they would 
not fail to do their best. 
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and he hoped that, with the help of God, he might take that 
infidel alive. He appointed Ikhtiér Khén to continue the siege 
of Réisin, and went himself to join his army. 

Within twenty-four hours he travelled seventy kés,* and 
with thirty horsemen joined the army, into which his arrival 
put fresh life. When the Ran&’s scouts reported his arrival, 
the R&n&, declining an action, fell back a march, and sent his 
waktls, really as spies, to the Sult4n.t His representation was 
that he had heard of Silhadi having been arrested, and of his 
being treated harshly and stinted in food and drink by his 
_ keepers, and that he was kept closely confined. He had sent 
Bikam§jit to intercede for Silhadi, and hoped that the Sultan 
would show kindness to the prisoner. If the Sultan wished, 
Bikamfjit should come to wait upon him. The Sultén’s 
answer was that he might come. The wakéls returned, and 
told the Rana that they had seen the Sultén with their own 
eyes, and, having seen his army also, they had perceived that 
the R4éné’s men were inferior in fighting qualities to the latter. 
Having heard this, the Réné fled by night.t 

At this juncture the Sultan heard that Alaf Khan§ was near 
at hand with thirty-six thousand horse and many guns and 
elephants, which he was bringing from Gujarft. The Sultén 
sent him word and order to the effect that the vile R4n& was 
flying like a vapour before him, and that he was pursuing him 
with a picked force, and that Alaf also must follow with all the 
expedition possible. It is said that the Sultén travelled with 
the speed of lightning seventy kés in one night and day, and 


* Malwah kés, the “Tab. Akbari” says. 

+ According to the ‘Tab. Akbari,” these envoys (two R4jpits) came to 
the Sult4n a march beyond Khardéd, the Sultén having advanced from the 
latter place. According to this work, the Sultén asked, in reply, why the 
Rén&é had come with so enormous a force if his object was merely to inter- 
cede for Silhadi, and not to fight. 

¢ According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” the Rén& made the first four marches 
in one day. ; 

§ There is the usual confusion here between “ Alaf” and “ Ulogh.” Some 
MBS. give the former, and some the latter name. The preponderance of evi- 
dence seems in favour of the reading adopted in the text, at least in this 
instance. 
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arrived at Chitér. But the Rén4 had got there before him, 
and shut himself up in the fortress. On discovering this, and 
as the Réisin affair was still unsettled, the Sultan decided not 
to attack Chit6ér then, but determined to do so when Ré&isin 
was off his mind. 

The Sultan fell back, and on reaching Barsiah he left Mu- 
hamad Shéh and ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk there, while he himself 
marched rapidly to Raisin. When he arrived, the garrison 
lost all hope of relief, having sent, through some of the nobles, 
an humble message to say that, if the Sultén would send for 
Silhadi from Mandu, they would all come out to do homage to 
the Sultén and surrender the fortress to his servants. The 
Sultén knew that there were Muhamadan women in the fort, 
and he feared lest they should be burnt in a jdhar. Accord- 
ingly he did not press the siege, hoping to obtain possession 
of the fortress by peaceful means, and, in compliance with this 
request of the garrison, sent for Silhadi from Mandi. When 
he arrived, he obtained the Sultfn’s assurance that the garrison 
should receive quarter. He then sent into the fortress, and 
brought out Lakhman Sén, his brother, who made his obei- 
sance before the Sultan, and, going back to the fort, he brought 
back several of the chief Hindus to visit the Sultén.* On taking 
leave, he assured the Sultén that Silhadi had seven or eight 
hundred women in his palace, of whom Durgfvati, the mother 
of Bhupat, was the chief princess. She had averred that unless 
Silhadi himself came to fetch her, she would never set foot out- 
side the house. An order was given that Malik ’Ali Shir, son 
of Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, should conduct Silhadi into the place, and 
bring out his people. 

* Aocording to Firishtah, Lakhman Sén was acting straightforwardly in 
the matter, and had brought his own family out, and that Silhadi, too, went 
into the fort with every desire to promote its evacuation, but was turned 
from his purpose by the upbraidings of Durgévati (whom Firishtah calls 
mother of Bhupat and daughter of Ran4 S84nk4), which were directed against 
both himself and Lakhman Sén. The “Tab. Akbari” gives much the same 
account, but both works have a somewhat unintelligible sentence about one 


Taj Khén, who was, apparently, acting with Lakhman Sén. There is 
acohably some error or omission on this point. 
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They went inside together, and there ’Ali Shir saw that a 
large concourse of R&jptits were assembled at the house of Sil- 
hadi. Silbadi sat down to confer with them, and they asked 
what the Sultén had given him in exchange for his own honour- 
able position, and he told them the sarkdr of Baréddah. They 
said, “ Silhadi, your life is drawing near its end, you have not 
long to live. Why should you wish to live, and, through fear 
of death, to cast your honour to the winds? Death isa thou- 
sand times better than this. We have thus resolved. We 
men will perish by the sword, and our women by the jéhar, 
that is, in the flames. Do you also, if you have the spirit, join 
us in this resolution.” These persuasions and entreaties so 
wrought upon Silhadi that he yielded to their will. He called 
Malik ’Ali Shir, and showed him the chief women of his house. 
The Malik was amazed when he saw them assembled and him- 
self in the midst. Silhadi told him that all his women and 
people had resolved to burn or be killed, and he was ashamed 
that they should perish and he himself, in his old age and with 
but a short life before him, should remain alive. He desired 
Malik ’Ali Shir to go back and tell the Sultén of the reso- 
lution they had come to. The Malik tried to dissuade him, 
but he would not listen, and as soon as the Malik was clear of 
the fort the R&jputs prepared the joéhar, and made themselves 
ready for death. 

Malik ’Ali Shir made his report, and the Sultén, being 
greatly incensed, gave orders for an attack to be made, under 
all the chief leaders, upon the fort on every side, and desired 
that as soon as the battering of the guns and the explosion of 
the mines had thrown down the wall and had made practicable 
breaches, the assault should be delivered. The Réjpits made 
a stout resistance, but the soldiers of Islam forced their way 
in, sword in hand, and step by step. The Dakhini infantry 
were especially distinguished, for by their fire, and entering by 
the breach which they had made by mining, and which was 
the easiest breach, they were the first to get inside the fort and 
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to slaughter the ill-fated R4jpits. When the men of the gar- 
rison saw what was happening, they fired the jéhar, and burnt 
their women. They then rushed into the conflict, and were 
slain. It is said that seven hundred of Silhadi’s women, and a 
daughter of the R4ni, who was the wife of Bhupat,* Silhadi’s 
son, besides many other wives and daughters of R&jputs, were 
all burnt together and reduced to dust and ashes. The Mu- 
sulmdns lost four men. Many, also, of the wives and daughters 
of the R&pits who were not burnt in the jéhar were made 
captives. 

All the Musulm&én women who were in Silhadi’s possession 
were forced into the fire and burnt. Only one, whom the 
Almighty preserved from the flames, escaped. It is said that 
the Sultén gave all the gold and silver which was collected 
from among the ashes of the women who were thus burnt to 
Burh&én-ul-Mulk, who accepted it. But all honourable men 
condemned this acceptance, and said that it was not the act of 
a brave man. Burh&n-ul-Mulk, however, considered himself 
justified in taking the gold, but he gave the whole of his booty 
in alms among the people of Gujarat. 

The fort was taken on the last day of Ramzén a.H. 938 
(10th May 1532). Itis related that Silhadi, for some time 
after he was taken prisoner, steadfastly refused to become a 
Musulmfn, and that he yielded only after very great pressure 
and persuasion. As a Musulm&n he received the name of 
Saléh-ud-din. Malik Burh4n-ud-din Baniéni, who was a very 
wise and learned man, was ordered to teach Saléh-ud-din the 
laws of the faith and the rules of prayer and fasting. It was 
the season of fasting (Ramzfin) when Silhadi was converted, 
and he used to say that he had never enjoyed eating and drink- 
ing so much as since his conversion. One day he said to 


* This passage is doubtful. If Durgdvati was a daughter of the Rén& 
Sénk4, and Bhfipat’s mother, he could hardly have married into that family 
algo; probably “ mother ’’ should be read for “ wife.” The ‘ Térfkh-i-Alfi’”’ 
calls her so practically, and says she had a son but two months old, which 
seems unlikely. It is said expressly that Lakhman Sén fell with Silhadi. 
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Burh4n-ul-Mulk, ‘‘ My sins and offences are beyond all count. 
I have asked Brdhmans, jogts, sanidsis, and all classes of holy 
men among the Hindus, if my sins could be pardoned, relating 
some of my evil deeds. All have assured me that such deeds 
were beyond all hope or chance of remission. I despaired, till 
one day I saw a mulld, and asked him. He answered, Yes! 
that there was a method of assuring remission of my sins, but 
that he dared not mention it. I pressed him to tell me, and 
then he said that if I became a Musulm4n I should be absolved 
from all my offences and become pure as when I was first born. 
From that day I have had a desire to become a Musulmfn, and 
what was fated has come to pass.” It is said that the expen- 
diture in Silhadi’s household on women’s dresses and perfumes 
exceeded that in any king’s palace. He had four akhédrds, 
that is to say, “ bands” of dancing-girls, who were each un- 
rivalled in their special art. Forty women held the torches 
while the dancing-girls performed. Every dancing-girl, more- 
over, had two attendants, one of whom held her pén-box, and the 
other poured sweet-scented oil on the torches, for they never 
burned any bad-smelling oil, nor any that was not odorous, 
that is, not scented with rose perfume. All the women’s 
clothes were of gold brocade, or embroidered with gold. 
After the conquest of Réisin, all the territories which had 
been in Silhadi’s possession, such as the sarkdrs of Bhilsah, 
Chandéri, and other places, were granted to Sultén’A’lam Lédi,* 
* This is the second ’A’lam Khan of the family of Lédi mentioned in the 
present work (see note, p. 276). It is probable, from the account given in 
the text, that he was a son of Jal4l KhAn Lédf, the son of Sikandar Lédi, and 
brother of Sult4n Ibréhim, who revolted against the latter, and eventually 
left his family at Kalpi, whence he fled to Maélwah, shortly after which event 
he was captured and put to death. If 'A’lam Khan was his son, and thus 
abandoned at K4lpi, the Mughal governor would be very likely to take him 
into favour, the rather as his father was hostile to Ibr4him Lédi. He seems, 
in other histories, to be distinguished by the title of ’A’lam Khan Lédf Jagat 
or Jagé, while his great-uncle, ’A‘lam Khén, the son of Bahlél Lédf, is 
usually termed Sultén ’Alé-ud-din ’A’lam Khaén Lédi. He was eventually 
left in (joint) command of the citadel of Mandi by Bah&dar Sh&h when he 
fled thence, and was taken prisoner when the citadel surrendered to the Em- 
peror Humditin. He was killed shortly afterwards, though there is some 


question as to the exact time and manner of his death, as to which more will 
be said in a further note. Of course, his reception and honourable treatment 
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a relative of Sult4n Sikandar Lédi. The armies of the Em- 
peror Humdiun had driven him out of the sarkédr of K4lpi, and 
he came, with twelve thousand horse and many elephants, to 
seek refuge with the Sultén of Gujarét. His expulsion from 
K4lpi came about thus. Nizém ’Ali Khalifah, waztr of the 
Emperor Bébar, had adopted him as a son, and displayed to- 
wards him the warmest affection and the greatest kindness, and, 
in his extreme consideration for him, left him in possession of 
the sarkdr of K4lpi. After the lapse of some years, during 
which K4lpi had been well ruled, it so happened that the Em- 
peror Babar died, and his son, the Emperor Humfitn, began to 
reign, At the commencement of his reign, in consequence of 
the want of unanimity and ill-feeling among his brothers, which 
Abul Faz] has described in his “ Akbar-némah,” there was not 
complete peace or order throughout the kingdom. In his folly, 
Sultén ’A’lam Khan Lédi allowed himself to entertain ideas of 
rebellion and insurrection, and, deeming this to be a good 
opportunity, he put his designs in execution. When the Em- 
peror Huméiin heard of it, he despatched Hind4l Mirz4é, who 
had not openly revolted against him, with several other chiefs 
of name, and a picked force, against Sultén ‘'A'lam Lédi, to 
bring him to account and to chastise him. 

7A‘lam Khan Lédi came to Lakampur, which is a village in 
the environs of K4lpi, and there engaged Hind4l Mirz&, and, in 
spite of a vast superiority of force,—since victory comes only of 
God,—he was defeated and put to flight, and took refuge with 
Sultén Bahddar. Sult4n Bahddar, aftér the fall of R&isin, sent 
an order to Muhamad Sh&h A’siri directing him to take pos- 
session of the town of GAégrin,* in which Mién Mehtah Bidaliah 
by Bahddar Shéh wasa further cause of offence to the Emperor Humifiin, 
against whom he had risen in rebellion under circumstances of peculiar in- 
gratitude. The “ Tab. Akbar{’’ says that these provinces were made over to 
Sultan ’A’lam, which appears to be a mistake, unless he too was termed 
; ral the recapture, by Mahmdd Khilji, of this fortress, and the death 
of Bhim Karan, its governor, which caused the war with Chitér which ter- 


minated so unfortunately for Mahmfd. After this it seems to have passed 
wholly out of Muhamadan hands, 
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lies buried, and which town had been fraudulently taken by the 
Réné from Sultén Mahmiud. The Sult&én himself went elephant- 
hunting in the direction of Géndwanah, and captured a great 
many of these animals. He took, also, the fort of Kéniur, which 
had fallen into the hands of the infidels in the reign of Sultén 
N4sir-ud-din of Dehli,* and which Silhadi had several times in 
vain attempted to capture, but the Sultan took it in one day. 
He placed it under the authority of Alp Khan. He likewise 
brought under his authority Isl4m&bid, Hoshangf&b4d, and 
other dependencies of M4lwah in that quarter, which had fallen 
into the hands of the zaminddrs. He returned thence to 
Sérangpur, then to Agri,t and from thence towards Gigrin, 
the fort of which place had not yet been reduced, but as soon 
as he arrived the place fell. He remained in the vicinity four 
days, and sent ’Im4d-ul-Mulk to Mandisér. A few days after 
he sent Ikhtifr Khan the wazir to that place, and then Mu- 
hamad Sh&h A’siri. As soon as ’Iméd-ul-Mulk arrived at 
Mandisér, the R&né’s officer, named Maku, evacuated the 
place, and retired. On the lst of Shawél, *Im&d-ul-Mulk re- 
duced Mandisér. The rainy season having set in, the Sultén 
left ’"Im&d-ul-Mulk, Muhamad Khfn A’siri, and Malik Shir, 
son of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, with the army at Mandisor, while he 
went to Mandd. At the end of the month those nobles, having 
settled the affairs of Mandisér, went to the Sultén at Mandi, 
having left Malik Shir, son of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, in charge of 
the fort of Mandisér. Muhamad Khfn took leave of the 
Sultén, and went to A’sir, and the Sultén himself pro- 
ceeded to his capital, and arrived at Muhamad&baéd on the 
15th Safar. 

Intelligence arrived that the Portuguese were coming with 
many ships, furnished with artillery and other warlike equip- 
ments, to attack the fort of Did. The Sultén started im- 
mediately, and travelled night and day until he reached 


* Possibly this is an error for ‘‘ N&sir-ud-din of Mdlwah.’’ 
+ ‘‘ A’gar,” north-west of Sérangpfir, 
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Kambhifiat. Upon hearing of his approach, the Portuguese with- 
drew.* Sultén Bahfdar went on to Diu, and from thence he sent 
to Muhamadabéd a large Egyptian gun, which Rimi Khént+ had 
brought. He also sent a hundred other guns, to be employed 
in the siege of Chitér. It is said that, in addition to the 
numerous bullocks which were harnessed to that (large) gun, 
three hundred kéhdrst in addition were required to start it. 
After having provided for the removal of the guns, he went 
back to Kambhfiat, and from thence, with all speed, to 
Ahmadabad, where he paid a visit to the tombs of his ances- 
tors; then he went to Batéh to visit his spiritual father, Sh&h 
Shékh Jia, and afterwards express in one day to Muhamadébéd. 
There he took in marriage a daughter of Jém Firéz of Sind.§ 
At Muhamadébfd he enlisted several thousand approved 
and picked veteran soldiers ; he also collected an incalculable 
supply of arms, artillery, and ammunition, and sent them to 
Mandi, under charge of skilful armourers, for the siege of 
Chit6ér. He gave orders to Muhamad Khf&n A’siri to march 
with his army to Chitér, and he accordingly left A’sir for that 
place, and Khudaéwand Khan wazir, who was at Mandi, was 
ordered to join him. When the guns and arms had reached 
Mandi, the Sultan started with the forces under his personal 
command from MuhamadabAd on the 17th Rabi’-ul-a&khir, and 
travelled rapidly to Mandi, which he reached on the third 
day. Muhamad Shéh and Khudéwand Khfn, who had come 
to Mandi before the Sultén arrived, were directed to proceed 


* This was a very important struggle, and will be described more fully in 
the Appendix on Portuguese affairs in Gujarét, which it is hoped to give in 
Vol. II. 


+ Some MSS. have “ Raimidn.”’ This would mean the Turks of Constanti- 
nople, of whose aid mention has been made in writing of the victory gained 
by Malik A’idz over the Portuguese. It is not clear who Rami Khan was, He 
pretty certainly came from Turkey, and may have originally been a Euro- 
pean renegade. Firishtah, in one place, calla him “ Lébri Kh&n.” The “Tab. 
Akbari” and Firishtah say that this gun was left behind by the Portuguese, 
but this seems unlikely, as it is called an Egyptian gun. 

t Kdéhdrs. A caste of Hindds who serve as pdlkt-bearers, and carry loads 
suspended to bamboos, among other avocations. Probably the term here 
simply means “ porters.” 

§ See note anie, p. 343. 
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on to Chitér. In a few days they reached Mandisér, where 
they were met by the wakfis of the Rén&, who stated: 
“ Whatever the Rin& holds of the Mélwah territory he will 
relinquish ; whatever tribute may be imposed on him he will 
pay; whatever duty is imposed on him he will perform, and he 
acknowledges himself a subject of the Sultan, and will never be 
disobedient, but will submit himself to every ordinance of the 
Sultén, as is right and proper.”” Muhamad Shah sent Shu- 
ja'at Khan to convey the Rén&’s proposals to the Sultén, and 
Shnja’at Khan hastened to Mandu and reported the matter 
to Sultan Bahadar. 

Sultan Bahddar, however, remembered the Réné’s rash and 
foolish doings in the matter of sending aid to Silhadi, and he 
had, therefore, resolved upon the conquest of Chitér, and 
rejected the Rén4’s petition. He forwarded orders to Mu- 
hamad Shah and Khudéwand Khan for them to send on in 
advance the Gujarati and other veteran troops under TAtér 
Khan, son of Sultén ‘'Alé-ud-din, son of Sultén Bahldél (of 
Dehli), with instructions to invest Chitér, and they themselves 
were to follow with the guns and other siege-material. 
Tatér Khaén* immediately marched. The author of the 
‘‘Térikh-i-Bahadar Shéhi” mentions that he accompanied 
this force. Tatar Khain expected that, as the Rén& had a 
large force at his disposal, he would offer battle and oppose his 
advance, but no opposition was made. On the 5th Rajab 
A.H. 939 (a.p. 1533) T&tér Khdn took and plundered the 
suburb of the fort.t Next day he attacked the outer gate 
(parkotah), and carried that also. Chitdér, from the bottom to 
the top has seven gates, and two of them were thus already 
taken. A despatch, announcing the success, was sent to the 
Sultan. 


# This is the first mention here of Taétér Khén Lédi, the son of ’A’lam 
Khén Lédi (Sultén ’Alé-ud-din). He seems to have revolted against the 
Emperor Babar. 

+ Talahti, the petta or bdzdr, but inclosed, as it seems from the text, 
with a gate. 
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On the 8th of the month, Muhamad Sh&h and Khudéwand 
Kha&n came up with the great guns and siege-train, and the 
fort was completely invested. The Sultan started from Mandi 
with an escort of five horsemen, and in a night and a day 
reached Chitér.* His army, numerous as ants or locusts, 
came up behind him, and the commanders all exerted them- 
selves in every possible way to press on the siege, and in 
carrying forward and guarding the various means of approach 
against the fort. He himself, on arriving, rested one day, 
and on the next himself ascended the hill on which the fort of 
Chitér stands, and gave directions for bringing up and placing in 
position the battering-guns, and desired them to open on the 
fort and to endeavour to breach the defences. The great gun 
which had been brought from Dit, every time it was fired sent 
rocks tumbling down on rocks, and buildings upon buildings. It 
is said that the exertions of the Sultén in pressing on the siege 
were such as no soldier of the army could equal. Alaf Kbén 
with thirty thousand horse had charge of the trenches before 
the Lakhotah gate. Tatar Khan, Médini Rao, and several 
Afghén chiefs were posted in front of the Hanwant gate. 
Malli Kh&n and Sikandar Khf&n, with the nobles of Mélwah 
and the Dakhini soldiers, had charge of the Sapéd Burj, Bhupat 
Rai and Alp Khan were posted on another side. The author 
of the ‘‘ Térikh-i-Bahadar Shahi” states that the Sultén had 
sufficient men and siege apparatus to have besieged four such 
places as Chitér. 

The fortress being surrounded and attacked on every side, 
detachments were sent out to ravage the RAéna’s country. They 
say that such skill as was shown by Rumi Khan in the siege of 
Chit6ér had never before been seen or heard of, whether in 
getting the guns up the hill and into position or in working 
them, or in driving mines and raising covered ways. The 
infidel garrison soon were reduced to straits. The walls were 
shattered by the batteries on every side, and the garrison per- 


* Say about two hundred miles. 
24 * 
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ceived that the fort must soon fall. The mother of BikamAjit, 
and (once) chief wife* of Rané Saénk4, sent out wakile to say, 
‘*My son has long served the Sultén. He went from this 
place to Gujarét, and paid his respects to the Sultén; [, 
therefore, as an aged woman, humbly beg that the Sultén will 
forgive his faults, and, as my life is bound up in his, by 
granting his life the Sultén will also renew mine, and confer 
on him an incalculable boon. Henceforth he will be faith- 
ful and devoted in service; he will not be disobedient in 
any matter, and will faithfully and energetically do his duty 
wherever he may be ordered. Several towns of the territory 
of Mandi have been in his possession since the time of 
Sultén Mahmid Khilji; those he offers to surrender. The 
golden girdle and the jewelled crown and cap which belonged 
to Sultén Mahmid, the value of which jewellers are unable 
to estimate, these which were won on the day of the victory 
over that Sult4n, and one hundred lakhs of tankahs, and a 
hundred horses with gold-worked bridles, and ten elephants, 
he presents as tribute to your Majesty.” The Sultén con- 
sidered it politic, under the circumstances, to accede to these 
proposals. He had regard, moreover, to the prayer of the 
R4&n&’s mother, and remembered the service which she had 
rendered to him when she withheld the Raéjptits from destroying 
him, by threatening to take her own life, when he was in his 
youthful days a fugitive from his brother, Sikandar Khf&n, and 
killed the R&én4’s nephew at the feast.t On the 27th Sha’bén 
(24th March 15838) he received the promised tribute and 
removed his camp one march from Chitér. 

From thence he sent Burhfén-ul-Mulk and Mujéhid Khan 


* This may be the case; but if Tod’s chronology be correct, Bikamdjit 
was not yet Rand. This lady may, however, have been the Queen who saved 
Bahdédar Shah’s life as a young man, when he visited Chitér. But in all 
probability there is a mistake in the text; and for Bikaméjit, ‘Ratan Si” or 
‘‘ Ratna” should be substituted. 

+ See note (*) above. It is to be remembered, in justice to Bahddar Shéh, 
that before he attacked Chitdér the second time Ratan Si was dead, and he had 
been succeeded by BikamAjit, who was probably not the son of the lady who 
had saved hia life. 
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with a large army to effect the conquest of the iron-bound 
fortress of Rantambhér and its dependencies ; and he also sent 
Shamshir-ul-Mulk, with twelve other sarddrs and a numerous 
army, to reduce the fortress of Ajmir, the Dér-ul-khair, or 
home of goodness. On the 5th of Ramazén he sent off his 
army towards Mandu, and himself started for Mandisér, where 
he made a day’s halt, and from thence he went on express to 
Mandu, accomplishing the distance of eighty sds in a night 
and a day, and his army followed, and, arriving there on the 
18th of the month, enjoyed rest and ease. 

After a while he appointed Muhamad Sh&h Ffriki, with 
several other famous Gujarati nobles, to unite their forces 
with those of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk Géweli, for the purpose of driving 
away Nizém-ul-Mulk and laying waste his dominions. They 
were ordered not to fight a battle, but, if Niz&ém-ul-Mulk 
showed a disposition to fight, they were to delay and amuse 
him with negotiations, and write to the Sultan, so that he 
might hasten to his army and himself take that creature of the 
bdzdr (i.e. Nisfém-ul-Mulk) alive. 

In obedience to these instructions Muhamad Sh4h marched 
to the neighbourhood of Bir, where he confronted Nizém-ul- 
Mulk and Malik Barid, who had got together a very large 
army. He sent off a report by fleet messengers to the Sultan, 
who quickly mounted his famous horse, named Kuchak, which 
was swift of foot as the wind, and, taking with him twelve 
thousand chosen light horse from his personal troops, went 
off at once and pushed on without a halt. When he reached 
Bir, the troops on either side were formed up in line of 
battle, and they had already on both sides opened the attack 
with a fire of heavy guns and of musketry. Loud cries 
announced the arrival of the Sultén with his forces, and his 
men made known his arrival to each other. When the shouts 
made the fact known to the enemy, they immediately fled, and 
many of them were slain. In the royal army two sons of 
Darié Khan, named Man-Jid and Pir Jiu, were severely 
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wounded. They were borne alive from the field, and the 
Sultfén showed them great kindness, and confirmed to the 
elder the title of his father, and a jdgfr besides. He said : 
‘‘ Whoever wishes to bear his father’s title must win it as these 
young men have won it.” After some time Nizém-ul-Mulk 
came to visit the Sultan, and “ placed the ring of obedience in 
his ear.”” The Sultén addressed him by the title of Nizam 
Shah, of which title mention has already been made, and 
restored his kingdom to him. Sultén Bahddar returned to 
Mandi, and Nizém Shéh went in attendance upon him. 
When Sultén Bahddar reached Mandi the ambition of con- 
quering Chitér again took possession of him. 

Muhamad Zam4n Mirzé4, grandson of Sultén Husain Béikrah, 
King of Khurdsén, had married Ma’simah Begam, daughter 
of Firdaus makdnf (the Emperor Babar) and sister of Jannat 
dshidni (the Emperor Humfiin). He was a prince by seven 
generations of royal descent, and frequently asserted hostile 
and vain pretensions. For this cause he had been placed in 
imprisonment at A’grah by Huméiin; not imprisonment in 
chains and in close confinement, but he was not allowed full 
liberty to go about, and was placed under the surveillance of 
Baiaézid Khan Afghan. When the report of Sultén Bahddar’s 
doings reached Zamaén Mirzé’s ears, he formed the design of 
going to him, but, for fear of his keepers, kept his purpose con- 
cealed. One day, however, Baéidzid Khén came to visit him 
in a state of drunken hilarity, and said that he pitied him, for 
life with his children was sweet, and nothing could replace it. 
Zaman Mirzé at first thought that the man was sounding him, 
and trying to discover his intentions; so he gave an evasive 
answer. But when he was convinced by Béaidzid’s straight- 
forward language that he was perfectly sincere, he said, “ If 
only I could once get away to Sultan Bahddar of Gujarat, I feel 
sure that I should get everything I may want.” Béiézid 
encouraged him to contrive an escape; and one day, taking 
advantage of favourable circumstances, he fled and took refuge 
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with Sultéin Bahaédar. He thus sowed the seed of animosity in 
the relations between the Sultén and the Emperor Huméaiin. 
Several letters passed between these sovereigns on the subject 
of the protection thus afforded to Zamén Mirzé. Trusty 
mediators came and went between the two Courts, but without 
any avail. The first letter from (Huméiin) urged the Sultén 
to act in an amicable spirit; the second expressed surprise at 
Sultén Bahd&dar’s unfriendly conduct. The third has been 
preserved, and is here given at length*; it is as follows :— 
“Glory to God, the giver of glory, and praise be to the 
Prophet of God. When Kaézi ’Abd-ul-Kédir and Muhamad 
Mokim arrived at this Court, their assurances of your 
Majesty’s faithfulness and loyalty pleased and gratified our 
discerning heart. A friendly disposition like your Majesty’s is 
the cause of union among friends, and of the prosperity of 
cities and towns. It must be clear to your Majesty's intellect, 
which is bright as the sun and without defect, that one 
ought to obey sacred texts, and to follow worthy sayings, 
as being infallible guides. Formerly, we despatched Aslah- 
ul-Mulk and K4sim ’Ali Sadr and Ghida-ud-din Kurji with a 
message to say that, if your Majesty behaved in a straight- 
forward way, you ought to deliver over to us those ungrateful 
persons who, having revolted against us, had fled to you; or 
that at least you should drive that rebel band from your 
presence, and expel them beyond the limits of your kingdom 
and authority ; and that, if your Majesty acted up to your 
professions and assurances of friendship, hereafter none of 
those who are my friends and allies would be led away by 


* There is no reason to doubt that these letters are reproductions, at least 
fairly accurate, of the letters which actually passed between the Emperor 
HumAaitin and Bahddar Shéh. The historical references and the indications of 
the character of their respective writers are quite in harmony with the actual 
facts. They have, moreover, been preserved in at least one collection of 
celebrated letters (Persian MSS. British Museum, Addit. MSS., No. 7688; 
Rieu's Catalogue, vol. i. p. 390). The language of these letters is florid and full 
of metaphor, which it is hardly possible to translate literally ; the version, 
therefore, in the text is to a great extent rather a paraphrase than a transla- 
tion, but an endeavour has been made to preserve the meaning of each part. 
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the enticements of seducers, and of those who have gone astray 
from the truth. In despatching these messengers to your 
Majesty, we had full expectation that they would bring back a 
befitting answer, such as would remove all ill-feeling and 
restore complete friendship. When they returned with Nur 
Muhamad Khalil to my Court, and brought back your letter, 
the substance of what they said and the contents of the letter 
filled me with astonishment. Your Majesty must surely 
understand what has been said to you in regard to Muhamad 
Zamén Mirzé, and though the favour shown by you to the late 
Sultan Sikandar, and the extraordinarily favourable reception 
accorded by you to ’Alfé-ud-din Lodi, and the several other 
(Lédi) princes, has not altogether broken up our friendship 
and amity, yet, if Muhamad Zam4n Mirz4 remains where he 
is, and receives kind treatment from you, what must happen? 
It is unnecessary to say what, for it is easily guessed, and you 
have no doubt considered it. Let it not, however, be forgotten 
that your Majesty is bound by your promises and engage- 
ments, and in all good faith, to listen to my requests, and 
either to send those miserable people here, or at least to 
refrain from showing them any favour, and to expel them 
from your country. As this is so, it will afford an absolute 
test as to whether your heart is in accordance with the assu- 
rances which your tongue has given; if so, you will not allow 
these miserable people to remain in your presence or in your 
territories. If you do, how can any reliance be placed on 
your promises ? 
“Thy tongue professes friendship true, 
Be sure thy heart is friendly too ; 


All cause of enmity uproot, 
And let thy friendship’s plant bear fruit. 


‘‘ Perhaps your Majesty is aware that His Highness the late 
- Séhib-i-Kirfn (Timur), in spite of the hostility shown to him 
by Béidzid Ilderim, was very unwilling to invade Rim, and to 
lay desolate that well-cultivated land, because Béidsid Ilderim 
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was generally engaged in religious warfare with the Euro- 
peans. But when Karé Yusaf* Turkomfn, and Sultén Ahmad 
Jaléir fled before his (Timur’s) victorious troops and sought 
refuge with the Kaisar of Rim,t Timur wrote several times to 
Béiézid Ilderim, warning him not to show them any favour, 
and directing him to expel them from his kingdom; but as 
Béifzid Ilderim would not obey this order, what was decreed 
came to pass, and he experienced the consequences! © 

**Since Mubamad Mokim, in conveying your reply to our 
last communication, reported some unseemly expression, 
therefore, in case any unpleasant messages or improper acts 
should be reported to us, we shall march from our capital in 
your direction, until we receive a satisfactory reply. We 
despatch these few hurried lines by Nauréz Bég and Shékh 
Ibréhim, confidential officers of this Court. When you have 
considered their contents, be kind enough quickly to dismiss 
the messengers, as I anxiously await an answer. 


He who is righteously inclined 
Needs but a pull to guide his mind. 


Peace be with you.” 


Sultan Bahddar’s reply was as follows :— 

“T return thanks to your gracious Majesty, and wish you 
all compliments and peace. The message which your Majesty 
despatched, your confidential courtier, Muhamad Nur, has 
brought ; and he has also delivered your letter concerning the 
protection shown to the princes. Amongst other things, it is 
written that Kasim ’Ali Khan and Ghifs-ud-din were sent to 
assure me that the expulsion of the persons sheltered here 
from my dominions would prove my loyalty and sincerity. 

* See Timtr’s own account and his own letters reproduced in his 
“ Institutes,” Davey’s “ Institutes of Timur,” pp. 145-58. He only speaks, 
however, of Kar& Yisaf Turkoman. 

¢t ‘‘Kasisar of Rim.” This expression, the special designation of the 
Byzantine Emperor only, is nevertheless correctly applied in this instance, as 


Béiézid Ilderfm assumed the title upon the consolidation of the kingdom of 
Anatolia ; but its use asa Muhamadan designation ceased also with him. 
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This is absolutely and wholly incorrect. ‘Those ambassadors 
never said a word about anything except as to the confirmation 
and strengthening of our alliance; and if from their repre- 
sentations you have understood anything, or suspected any- 
thing, you should not have acted upon it by marching on 
Gwéliér. What (bad) design or object could I have? LEvery- 
body is aware that I have been long bound by the ties of 
friendship with the Prince Jalal-ud-dunié-wa-ud-din Muhamad 
Zaman Mirz&. We have confirmed our friendship by solemn 
oaths; and since he was my friend I could not, in violation of 
my oath, act in a false and unfaithful manner towards him. 
Moreover, he knew from the common report of all the world, 
how my ancestors had taken countries and given away thrones, 
and how, when Mahmud Khilji sought refuge at this Court 
from the disorders and usurpations of the Hindus, Muzaffar 
Shéh the Clement received him with extreme kindness and 
favour, and when he had recounted the oppressions which he 
had suffered at the hands of wretched traitors, and had repre- 
sented that it was in accordance with the holy traditions, and 
with the words of the holy Prophet himself, to show kindness 
to those who suffered from tyranny, Muzaffar considered it his 
duty to assist him, and to punish those base Hindus. He 
accordingly destroyed them and theirs from off the face of the 
earth. Muhamad Zamfn, therefore, hoped that by favour of 
Providence his affairs also might be put in order. Moreover, 
K4zi ’Abd-ul-K4édir and Ghidés-ud-din, without suggestion or 
requisition on my part, and of their own free will and accord, 
took an oath on the holy writings in confirmation of our 
friendship and amity. Hence I fully understood that we were 
firm friends, and, relying on the good faith of the people of 
Islam, I thought myself perfectly safe from any danger on 
your side, and began, therefore, to take means for opposing and 
expelling a naval expedition of the Europeans which had 
landed at Did. But they (2.e.’Abd-ul-Kadir and Ghids-ud-din) 
supposing the opportunity to be a favourable one, and thinking 
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that I was entangled with difficulties, caring nothing for the 
infraction of their promises and engagements, have brought 
our amity and friendship into doubt; and, relying on my 
unprepared and unguarded condition, have induced your 
Majesty to march upon Gwaéliér. When Nuwdéb Kémidb 
heard this news he refrained from attacking Did, against which 
he had marched, as he considered himself (under the circum- 
stances) unequal to attempting so serious an undertaking, and 
accordingly returned to his original position. Moreover, the 
khutbah used to be read in my name in several countries 
where they now excuse themselves from doing so, being 
prompted to this course by the intelligence of your speedy 
coming; and although these people have not openly revolted, 
yet they are rebellious at heart, and their rebellion is almost 
avowed. Their letters, indeed, show abundant signs of it. For 
example, from Bidar they write in the most boastful terms and 
display their disposition and designs, although their object is 
not yet so fully assured that they dare speak or write of it. 
If your object be to spread rumours and idle tales, could it be 
better done than by repeating them at afternoon prayers to 
the roysterers of the ddzdrs. I set forth these things as a 
specimen of ‘my affairs, in the anguish of my heart, and as 
a warning. What need is there of fresh designs? for I have, 
in the immediate past, been treated by,;you in a manner wholly 
unheard-of and unexampled in history. 


“Unless your courage match your tongue, 
Your prowess best were left unsung ; 
If you ’ve no sword yourself, my lad, 
Don’t vaunt the sword your father had 
Nor risk on wooden stilts a fall, 
That little boys may think you tall. 


“ Everyone knows that up to the present time, by the favour 
of Providence, no king has been able to conquer or overthrow 
our dynasty, however great such king’s forces were; and I 
myself have encountered a very considerable Afghan force. 
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Let your Majesty banish pride from your mind. It will not 
be long before the great God reveals His decree.” 


It is said that Sultan Bahddar was unable to read or write, 
and this answer to the Emperor Humaitn’s letter was written 
by one, Mull4é Mahmud Munshi, and that the Sultfn ordered 
it to be despatched without ascertaining whether it was cour- 
teous or rude.* This Mull&é Mahmud Munshi had once been 
in the employ of the Emperor Humaiin, and had been guilty 
of some act which greatly incensed the Emperor; on learning 
this, he left his post and fled for refuge to Sultan Bahddar, who 
engaged him as a munshi. The whole of the correspondence 
between the Emperor and the Sultén Bahddar was conducted 
by him, and he used, out of spite and hatred, purposely to take 
the opportunity of inserting irritating expressions, and he used 
to boast among his companions that he would either induce 
Sulté4n Bahddar to attack Dehli, or bring down the Emperor 
Huméfitn on Sultén Bahfdar. Every disgrace that fell upon 
the Sult&én’s administration, and all the calamities which 
affected his fortunes, were due to the scribblings of this 
insolent man. In this correspondence with the Emperor 
Huméaiin he did not desist from this line of conduct; but, as 
the Sultén had wise and prudent waztrs, when they sent for 
the rough drafts they would erase all the improper words and 
expressions. When the Emperor made his third request for the 
extradition of Muhamad Zaman Mirzé, Mullé Mahmud Munshi 
brought the answer to the Sultén and read it to him when he 
was drunk; and, as the Sultan was intoxicated, he directed it 
to be despatched without ascertaining whether it was cour- 
teous or the reverse, and without consulting his ministers. 
Mull&é Mahmid affixed the king’s seal and sent it off at once. 
Next morning the wazfrs and nobles assembled in darddr, 
and some of them remarked that it was expedient to answer 


* This passage is given as in the Hyderab4d MS., which seems here fuller 
than the other texts. 
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the letter which the Emperor Humifiin’s messengers had 
brought the day before. The Sultén replied that he had 
ordered a munsht to write a reply, and to send back the 
messengers at once. The wazfrs asked to see the rough draft, 
and, when they had made themselves acquainted with its 
purport, they expressed their regret and alarm. The Sultén 
then understood the grave mistake of this reply, and ordered 
Malik Amin Nas, who was a follower of one of the wazfrs, to 
send a well-mounted horseman after the couriers and to bring 
them back. Malik Amin brought to the Sultén, Abu Jiu 
Tank, who in the reign of Sultan Ahmad II. became Wajih- 
ul-Mulk. The Sultan said to him, ‘‘ You belong to my tribe, 
and I want you to ride after the messengers and bring them 
back before they can get through the pass in the mountains of 
Narwar.” Abt Jii mounted a swift horse and galloped off. 
When he reached the pass he learnt from the guards that the 
couriers had not gone through, and he was much delighted 
and watched for them there three days and nights, but as they 
did not make their appearance it became evident that they had 
gone by some other road ; so he said, ‘““ What can be done! it 
was so fated.”’ So he returned and told the Sultan. When 
those who were about the Sultén heard what had happened, 
they said, “If that letter reaches the Emperor he will at once 
march against us.” 

After this'the Sult4n marched from Mand to effect the 
conquest of Chitér. He left the direction of the siege to 
Rimi Kh4n, and, to encourage him, promised that the full 
command of the fortress, after its reduction, should be placed 
in his charge. Rimi Khén exerted himself in a way never 
before seen in the world. 

When the Sultan’s letter reached the Emperor Huméiin it 
produced a very bad impression. He directed his army to 
march from A’grah towards Chitér. When he came to 
Gwiéliér he reflected thus, “Sultén Bahddar is besieging 
Chitér, If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be render- 
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ing assistance to the infidel, and such a proceeding is not in 
accordance with the law of the Prophet and with religion 
therefore there must be a delay until this matter is disposed 
of.” Accordingly he halted at Gwa4liaér, watching the course 
of events. 

Sultén Bahddar, when he was informed of this movement of 
Humaitn’s, placed thirty thousand horse under the command 
of Tatar Khdn- Lédi, grandson of the late Sultan Sikandar 
Ldédi, with orders to march by way of Baidnah against the city 
of Dehli, the capital of India, and to take possession of it, in 
order that either Humaitn might be compelled to draw off 
his forces to oppose Taétér Kh&n, or else, if left unopposed, 
Tatar Khén would get possession of Dehli, and there 
would raise a large army and march against Huméitn: in 
either case the Sultén’s purpose would be served. Tatar 
Kh&n’s orders were that, whether Huméiin himself should 
oppose him or should send an army against him, he was to 
fortify his camp and wait for the arrival of the Sultan, who 
would hasten up as quickly as possible, and he was strictly 
enjoined not to risk a battle before then. 

Tatér Khan entered the district of Baéaidénah. He was soon 
confronted by Mirza Hindél, whom Humaiin had sent against 
him with five thousand men.* In spite of the strict injunc- 
tions of the Sultén, Tatar Khan without hesitation gave battle, 
and was shamefully defeated. His army was scattered and 
dispersed, but he himself would not leave the field, and fought 
bravely on as long as there was life in his body, and fell at last 
and died, covered with blood and dust.t It is said that Tatar 
Khian’s conception was that, as he was a prince of the house of 
Dehli, and the head of his tribe, and as he had an army under 
his command, victory in this engagement would bring the 


* According to the “Tab. Akbari,” his army deserted him, except two 
thousand men; and Firishtah says the deserters were ‘‘the boasting and 
dastardly Afghans,’’ Tétér Khén’s own countrymen. 

¢ MS. A. gives a long and highly-wrought account of Tétér Khdn’s despe- 
rate struggle. 
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kingdom of Dehli into his possession, and a large army of 
Afghans would rally round him. MHumAéiin Pfdshéh and 
Sultén Bahadar would in the meanwhile fight; one would be 
defeated, and the power of the other would be weakened. 
Then he would be able to free himself from his engagements, 
and the reins of power at Dehli would be in his hands. With 
these views he disobeyed the order of the Sultaén and fought a 
battle without delaying; thus his own bad faith brought him 
to destruction. 

It is related that when the garrison of Chitér was reduced to 
extremities and the fall of the fortress could evidently be no 
longer delayed, the Sultén began to talk boastfully, and said, 
‘*'Who is there who can oppose or overthrow me?” Kéfzi 
Mahmid, son of Kazi J&-bulandah of Birpir repeated these 
lines :— 


When the jungle of tigers is wholly bare, 
Hunting becomes a somewhat lame affair. 


The Sult4n, on hearing these lines was very angry, and 
said, “That man shall not remain in my dominions,” The 
K4zi replied, “ By the kingdom of God! neither you nor I 
will remain in this kingdom.” The K4&4zi went thence, and 
when he came to Birpur he died in the year nine hundred and 
forty-one. He was a man highly respected on account of his 
ancestors, and was also a beloved disciple of Shékh Jiu, son 
of Said Burhén-ud-din Bukhari. 

The defeat of Tatar Khan greatly grieved and depressed the 
Sultén, and his pride was humiliated, but just then the con- 
quest of Chit6ér was accomplished. The Sultén was desirous 
of fulfilling his promise to Rumi Khan and of placing him in 
command of the fortress. But the ministers and nobles were 
jealous, and urged that such a man as Rumi Khan ought not 
to be placed over so great a fortress; for if he should become 
master of it, obedience and fidelity could not be expected of 
him. The Sultén changed his mind and did not perform his 
promise. Rimi Khén was deeply offended, and he wrote 
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secretly to the Emperor Humfitin and informed him that, if he 
would march in that direction, the defeat of Sultén Bah&dar 
might easily be compassed; “for,” he wrote, “the Sultan 
places entire reliance on my judgment, and I will contrive a 
way for the success of the Emperor’s army.” 

The Emperor marched towards Chitér from Gwéliér, and 
when Sultén Bahddar heard of his advance he asked advice of 
Rumi Khan as to the best means of opposing the enemy. 
Rumi Kh4n replied that he should adopt the practice of the 
Sulténs of Rim, and make a rampart round his camp with 
carts and guns. Ifthe enemy attacked, he might open such a 
fire upon his assailants as would shatter them even if they were 
rocks of iron. The Sultfn followed Rumi Khan’s advice. The 
amirs remonstrated, saying that they were not accustomed to 
that mode of fighting, but the Sultén would not listen. He 
made a bulwark of his carriages and withdrew within it; but 
his men lost heart, and the Emperor’s men were propor- 
tionately encouraged. 

When Humfiin drew near, Rimi Khan wrote to inform 
him that Sultan Bahddar was posted within a rampart of 
carts, and advised him to send out his light horse to hover 
around it and not allow any creature to pass either in or 
out. The Emperor acted on this advice. The horsemen sur- 
rounded the camp upon all sides, and the roads were closed. 
When this state of things had lasted some days, grain grew 
scarce, and by degrees was entirely exhausted. Cows, horses, 
and camels were slaughtered, and the men fed upon them for 
some days; but the horses were so thin from want of fodder 
that the flesh of four horses would not satisfy two men. 
Butter and such-like rose to a fabulous price. The horses 
gnawed each other’s tails and manes, and died. The men were 
in extremity, and the Sultén was bewildered. 

At this juncture a leader of Banjdrahs came and told the 
Sultén that they had brought one million bullock-loads of 
grain, but could not bring in the corn for fear of the Moghal 
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horse. If an escort were sent out, the grain might be got 
into the camp, and they would bring more afterwards. The 
Sultén sent out five thousand horse secretly at night, and 
Rimi Khan wrote to inform Humiiin, adding that if the corn 
reached the camp it would protract the business very much. 
A large force was directed to intercept the escort sent out by 
the Sultén. It succeeded, and, having defeated the Gujaratis, 
brought the grain into the camp of Humfiin. On the pub- 
lication of this news the Sultén’s army lost all courage, the 
rather that the Sult4n would not so much as drink a drop of 
water without consulting Rimi Khan, although the perfidy of 
the latter was palpable. At last Rami Khén himself saw that 
this was the case, and fled to the Emperor Humféiin. His 
desertion made all the Gujar&tis tremble as if the Day of 
Judgment were at hand. 

One day some chief of the enemy’s side advanced towards 
the Sultén’s camp, with a small party and an elephant carry- 
ing a litter. A force from the Sultén’s army sallied out and 
charged them; the enemy fied without fighting, and the 
elephant was captured. When they brought it to the Sultén 
for inspection, they found in the litter a small box. The 
courtiers remonstrated against opening the box, because they 
thought that the flight of the enemy and the abandonment of 
the elephant had occurred designedly. However, the Sultén, 
who had just learned that there was no more grain left than 
would suffice for that day’s consumption, ordered the box to be 
opened. There proved to be nothing in it, except a little 
salt, a few lumps of charcoal, and some strips of linen dyed 
blue. . 

The Sult4n and the army gave up all for lost, and that 
evening the Sult&n ordered all his precious stones and jewels 
to be brought and destroyed by fire. He also desired that the 
trunks of his two favourite hunting elephants should be cut off, 
and that his two largest mortars, called “ Laili” and “ Majnin,”’ 
should be broken up. When the elephants came up to have 
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their trunks cut off, his eyes, and the eyes of all present, 
filled with tears. After this he called for his horse, and, un- 
known to the army, rode off to Mandi with a few personal 
followers. This was on the 20th Ramazfn, a.m. 941 (25th 
March, a.p. 1535). In the morning news of the Sultén’s 
departure came upon the army like the Last Trump. The 
army was like a body without a soul. No way of escape 
existed ; to remain was impossible. Meanwhile the Emperor 
Huméfitin’s army advanced. When this was perceived, all 
order and discipline were lost, and everyone was in utter con- 
sternation. The entire camp was plundered, and many of 
the troops were killed, others taken prisoners, while some 
escaped barefoot and bareheaded. When the Emperor came 
to the Sultaén’s tents, which were all loaded with embroidery 
and interwoven with gold, he said, ‘“ These are the equipments 
of the Lord of the Sea”; for Sultan Sikandar Lédi used to 
say that the throne of Dehli rests on wheat and barley, and 
that of Gujarét ‘on coral and pearls, because the King of 
Gujarat ruled over eighty-four ports. 

The humble Sikandar, the author of this work, well remem- 
bers that his father told him that he accompanied the Emperor 
Huméiin on this occasion, and had charge of his library, 
While the plunder of Sultén Bahddar’s camp was going on, 
he kept the author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahfdar Shahi,” with 
whom he had some previous acquaintance, as a guest in his 
own tent. He said that the Emperor Hum4iin was continu- 
ally calling for one book or another, so that he was obliged 
to be constantly in attendance; and on this day, when the 
victory was complete, the Emperor seated himself on his 
throne and held a general reception. Everyone who was pre- 
sent, nobles or soldiers, all stood before him with their arms 
folded. There was a parrot which had been found among the 
plunder in Sultén Bahaédar’s camp, and which somebody had 
brought in its cage and presented to the Emperor, who was 
amazed at the words it uttered, and would himself talk with 
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it. They say that if the parrot of the Totf-ndmahk had been 
present, this parrot would have surpassed it. Presently Rumi 
Kh4&n entered, and the Emperor said kindly to him, “ Rimi 
Khan, come here.”’ The instant the parrot heard the name 
of Rumi Khan, it began to call out in Hindi, “ That scoundrel 
Rumi Khan! that traitor Rimi Khén!” It uttered these 
execrations some ten times over; Rimi Khan hung down his 
head, and said nothing. When the Emperor understood the 
meaning of these expressions, his regret and annoyance were 
‘manifest in his countenance; and he said, “ Rimi Khan, if 
any sensible being had said this, I would have plucked his 
tongue from his throat ; but, as it is a senseless animal, what 
can I do?’’ The bystanders supposed that after Rimi Khan’s 
flight from Sultén Bahddar’s camp, the men of his army were 
accustomed to speak of Rumi Khan after this fashion; and 
that when the parrot heard the name of Rimi Kh&n, he 
recollected these expressions and gave them utterance. Per- 
haps, rather, the Lord Almighty, as a warning to others, put 
these righteous words into the mouth of an animal; and his 
reason for this may have been that it would have been 
impossible, under the circumstances, for such words to have 
been spoken of Rumi Khan, in his presence, in any other 
manner. 

The Emperor Humfiin, after a short delay to collect the 
spoil which had fallen into his hands, marched thence and 
invested Mandi. Sultén Bahadar was shut up in the fort, the 
flames of hostility broke out anew, and the conflict waxed 
brisk. Rumi Khan, adding to his other treasons, sent a 
message to Bhupat Réi, the son of Silhadi, to this effect: 
‘¢'You well know the wrongs which Sultén Bahédar inflicted 
upon your kindred, and that you should now throw away the 
life which is so sweet to you, in the service of such a tyrant, 
is the reverse of wise. The opportunity for revenge and retri- 
bution has arrived. When the attack is made, throw open the 
gate of which you have charge; the servants of the Emperor 
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will restore to you the position of your father, and will, more- 
over, bestow on you favours of every kind.” Thus seduced by 
Rumi Khén, Bhupat Réi threw open the gate, and, drawing his 
troops off, permitted the besiegers to effect an entrance. When 
Sultan Bahddar was told, he said: ‘‘ The men of old were not 
mistaken when they said that to kill the snake and to keep 
the young alive is not a wise man’s act.’”’ He deputed Sadr 
Khan, son of R&ji Khan, to act in his own command, 
and directed Sultin ‘A’lam Lédi and Said Mubérak to 
hold the Sanga, which is the citadel of Mandi. He then 
went out by another gate, and made off towards Gujarat. 
Some of the Emperor Humfiin’s men pursued and overtook 
him, but he turned round and personally fought with such 
vigour that his pursuers were defeated and driven back. The 
Emperor’s forces soon afterwards entered the fort, which was 
captured, and Sadr Khan, who was severely wounded, was 
taken alive, but put to the sword. An attack was then made 
on the citadel, and the garrison was reduced to extremities. 
Sultaén ’A’lam came out and surrendered to tle Pidshéh, but, 
at the instigation of Rumi Khan, he and three hundred of his 
people were slain. It is said that on Tuesday Huméitn put 
on a red dress, and in a public audience gave orders for a 
general massacre. Inu a moment streams of blood were flowing 
in every street and lane in Mandu. 

There was a minstrel named Bachhu* attached to Sultan 
Bahddar’s Court. A certain Moghal seized this Bachhiu, and 
was about to kill him, having actually raised his hand with 
that intention. Bachhu said to him, “ What advantage will 
you get by killing me? If you will save me alive I will give 
you my own weight of gold, for I belong to Sultén Bahadar’s 
Court, and have no lack of money.’’ The Moghal took his 
turban off his head, and tying Bachhw’s hands together, made 
him sit down apart in acorner. It so happened that one of 


* This name is very variously spelt, but it seems to be either Bachhi 
or Chittu, 
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the rdjaks, who was in alliance with the Emperor, and who 
was an old friend of Bachhw’s, passed by, and, observing him, 
jumped off his horse to inquire, and, taking Bachhi by the 
hand, was leading him away, when the Moghal drew his sword 
and said: “‘ The order for a general massacre has been given: 
I will not let this man go alive.” But the R&jah had a strong 
party, and the Moghal was alone; so, in spite of his protests, 
the Réjah carried off Bachhi, and brought him into the 
Emperor’s presence. When they got there they found the 
Emperor so overcome with rage that he darted fire wherever 
he looked, and he could talk of nothing but slaughter. The 
Moghal made his complaint to the Emperor, saying: “ This 
captive of mine belongs to Sultén Bahadar’s Court, and this 
Hindu has carried bim off by force.” Khushhél Bég, who 
was one of the Emperor’s Guards, had been once sent on a 
message to Sultan Bahédar, and was acquainted with Bachhw’s 
position and accomplishments; so he said, “ My King, this 
man is Bachhu the minstrel, the prince of all singers.”’ The 
Emperor looked sharply towards him, and he repeated his 
words, and added: ‘‘O King, he has probably no equal as a 
singer and reciter in all Hindustin.” The Emperor's fury 
began to abate; so he said, “ Sing something.” Bachhu was 
especially skilled in Persian sentimental ditties ; he began to 
sing one of these. When the Emperor heard it his whole 
demeanour changed, and the rivers of his mercy began to flow. 
He put off his red dress and put on a green one; and, having 
bestowed a dress of honour on Bachhu, said to him, “ Bachhu, 
ask whatever you wish, I will not deny it to you.” Bachhu 
replied that many of his kinsmen had been made prisoners, 
and he desired their release. The Emperor bound his own 
quiver about Bachhu’'s loins, put him on one of his own horses, 
and desired that whomsoever Bachhi might release, no one 
was to interfere with them. Bachhi rode off, and whenever 
he saw any of his acquaintances he declared them to be his 
kinsfolk, and released them. This was reported to the 
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Emperor, and complaint was made that Bachhu released not 
only his kinsmen, but those who were perfect strangers, and 
did this purposely, making no difference between those who 
were akin to him and those who were otherwise. The Emperor 
said, ‘“‘ Let it pass. If to-day he had asked me to restore the 
kingdom to Bahddar, I should not have refused his request.” 
Bachhti was taken into the Emperor’s service, and it is said 
that every gift which he received while in the Emperor’s 
employ he made over to the Moghal, and said regarding this : 
“This man gave me my life; how can I make him any sufii- 
cient return for that?” 

I had these particulars from my father, who was present on 
this occasion as one of the Emperor’s selected attendants, In 
the end, Bachht ran away and went to Sultén Bahédar. The 
Emperor remarked, “‘ Bachhi has done very foolishly. I was 
so fond of him, and should have treated him so well, that he 
ought to have forgotten Sultén Babddar.”’ They say that when 
he came to Sultén Bahddar, the latter monarch exclaimed : 
“‘To-day I have regained all I had lost! and the sight of 
Bachht has banished all grief and sorrow from my heart. I 
have now no desire unfulfilled. God has given me all that I 
have asked of Him.” . 

Sultan Bahddar fled from Mandi to Chémpénir, a fort 
belonging to Gujarft. Having placed it in charge of Ikhtiér 
Khén waztr, and R&éjah Nar Sing Déo, entitled Khéinhé Rajah, 
he went off to Sérath by way of Kambhfiat, and took up his 
abode at the port of Diu. 

Huméiin marched from Mandi to Champdénir, and laid 
siege to the fort.* There was a large mortar, called Bahddar 
Sbh&éh's mortar, there. The men of the garrison were unable 
to get it up into the fort. They had laboured hard to do so, 
but had got it only half-way up when the banner of Humaiin 

* When Humditn arrived at Chaémpdnir he hastened on to Kambhiiat. 
Sultén Bahddar had obtained fresh horses there, and went on to Did. Hu- 


méiin arrived at Kambhdiat on the very day he left, and he returned from 
thence to the siege of Chaémpénir.— Tab. Akbari.’ 
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came in sight. Then they knocked three holes in the mortar 
and left it where it was. Rimi Khén saw it, and told Hu- 
m&itin that he could mend it. He filled the three holes with 
haft-jésh. Although its range was less than before, it was 
still very effective. It is said that the first shot which Rumi 
Khan discharged brought down a gate of the fort. The 
second tore up and utterly destroyed a great fig-tree which 
stood near the gate. These results greatly terrified the 
garrison. 

There was in the fort a Firangi named Sakt4é, whom 
Sultén Bah&dar had converted to Isl4m, and to whom he had 
given the title of Firang Khéin. This man said, “I also will 
take a shot, and hit the muzzle of that mortar.” Ikhtiér 
Khf&n promised to reward him if he succeeded. He fired, and 
the first shot struck the mortar on the muzzle and shattered 
it. The men in the fort were delighted. Ikhtifr Khan gave 
Firang Khan some trifle, but Rajah Nar Sing Déo gave him 
seven mans of gold. The Rajah had been left in the fort by 
Sultén Bahdidar because he was badly wounded and unfit to 
travel. When the noise of the cannonade became general, 
his wounds grew worse, and he died. Sultén Bahfdar, on 
being told of it, said, “Alas! Ch&mp4nir is lost.” The 
waztr Afzal Khan inquired if he had received news of it, 
and he replied, “No; but Nar Sing is dead, and whence will 
that wretched mulié Ikhtifr Kh&n find courage to hold 
out?” 

Said Jal4l, entitled Manowar-ul-Mulk Bukhéri, one of my 
most intimate friends, often said that the fort of Chémpénir 
was such that, if an old woman threw stones from the top, no 
one in the world could attack it. How great then was the 
good fortune of Humfiun to take such a fort with ease! The 
way in which it was taken was this. One night two hundred 
K6lis were sent out of the fort to bring in grain, although the 
provisions in the fort were sufficient against a siege of ten 
years. When they came down out of the fort they came 
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across one of the trenches and were all made prisoners; they 
were taken before the Emperor Humfitn, who gave orders 
for their execution. Seventy or eighty had been killed when 
one of the remainder said, “If you do not kill us we will 
show you a way of getting into the fort without the garrison 
knowing anything about it.” This was reported to Humfiin, 
and he ordered that the K6lis should be brought before him. 
He spoke to them kindly, and told them to take some of his 
brave men under their guidance. At night the wretched 
Kélis led the soldiers to the top of the fort hy a way which 
was unknown alike to the besiegers and besieged. They got 
up when the garrison was off its guard, and as soon as they 
got up, the soldiers, shouting “ Allah! Allah!” charged the 
garrison. The latter were astounded, and to them it seemed 
as if their assailants had come down from heaven. Some 
threw themselves down the mountain, some were killed, and 
some fled with Ikhtiér Khan into the citadel called Muliyah. 
Huméfiin’s forces took possession of the fortress itself, and on 
the next day Ikhtiér Khan asked for quarter and surrendered 
the citadel. Ikhtiér Kh&én made his obeisance. He was a 
clever and learned man, of a happy temper, an astronomer, 
clever at riddles, a poet, and wonderfully skilled in all the 
arts. Huméitin was greatly pleased with him. He delighted 
in his company, and showered very great bounties upon 
him. 

After the fall of Chémpaénir Huméitin went to Kambhfiat, 
and after making some excursions in the neighbourhood, he 
went to Ahmad&b4d, and encamped at the village of Ghidspur, 
two kés to the south of that city. He paid a visit to the 
tomb of Kutb-ul-Akté&b Burhén-ud-din at the village of Batéh, 
three kés from Ahmadébéd. Huméiin now heard of the 
rebellion, in Bihar and Jénpur, of Shir Khén Afghan Sw, 
who afterwards became king with the title of Shir Shéh. 
Humifiun left his brother Mirz4é Askari at Ahmadéb4éd, K4sim 
Beg at Bharij, Yadgér N&sir Mirz& at Pattan, and Baba 
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Beg Jaldir, father of Sh&ham Beg Khan. Jaléir, at Chaém- 
pénir.* He himself went off to A’grah by way of A’sir and 
Burhénupir. 

At this time, of the nobles of Sultén Bahadar, Malik Amin 
‘Nas held Ranthambér, Malik Burhdén-ul-Mulk Bunif&ni held 
Chitér, and Malik Shamshir-ul-Mulk held Ajmir. These 
nobles concerted together, and raised nearly twenty thousand 
horse, which they collected in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Pattan. From thence they wrote to Sultén Bah4dar for 
permission to attack Yadgaér Nasir Mirzé, The Sultan refused, 
and particularly forbade them to risk a battle before he arrived, 
and telling them that he would join them immediately. When 
he arrived, YAadgaér Nasir Mirz4, considering himself too weak 
to risk a battle, withdrew to Ahmadéb&d. Sult4n Bahédar 
entered Pattan, and then followed Yadgaér Nasir to Ahmad- 
&béd. On his approach the enemy came out of the city and 
encamped at Ghifspur. Bahaddar followed, and pitched his 
camp on the other side of the river over against Ghidspur. 
The Sultfén, expecting the enemy would give battle on the 
morrow, was occupied all night long with his preparations for 
the battle. The enemy lighted a great many lamps in their 
camp, left them burning, but themselves withdrew in the night 
to Mahmud4ébfd. In the morning, as soon as this was dis- 
covered, the Sultén pursued, and on the same day reached the 
village of Kénj, three kés from Mahmud&bé4d, and encamped 
there. Here he learned that the enemy’s force from Bharij 
had formed a junction with the other army in Mahmiid- 
&bad. 

On the following morning, as soon as it was light, a battle 
began which was most fiercely contested. The Moghals, un- 
able to sustain the fire of artillery and musketry which played 
upon them, charged down upon the Sultén’s division, broke 
and scattered it, and the day was nearly lost; but some brave 


* Or, according to another version, ‘ Mirsé Hindél at Ahmadébéd, K4sim 
Beg at Bhartj (Broach), and Hindi Beg at Pattan.” 
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warriors, Said Mubérak Bukhéri, ’"Im4d-ul-Mulk Malik Jiu, 
and others, stood firm as rocks, and, though assailed by the 
sword and a rain of arrows and other missiles, kept their 
ground like a wall. At last the Moghal soldiers began to 
plunder, and the Sultén’s men, rallying, re-formed round these 
brave men, and in turn charged the enemy, and fighting 
bravely, the fortune of the day at once changed, and the 
enemy was driven back. The waters of the Mahindri were 
high, and many of the fugitives perished by drowning. The 
Sultén pursued the defeated Moghals beyond the borders of 
Gujarét, and there desisting, returned to Ch&impénir, and 
halted there ; but he sent on his sister’s son, Muhamad Shah 
A'siri to follow up the pursuit. The enemy, unable to make 
any stand in Mélwah, went on to U’jain, and Muhamad Shéh 
pursued them thither, and encamped on the lake of Kéliydd, 
which was formed by Sultén Ghiés-ud-din of Mandi. Sultén 
Bahédar returned victorious to Ahmadabfd. The stay of 
Mirzé ’Askari and the other nobles in Gujarft was nine 
months and some days. The Firangis, however, had taken 
the opportunity of building a fort for themselves at Dit. The 
Sultén was exceedingly vexed at this, and set himself to devise 
some method of expelling those vile robbers thence. 

During the days of his misfortune, after his defeat by the 
Emperor Humfitn, as related above, Sultén Bahd&dar came 
to Dii. The Firangis tendered their services, and spoke him 
fair, saying that all the seaports were in their hands, and 
that if he went to any of these ports they would be glad to 
assist him in any possible way. Under the circumstances in 
which he was then placed, the Sult4n conducted himself in a 
friendly manner towards them. One day they came to him 
and stated that the merchants of their ports who came to 
the island of Dii were obliged to leave their goods and mer- 
chandise lying about; but if the Sultén would give them as 
much land in the island as a cow’s hide, they would build four 
walls round it, and then they would store their property in it, 
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and would feel at their ease about it. The Sultén granted 
their request.* | 

When Bahfdar was called away from Did to oppose his 
enemies, the Firangis took advantage of the opportunity. 
They cut a hide up into strips, and enclosed as much ground 
as they could measure with them. Then they built a strong 
stone fort, and armed it with guns and muskets, and took up 
their residence in it. When intelligence of their proceedings 
reached the Sultfn he was very much annoyed, and began to 
think over the means of turning them out; but he sought 
to do it by trick and stratagem, and thus to gain his object 
easily. 

With this intention he left Ahmad&bfd and came to Kam- 
bhdiat ; after a short stay he went on to Dii. The Firangis 
knew that he had not come there without some object. He 
showed them much courtesy, but they suspected there was 
something behind it. When the Sultén had encamped at the 
village of Khékkatah, on the coast of Diu, he sent Nir Mu- 
hamad Khalil, one of his personal attendants, to the Firangis, 
with directions to use every means and artifice he knew to 
bring their Captain (Kaptdn) to him. The Captain received 
the silly man with great attention and honour, and treated 
him hospitably. While the messenger was under the influence 
of wine the Captain asked him about the Sultfn’s designs, 


* The text has been allowed to stand as in the majority of the MSS.; but 
the MS. A has also another passage which is possibly part of the original 
work, and which therefore is here given in a condensed form. ‘The writer 
has written down this story as he heard it; but it seems improbable that 
the Sultén should have been so foolish as to believe these enemies of his 
state and faith. The writer is unable to accept the story. It is, indeed, 
manifestly improbable that the Firangis should only have asked for so much 
land as a cow’s hide could cover, because such an amount of land was 
clearly insufficient for their purpose, however high they might build their 
walls. Such a request, therefore, would have been clearly and openly 
fraudulent, and either the Sultén’s ministers, or he himself, who were well 
acquainted with the customs and practices of these Firangis, must have 
detected the fraud. It seems very probable that when he took up his posi- 
tion at Did his courtiers were all in a panic in respect to the Emperor 
Huméiin, and made friends with the Firangis, and hoped, if the Emperor 
did come on in pursuit, to obtain aid from them, and therefore, to gain their 
favour, willingly allowed them openly to build the fort.” 
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and the foolish fellow said what ought not to have been said, 
and divulged the Sult&n’s intentions, and so delivered him 
into the hands of the enemy. Thus the night passed. In 
the morning the Captain said, “I am the Sultaén’s humble 
servant, but J am unwell and cannot wait upon him.” Nur 
Muhamad, fearing the consequences of his indiscretion, returned 
and made an untrue and evil-minded report. The Sultan, 
fully trusting Nur Muhamad, believed his word, said that 
some fear or suspicion possessed the Captain, and therefore he 
(the Sultén) would go and visit him and remove his appre- 
hension. 

With this object in view Bahddar called for a vessel, and 
took five or six officers with him, Malik Amin Nas Fériki, 
Shujé’at Khan, Langar Khan son of Kadir Shéh of Mandu, 
Alp Khan son of Shékhé Khatri, Sikandar Kh&n governor of 
Satwfis, and Ganésh R46 brother of Médini R46. He ordered 
that none of them should take any arms. The ministers and 
nobles remonstrated, saying that it was not right for him to 
go, especially unarmed, and that no good would come of it; 
and that if he was determined to go he ought at least to take 
a thousand armed men with him. In accordance with the 
text which says there is an appointed time for everyone, he 
went on board the vessel and set forth. The Captain, having 
arranged his treacherous preparations, went to the shore to 
meet him. He raised high his hat, and conducted him to the 
fort, and thence to his official residence. The Firangis put 
down clothes of velvet and brocade and gold embroidery and 
kinkhdéé for the Sultan to step upon, and on both sides of the 
carpets were censers of silver and gold jewelled, so that they 
might burn in them aloes and other perfumes to overcome the 
odours of the sea, and scattered plenty of rose-water on the 
ground to keep down the dust and disagreeable sand. They 
displayed from the ships and from the forts the flags and 
pennants and banners which are the ensigns of the Firangis, 
and paid the Sultén every honour. The chief men of the 
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Firangis came out in all civility to meet the Sultan on the sea- 
shore, and when the Sultén’s boat drew near they lifted their 
hats on high, as is the custom of the Firangis when they salute 
their friends. As he landed, in their cunning they bowed the 
crowns of their heads in the dust of his footsteps, and the 
Captain waved plates upon plates of gold, and shield upon 
shield of jewels, round the Sultaén’s head as /argesse. As the 
Sultan moved on, the Captain continually lifted his hat off his 
head and saluted, and made reverence before him. In this 
fashion he conducted the Sultén to his abode, and seated 
him on the seat of honour, using a great show of polite- 
ness to cover his designs. The Sultén also was weaving a 
plot, but fate was not in accord with his plans, and he did 
no good. 

When they had finished their conversation and statements, 
the Firangi dogs made to each other a signal which they had 
preconcerted, and made ready their weapons. The Sultén 
perceived that he could not: help himself, and that fortune 
and prosperity had deserted him. The amérs said, “ Did we 
not tell you that you would bring ruin upon us?” He 
replied that fate had so ruled it. He rose up, and the 
Firangis rushed in on every side; but it is said that he had 
got near to the boat when a Firangi killed him with a sword- 
cut, and his body was thrown into the water. The amfrs who 
accompanied him were also killed. This happened on the 
Srd Ramazan, a.H. 943 (14th February, a.p. 1537). The 
chronogram composed by Ikhtiér Khéin waztfr is—Sultén- 
ul-bar, Shahid-ul-bahr, “ King of the Land, Martyr of the 
Sea.” 

It is said that when Sultén Bahddar was marching to Dit 
and arrived at Manglér, which is forty kdés from Did, K4zi 
Mahmid, who was the chief of the K4zis of that town, told 
him that there was a man there who was an innovator, 
whom they called Shékh B&éban of Strat; and besides his 
innovations, if anyone desired him to repeat the creed (kali- 
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_ mah), he would not repeat it. The Sult4én ordered him to be 
sent for, and when they brought him to the derbddr, sent to 
him and desired him to repeat the creed. He said, ‘I will 
not repeat it.” They asked, “Why?” He replied, “ I under- 
stand myself and God understands me; who else is there who 
has a right to ask me to do this, or that I should repeat the 
creed to him?” The Sult&n told them to take him out, and 
if he would say the creed to let him go, if not, to put him to 
death; but, although he was much urged, he still refused, 
and at length the Sultan gave the order for his execution. 
When the executioner drew his sword, he said, ‘Tell the 
Sultén that the third day after my death shall be the first of 
his destruction’; and as the Almighty decreed it so it came 
to pass. Sultfén Bahédar was twenty years old when he came 
to the throne, and he reigned eleven years; so he was thirty- 
one years old at his death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


REIGN OF MUHAMAD SHAH FARUKY. 


Uron the death of Sultén Bahédar, the chief ministers and 
nobles, such as ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk Malik Jii, Darié Khén Husén, 
Ikhtiér Khén, Khén Jf, and others, wrote to Muhamad Shéh 
Fériki, King of A’sir and Burhfnpir, and son of the sister of 
the deceased Sultén, who was at U’jain, in the territories of 
Malwah, with six thousand horse, informing him of what had 
occurred, and inviting him to come to Ahmadabad; for the 
late Sultan had during his lifetime named Muhamad Shéh as 
his heir-apparent, had seated him on the throne, and had 
desired all the ministers and amfrs to salute and accept him. 
The Sultan’s object in thus placing him upon the throne was 
to let all the nobles and people know that the kingdom would 
ultimately fall to Muhamad Shéh, and that was because 
Sultén Bahddar had nominated him to march against the 
rulers of the Dakhin, and named several nobles who were to 
accompany him; but some of these were his equals in rank* 
and, indeed, thought themselves superior in dignity to him, 
such as Mallu Khén, ruler of M4lwah, Sikandar Khan, ruler 
of Satwas, and Silhadi RAjptit of R4isin. These nobles were 
unwilling to accompany him, and testified their disgust. 
Sultén Bahddar therefore placed Muhamad Sh&éh on the 


* Though an independent prince, Muhamad Shéh was also a noble and 
fendatory of the Court of Ahmadébéd. 
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throne, and himself made him a saldm, so that there should 
be no ground for anyone else to refuse to do so. 

At the time of Sultén Bahddar’s death, Ikhtifr Khan and 
Afzal Khan wazir, were at Ahmad&bad ; ’Im4d-ul-Mulk Malik 
Jiu; son of Tawakkul, chief of the royal khdsah-khails, a 
very conceited and important person, was at Barddah. When 
he heard of the event he also went to Ahmad&bfd. At the 
time this news came, Mirz4 Muhamad Zamén, son of Badi-uz- 
Zaman and grandson of Husén Béikarah, King of Khurasdn, 
of whom mention has before been made, was at the town of 
U’nah, three kés from the port of Didi. He was very ambi- 
tious, and aspired to rule. He went to the apartments 
of the Sultfén’s wives, and after offering many condolences, he 
urged that the deceased had left no son, but that he was his 
adopted brother, and if they would adopt him as a son and 
assist him, he would conduct the government of GujarAt as it 
ought to be conducted, for he was best fitted for such a posi- 
tion both by character and descent. His real object was, if 
they agreed, to get from them some treasure and jewels, and 
to expend these in raising an army. The ladies replied that 
he knew very well that the ladies of Persia did not interfere 
in politics, and that they pursued a similar course. They had 
no experience or skill in such matters; they concerned 
themselves with nothing beyond the allowances given them 
for food and raiment. The question which he raised would 
be settled by the ministers, and he should address himself to 
them. 

When the pretensions of Mirzié Muhamad Zam4n became 
generally known, the nobles at Ahmad&b4d came to the reso- 
lution that the task of putting him down must take precedence 
of all other matters, and should be entrusted to ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, 
and that he ought to undertake the work in person. The 
wazir, Ikhtiar Khan, was especially urgent. He said, “I am 
a man of the pen, ’Imfd-ul-Mulk is a man of the sword ; 
there is not his equal now in Gujarat.” This speech displeased 
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Afzal Khaén, and he said, “ Right Khan, you have spoken 
well. ’Im&d-ul-Mulk is both a man of the sword and a man 
of the pen, and is without equal among all the royal khdssah- 
khails ; but he never acts righteously, and there is no rule of 
decency which he has not violated.” ’Im&d-ul-Mulk was 
greatly enraged at these words, but he started with a large 
army for Sérath to put down Mirzé Muhamad Zamfn. When 
he reached the neighbourhood of U'nah the Mirz& came out 
and bravely offered battle ; but he was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge in exile. 

When the news of Sultén Bahddar’s death and of Mu- 
hamad Zamfn Mirz4’s pretensions were conveyed to the 
Emperor Humfitin, he remarked: “ If that black stone” 
(meaning ’Im4d-ul-Mulk) “ still lives, Muhamad Zam&n Mirzé 
will never attain his object.” °‘Im&d-ul-Mulk returned vic- 
torious and in triumph to Ahmadébfid. Afzal Khan then 
observed to Ikhtiér Khén (they were both of them men of 
great wisdom and ability) that even before his victory ’Im4d- 
ul-Mulk’s head was somewhat turned, and that now nothing 
was likely to coutent him; and that it would be better for 
them to act on what they had already said and written to 
each other, and to resign their offices and retire into private 
life. Ikhtiér Khan said that he himself had always been well 
disposed to ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, and as he did not apprehend any 
evil from ’Im&d-ul-Mulk, he did not see why the latter should 
mistrust him. Afzal Khan, who was a person of extraordinary 
sagacity and foresight, replied : ‘I, too, am a supporter of his, 
and that is the very reason why I go into retirement!” Ikh- 
tir Khén took no heed to Afzal Kha&n’s warning, so the 
latter said to himself: “ Ikhtiér Kh4n is an old man, and his 
brain is enfeebled by age; I must take heed to myself.” He 
accordingly went to his house, put away from him all worldly 
matters, and, retiring into his house, locked all the doors, and 
kept the key himself, and allowed no one to come to him ex- 
cept one servant; and even this man did not live with him, 


26 
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but every morning brought his daily supply of food. It is 
said that when Sultén Mahmud (III.) plundered the house of 
7Alam Khén, he passed by Afzal Kh&n’s house, which was on 
the roadside. Afzal Khién came out and saluted the Sult&n ; 
but up to that time no one had seen him, nor had he ever 
set foot out of his house. One darwésh only, who was on 
terms of great intimacy with him, used occasionally to visit 
him, and he used himself to unlock the door and admit him, 
and converse with him; and when he dismissed him he would 
again lock the door. What befell Ikhtid4r Khan will be related 
presently, as will be also the story of the plunder of ’A’/lam Kh&n’s 
house. 

When the letter from the ministers of Gujarat, announ- 
cing Bahddar Sh&h’s death and summoning him to Gujarat, 
reached Muhamad Shéh, he never said a word to anyone 
in his army, but, from the affection which he bore to Sultén 
Bahfdar, the world lost all attraction in his eyes; and the 
marks of sorrow and grief and anguish were manifest in his 
countenance. From being a cheerful man he became down- 
cast, and all the pleasures and delights of the flesh became 
distasteful to him; he fasted all day, and in the evening 
merely tasted a few curds, and then passed the whole night 
in prayer. He never spoke a word to anyone, but now and 
then there escaped from his lips, as if with a sigh, the words, 
‘‘T consume, I consume!” At this time he commanded be- 
tween seventy and eighty thousand horse. Some of his nobles 
came to congratulate him on his accession to the throne of 
Gujarft, but he said to them: “If you gave me the sove- 
reignty of the whole habitable world, without the Sultén, who 
was dear to me as life, it would be distasteful to me.” At last, 
on the seventieth day after the murder of Bahfdar Sh&h, Mu- 
hamad Sh&h departed this life. 

When the news of Muhamad Shé&h’s decease reached the 
ears of the nobles and ministers of Gujarat, they agreed that 
there was no other heir to the throne except Mahmud Khfin, 
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the son of Latif Khén, the brother of Sultén Bahddar. The 
said Mahmud Kh&n and Mubfrak Khan, the brother of Mu- 
hamad Shéh, were both in confinement at the town of Bifwal, 
in Khandésh. 

It is said that Bahddar Kh4n, jealous of his throne, sent all his 
brothers and relatives to the kingdom of Death; save only this 
Mahmitd Khf&n, who at that time was an infant at the breast, 
not one was left alive. One day the Sultén sent for him, with 
the intention of sending him also to visit his relations in the 
house of death ; but when he looked upon the Kh&n a feeling of 
compassion came over him.* He lifted up the child with both 
hands, and the latter, as little children are wont to do, tossed 
out his hands and feet, and drew them in again. Accidentally 
the child’s hand came in contact with the Sultén’s beard, on 
which he said : “ You have claimed the protection of my beard! 
Then I grant you your life.” And he returned him to his 
keepers, and deaired them to educate him. One day he sent 
for him, and his keepers took him away from school and 
brought him, dressed just as he was, to the Sultfn. When 
the Sult4n cast his eyes on him, he perceived that his clothes 
were covered with black spots. On this he rebuked the 
keepers, saying: “Ye ignorant fools! do you thus treat 
princes, and bring them into public assemblies with their 
clothes disfigured by stains! If ever they come to power and 
rule, they will take revenge on you for this.” It so happened 
that Muhamad Sh4&h was present at that assembly, and when 
Sultén Bahfdar perceived him, he said: “Since the govern- 
ment of this kingdom will ultimately come to you, I confide 
Mahmiid Khan to you; do you dispose of him as you deem 
advisable.’ Muhamad Shah gave both Mubfrak Khén, his 
own brother, and Mahmud Khfn in charge to Malik Shams. 
ud-din, and desired him to keep them both under surveillance 
in his house at Bidwal. 

When Muhamad Shéh died his son was an infant, and 


* Lit. “a vein of mercy ran through his body.” 
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not fit to rule; nevertheless, the ministers decided that 
he should succeed his father, and they placed him on the 
throne. His ministers considered that, as Mubfrak Khan 
was young and able, and that if he revolted he might 
very likely obtain the kingdom, it would be wise to put him 
to death. They therefore sent from the seat of government 
at Burhénpiir a guard, to bring Mubfrak Khé4n from prison, 
and to put him to the sword. As has been said, when the 
courtiers and nobles of Gujarft were made aware of Sult4&n 
Muhamad’s decease, they unanimously determined to raise 
Mahmiid Khan to the throne. Accordingly they wrote to 
Shams-ud-din, saying that after the death of Sultén Bahddar 
the eyes of all Gujarat were turned to Muhamad Shah; but 
since it was God’s will that he also should die, there was now 
no heir to succeed to the throne of Gujarft except Mahmud 
Khan, and it was essential that he should be sent to ascend 
the throne of his ancestors. Mukbil Khan, the brother of 
Ikhtifr Khén, was deputed to bring the prince, and Malik 
Shams-ud-din delivered Mahmud Kh&n into his charge. The 
Malik also sent Mubérak Khan to Burh&npur. 

It is said that the nobles of Muhamad Shéh placed Mu- 
bérak Kh&n in the charge of a noble named ’Arab Khén, with 
orders to secure him for the night, since on the morrow, as had 
been agreed, he would be put to death. ’Arab Khfn took 
him home, and told him to do whatever his heart desired that 
night, for he must know well what would become of him in 
the morning. Mubfrak Kh&n’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
said: “I wish that you would take the bonds off my hands 
and feet, and befriend me, and let them see what Ican do. If 
I am killed, my desires will be at an end; but if, by the will 
of fate, I survive, I will reward you in a way that has never 
yet been heard of.” The Almighty turned the heart of ’Arab 
Khén in favour of Mubférak Khé&n, and he released his feet 
from the bonds and took his part. Mubérak Khén and ‘Arab 
Khén, with several friends and adherents, went early in the 
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morning, with drawn swords, to the royal darbdr. The 
guards had gone to their homes, and there was nobody there 
but a few domestic servants. Of them a few were killed, 
and some ran off in a panic. Mubfrak Khan seized his nephew 
and put him in confinement. He then seated himself on the 
throne and sent a message to the nobles, saying : ‘‘ The regency 
during my nephew's minority belongs of right to me; every 
noble who submits, and is obedient, shall have his appoint- 
ments continued to him.” The nobles perceived that the matter 
had passed out of their hands, and that they had no choice 
but to yield. Things went on quietly during the day. At 
night he had his nephew killed, and in the morning seated 
himself upon the throne. Every noble who came saluted 
him, and stood with hands clasped in his presence. Coins 
were struck in his name; his title was changed to Mubérak 
Shéh. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMOD Im. 


Sutta’‘n Maumv’p ascended the throne in the year oH. 943* 
(a.D. 1587), when he was eleven years of age. His mother 
was a daughter of Bahram Khfn, a prince of Sind, of the 
Helper tribe of Tamim.t He was born in Sérath in the year 
H. 982 (a.p. 1526), in the reign of Sult4én Muzaffar.t 

The khutbah was said and coins were struck in the name of 
Mahmid. ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk Malik Jii was appointed to the 
office of wazfr, and Darié Kh&n, whose name was Husén, 


* 10th Zf-l-hijjah, 944 a.H. (May 10th, 1538 a.p.).—“ Tabakét-i-Akbari ” 
and Firishtah. 

+ “Of the Ansari tribe of Tamim.” The Bani Tamfm was ono of the first 
of the desert Arab tribes which ranged itself on the side of Muhamad, and 
may, therefore, have claimed the title of Ans&rf, or “Helper,” though in 
strictness that title belongs only to the inhabitants of Medinah. It is very 
improbable, however, that any person of that tribe founded a royal race in 
Sind. A man of the name of Tamim was one of the earliest governors of 
that province; but it was ruled for 250 years, or more, by governors sent 
from the Khalffe. Even when MansGrah and Multén became independent, 
and were ruled by princes said to be of Arab descent, these do not seem to 
have claimed descent from the Tamim tribe. See “‘ Mahomedan Historians,” 
vol. i. p. 454, 45€. It is true that Ma,mdn, and after him Firishtah, seem to credit 
this claim. There was, however, a tribe of Tamfm in Sind. They were 
Hindds and connections of the Hindi tribe of Sdmrahs, who for a long time 
gave rulers to Sind (cf. ‘‘ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. i. p. 25€). It is possible 
that they may in later times have claimed Arab descent. There are many 
Bildchis in the Lower Panj&b who claim to be “ Koreish,”? but their claim 
may well be doubted. 

~ Certain remarks follow here regarding the Sultdn’s horoscope; they are 
taken apparently from Hind astrology, and are too imperfect to be produced, 
even it if were worth doing so. But they infer that the Sultén was born just 
before the death of Sult4n Muzaffar his grandfather, and this fact tallies 
with the statement in the text. 
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received the title Majlis Girfni. These two transacted the 
business of the wazdrat in concert. Ikhtiér Kh&n, waztr of 
Sultén Bahddar, received personal charge of the Sultén. His 
brother, Mukbil Khan, and L&éd Kh&n, son of Mukbil, were 
appointed to watch over the Sultén, and kept him as if shut 
up in a cupboard. No one was allowed to approach the Sultan 
but the nobles above named. Some domestics in their con- 
fidence waited upon him and furnished him with food, drink, 
and raiment. He ate the food they supplied and wore the 
clothes they provided. Not a menial was about him who was 
not a dependant of the wazirs. 

The Sult4n was much dissatisfied with this treatment, but he 
was so sagacious and prudent that he said not a syllable to 
anyone, but gave himself up to amusements, and occupied 
himself with hunting, and never meddled with, or made any 
inquiry concerning, the affairs of government or about the 
army. He used continually to say in a languid way: “ When 
a king has two such wazfrs as Darié Khan and ’Iméd-ul- 
Maulk, what need is there for his troubling his head with 
business? His royalty should give him ease and comfort, 
and I enjoy these in perfection. What concern have I with 
affairs of state and military matters, when I have wise wazirs 
and nobles who will administer them for the good of the 
country?” Sometimes, to mislead his ministers, he would say : 
‘¢ What kind of place is Makkah, and where is it? I should 
like to make a pilgrimage to Makkah and Medinah.” This 
style of talk gratified the ministers, who governed the country 
just as they pleased. 

One day L&d Khén, son of Mukbil Khf&n, said to the 
Sultén, “If you will give the word, I will manage so that 
Darié Khaén and ’Im&d-ul-Mulk shall both retire behind the 
veil of death.”” The Sultan reflected that such a scheme could 
not be kept secret, for all his attendants were the creatures of 
the ministers, and that if the ministers feared any danger from 
him they would soon make away with him. The Sultén, 
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therefore, at once rode to the house of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk and 
told him of the proposition of Mukbil Khaén’s son. *Iméd-ul- 
Mulk then sent for Darié Khan, and repeated the Sultén’s 
story. They went together to the palace, and having brought 
in Ikhtifér Khén, Mukbil Kh4n, and his son, they had them 
hanged in front of the audience-chamber. This occurred in the 
year H. 944 (a.p. 1587), which date is found in the words, 
24S goly Bindhakk kushtah (“unjustly slain ”’). 

It is said that when the rope was put round the neck of 
Ikhtiér Khén he raised his hands and cried, “O God, thou 
knowest I am innocent; what these know of me, I do not 
know myself; they are killing me unjustly.” He began to 
repeat the creed, and had already said, “‘ L4 Alléh illa ulléh ” 
when the executioner pulled the rope.* When the bodies were 
cold they were cut down, and when the rope which was round 
the throat of Ikhtiér Khan was loosed, he opened his eyes, 
came to himself, and the words “ wa Muhamad rasil illéh ” 
came from his tongue, and he then gave up the ghost. There 
is nothing surprising in this, for [khtiér Khan was a good and 
righteous man, and he was innocent. When 'Imfd-ul-Mulk 
became aware of this fact, he said to Darié Khan: “ This man 
has given proof of his innocence and of our having killed him 
unjustly ; this deed will bring an evil day upon us.” And 
so it proved, for eventually the Sultan had ’Imdéd-ul-Mulk put 
to death with torture. Darié Khé&n fied his country, leaving 
his wives and children, and went to Dehli, where he died in 
bitter repentance. Their very names and all traces of them 
have passed away. 

Some little time after Darié Khan conceived that ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk assumed to himself too much of the ministerial power, 
and did as he pleased, without regard to anyone else.t He 


* The expressious used may signify that they were either hanged or 
strangled ; the latter is, perhaps, more probable. 

+ The MS. A. here differs from all the other MSS. It makes it appear 
that Darid Khén had no provocation from ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, but simply wished 
to get all power into his own hands. 
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imparted these thoughts to Fattu Jiu, entitled Muhéfiz Khan, 
who was his close friend and confidant. They one day took 
the Sultén out from Ahmad&bfd on the plea of hunting, and 
went on hunting as far as the river Mahindri, thirty kés from 
Ahmadfbfid. He encamped there, and summoned the nobles 
with their contingents from all quarters to join him, and many 
came, but not ’?Im4&d-ul-Mulk or his friends.* Then he sent a 
message to ’Imfd-ul-Mulk, in the name of the Sultan, direct- 
ing him to retire to his jdgé. 

*Imfd-ul-Mulk saw the turn things had taken, and en- 
deavoured to collect an army for the purpose of removing the 
Sultén out of Darié Khén’s hands by force. He took a 
great deal of money out of the Government treasury and gave 
it to the soldiery, but not one of the influential nobles or 
chiefs joined him. At length he retired to his jdgfr at Jh&lé- 
war, and the Sult4én returned to Ahmad&béd. 

Five or six months later Darié Kh&n took the Sultén with him 
and led an army against ‘Im&d-ul-Mulk, who made a stand at the 
village of Pétarit in parganah Biramgéon, but he was defeated. 
Sadar Khén Zubéri, the commander of his army, was killed, 
Sharzah-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner,{ and ’Imaéd-ul-Malk him- 
self fled to Burhfnpur to Mubarak Shéh, king of that country. 
Darié Kh4n led the Sultén in pursuit to the borders of Bur- 
haénpur, and sent a message to Mubdrak Shéh, desiring him to 
seize and deliver up ’Im4d-ul-Mulk as a rebel, with an intima- 
tion that it would be the worse for him if he did not comply. 
Mubérak Shéh replied that if the fugitive who had sought his 
protection were an infidel he could not surrender him, much 
less a friend like Imfd-ul-Molk. 

This reply roused the anger of Dari4é Khén and he set his 
army in motion. A battle was fought near the town of Déngri 

* This is the reading of all the MSS. except MS. A., which makes it 
appear that ’Iméd-ul-Mulk’s followers were thus drawn away from him. 

This name is given as “ Métar{,” “ Bajénah,” ‘‘ Majhari.” 
{ This passage differs in almost all the MSS. Some have it that Sadar 


Khén was taken alive and tortured to death. Probably Sadar Khén wag 
killed and Sharzah-ul-Mulk was put to a cruel death. 
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in Burhaénpur, in which Mubfrak Sh&h was utterly defeated, 
and he retired into the fort of A’sir. All his elephants fell into 
the hands of the Sultan, and they were very fine and famous 
animals. The army of Gujarét marched on to Burhanpur, 
and ’Imad-ul-Mulk fled to Mand, to KA4dir Shah, ruler of 
Malwah. The Sultén remained some days at Burhdnpir, and 
peace was then made, on the condition that the khutbah should 
run and the coins of that country should be struck in the 
name of Sultén Mahmiid. The Sultén then returned to 
Ahmadébéd. 

After this the whole government of the country of Gujarit 
was in the hands of Darié Khén. Sultén Mahmid had the 
name of king, but Darié Khan had all the power. In those 
days he so ruled that all the people of the country, small 
and great, were satisfied and grateful, and were loud in 
thanks and praises, saying the days of Sultén Mahmid Bi- 
garha, the best of the kings of Gujarat, had come back again; 
for everyone lived in peace and happiness, and enjoyed himself 
as his means allowed. The date of his rule is given by the 
words Jle py (khish-hdl), “the happy time.” He granted 
numerous charitable pensions, hardly any darwésh in Gujarat 
was without one. To soldiers who were married he gave 
in’dms in addition to their jdégtre and allowances. It is said 
that he always had a number of farmdns ready drawn up with 
the Sultan’s seal attached, and the places for the name of the 
grantee and the quantity of land left blank, so that a deserving 
person might not have to endure delay or the insolence of 
officials. Whenever he heard that there was a recluse en- 
gaged in devotion and suffering poverty in retirement, he 
would fill up a grant according to the devotee’s deserts, and 
send it to him. It is said that he had thus filled up a far- 
mdén with the name of a certain darwésh, bestowing on him a 
certain amount of land and money allowances, and sent it to him 
by one of his own servants. The servant by mistake gave it 
to another darwésh of the same name. As the farmdn did not 
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reach the person to whom it was sent, inquiry was made; the 
servant explained to whom it was given, and offered to go and 
get it back. Darié Khan said: “I sent it to one man, God has 
given it to another; it would not please him if I should 
take it away and change the joy it has caused into grief. I 
will maintain what God has given.” So he ordered another 
farmdn to be prepared and sent to the first darwésh, with a 
larger amount of land, and a higher money allowance. 

But Darié Khfén was a man of pleasure, and he left the 
management of the palace to ’A’lam Khan Lédi, whilst he 
listened to singing and enjoyed himself with dancing girls. It 
is said that in his time music and singing were heard in 
every house, and in all the streets and bézars.* For five 
years Darié. Khan enjoyed all the pleasures of life; but when 
it was otherwise fated by Heaven, the times changed, mis- 
fortune befell him, and the supports of his power gave way. 

Although the Sultén was acquainted with the extravagance 
and voluptuous life of Dari4é Khan, he was apparently heedless 
of it, and made no remark about it either in public or in 
private. Dari4é Khan was watchful and inquisitive to discover 
what passed in the mind of the Sult&én, but he learnt not 
a word which could show him the Sultfn’s real feelings. 
He constantly impressed upon his spies and observers the 
duty of watchfulness, and to report what passed in the Sultan’s 
society. 

*A’lam Khan Lédi,t Alaf Khén, Wajih-ul-Mulk Tank, and 
Alp Khaén Khatri, who were all intimate friends the one 
of the other, and were also on good terms with Darié Khan, 
asked permission to go to their jdgirs. Dané Kh&n assented, 
but said he would give them a grand entertainment and an 


* A paragraph in laudation of certain musicians and singers, especially of 
one beautiful Méhan Raf, is here omitted; aleo an anecdote related on the 
authority of Said Muhamad Bukhari, to the general effect that one of the 
widows of Sult4n Muzaffar II., being invited to an entertainment at Darid 
Khén’s house, was, though quite accustomed to perfumes, &c., made quite 
faint by their excess on this occasion. 

+ This is ’A’lam Khdén Lodi III. See note p. 276, 277. 
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exhibition of his dancing-girls before he let them go, and he 
promised to have it ready on the morrow. They were all much 
pleased, and went to their homes. Darié Khfn had a connec- 
tion, by name Latif-ul-Mulk, a youth of great beauty, both of 
face and person, whom he would not invite to his parties.* 
This vexed and irritated the youth, and on this occasion he 
was so exasperated that he went to the house of ‘Alam Khén 
as soon as it was dark, and, professing to be very sad, said: 
‘‘T sincerely pity you, and have therefore come to warn you 
that Darié Khén intends, when you have well drunk of wine at 
the festival, to kill all four of you.” 

The nobles were amazed and alarmed, and asked each other 
what was to be done, and how they could escape. They knew 
Darié Kha&n so well that they could not believe he would act 
thus towards them without cause, neither could they look 
upon the statement of Latif-ul-Mulk as altogether a sheer 
falsehood. They passed that night and the following day in 
great uneasiness. When the evening came and the entertain- 
ment was ready, Darif. Khan sent for his four guests, and they 
obeyed the call, prepared for death and resigned to the decrees 
of fate. 

Darié Khén had no suspicion of what had passed, and, as 
his object was to give his friends pleasure, he devoted himself to 
the direction of the party, and strove to entertain his guests. 
But, however much he strove, he could not dispel the melan- 
choly of his friends or drive away the gloom of dejection from 
their faces. When the time arrived for the cup to pass round, 
at every cup these nobles took they made signs to each other 
as if to signify, “This cup we are drinking is the cup of 
death!” Darié Kh&n exerted himself to entertain his friends, 
and every minute said something cheerful, but every minute 
the four nobles became more depressed. Seeing that they did 
not enjoy themselves, and that their faces were clouded with 


* Apparently this means out of jealousy of his good looks. 
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gloom and anxiety, he said to them, “ Is all well? do not you 
enjoy this kind of entertainment? what is it? what is the 
matter?” They hung down their heads and said nothing. 
At length, when Darifé Khén pressed them, ’A’lam Khan said, 
‘We are in fear of our lives.’ He asked what they meant, 
and ’A’lam Khan told him that Latif-ul-Mulk had informed 
them that they were to be put to death that very night, and 
said: “How can we enjoy ourselves, and how can we look 
happy?” Darié Khan was very indignant. He broke up the 
party, called for the holy Kuraén, and swore that such a 
thought as Latif-ul-Mulk had attributed to him had never 
entered into his imagination. Having consoled and cheered 
them he sent them home. Inthe morning they all went to 
their jdgirs. 

Daria Khan called for Latif-ul-Mulk and said, “ You scoun- 
drel! why have you been spreading false reports about me 
among my friends?” He ordered that his head and face 
should be shaved, that he should be mounted on an ass and 
paraded through the streets of the city, and then be put in 
prison. The family of Latif-ul-Mulk besought the great men 
of the city to intercede for him, and they obtained his release 
from Darif Khén. That confirmed liar kept himself close 
at home for a while, till his beard and whiskers had grown 
again, and when he came abroad he went to’A’lam Khén and 
said, “ Was it right of you, when I had, in pure compassion, 
told you a secret, to publish it, and bring me to such public 
disgrace?” ’A‘lam Khan was ashamed, and told him to wait 
patiently, for he would have revenge of Dari& Khén, or he was 
not a man, or worthy of the name of a man. 

When ’Im4d-ul-Mulk retired from Burh&npir, he went to 
Mallu Khé&n, ruler of Mélwah. This Kh&n was one of the 
hereditary nobles of the kings of Mandu, but he had given in 
his adherence to the late Sultén Bahfdar who patronised him. 
Sultén Bahfdar kept his son Langar Khan near his own 
person, and when he sent Muhamad Shé4h in pursuit of the 
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Moghal army Langar Khfin went with him. He also accom- 
panied Bahfdar Shah to Diu and was murdered with him. 

When Muhamad Shéh died, Mallu Khan stayed in M4lwah, 
and, by degrees acquiring power, he got the greater part of the 
territories of Mandi into his possession. ‘[mé&d-ul-Mulk and he 
had a great respect for each other, and in the early days of the 
reign of Sultén Mahmud, 'Imad-ul-Mulk, when he was ewazfr, 
obtained for Mallti Khan a royal umbrella, the right of striking 
coins, and the title of Kadir Shéh. Accordingly, the khkutdak 
was said and coins were struck in his name, and he assumed 
the style of Kadir Shéh. His relations to ’Im4d-ul-Mulk grew 
closer and closer; and when the latter fell into adversity, as has 
been related above, he sought refuge with him. Darié Kh&n 
was aggrieved at this, and wrote to Kadir Shah, in the name of 
Sultén Mahmid, saying that Kadir Sh&h had always been a 
friend of the sovereigns of Gujarfét : *Im4d-ul-Mulk, after for 
many years enjoying the favour of his King, had recently re- 
volted, and had fled to Mubférak Shéh. No doubt Kadir Shéh 
was aware what misfortunes ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk had thus brought 
on Mubérak Shah. It was now understood that he had fled 
to Mélwah. K4dir Shéh was, therefore, requested either to 
seize ’Imfd-ul-Mulk and deliver him up as a prisoner, or to 
expel him from his dominions, a course which would give 
fresh vigour to already existing friendship. It was for KA&dir 
Shéh to decide. Kadir Sh&h replied that ’Im4d-ul-Mulk was 
no longer a warrior, but had become a darwésh ; a village had 
been given him for subsistence. As he was an old friend, and 
had sought shelter, it would be disgraceful to let him go away 
among strangers ; but nothing need be apprehended from him, 
for he had abandoned the world and become a recluse. 

Darié Khfn’s object was that "Im&d-ul-Mulk should not 
receive any help, and become powerful and a source of danger 
and anxiety to him. When, therefore, he received Kadir 
Sh&h’s letter he was greatly enraged. He ordered that the 
signal for the march should be sounded, and that the Sultén’s 
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advanced camp should be moved out of the city to the palace - 
Ghatmandé6l, near the Kénkariah tank. He sent a summons 
through all the kingdom, calling upon all the nobles and 
soldiers to assemble and form an army for making war upon 
Kadir Shéh. The nobles came streaming in with supplies 
from all parts. A few days afterwards Darié Khf&n took the 
Sultén out to his advanced camp, but he himself still resided 
in the city. He used to go out to the Sultén after the first 
watch of the day, remain three or four hours or so in the 
darbdr, and then went-back into the city and abandoned himself 
to his pleasures. All the soldiers went back with him. Only 
a few chékiddrs were left to keep watch by the Sultén, and 
when their watch was over, they also went into the city, and 
others took their places. 

So long as the Sultén was a boy, he amused himself as he 
could, but he was now verging upon manhood. A host of 
desires seized upon him, and he sought to regain possession of 
his kingdom and power ; but as the attainment of his designs 
was not yet possible he kept them concealed. One day Daria 
Khan took the Sultén and Mirfn Said Mubfrak Bukhéri to 
an entertainment at his house, to exhibit his dancing-girls. 
When the Sultén entered the assembly, and beheld the beauty 
of these fairy-like women, he was astonished at their loveliness. 
Some of them were indeed beautiful beyond compare; and 
though they wore splendid jewels, their beauty outshone all 
these, as the sun outshines the moon. They danced all night 
before the Sultan, and in the early morning Darié Khan took 
one of the dancing-girls round the waist and retired with her 
to his room and went to sleep, leaving the Sultan and Miran 
Mubérak sitting there alone. The Sultén could no longer 
restrain his impatience. He said softly, “ Mirafn Jiu, do you 
see how this insolent slave has left me? After drinking his 
wine he has retired to his pleasure.” Mir&én told him that it 
was very wrong, but if he had patience all that he had seen 
would soon be in his own power. Meanwhile he should wait 
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his opportunity. Eventually it came to pass, as will be related 
presently, that everything which Dan& Khan possessed fell 
into the Sultén’s hands. 

When ’A‘lam Khan became aware that the Sultén was living 
outside the city with a small body of watchmen and keepers, 
and that Darié Khan was in the city with the army, and that 
the Sultan was angry and discontented with his condition, he 
privately wrote to the Sultén from Dhandukah, which town 
he held in jdgir, thirty kés from Ahmadab4d, saying that he 
was an old and true-born servant of the State, and could not 
bear to see Darifé. Khén enjoying power and rule and ease and 
pomp, while his true sovereign remained in comparative want 
and trouble. It was for this reason, he said, that he himself 
had withdrawn to his jdégtr, and was existing quietly; but that 
if the Sultén aimed at power, and would come to his jdgér, he 
would assist him to the utmost, and do away with that per- 
verter. The Sultén despatched the bird-catcher, Jarji, who 
afterwards, by the Sultén’s favour, became Muhéfiz Kh4n, to 
Dhandtkah, under pretence of fetching hawks* from Junab- 
garh, for the hawks of that neighbourhood are renowned, but 
really to come to a full understanding and agreement with 
7A’lam Khan. Jarji had an interview with the Khan, who 
confirmed his loyalty by oath, and satisfied Jarji upon all 
points ; and it was arranged that two hundred horsemen should 
go by night to Ghatmand6l, and that the Sultén should join 
them and go towards Dhandikah. Accordingly, on the ap- 
pointed night that force came and brought a horsed cartt 
close under the walls of the fort, and the Sultén at midnight 
descended the walls of the palace by a ladder, and, taking his 
seat in the horsed cart, hurried off. In the morning he reached 
. the town of Jémbi in Jhél&war, where Wajih-ul-Mulk, the 
jagirddr, came out to meet him. Without resting a moment 


* “ Hawks,” shikdrthd. 
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he went on to Dhandtkah, where "Alam Khén welcomed him 
and promised that the enterprise would be successful. 

Darié Khan went. to the Sultén’s apartments at the first 
watch of the day, and then learnt that he had gone away to 
‘Alam Kh&n. He was greatly troubled, and asked Fatti Jiu 
Muhéafiz Khén, who was a man of much experience and his 
most steadfast friend, what was best to be done; and he an- 
swered, “I have repeatedly advised you to blind the Sultan 
and keep him in confinement, then to set up some other child 
in his place, who would be entirely under your control, but 
you would not listen to me. Now do not give the Sultén 
opportunity to gather strength ; raise someone else at once to 
the throne, and collect your troops from every quarter, that I 
may go and bring Sult4n Mahmid back alive.” 

Danié Khan procured one of the descendants of Sultén 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmaddbad, and raised him to the 
throne with the title of Sultén Muzaffar, and, having collected 
an army of fifty or sixty thousand picked and veteran horse, 
marched to Dhanduikah. There ’Allam Khan had got together 
a force of ten or twelve thousand horse to support the Sultén, 
and a battle was fought at the village of Dahur, in the par- 
ganah of Dhélkah, about seven kés from Dhandukah. It is 
said that, notwithstanding Darié Khan’s promises and encou- 
ragements, many of his men deserted to the Sultan. 

On the Sultén’s left wing ’A’lam Khén commanded ; oppo- 
site to him, on the enemy’s side, Fattu Jii Muh&fiz Khén was 
posted. He was a very gallant man, and used to say, “ There 
is one thing I cannot understand, why one man should run 
away from another.” On the right flank were Mujéhid Khan 
Bhalim and his brother, Mujéhid-ul-Mulk. Against them, 
on the enemy’s side, were stationed Shamshir-ul-Mulk, the 
brother of Fatti Jii ; while Wajih-ul-Mulk T4j, ’Alaf Kh&n 
Daléni, Affghén, and Alp Khén Khatri, were in the centre, 
attending on the Sultén. Over against the Sultén,.on the 
enemy’s side, were Darié Khfn and the king whom he had 
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manufactured and called Sult4n Muzaffar, and several chiefs, 
such as Alfé-ud-din ’A’lam Khan Lodi, brother of Sikandar 
Shéh, King of Dehli, who in the days of Sultén Bahfdar Shah 
had come and taken service with that King. The van, on both 
sides, was composed of valiant and tried soldiers, and advanced 
bravely to the battle-field. It is said that before the two van- 
guards had closed in battle, ’A’lam Khan, in anticipation, 
dashed upon the enemy’s van, and Fattu Jii advanced to meet 
him, Darié Khan standing firm the meanwhile. After a 
sharply-contested action Fatti Jii’s division was defeated, and 
he himself, in spite of all his boasting, fled for refuge to Daria 
Khén’s centre. He and Darié Khf&n then together charged 
the centre division of Sultfén Mahmiud’s army with such vigour 
that the Sultan could not repel it, and his troops were thrown 
into confusion and fled. His followers drew the Sultén on one 
side, and by their aid he escaped to R&npur, ten Ads west of 
Dhandikah, and from thence to the village of K6t, in the par- 
ganah of Kéth P&lia, five kés from R&npur, in the parganah of 
Saroh and sarkdr of Sérath.* ‘A’lam Khan fled to the village 
of Sédrah, on the banks of the S4mbhar, seventeen kés north 
of Ahmadébad.+ : 
Darié Khfn returned victorious to the town of Dhdlkah. 
But the star of Sultfn Mahmud was in the ascendant, and, not- 
withstanding his defeat, troop after troop, band after band, even 
of the victorious side, joined either the Sult4n or ’A‘lam Kh&n, 
so that, in the course of three or four days, ten or twelve thou- 


* There appears to be some confusion of names here. 

+ “In the first charge ’A’lam Khan defeated the advanced force of Darié 
Khén, and dashed boldly into the midst of the main force. He fought bravely, 
and when he came out of the conflict there were only five horsemen left with 
him. Not finding Sultén Mahmdd with his army where he had left him, it 
occurred to him that the defeated horsemen of Darid Khén’s advanced force 
had fled to Ahmaddb4d, and had spread the news of his defeat. He therefore 
went off thither with his five followers with all speed, and, entering the royal 
palace, proclaimed a victory. The people saw him, as they had seen the 
defeated horsemen before; they believed in the defeat of Dari& Kh&n, and 
joined ’A’lam Khaén. He ordered the house of Darié to be plundered, and the 

tes of the city to be closed; then he sent a messenger to bring in the 
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sand horse were gathered round ’A’lam Khan. He then wrote 
to the Sultén begging him to join him, and saying that, with — 
God's blessing, they would this time take the rebel alive. 

Darié Khén saw that his forces were day after day deserting 
him and joining the Sultan, and found he could not retain his 
position at Dhdélkah, so he retired to Ahmadabad, hoping that 
when he had the treasury in his power he might by its means 
win back the troops to his side. When he reached the gates 
of the city the inhabitants closed them in his face, and dis- 
charged volleys of arrows and musketry against him, and sent 
him a message saying that ‘No traitor like thee, who has 
fought against his master, will we allow to enter the city.” 
On this he retired from the gate, but burst open the postern 
gate of Bairampir, and so got inside. But though he tried to 
win over the people, and made them presents of cash and pro- 
mises, they nevertheless shrank from him, and at night went 
off stealthily to the Sultan. 

When the Sultfén and ’A’lam Khén found themselves in 
command of a sufficient force they marched upon Ahmadabad. 
Darié Kh&n was alarmed at this movement, and was afraid lest 
the people should seize him and give him up to the Sultén. 
He sent his women and treasures, in charge of Fatti Jiu, to 
the fort of Champénir, with directions to hold the place, saying 
that he himself would go to Mubfrak Shéh and bring him and 
his men to assist. He himself proceeded, accordingly, to Bur- 
haénptr. This happened in the year H. 950 (a.p. 1543), 

The Sultén entered Ahmadabad, and stayed there a few days ; 
he then marched to Chaémpdnir, and invested it. Fattd Jii did 
all he could to defend it, but the Sultén soon took it by storm. 
Sultén Mahmtid showed inconceivable courage on the day 
of the assault. Six or seven men were shot down close 
around, but he would not move off one step right or left, nor 
would he allow his umbrella to be put aside, although it served 
asa mark tothe enemy. Afzal Khan, wazfr, indeed, ordered 
the umbrella-bearer to take it away, but the Sult4n insisted on 
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its remaining, and, advancing in front of bis men, they stormed 
the fort on all sides, and Fatté Jii withdrew into the citadel 
called Muliah. That also was at length taken, and Fattu Jiu 
brought bound before the Sultén, who ordered him to be con- 
fined in the fort of Surat. The treasure of Darié Khan, and 
all his women, four or five hundred in number, some of whom 
were of surpassing beauty, fell into the Sult4n’s hands. After 
this the Sultén said to Miran Said Mubarak, “ Mirén Jii, what 
you said seemed to be quite impossible, but it has come to 
pass.” Miran Jid replied by a well-known proverb* :— 


Thongh the seed lie dormant long, 
Like the lion’s claw, ’tis strong. 


Mahmiid remained at Chéimp4nir three months, resting and 
giving himself up to the pleasures of youth. Malik Burhdn- 
ul-Mulk Banidéni was appointed wazir. He was an upright 
man and prudent in business. ’A'lam Kh&n was appointed 
amfr-ul-umré and commander-in-chief. He one day begged 
the Sult4n to recall ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, an old and faithful servant 
of the State, whom Dari4é Kh4n, in his malignity, had driven 
into exile. Accordingly the Sultén wrote a farmdn recalling him. 
The Sultén unhappily now showed a taste for low companions, 
and began, in forgetfulness of his duty, to favour the wicked. 
Accordingly he promoted the bird-catcher Jarji to the title of 
Muhffiz Khén, and made him one of his courtiers. He wasa 
man of little understanding or prudence, and used to get 
drunk and speak improperly to the waztrs and nobles, and 
used to boast that he was the most intimate friend and coun- 
sellor of the Sultan. This greatly annoyed them. 

At this conjuncture ’Im4d-ul-Mulk came from Mandi, and 
was received with great kindness and distinction. The sarkdr 
of Bhardj and the port of Surat were given to him in jdgér, 

* The force of the proverb can hardly be realised by those who have 


not seen the force with which tropical vegetation bursts throngh all 
restraints, 
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and he was sent there to fit himself out and settle his arrange- 
ments. One day, at a drinking bout, Jarji said to the Sultén, 
“Your tent wants new ropes, the old rotten ones are of no 
use ;* it were better to put them out of the way, so that they 
may be replaced by new ones. There is Sultén ’Al&-ud-din 
Lédi, who was with Darié Kh&n at the battle near Dabiir, and 
there is Shujé’at Khan, who is another of them. These two 
men ought to be put to death as a warning for others.” The 
Sultan, without thought or consideration, listened to the sug- 
gestions of that ignorant ruffian and utter fool, and, without so 
much as consulting any of his nobles or ministers, gave orders 
that these two nobles should be executed. He then, by the 
advice of Jarji, withdrew into his private apartments, and 
would not see any one of his ministers or nobles. Thus he 
continued for three days. 

*A’lam Khan then said to ’Imdd-ul-Mulk, who had not yet 
set out for his jdgir, “‘ Sultén ’Alé-ud-din was brother of 
Sult4n Sikandar Lédi, and this is the third day that he has 
been lying on the road beneath the gibbet. You go to the 
Sultén and beg permission for us to bury him.” ’Iméd-ul- 
Mulk observed that he had been dismissed to his ydgir, but 
’A’lam Khan said, “It is not right; you must go and get 
leave to bury these men.’”’ He accordingly went to the palace. 
Jarji came out from the Sultén’s presence and said, “ You 
have been dismissed to your jdgir ; why have you come back ?” 
He then urged his request. The ruffian smiled maliciously, 
and said: ‘ These two traitors have been killed, and there are 
some more who will soon meet the same fate; but what busi- 
ness is it of yours? You go off to your jdgir.” This speech 
made ’Imfd-ul-Mulk’s anger blaze forth, and he said, “ I am not 
a sparrow, that you should killme.”’t He then went his way to 
*A’lam Kh&n, related what had passed, and added, “If-you 
want to live a little longer you must put that wretch Jarji out 


* This passage is somewhat differently given in MS. A. 
t In allusion to Jarji’s original occupation. 
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of the way, and shut the Sultan up in the city.” He then 
went to his house and set off to his jdgtr. 

"A’lam Khaén, Wajih-ul-Mulk, Alp Khan Khatri, and all the 
army, with the exception of Burhfn-ul-Mulk the wazfr, came 
to a resolution that they would not wait upon the Sultén till 
they had killed Jarji. So ’A’lam Khén and all the amérs, 
having armed, mounted their horses, went to the gibbet, car- 
ried away the bodies of the murdered men, and buried them in 
a befitting place. They then went to the great masjid near 
the gate of the palace, and took their post there. 

The palace was blockaded, and remained so for three days. 
Then there was a scarcity of water in the palace, and the Sul- 
tin, being reduced to a strait, sent Burhén-ul-Mulk out to the 
insurgents to ascertain their demands, and what was the cause 
of the disturbance. They replied that they were the servants 
of the Sultan, they had no complaint to make against him, but 
that Jarjf must be sent out to them, for he was a scoundrel 
unworthy to be in the Sultfin’s presence, and was always in- 
citing to evil and seeking the destruction of the loyal and 
faithful. There was a great discussion on this point, but the 
Sultén would not consent to giveupJarji. At length Burhaén- 
ul-Mulk said, ‘‘ Do not press this matter further; except this, 
the Sultin will do whatsoever you desire.” They agreed, and 
said, “ We are no rebels, we are the subjects of the Sultén; 
take us to him, that we may make our obeisance and go away.” 
The Sultan came out and held a public darbdr, to which the 
nobles were summoned. One of them, who had been on terms 
of intimacy with Jarji, sent him a message warning him not to 
attend the darbdr, for if he did they would kill him. The 
villain, relying on his sovereign’s favour, paid no heed to this 
friendly warning, and when the nobles had come in and were 
standing respectfully before the throne, that fated man came 
in insolently and half drunk, and, laying hold of one of the 
pillars of the throne, took his stand behind the Sultan. At the 
sight of him ’A’lam Kh&n’s wrath was more than ever inflamed, 
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and he made a sign to his men to kill the scoundrel. Three of 
7A'lam Kh&n’s attendants, Said Chand of Mand, Salth Mu- 
hamad Alhadiah, and Malik Khit&b, the son of Lawan, drew 
their swords and attacked Jarji. He tried to escape them, and 
crept under the royal throne. They dragged him out by his 
whiskers, and cut him to pieces; neither his cries nor the ex- 
postulations of the King were of any avail. The Sultén, in the 
excess of his rage, drew his dagger and stabbed himself in the 
abdomen, but Alp Khén stopped his hand, so that the dagger 
entered only a little way. There was a great tumult, and the 
body of Jarji was dragged out and buried. The wound of the 
Sultén was dressed, and he was placed under a guard, and all 
authority was taken out of his hands. From henceforth, as in 
former days, he was kept under watch, and nothing was left 
in his power. 

It is said that on the day when the Sultan bestowed the title 
of Muh&fiz Kh4n on Jarji, Afzal Khan said, in pretended igno- 
rance, “ Does anyone know to what tribe Muhféfiz Khan 
belongs?’ Malik Amin Kam4l,* who was very ready and a 
sayer of witty things, replied, “Yes, I know. He is of the 
Parmar caste, and holds Narifd as his grds.’’ Parmér is a 
R&jput tribe, and Narifd a town in Gujarat. The play is on 
the words “ Parmar ’’t and “ Nariaéd;”’ that on Parmar is self- 
apparent; Namdd means also a long pole used for catching 
birds. 

?Alam Khan, Wajih-ul-Mulk, Majéhid Khan, and Mujéhid- 
ul-Mulk, who were the chief men both of the country and of 
the army, agreed among themselves that ’A’lam Khan himself 
should take charge of the Sultén for one day’; Shuj4’-ul-Mulk, 
brother of ’A’lam Khan, and Wajih-ul-Mulk another day; 
Mujéhid Khén and Mujéhid-ul-Mulk Bhalim, with ’Azim 
Huméitin, who was ’A’lam Kh4&n’s foster-brother, the third 
day. They provided for the Sultén’s safe keeping after this 


* In some M8, “ Kamandér,” the box-bearer of the Sultén. — 
+ Par-mdr, in Hindi, “ bird-killer.’’ 
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fashion, and after they returned to Ahmadébéd the same system 
of rotation was kept up. When the Sultén wanted to play 
chaugdn he played on a ground within the Bhadar, but he was 
not allowed to go outside the Bhadar. 

Shuja’-ul-Mulk, brother of 'A’lam Khén, often used to make 
saucy jokes about Mujéhid Khaén Bhalim, who was a fat man 
and had a big paunch. TaAtfr-ul-Mulk, wazir of Mujdéhid 
Khan, who had the entire management of his affairs, was 
annoyed at these jokes, and took them in bad part. Mujahid 
Khén and Mujaéhid-ul-Mulk had an army of ten or twelve 
thousand horse, and they held a thousand villages as jdgfr in 
Sérath. One day the nobles, when in council together, said, 
‘‘ This watching over the Sultan is hardly politic, it would be 
better to blind him, and find some other boy to set up in his 
place. Indeed, what need is there of another boy? Let us 
divide the country among ourselves, and then let each man 
settle down in his portion.” All agreed upon this, and they at 
once began the division, saying, “ Let such and such a place 
be given to this man, and such a sarkér to another.” Tatér- 
ul-Mulk asked what was to be given to his master, and Shujé’- 
ul-Mulk said, in joke, “ Mujahid Khaén’s paunch does not need 
any increase; he would be better if he could diminish it a 
little.” Mujéhid Khan passed the matter by as a joke, and, 
the division having been arranged, the nobles retired to their 
several homes. But though Muja&hid Khan had paid no attention 
to Shujé’-ul-Mulk’'s joke, yet Tatér-ul-Mulk was much angered 
at it, and said, “‘ This has been said ostensibly as a joke, but 
assuredly it hides some design. I must find out what is their 
intent and object as regards my master.” T&t&r-ul-Mulk used 
to visit the Sultén more frequently than anyone else. Before 
the council had broken up he rose up angrily and went to him. 
Finding an opportunity, he told him a little of what had passed. 
But it was evident that some intimation had already reached 
the Sultén that the nobles had determined to deprive him of 
sight and keep him in prison. When he understood this, the 
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Sultén wept, and cried out bitterly, “It would be better to kill 
me than to blind me.” 

That night [in a.a. 952, or a.p. 15457] Tétér-ul-Mulk said 
privately to the Sultan, “I am your devoted servant, and I 
have something to say, if you will graciously listen to me.” 
The Sultfn feared that he might say something of the same 
sort as the son of Mukbil Khan did, and that it might bring 
him into increased misfortune; so he said, ‘‘ What have you 
to say to me, and what do you expect of me?” He replied, 
* Your Majesty has heard of the resolve of the nobles, and 
you know what they intend. You must either submit to be 
blinded, or take measures for preventing it.” The Sult4n said, 
“Who will help me?” Tét&r-ul-Mulk replied that Mujahid 
Khén and Mujébid-ul-Mulk had twelve thousand horse at 
their call, and that if the Sultén ordered he would bring them 
armed and ready two hours before day. The Sultén might 
then mount his horse, come out of the citadel, and give direc- 
tions that the houses of ’A‘lam Khaén and Wajih-ul-Mulk 
should be subjected to haldn, i.e. to plunder. They would be 
asleep in fancied security, and, if it pleased God, before they 
could collect their troops they would fall alive into the Sultan's 
hands, or would be driven away into exile. 

The Sultan desired him to bring Mujéhid Khén and Mu- 
jéhid-ul-Mulk, that they might satisfy him by swearing to him. 
They were near at hand, for on that night they and ‘Azim 
Humiiun, ’A’lam Khfn’s kinsman, were on guard. TAtér-ul- 
Mulk brought them both in, and they pledged their oaths to 
the Sultén on the Kurfn. The Sultan observed that ’Azim 
HumA4iun was on guard also, and that he could not be kept in 
the dark. TAtér-ul-Mulk said that he would send him home, 
and at once got up and went to him, and began to talk fami- 
larly with him. At that time ’Azim Huméiin was much 
enamoured of a singing-girl, and at all seasons and in all 
places he used to talk of his love and passion to his friends. 
TAtér-ul-Mulk, having engaged him in conversation, said, 
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“Why should anyone who has a trusty friend like me take 
upon himself all this trouble and inconvenience? Your men 
are present ; go home and enjoy yourself. I understand, and 
will keep it quiet.” ’Azim Huméitn said that ‘Alam Khan 
always sent someone round two or three times in the night to 
make inquiries about him. Tétdr-ul-Mulk said, “ Put a long 
pillow on your bed, and wrap a sheet round it, and direct one 
of your servants to sit at the foot of the bed, and to pretend to 
be shampooing your feet, so that the officer who comes from 
7A’lam Khén may think you are asleep, and go away.” ‘Azim 
Huméiun did so. 

Tatér-ul-Mulk then returned to the Sult4n, and said to him, 
‘‘T have sent ‘Azim Humfiin home, and have brought five 
hundred of my own men into the palace-hall, and there are 
five or six thousand horsemen more, all armed and mounted, 
in the bdzér of Rangpir. Two gharis before dawn let the 
Sultan come out and mount his elephant, with the royal um- 
brella displayed over his head. Any of ’Azim Humfiin’s men 
who are present must be put to death on the spot, and then 
let the Sultén march straight upon the houses of the rebels.” 
Sultén Mahmud accordingly came out of the palace in state 
before dawn. When the citizens saw him they assembled in 
crowds from all parts, and he gave his command for them to 
plunder the houses of the traitors, ’A'lam Kh&n and Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, and not to allow them to escape alive. TAtér-ul-Mulk 
marched in front with the soldiers, and the Sultén followed 
more slowly behind. 

The houses of ’A'lam Khan and Wajih-ul-Mulk were outside 
the fort, near the gate of Jam4lptrah. These nobles had 
passed the night in carousing, and had gone to sleep in their 
cups, early in the morning, in perfect security. They had no 
suspicion of the calamity which that night was about to bring 
forth, for they had the army under their control, the Sultén in 
confinement and guarded by three or four thousand horse, all 
foreigners and devoted to their interests, and they never 
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dreamed that anyone had an evil design against them. But 
the Almighty brought on them what they never expected. 
The people in their houses were not yet awake when a great 
noise roused ’A'lam Khfén. He went into the yard, and 
saw crowds of bdézdér people making their way towards his 
house, and shouting out that they were coming to plunder it 
and Wajih-ul-Mulk’s house under the orders of the Sult4n, and 
that they were to be taken alive. As the Khan was confused, 
he hastily poured a pitcher of cold water over his head, mounted 
the horse of an orderly who was on guard, and rode off. He 
perceived that’ some horsemen blocked his way; he charged 
them and killed one of them, and the others let him pass. 
But they pursued him, and were joined by several others. 
Salih Muhamad, son of Alhadiah, who killed Jarji, with a 
brother of Shékb Arzfni Multfni, turned round, and, facing 
the pursuers, they strove gallantly till they were killed. This 
check enabled ’A’lam Khén to escape. ’A’lam Khfn’s house 
was thoroughly pillaged, and everyone of his family, small and 
great, were made prisoners. 

The people of Gujarat say that there was a man, a soldier, 
by name Kabir Muhamad, who had passed most of his life 
in the service of ’A’lam Khén.* He had passed through 
many vicissitudes, and was experienced in the wiles of all 
living creatures. When ‘A’lam Khan got the upper hand 
of the Sultén, and put him in confinement under a strong 
guard, but himself went to reside outside the city walls at 
Aséwal,t—and as Azim Humfiin was his foster-brother, he 
entrusted the Sultén to his safe keeping with perfect con- 
fidence, and, remaining at home, passed his time in ease and 
pleasure, in entertainments and in drinking,— Kabir Muhamad 
said to him, “ Do you keep a lion chained up and remain at 


® This story is given in the Hyder&béd text and that of the lithographed — 
version. It is retained as giving details of some interest as to the local 
topography; but, as it is only another version of the story told just before of 
Sélih Muhamad Alhadiah, it is given in a slightly abridged form. 

+ The lithographed text calls this ‘‘ Asdriah,’”’ which is probably a corrup- 
tion of ‘“‘ Aséwal,’’ the name given in the Hyder4bad MS. 
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home without disquiet? Either guard him as he ought to be 
guarded, and watch over him in person, or else be prepared for 
the consequences, and fear for the day when he shall get 
loose. He will turn everything upside down, and no one will 
be able to withstand him.” But 'A’lam Khan never even gave 
him any answer, for, as all the nobles and the army were on 
his side, he did not take any heed to Kabir Muhamad’s 
advice. But, as Kabir Muhamad was a very lion in valour, 
and had foreseen from the outset what would happen, he 
made a practice from the beginning of coming down fully armed 
and equipped at nightfall, and of remaining near ’A'lam Khén 
till the close of night. This experienced man thus awaited 
every night the event which actually happened, and on the 
very night before it occurred he was thus on guard over ’A‘lam 
Khén. When the Sultan moved out with his troops to give 
‘Alam Khén’s house over to plunder, a man got up on a 
minaret near the Jam4lptrah gate,* and proclaimed that the 
Sultan had given an order for the plunder of ’A’lam Khén’s 
house. ’A’lam Khén had been feasting and drinking up to a 
late hour at night, and had only recently gone to bed. When 
Kabir Muhamad heard the proclamation, he at once went to 
the outside of the female apartments and called out, “ Wake 
up the Khaén; the Sultan is at hand.” A servant awoke 
?A'lam Khan, who said, “ What is all this turmoil?” Kabir 
Muhamad said, “It is the turmoil which I foresaw from the 
first; the lion who was chained up has broken his chain. You 
get off at once.” ‘A’lam Khén came out, and, mounting Kabir 
Muhamad’s horse, rode away. Four horsemen attempted to 
seize the Khan, but Kabir Muhamad, who was exceedingly 
brave, unborsed three out of the four; the fourth, however, — 
disposed of him; and, thanks to Kabir Muhamad’s loyalty and 
foresight, ’A'lam Khan got time to escape. May God look 
with mercy on Kabir Muhamad’s faithfulness | 


* This shows that “ Aséwal,” or “ Astriah,” was within ear-shot of the 
Jamalptrah gate of the city. 
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Wajth-ul-Mulk’s house was also plundered, but his family 
reached a place of concealment and were not seized. 

When the Sultén reached the Jam4lpurah gate the mob were 
already carrying off the posts and beams from the houses of 
"A‘lam Khfn and of Wajih-ul-Mulk, and were calling out, 
‘‘The scoundrels have got away, and have escaped.” The 
Sultén returned, and when he came to the Rangpir dézér he 
sent Abi Rab Khan, brother of Nasir-ul-Mulk, for Afzal Khan 
waztr, whose house stood by the way. When the Sultén 
reached his door, Afzal Khan came, kissed the Sultfn’s stirrup, 
and came along with him. This was the first time that Afzal 
Kh&n had come out of his cell since his retirement from the 
world, which has been already narrated. These events hap- 
pened in the year oH. 952 (a.p. 1545). After the plunder of 
the houses of ’A’lam Khan and Wajih-ul-Mulk the Sultén was 
relieved from the usurpations of these two nobles, and his 
personal rule was re-established. 

On bis escape ’A’lam Khan went to Pithépur, which is a 
natural stronghold. From thence he wrote to Darié Khan, 
who was living in the Dakhin, saying that he repented of what 
he had done against him, for he now saw what was its result ; 
and he urged Darifé Kh&n to join him at once, and to act in 
concert with him. Darié Khén was living in very poor cir- 
cumstances in the Dakhin. He had sold privately, and at very 
inadequate prices, some jewels which he had brought with him 
from Ahmadabad, and so subsisted. As soon as he was made 
aware that ’A’lam Khaén had summoned him, he started in all 
haste. ’A’lam Khan came out to meet him, and they had an 
interview at a village called Ténrah. They conversed together, 
and when Daria Kh4n saw that no ill-feeling existed, he said, 
‘I deliberately kept the Sultén under restraint, for I saw that 
he could not distinguish friend from foe, and showed signs of 
conceit, incapacity, and love of low company.” ’A'lam Khfén 
said, “Do not speak of the past. What has occurred has 
occurred, It is now necessary to contrive some plan by which 
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we may secure our revenge.” Darié Kh&n said, ‘‘ You know 
that I have long been oppressed by calamity, and I am in 
great poverty, and without means. Alp Khan is your friend, 
and living at Oklésar, on the banks of the Narbadah, three kés 
from Bhartj; you had better first go and see him, and, if 
possible, by his help see "Imfd-ul-Mulk also. This would be 
politic. Moreover, we might get some money from them for 
outfit and for collecting troops; for without money this would 
be very difficult.”’ 

’A‘lam Kh4&n started with five hundred horse, pushed on to 
Oklésar, and halted there. Alp Kh&n had gone. to ’Im&d-ul- 
Mulk at Bhardj. ’A’lam Kh&n sent a message, through Alp 
Khian’s family, that he was starving, and begged that Alp Khan 
would send him some food. ’A’lam Kh&n and Alp Khan had 
been close friends with each other, but, now that Alp Kh&n was 
the Sult&n’s servant, it did not look well that he should enter- 
tain ’A'lam Khan the rebel. However, he could not help himself. 
His family, children, treasure-houses, were all at Oklésar, and 
on ’A’lam Khfn’s sudden arrival there the servants of Alp 
Khan supplied him with food, and sent a man to inform their 
master. Alp Khan exclaimed, “ This man will ruin me, as he 
has ruined himself,” and he told ’"Im4d-ul-Mulk what had 
happened. As has been already related, ‘Imfid-ul-Mulk had 
regained power and a jdgir through ’A'lam Kh4n’s favour ; he 
was not, therefore, disposed to act ungenerously towards him. 
He accordingly sent a message to him to the effect that he had 
done wrong in coming in that direction. However, as he had 
come, he would give him an interview, if. he came across the 
Narbadah secretly at night. ’A’lam Khan did this, and 'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk and Alp Kh&n both met him. ‘A’lam Khé&n said, 
‘¢ God sees in how great comfort and ease you both are, while 
I am in such trouble and misery!” Alp Khf&n said, “ Your 
coming here has put us both in the same condition.” ’'Alam 
Kh&n replied, ‘‘ Not quite in the same condition. I have 
escaped, and am alive. You are still within the grasp of his 
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(the Sultén’s) vengeance ; he will certainly not allow you to 
remain alive. If you wish to prolong your days a little you 
had better join us, It was at "Imdd-ul-Mulk’s suggestion that 
I put Jarji to death. For my part, I have been guilty of no 
other offence.”” ’Im4&d-ul-Mulk answered, ‘“‘ You have alto- 
gether acted foolishly. When you had killed Jarji, why were 
you so careless in keeping watch over the Sultan? The chain 
is off the lion’s neck now. Is he likely to come back into 
captivity of his own accord?” ’A'lam Kh&n said, “ The past 
has passed and gone; in future I will not fail to do my best.” 
After a good deal of further discussion, Alp Khan and ’Iméd- 
ul-Mulk gave ’A’lam Khan a certain amount of money and 
sent him away. , 
7A'lam Khan returned to Darié Khan and reported what had 
passed. Darifé Khé&n said, “ My object was not so much to 
obtain money as to get the names of these two nobles mixed 
up with ours. They can hardly now have the face to go to the 
Sultén and to take his side, and, whether they like it or not, 
they will be compelled to join us.” Intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings reached the ears of the Sultfén, and made him very 
anxious. At this time a letter arrived from ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
representing that ’A’lam Khan and Darié Khan were two old 
servants of the State, and it was not expedient that they should 
at that time go away and enter into the service of Shir Shah 
of Dehli, but it would be better to condone their faults, and to 
reinstate them in office and employ them on the frontier. The 
Sultén consented to this. 

’A‘lam Kh&n, however, just at this time, behaved in a manner 
which gave fresh offence, which was this:—When ‘Alam 
Khén’s house was plundered he escaped, but his family fell 
into the hands of the Sult4n. He consigned them to guar- 
dians, and appointed eunuchs to keep them with all possible 
care. ’A’lam Khan made a proposal, through Said Mubérak 
Bukhéri, to send his son, Safdar Khén, for the Sult&n to keep 
in exchange for his women and children. The proposal was 
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accepted. Safdar Kh&n was sent for, and the women and 
family were released. Safdar Khan was placed in charge of 
Said Mubdrak, and the Said kept him, with all courtesy, in an 
upper chamber of his house. Matters went on in this way for 
some time, when 'A‘lam Khfn sent one of his old dependants, 
-named Sadhu Tank, to get Safdar Khan secretly away from the 
Said. S&dhu, by means of a ladder, secretly got Safdar Kh&n 
out of the Said’s house, and brought him to’A’lam Khan. This 
affair greatly annoyed the Said, and made him very angry with 

’A'lam Khan, because it was only out of consideration to the 

Said that the Sultén had agreed to ‘A’lam Khfn’s request. 

The Sultan also was troubled, for he feared lest ’A’lam Kh&n, 

Darié Khén, ’Iméd-ui-Mulk, and Alp Kh&n should conspire 

and raise a rebellion. 

Sultén Mahmud wrote a friendly letter to ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, 
saying that he knew him to be loyal, and looked upon him as 
an uncle, and that it would not be right in him to assist 'A’lam 
Khén and Darié Khén, who were raising disturbances on the 
borders and out-of-the-way corners of the kingdom ; and he in- 
vited him to come quickly and give his counsel as to the means 
of suppressing them. “Im4d-ul-Mulk, who, in consequence of 
his interviews with ’A'lam Kh4n and Darié Khan, was afraid 
to face the Sultan, wrote excusing himself from attending till 
his army was collected and equipped. The Sultén then sent 
him another and more urgent summons, to which he replied, 
in plain terms, that he knew he had done very wrong in meet- 
ing ’A'lam Kh&n, but he had wished to give him good advice 
in full loyalty to the Sultan. Still, he had acted without the 
Sultén’s knowledge, and knew himself to have offended. If 
the Sultén would send to him the holy Said ’Arab Sh&h, son 
of Said Zéhid Bukhéri, to conduct him to the royal presence, 
with a full assurance of pardon for his offences, he would 
accompany the Said. 

The Sultén went to the house of Said ’Arab Sh&h, and 
asked him to undertake the mission. The Sdid replied that 
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he was a fakfr and had nothing to do with the affairs of the 
world—the Sultén was king, who was accustomed to act upon 
his own opinion, and who had wise advisers to guide him. 
Fakire gave themselves up to prayer and did not trouble them- 
selves with worldly matters, and the Sultén should not ask 
them to undertake such duties. The Sultén placed his hand 
on the Holy Book and said, “I assure you, upon this Word of 
God which lies before us, that I will do no injury to the life, 
the property, or the honour of ’Imad-ul-Mulk.” The Siid 
said to Afzal Khan, “ The Sult&n is young, but you are a wise 
man; why do you trouble me with this affair?” The wazfr 
said, “‘I also swear upon the Kurfn, for I am quite satisfied of 
the Sultdn’s intentions. Do not let any mistrust creep into 
your heart; go, take the hand of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, and bring 
him to the presence.” Being thus assured of the Sult&n’s 
intentions the Séid proceeded to Bharij. 

The Sultén marched against ’A‘lam Khan and Darié Khén, 
who were at Chaémpénir, and the Said proceeded to Bharij 
and saw ’Iméd-ul-Mulk. He said, “ Khan Jii! why did you 
write requiring that ’Arab Shah should come and conduct you 
to Court? This was not right of you. As the matter stands 
the Sultan and Afzal Khan have both sworn to me on the Holy 
Kurdn that they will do you no injury; for the rest, you are 
aware of all the tricks and doings of worldly men. I myself 
do not understand them. If you think it advisable, come; if 
not, you can do as you like; but don't say to yourself, ‘Arab 
Shéh has come to fetch me, and therefore I ough?. to go.’ If 
you do not wish to come, it is very simple not to do so; but if 
you do, and if—which God forbid—anything untoward should 
occur, I shall say to everyone that the blame rests not with me, 
but on yourself. I am not a minstrel, that I should rip myself 
up if the Sultén does you any wrong, nor have I aif army to 
fight him; I am but a fakir. Whatcan I do? Whatever 
step you take, take it only after full consideration and reflec- 
tion.” ’Im4d-ul-Mulk replied, “I am an old man, and they 
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have sworn an oath; if the Sult4n harms me the matter is 
between him and God.” So he went, although his friends and 
well-wishers advised him not to go, but to lead fourteen or 
fifteen thousand picked horse to the frontier and take up a 
position there ; as ’A’lam Kh&n and Darié Kh&én were in arms, 
the Sultén would be obliged to come to terms with him. 
"Im4d-ul-Mulk refused to listen to them, and said he was not 
going to turn traitor at the end of his life. He was an old 
servant of the dynasty, and would not wrong it, nor was the 
Sultdén likely to harm him. He marched with ten or twelve 
thousand men fully armed and accoutred, and waited upon the 
Sultan at Champénir. 

The Sultén was much pleased, received him very graciously, 
and gave to him, his kindred, and the nobles who accompanied 
him, advance in rank. Matters went on quietly for some time, 
till one night some seditious person, whose name was not 
known and who was never discovered, without the Sultan's 
knowledge* raised a cry that the Sult4n had given orders for the 
plundering of the tents of *Imdd-ul-Mulk; and before his 
troops were assembled, the tents were thoroughly sacked. 
Although this nobleman was a brave man, and had been known 
as “the second Rustéim,” he had not the spirit or the 
strength left to mount a horse and make his escape to Bharij, 
or to go and join ’A’lam Khan. In great trouble he took the 
hand of a bearer and asked to be led to the tent of Said 
Mubérak. As they went along, in the darkness of the night, 
the Malik fell into a small well which the people of the camp had 
dug. The well was not deep, and its water was pure. In the 
morning, a person who came to draw water saw someone at the 
bottom of the well. He pulled him out, and then recognised 
*Imf&d-ul-Mulk, who was half dead, but asked that he might be 
taken to the tent of Said Mubfrak, and the man took him 
there. On reaching the tent the Siid came out to meet him, 


* The MS. A. alone has this distinct assertion of the Sult4én’s ignorance of 
the transaction. 
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and received him with great kindness and respect. *Im&d-ul- 
Mulk then asked the Said to go to the Sultén and beg that 
‘his old slave might be set at liberty, and sent to the House of 
God (sc. Makkah).” 

When the Sultén heard of the plundering of the tents, he 
was amazed and highly indignant. He declared that he had 
not given the order for it, and made active endeavours to dis- 
cover the promoter of the outrage. Of the plunderers who 
were taken, some had their hands or feet or ears cut off, or 
their noses slit. Orders were given that ’Imf&d-ul-Mulk 
should be sought, for the Sultén was afraid he might go and 
join ’A’lam Khén, and cause much trouble. Just then Said 
Mubérak arrived and communicated the Malik’s request. The 
Sultén was very pleased, granted his request, and said he 
should be sent to Makkah. He sent for the Malik and gave 
him into the charge of Sidi Pir Jii and Sidi Amin Jiti, two 
retainers of Jhujar Khan, the Abyssinian, who were to take 
him to Strat and place him under the protection of Khudé- 
wand Khaén Rimi, the jégirddr, who was desired to send him 
to Makkah at the proper season. It was during the month of 
fasting that this occurred. One evening, after the day’s fast 
was over, Pir Jii, thinking it unbecoming to drink before the 
Malik, handed to him his own drinking-bottle* of cooled 
water. The Malik was annoyed, and said that it was an insult 
to ask him to drink out of the bottle which Pir Jii himself 
used. Pir Jii replied that he was himself the humblest of the 
Malik’s slaves, but was obliged to obey the Sultén’s orderst ; 
and it was the ordinary course of events that a man should at 
one time gallop over the heavens, and another time should walk 
barefoot in rocky places. He was a true man who, in all 
events, did not allow himself to go beyond his proper place. 
Eventually they brought the Malik to Khud4wand Khan, who, 


* Surdht is the word in most versions. Apparently the Malik considered 
Pir Jié either as a Sid{, or a servant much beneath him in station. 
¢t This clause is omitted in MS. A. 
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out of an ancient grudge, and without the Sultén’s interven- 
tion,* on the 27th of the month of Ramazfn, put the Malik 
to death with cruel tortures, and gave out that he had sent 
him off to Makkah. Everyone recognised that Ikhtidér Kb4n 
was unjustly put to death, and that ’"Im4d-ul-Mulk had come 
to misfortune on that account, as has been already said. 

After the fall of ’Im4d-ul-Mulk the Sultén sent Said Miran 
Mubérak to attack ‘A’lam Khén and Darié Khan. He put 
them to flight and returned victorious. Then the Sultén 
directed Nasir-ul-Mulk to pursue them and drive them out of 
Gujarat. They lingered for some days in the jungles of 
MA4lwah, but they were eventually driven out. Then they 
went and joined themselves to Shir Sh&h Afghan Suir, King of 
Dehli. After this the power and authority of the Sultén were 
completely re-established. 

The history called ‘‘ Tuhfat-us-Sad4t,” written by Arim 
Kashmiri, for Siid Hazrat Mub4rak, records these facts, and 
from that work the foregoing account has been abstracted. 
That author states that after the Sult4n had passed the age of 
fifteen or sixteen and approached twenty, he was able to dis- 
tinguish good from bad and a friend from a stranger. Some 
nobles, whom he regarded as seditiously inclined he up- 
rooted, and others he drove out of the country; when this 
was done he carried on his rule with justice and conciliation. 
After the (close of) that history there is no other from which 
facts such as should form the basis of history can be ascer- 
tained. Wherefore, the humble author of this work has 
compiled a record of the subsequent occurrences as he best 
could. Although Sikandar, the author of this work, was only 
born in the year of the death of Sultén Mahmid, in the city of 


* This clause ocours only in the MS. A. The tenour of MS. A. is to dis- 
claim all complicity of the Sultén in the cruel and treacherous treatment of 
"Im4d-ul-Mulk. The other texts all seem rather to imply that the Sultén, 
though he professed innocence, was not altogether benevolently inclined, t 
say the least of it, towards the Malik. Indeed, the anecdote above given in 
the text seems intended to intimate as much, though deprived of ita point by 
the clause omitted in MS. A.; and at p. 408, it has been already averred 
that the Sultan had ’Im4d-ul-Mulk put to death. 
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Mahmud4béd, which was that Sultén’s residence, and was an 
infant in arms at the time of the murder, still, many of the 
events of those days were known to his father and brothers, 
from whom he obtained his information. He has also profited 
by the knowledge of others, and reduced the whole to a 
narrative in writing. 

After the consolidation of the Sult4n’s rule he recalled A’saf 
Khan, who was formerly the wazfr of the late Sultén Bahédar, 
whom that king, in the days when his throne was threatened 
by the calamities inflicted by the Emperor HumAiin, had sent 
to Makkah with his treasure and the females of the royal 
establishment, A’saf Kh4n was raised to the office of. grand 
waztr, and his brother Khudféwand Khan was made diwén- 
t-kul.* Afzal Khén Banidni, who had been wazfr of Sultan 
Bahddar, was confirmed in his previous appointments, and his 
dignity and his influence were largely augmented. As A’saf 
Khf&n had long retired from office the general management of 
affairs was in the hands of Khudaéwand Khan, but no business of 
importance was settled or carried out without the advice and 
approbation of A’saf Khan. All the nobles about Court 
received advancement, and among them the chief of Siids, 
Said Mubdrak, so that he ranked equally high as a noble 
and as a saint. Abit Jii Gujar&ti was made Nfsir-ul-Mulk, 
and ‘Abd-ul-Karim was entitled I’timéd Khan. The latter 
was employed by the Sultén in his most secret and private 
affairs, nor was there anyone in whom the Sultén had greater 
confidence or whom he admitted to so close an intimacy as 
I’timéd Khan. He even took him by the hand and Jed him 
into his harem, where he employed him in the superin- 
tendence of the ornaments, dresses, and jewels of the women. 
And this he did, although he was of a disposition so jealous 
that if two of his women smiled at each other he had them 
both killed. But his confidence in I’timf&d Khfén was so great, 
that he placed him in such a charge. 


* Some MBS. read “ waktl-t-kul,’’ 
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It is related that one day I'timfid Kh&n whispered something 
in the ear of the Sult4n while holding a public darbdr, and 
the Sultén listened to him. The ministers noticed this very 
unbecoming proceeding, looked at each other, and when the 
court was over went home. Next day, and for five or six days 
in succession, none of them attended the darddr, or paid his 
respects to the Sultén. At last the Sultén asked the 
courtiers the reason why no one had presented himself, and 
inquired if they had all fallen ill simultaneously. When he 
found they were not ill he sent someone to summon them, and 
asked them why they had feigned sickness. They replied that 
they had discharged the duties of their offices to the best of 
their ability, but when they saw that they could no longer do 
so they had withdrawn. The Sultén told them to explain if 
they wished him to forgive them. They said that if in a council 
the Sultén whispered secretly to one person, it was a mark of 
disrespect (to the others), and that no good could be expected 
from ministers who were not treated with respect, for they 
lost all their power and the Sultaén ought to give it to someone 
else. It was open to the Sultén to speak in any way he 
pleased in private to whomsoever he chose, but he ought not to 
act so in public. The Sultén apologised, and for the rest of 
his life never again thus acted in opposition to etiquette. 

A%& Arslin, a Turk from Balkh, was made "Im4d-ul-Mulk 
and promoted to high honour; he was a purchased slave 
belonging to the Sultén. The son of Khudéwand Khan Rimi 
who was killed at Did was created Rumi Kh4n, and the Sult&n 
pushed his fortune. 

The Sultén gave to one of the Khdsiah khéls the title of 
Ikhtidér-ul-Mulk,* and put him in command of the Moghal 
division of his troops. The Sultén distributed all his forces 
into divisions according to their tribes, and placed in command 
of each division a person of their own kindred. Thus he 


* According to.MS. A., Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk was a brother of Khudawand 
Khan. 
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placed Hasan Khaén Dakhini in command of the Dakhini 
troops ; Fateh Khaén Bihich had another division, and was 
promoted to high rank. In this manner the Sultén reduced 
the nobles and army into such a state of discipline that no 
deviation from, or disobedience of, his orders was possible. 

The Sultén now conceived the design of conquering Malwah 
and consulted with A’saf Kh&n the wazfr on the subject. The 
Khén said that he could direct the Sultén to the conquest of a 
kingdom not less important than that of Mdlwah; indeed, it 
was even more important. This was what he meant: A fourth 
part of Gujarat, called Baénth (W4nt4), was in the hands of 
R4jputs and Grfssiahs. If his Majesty could oust these, and 
get it into the possession of Muhamadans, it would furnish 
jdgtrs sufficient for maintaining twenty-five thousand horse. 
The army would thus be increased, and the conquest of M4lwah 
would afterwards be a very easy matter. The Sultdn accord- 
ingly directed his attention to the accomplishment of this 
object and the raising of an army. Grfssiahs were ejected 
from the lands which they held, and officers were appointed to 
collect the revenues. He then moved in the direction of the 
country of the Grdssiahs. 

The Grdssiah chiefs of I’dar, Sirdhi, Dungarpur, Bansbalah, 
Lonféwérah, R&jpiplah, the banks of the Mahindri, Haldd, 
and other strongholds on the frontier began to raise disturb- 
ances. But the Sult4én strengthened his military posts. He 
placed a garrison at Siréhi, another at I’dar, and he also occu- 
pied the other places mentioned. The whole of the country 
was managed upon one settled plan, and the turbulent Grds- 
siahs and rebellious occupants of the strongholds were reduced 
to obedience. No R&jput or K6li was left who did not devote 
himself to agriculture and live in quiet obedience like other 
men. Every man of them was branded on the arm, and if any 
R4jput or K6li was found without the brand he was put to 
death. 

In the reign of Mahmud, Muhamadan law and rule was so 
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stringently enforced that no Hind could ride on horseback in 

any city, nor dared enter a bézdr without a patch of red on the 
back of a white garment, or a patch of white on a red one, or 
to wear a dress all of one colour. Infidel observances, such as 
the indecencies of the Holf, the orgies of the Dfwod#, and the 
practice of idol worship, and the ringing of bells* were not 
allowed in public, and those who practised them in private did 
so with fear and trembling. After the murder of the Sultan 
the Grdssiahs made a stone image of his murderer Burhan, 
which they worshipped as a god, and they said, “'This is our 
preserver, who brought us from death unto life; for if that 
system had continued for one year longer we should have died 
of hunger, and have been swept out of existence.” 

These are the names of the chief Siids and holy men who 
lived during the Sultan’s reign. Of the Saids of Batéh, whose 
noble family is known as the Bukhfriah, and who are descen- 
dants of the Kutb-ul-Kutah Said Burhdn-ud-din, there was 
‘Arab Shéh, who was by descent the grandson of Burh&n-ud- 
din; Said Shékh Muhamad, surnamed Said Ji, and Said 
Azmat Ullah (the second), who were one degree further in 
descent from the same ancestor; and Shékh Husén, who was 
descended in the fourth degree from him. Besides these were 
their relations Said Tahir, Muhamad Said, Pir Muhamad, and 
Said Héfiz Muhamad and Mir Said Sh&h Kamil, and their 
father Said Shah Mirzé, and Said Adam, son of Said ’A’lam, 
who was a grandson of Said "Usman, one of the elder of 
Burhfn-ud-din’s sons, and whom his father used to call the 
‘ Burhéni lamp”; he built ’Usm4npurah, to the north-west 
of Ahmad&béd; his tomb there is well known. Sultdo 
Mahmid was a zealous disciple of Said ’A‘lam, who died in the 
month Jaméd-ul-awal, a.s. 963. Another was Mir Said 
Wajih-ud-din Aslavi. 

Of other noted Saids and devout and holy men, were Shékh 


* This follows MS. A.; but the passage is not quite clear in any of the 
texts. 
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Alahdad Mutawakil, Shékh ’Alf Mutaki, and Muhamad Ghids of 
the Shatari sect, that is to say, who were spiritually descended 
from Shékh Béidzid of Bistim ; Khw&jah ‘Abd-ul-w4hid, who 
was a descendant and successor of Khwajah ’Abd Ullah-ul- 
’Azizi; also Shékh Husén. Their ancestors came from a large 
village in Marv-un-nahr, which was called ’Aziz. Another 
was Shékh Muhamad Mah, whose family came from Jénpur, a 
city in the east of Hindustén; and Shékh Jamél, known as 
of Bhitri, a town in the Dakhin from which he originally 
came. Another holy Said was Mifn Jiu, and another also 
Said Kutb Kadri, who came from Baghdad. 

In the great city of Bharij, a great many learned and holy 
men, both Saids and others, were collected, and used to 
Instruct those who were seeking after God in His holy law and 
faith. Among these was Mifn Ghids-ud-din. At the port of 
Strat was Shékh Kamé4l-ud-din, who belonged to the Hamad&ni 
school, that is, he followed the teaching of Mir Said ‘Ali 
Hamadéni. Sultén Mahmud majntained a close friendship 
with all these holy and learned men, and diligently examined 
their teaching. He continued the allowances which had been 
paid to them in the times of former kings, and besides gave to 
all Séids with whom he was intimate offerings on the occasions 
of his victories. He also granted new allowances to deserving 
men, whether they lived in towns or in the country. He was 
a great friend to fakirs, and was always mindful of their 
interests. He had wells made in many places for their benefit 
and that of travellers. He prepared houses for their reception 
and appointed keepers of these houses, who were to attend to 
the comfort of the occupants and supply them with neces- 
saries. Frequently when he had a dish before him which he 
enjoyed he used to ask whether fakirs had the same food; and 
when his attendants asked whence the poor were to get it, he 
would give orders that a quautity of it should be prepared and 
sent to them. The fakirs were often entertained after this 
fashion. In the winter season he gave good coats, reaching 
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from head to foot, to the virtuous and pious persons who 
dwelt in masjids and colleges; he also gave them quilts to 
keep them warm at night. When he was informed that some 
disreputable persons sold them, he directed that they should 
be made large enough to cover several persons, because it was 
not likely that a whole party would agree to sell their covering. 
Great heaps of wood were burnt every night in the streets and 
bézérs, so that the destitute might sit round the fires. It was 
also a rule that the fruits of each season, such as sugar-cane, 
plantains, mangoes, and melons, should be distributed among 
the fakirs as they ripened; nor would he allow any to be 
brought into his own house till this was done. In fact, his 

bounties exceeded all description. Indeed, several great and 

holy Saids of Arabia, such as the descendants of that Sun of 
Suns, Said Abubekr I’dris, abandoned altogether their own 

land, and, attracted by the Sultfn’s benevolence, settled at 

Ahmadabad. 

There is a story* told. in Gujarat of a certain man, a 
Muhamadan, who came to the Sultén and said, “I am a man 
of good family, and in spite of my ancestors’ good works I am 
very poor. The Prophet of the Lord appeared to me by mght 
in a dream and said, ‘I give you one hundred lakhs of tankaks ; 
go, get them from Sultén Mahmud; and this shall be your 
proof, that he blesses me one hundred thousand times a day.’ ” 
The Sultan said, ‘‘ I could give you the money, but your proof 
is not in accordance with fact.” The man replied, “ What I 
heard from the lips of the beloved of the Lord, that I speak.” 
It came to pass that the Sultén also saw that Holy One in a 
dream, who said, ‘“‘ What that man said was true ; the blessing 
which you pronounce on me once a day is worth a hundred 
thousand meaningless blessings.”+ In the morning the Sultén 
desired the man to be sent for with all respect ; and when they 


* This anecdote appears only in the lithographed text. 
¢ The text is here somewhat doubtful, but the approximate meaning is 


given. 
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brought him he gave him not only the money he had asked, 
but also settled an annual allowance on him. They tell this 
story of Mahmud Bigarha also. 

lt is said that when Sultén Mahmud was relieved from all 
anxiety regarding the nobles whom he had defeated, and had 
no further fear from that quarter, he became reassured and at 
his ease, and in the year n. 958 he removed from Ahmadabad 
and took up his residence at Mahmudabéd, and there laid out 
a magnificent palace, which he called the “ Deer Park,’’* the 
_ like of which was never seen upon the earth. Its length was 
two farsangs, and its breadth that of a battle-fieldt He 
directed the construction in each corner of a pavilion, deco- 
rated and adorned in various ways, and having many of the 
ceilings and walls gilded. From the door of each pavilion on 
either side extended a bézdr with rows of shops, and in each 
shop was a fairy-like Audirf, who sold everything that conduced 
to pleasure and delight—provisions of every sort, all things 
pleasing to the disposition of mortals; fruits of all kinds that 
are good to eat and pleasant to the taste. In every retired 
corner pleasure-gardens were laid out, in which perpetual 
verdure was maintained by means of watercourses. The 
trunks of the trees enclosing them were dressed with 
brocades and velvets, and their branches with satin and 
kinkhdéb ; and the soil was watered with rose-water in place of 
common water. In this beautiful garden, the very triumph of 
the art of gardening, the Sultén would pass his time with his 
deer-eyed spouses, and in the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
youth. Sometimes he would make his chief huntsman drive 
deer, nilgdi, and other animals, from the jungles into this 
enclosure ; and then, when the sun was gradually sinking and 
the moon gradually rising in the sky, the Sultén would go out 
hunting in the company of his darlings. On the day of the 

* “Deer park,” A/hikhdnah. 

t ‘ Battle-field,” maiddn-i-jang; perhaps only a parade-ground. The 


“Mirdét-i-Ahmadi’’ has matddn-t-asp tdkhian, ‘‘a ground for galloping 
horses.” : 
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I'd the elephants and horses were so adorned with jewels and 
gold, and so decorated, as had never been the case under any 
former king. 

In commemoration* of the birth of the H oly Prophet, every 
year, from the Ist tothe 12th of Rabi’-ul-awal, the Sult4n used 
to assemble all the learned and holy men and all the Shékhs 
of the city, and they read the holy and excellent book of 
perfect wisdom till the expiry of the first watch of the day. 
A feast was then served in honour of the victorious spirit of 
the Lord of Prophets, the Prophet of God, to which feast the 
holy men were invited with all respect; and after they had 
finished they returned to their homes. On the 12th day the 
Sult&én used to take on himself the office of waiting on these 
holy men; he, in person, poured water on their holy hands. 
His chief wazirs carried the plates, and all his nobles, acting as 
servants, served out the food. Till the entertainment was 
concluded, all of them waited standing ; and after the feast 
the Sultan distributed to every one of the guests money and 
clothes enough to subsist them till the next anniversary of the 
festival. Furthermore, they brought clothes and Dakhini 
stuffs such as the king used for his personal clothing, and 
employed them as table-cloths, and these very stuffs were 
afterwards cut up for the Sult&én’s clothing; and he wore the 
clothes made of them throughout the following year. This 
custom had been handed down from the time of Sultén 
Muzaffar, the son of Sultén Mahmid Bigarha, but Sultén 
Mahmid had greatly extended it in every particular. 

On the 12th of Rabi’-ul-awal this yeart the Sultan had, as 


* The narrative, from this to the point where the nobles choose the 
Sultan’s successor, generally follows the lithographed text. All the others are 
more or less imperfect or fragmentary. A few additions, however, from the 
other MSS. have been adopted, and the repetitions of the narrative and some 
redundances of language have been omitted. It is for the most part borne 
out by the Hyder4bid MS.; but even these MSS. are unsatisfactory, and are 
apparently made up of fragments of differing versions of the story; and 
details are given often much ont of their place, and are repeated in some 
cases under two or three forms. ~° 

+ a.H. 961 [a.p. 1558], see post, p. 4538. 
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usual, invited the holy men, and the reading of the Word of God 
had been finished. After that they were feasted, and after the 
feast fruits of various kinds were served ; and when they had 
finished eating, the Sultén lifted up his hands in prayer and 
prayed as if his supplication had been drawn forth by the near 
approach of the honour of martyrdom and by the mercy of 
absolution ; and when he dismissed his guests he distributed 
money and clothes in the manner above described, and then 
hastened to his private chamber, for he was weary with the 
labour of waiting and the trouble of the arrangements, and he 
lay down to sleep. Just then, feeling thirsty, he called for 
some sharbat and water. A certain villainous evil-doer, 
who was called by the ill-omened name of Burhfn, was present, 
and apparently that villain had been waiting the occurrence of 
such an opportunity, so brought some poisoned sharbat. The 
Sultan, who suspected no treachery or snare, drank off the 
draught and tried to go to sleep. Shortly after, he felt a pain 
in his head, and was altogether very unwell, and said, ‘ You 
villain, what was that you gave me to drink?”  Burhfén 
answered, ‘‘O King! and Protector of the World! the labours 
of the feast have affected your brain, and you are not well ; try 
to go to sleep that the effect may pass away.” It was after the 
second watch of the night that the Sultan went to sleep again, 
and then that villain, fearing lest the poison had failed to do its 
work, drew a Dérini dagger and stabbed the Sult4n in the 
throat and killed him. 

I have been told by several trustworthy persons in Gujarat, 
some of whom were living at that time and were eye-witnesses 
of the facts, and, moreover, I have heard from my own elder 
relatives, the history of Burhan, accursed in this world and the 
next, from the beginning, which was as follows:—The name of 
the father of that villainous evil-doer was Pifrah; he was a 
man of low caste, and was employed in some menial capacity 
by the Sultan. Afterwards he rose to high office, that is to 
say, he was made the chief of the stables of the Sultdn’s own 
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cavalry. He happened to have a son who was called Burh&n, 
and who was not altogether devoid of good looks; the Sultén 
saw him and was pleased with him. The Sultén, in the 
beginning of his reign, was entirely under the influence of his 
waztrs, and did nothing whatever without their knowledge. 
Nevertheless, his wishes and tastes were as strongly fixed as 
ever in his disposition, and when he was firmly established in 
his kingdom he began to indulge himself, and was captivated 
by any agreeable person, man or woman. Moreover, from the 
beginning to the end he was a man of low tastes, and 
delighted in low company, as has been before related. This 
evil-doer Burhén pleased him on both grounds, and he 
promoted him to be his shoe-bearer. One day Afzal Khan, the 
wazir, saw him as he was cleaning the Sultén’s shoes, and 
asked who the lad was who had been exalted to this post. 
They told him that he was the son of Piérah, the chief of the 
stables. Afzal Khan said to the Sultén, “O Sultan, you 
ought not to have employed this lad in your service, and 
ought not to have exalted him all at once to so high a post.” 
The Sultan replied, “The lad was born in my house; no 
treachery or fraud is to be apprehended from him.” Afzal 
Khan said again, “I see from his eyes and perceive from his 
bearing that he is capable of doing—what God avert !—a mis- 
chief to your Majesty.” But the Sultén thought that no evil 
would come of him. 

That villain, accursed in both worlds, was often the subject 
of discussion between Afzal Khan and the Sultén. When 
that accursed one grew up into the flower of his youth and 
vigour, he began to addict himself to abominable licentiousness 
and to drinking wine. Not only are these things plainly 
forbidden by the sacred law, and whoever is guilty of them is 
liable to legal punishment, but, also, Sultén Mahmud had com- 
manded all his wazfre and great nobles to give up the house 
of anyone guilty of either of these two offences to haldn, that 
is, to plunder. Burhdn having given himself up to both vices, 
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the fact was one day told to the Sultan, who ordered that they 
should build the scoundrel into a wall. His father and 
mother went to Afzal Khan the wazir, and humbly entreated 
him, saying that they had this only son, and begged him 
to procure his pardon. The Khan went to the Sultéin and 
begged him off. If he had abstained from doing so a little 
longer that villain would have been destroyed, for they had 
already built him in up to his shoulders. As Providence had 
decreed that evil should be wrought unjustly against the 
Sultén by that wicked creature, Afzal Khan, who from the 
very first day had foreseen the evil wifich he was eventually to 
work, and who had used all his wisdom and foresight to 
prevent that evil, still procured his release from that position. 
Afzal Khén, however, was always mistrustful of him after that 
day, and endeavoured to prevent his being with the King in 
public or private, or having any share in the King’s counsel, 
and did not allow him to be present when the King was con- 
sulting with his waztrs; indeed, in order to prevent his being 
present on such occasions, he professed to be hard of hearing, 
and said to the Sultan, “I do not know whether it is from my 
great age, or if something has made me unwell, but in any 
case I cannot hear well, and if you speak low I cannot perfectly 
catch what is said; and persons who are thus affected talk as 
they wish others to talk, and raise their voices. Wherefore, it 
is better that when the Sultan’s affairs are under discussion 
that person should not be present, for I believe he will make 
secrets public and do mischief.” From thenceforth he was 
generally employed on business at a distance from the Sultan. 
Nevertheless, there was not any proposal of which that rebel at 
heart and follower of Satan did not know. At last one day 
the Sultan said, ‘‘ My ancestors, when they had reduced the 
entire kingdom of Gujarat into their possession, wrested the 
forts of Chéampénir and Junahgarh from the infidels. I wish 
you would consider what amount of troops and what treasure 
ought to be kept in Chéamp4nir.” That villain happened to be 
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present, and made use of this utterance of the Sultén for his 
purposes. 

Burhén contracted a great intimacy with a lad, a profes- 
sional singer, and always kept him with him. One day the 
Sultén went out hunting with his ladies in the Deer Park at 
Mahmiudébéd, and that villain, in the Sultaén’s absence, went 
with that lad and unlawfal drink, and, sitting under a tree, 
began to enjoy himself without the least idea that the Sultan 
would come that way. It so happened that the Sultén loosed 
his hawks after a bird which flew in that direction, and the 
Sultan, pursuing it, suddenly came upon that villain and saw 
him with his own eyes. He said, “ You evil-doer, I did not 
believe what men told me of you, but now I have beheld with 
my own eyes, and, please God, you shall be punished for this.” 
Having said this, the Sult4n went on in pursuit of the bird. 
That villain, who had once before incurred the Sult&én’s 
wrath, felt that this time his life would be in danger. He said, 
‘Tt is better to be beforehand, and, before the Sultén can take 
measures about this, I had better take measures against him.” 
That wicked man had gained such influence and position with 
the Sult&n, that all the Sultfn’s eatables and drinkables, and 
the Sult4n’s narcotics were sealed with his seal. The morning 
following the afternoon on which the Sultén had discovered 
him in that disgraceful condition and had reviled him, was the 
12th day of Rabi’-ul-awal, the Prophet’s birthday, when the 
Sultén entertained all the learned and holy men of the city. 
From the 11th, on which day the Sult4n came upon him while 
hunting, he said nothing on the subject, but was employed all 
day in waiting on the assemblage, as has been already 
described. After it was over and the guests had been dis- 
missed, the Sultfén went to his private room. That villain 
(Burhén) was in waiting there. The Sultén called for a 
narcotic. Burh&én went and poisoned some and brought it 
together with a goblet of poisoned water. The Sultén ate 
some of the poisoned ma‘jtin, and drank some poisoned water 
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after it, and then laid down to sleep. After a brief lapse of 
time the Sultan felt very ill. When he was a little better, he 
said, “ You villain, what kind of narcotic was that which you 
gave me to eat?” That villain came forward, and said: 
“Your Majesty has been continually standing for the last ten 
days, and unduly fatiguing yourself, and your brain is con- 
fused ; but it is nothing; take a little more ma’juin and go to 
sleep.” The Sultén did as that villain suggested; he took 
some more ma’juin and composed himself to sleep, never again 
to wake till the Day. of Resurrection. When that bad man 
perceived that the Sultan was asleep, he took his dagger and 
stabbed the Sultén in the throat so that he died. And thus 
this villain became accursed both in this world and in the next. 

When he hatched this wicked design in his brain, that 
villain proposed to raise himself to the throne of Gujarat. 
He therefore, that very same night, despatched several 
of the nobles and waztrs, who were the pillars of the 
State, to the realms of death together with the Sultén. It 
was managed thus:—Some days previously the Sultén had 
been discussing with these nobles the subject of the defences 
of the fort of Chémpanir. Burhin made use of this dis- 
cussion as a blind. He first looked about him for some body 
of men on whom he could rely.. The late Sultén Mahmid 
had got together a body of men who were called Bdégh-mdr, 
that is, ‘‘Tiger-slayers.”” They amounted to about twelve 
hundred in number, and were under the personal orders of 
the Sultén, and had nothing to do with any of the wazfrs. 
Burhan sent for the leaders of these men, and concealed them 
in asmall ante-chamber, and told them that it was the Sultdn’s 
order that whosoever came into that ante-chamber, high or 
low, they were to kill him, and on no account to let him get 
away and escape. He then sent someone to fetch A’saf Khan, 
the chief of the wazirs, a man whose judgment and experience 
were such that if Joseph the son of Barachia had been living 
in his time, even he would have sought instruction from him. 
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Burhén told the man to give this message: “The King says 
that some time ago I said I would discuss with you the 
garrisoning of the fort of Chaimpénir. I have to-night col- 
lected all the nobles and waztrs; we only wait for your 
arrival. Come as quickly as possible, that the affair may at 
once be put into shape.” 

A'saf Khan, when he heard this message, at once got up 
and went off by himself. When he arrived at the darddr, 
that accursed scoundrel, running up, saluted him, saying, 
‘The King and all the nobles have arrived, but desire your 
advice; they have just gone through that ante-chamber.”’ 
When the Khan entered the ante-chamber, he saw the band 
of men who were sitting there; but, believing that accursed 
one to be honest, he went in among them, and three of them 
got up and cut the Khan to pieces. In the same fashion 
twelve (other) nobles of name, and great ministera—such that 
if one of them had lived, the kingdom would never have passed 
out of the hands of the Gujarétis—in that same assembly, 
and in that same night, all perished and were destroyed. 

When Burhan sent a man to call Afzal Khan, the latter 
said to the messenger, “The message which you have delivered 
never came from the Sultén’s lips; the Sultén never sends for 
anyone at this hour. What you say is impossible.” The 
messenger went back and gave this reply. A second messenger 
was then sent, and told to say: “The Sultén says your con- 
duct is not right ; even if I have to come and fetch you myself, 
you must come; the wazfrs and nobles are all assembled, and 
are waiting for you. Come quickly, that the Champdnir 
business may be settled.” When the Khan again excused 
himself, his wife pressed him, saying, “ You ought to go when 
the Sultén desires you. Why do youdelay?” He replied, 
‘¢You foolish woman! the words that this man speaks have a 
smell of blood about them. Whatever they may say, those 
words never came out of the Sultén’s mouth. If you wish to 
be at ease about me, you should not make me go. What this 
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man says is full of deceit and treachery.” His wife still urged 
him to go, but the Kh&n declined. Again Burh&n sent a 
messenger, saying, “ The Sultén declares that, if you do not 
come, he will come and fetch you. You must come without 
fail; the council is waiting for you.”” The Khan still wished 
to excuse himself, but his wife still pressed him, and Shirw4dn 
Khén Bhatti, whom he had brought up as a son, and had 
raised to high position and honour, came in and also urged 
him, saying that he ought to go, lest the Sultan should be 
offended. Afzal Khan said: ‘‘I have told you that these 
messages are false and treacherous, and yet you urge me to 
go.” Then, calling for his children and dependants, he bid 
them all a last farewell, and, quickly getting into his pdlki, 
set off. When he arrived at the darbér, that villain came 
out to meet him. There had been quite recently a slight 
coolness between the Sultén and Afzal Khan, and one Malik 
Shark had been appointed to supersede Afzal Khan ; never- 
theless, no business was transacted without the latter’s con- 
currence. Burhan, however, thought that Afzal Khan might 
possibly be not altogether loyal to the Sultan; so he met him 
and, speaking in a fawning manner, said: ‘‘ God has removed 
your enemy. If you will take me by the hand, the whole of 
Gujarat will be yours, without a rival.”” As soon as Afzal 
Kh&n heard this, he cried out: “Thou villainous bastard |! 
what dost thou mean? There is a savour of blood in your 
words. Be quick, thou accursed one! and show me my 
master.” Burhan replied: “ Khfén Jia, you are always un- 
justly suspecting me of evil. What have I done to your 
master? He is sitting in yonder building, with the nobles 
and ministers.” The generous Khan, whose suspicions were 
relieved, entered the ante-chamber, and the accursed crew at 
once killed him. 

After this the villain, being at ease and no longer in fear 
on the Sultén’s account, sent for that band of murderers and 
broke open the Sultén’s jewel-chamber, which was close at 
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hand. He put on his own neck a valuable necklace which 
belonged to the Sultan, and assumed the dress and pomp of 
royalty, and distributed among his followers lapfuls of jewels, 
and divided the Sultfn’s Arab horses among them, and said 
to them, “I make you all nobles. We will give up to plunder 
the houses of all who are not on our side; and in the morning 
I will collect all the sdids and learned men, and will ascend 
the throne, and have the khutbah read and coins struck in my 
name.” When about three gharis of the night remained, they 
issued forth from the Sult&n’s jewel-chamber by a wicket.* 

Shirwin Kha&n Bhatti, who had confidently advised Afzal 
Khan to go, awaited, with his wife and family, the Kh&n’s 
return. When day began to dawn, he came out to discover 
what had happened. As he got to the end of a street in the 
bézdr, a cry arose of “ The Sultén,” and he supposed that the 
Sultén was coming, so he dismountedt to make his obeisance. 
That villain called out im a loud voice: ‘“Shirw4n Khén 
Bhatti, why are you on foot? The appointments and the title 
of Afzal Khan are bestowed on you.” Shirw4én Khén at once 
understood what had occurred. He desired to get near 
Burhén, but the men who were round about would not allow 
it, till Burhan himself said, “ Let Shirwan Kh&n come near; 
he is on my side, and desires to pay his obeisance.’’ The 
moment he heard that base one’s words, Shirwin Kha&n’s anger 
blazed up, and when he got near he made his horse curvet,{ 
and struck that villain such a blow across the loins with his 
sword that he was cut in two, and fell off his horse to the 
ground. Of the tiger-band who accompanied him, some fied 
and, taking their wives and children, made off.§ All dispersed, 
but some were sent after that evil one to Hell. 


#* In another part it is said that he ordered all the prisoners to be 
released. 

+ To dismount when a superior passes, or even an equal, is a mark of 
courtesy. 

+ Perhaps better, “ made his horse perform a demi-volt.” 

§ In another place it is said that almost immediately, and while Burhan 
was yet in the treasury, some of those who were with him lost heart and 
abandoned him. 
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There was a great tumult and uproar in the city, but nobody 
yet knew what the night had brought forth till it was broad 
daylight. Then Shirw4n Khan, with a number of the elder 
and more important nobles, assembled at I’tim&4d Khan’s house, 
and thence went all together to the Palace. In the first place 
they took possession of the treasury, and placed a trustworthy 
person in charge of it. Thence they proceeded to the private 
apartments of the Sultén ; and when they saw him lying dead, 
all present burst into sobs and tears. From thence they went 
on to the ante-chamber, where they found the corpses of all 
the waztrs and nobles. Finally, they buried the Sultan in the 
mausoleum of Sultén Mahmud Bigarha, which is opposite that 
of Shékh Ahmad Khattu. These events took place in the city 
of Mahmiuddb4d, on the eve of the 13th of Rabi’-ul-awal, 
a.H. 961. The Sultén was ten years old when he ascended 
the throne; he had reigned nearly eighteen years, and was 
in his twenty-eighth year when he was murdered. The date 
of his death is to be found in the words, Hakik b'tl Shahddat. 

When Burh&n sent for I’timfd Khan, the latter was pre- 
vented from going by the sagacity and foresight of his wazir, 
Wajih-ul-Mulk, who, because it was unlikely that the Sultén 
should send at that time of night, felt sure there was some- 
thing wrong, and would not let him go. On this account 
some contemptible persons have supposed that I’timdéd Khan 
was possibly an accomplice in these atrocious acts. 

The Sultan being dead, and his nobles and wazitrs having 
shared the same fate, there was no one to look to the peace of 
the country or the people except Said Mubérak. He had a 
number of Arabs in his service, brave men and well disciplined, 
but the greater part of his forces consisted of Bukhériah 
Sdids his kinsmen. Besides the saféds there were the Fulddis, 
whose leaders were Mus& Khan and Shir Khan. Said 
Mubérak was beyond description attached to them; they 
were his disciples, and they were afterwards advanced by 
him to high honour and power. Moreover, there were other 
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Afghans of the Lédi and Shirw4ni tribes, all very valiant 
men. 

Among the shékh-zddahs who were connected with the Said 
was the writer's father, Shékh Muhamad by name, but gene- 
rally called Shékh Manjhi, who was the manager of the Siid’s 
worldly business, and had the general superintendence of his 
affairs. -In short, there were in the Said’s service men of 
every sort and class. There were ten thousand of them who, 
if the enemy had been a mountain of fire, would have crossed 
swords with him. Besides these were the servants of I’timaéd 
Kh&n, on whom, at the Sultén’s death, the business of wazér 
had devolved on account of his position and experience; also 
"Imad-ul-Mulk Rimi, with his band of well-equipped.men of 
Rum ; "Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian, and Malik Shark Gujarati; 
and, lastly, Ikhtifr-ul-Mulk, of the Sultén’s Khdsiah-khéls, 
all of whom the Said had collected together, and had exhorted 
in the first place to put aside mutual feuds and jealousy, and 
to concert together measures regarding the government. They 
asked I’timéd Kh&n, who was acquainted with all the late 
Sultén’s domestic affairs, whether the Sultdén had left any son; 
that, if so, they might raise him to the throne and to the 
government of his inheritance; and, if not, whether any of 
the Sultén’s wives were expecting a child, for if so they would 
wait till the child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements 
regarding the kingdom, in case the child might prove a son. 
I’timfd Khén said No; the Sultén had not left any son, nor 
were any of his wives expecting a child. As I’timféd Khén 
was well acquainted with the Sult&n’s affairs, and thus denied 
that he had or could have a direct heir, they then asked him 
if there was any relative of the late Sultfn who was fit to 
succeed to the throne, whom they might select. I’timéd Khén 
replied that there was a relative of the Sultan at Ahmad&béd, 
whose name was Ahmad Khan; they might send for him. 
Accordingly they sent Rezi-ul-Mulk to fetch the boy. 
Rezi-ul-Mulk got in a cart with very fast horses, and, it is 
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said, reached Ahmadabfd in four gharfs. When he came to 
Ahmad Khéan’s house, Ahmad Khan was standing at a grain- 
dealer’s shop close by his own door, and was bringing away in 
the skirt of his dress some grain which he had bought for his 
pigeons. Reszi-ul-Mulk recognised him, got out of the cart, 
carried him off, and placing him in the cart, and turning it 
round, drove uff to Mahmiud&ébéd. The Kh&n’s nurse cried 
out and wept, and made a disturbance, saying: “ What is 
this? Where are you going to take him?” Rezi-ul-Mulk 
called out: “I am going to take him to a place where all the 
world will to-morrow crowd round his house, and where he 
will not find one friend.” * 


* This last sentence is variously given in the different texts. 
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A. 


A'bdddn jdgirdars, 10 and n. 

A’'bd Khén, son of Sultén Mahmid Bi- 
garha, poisoned by his father’s 
order, 289. 

"Abdullah Jangdl, Shékh, his shrine 
near Dhar, 251 and n. 

Abd-ul-Kddir, Kézf, envoy from Em- 
peror Humifitin to Sultén Bahddar, 
875, 878. 

"Abd-ul-Karim, entitled 'timéd Khén, 
Mahmiid II.’s confidence in him, 
487; escapes the snare of Burhan, 
458 ; becomes grand wazir, 454. 

"Abd-ul-Latif, son of Malik Mahmid 
Koreish{, entitled Ddawar-ul-Mulk, 
281 and n.; attempt on his life, 
281; his intimacy with Shah ’A’lam, 
282 and n.; his success at Amrin, 
282; his death, 288; his probity, 
282. 

Abd-ul-Mulk, brother of ’Ain-ul-Maulk, 
killed in battle, 249. 

Abhi Mandan, ancestor of Sadhéran 

g.¥.), 68. 

Abhu, son of Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, is made 
Ajhdar Khan, 3380. 

Abhu, hills of, probably = Abii (q.v.), 
47 and n. ; 

Abu (Abhi), hills of, situation of, 47 
and n.; skirmish with insurgents at 
(a.D. 1846), 47 and n. ; Sultén Kutb- 
ud-din sends a force against fort of 
Cae 1456), 149 and n.; restored to 

atié Dédrah (a.p. 1457), 161; 
Rajah of Sirdhf{ plunders merchants 
at (4.D. 1482), 217 and n. 

Abi Bakr, son of Firéz Shh, placed 
on throne of Dehli (a.p. 1889), 58, 
78; struggle forthe throne between 
him and Sultén Muhamad, 78; his 
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Abu Bakr—cont. 
army revolts, and betrays him, 73; 
dies in prison (a.p. 1890), 58, 78. 

Abu-l-Fazl, his enormous appetite, 
162n. 

Abi Jit Gujarati, made Nasir-ul- 
Mulk (a.p. 1545), 487. 

Abu Jit Tank, sent to stop the dis- 
courteous letter to Humditin, 381; 
becomes Wajih-ul-Mulk, 881. 

Abu Rab Khén, brother of Nasfr-ul- 
Mulk (a.p. 1545), 429. 

A’dam Afghdn, defeated by rebels 
against Sultdén Ahmad (a.p. 1410), 
88 and n., 96n. 

A’dam Bhikan Sulémdn Afghan, con- 
spires against Sultdn Ahmad (a.v. 
1418), 96n. 

Adhrémah, for Arémah (q.v.), 196n. 

"A'dil Khan, Rajah of A’sfr and Bur- 
hanpur, invading dependencies of 
Gujarat, is repelled by Zafar Khan 

A.D. ey 76 and n. 

A’dil Khan Fériki J., son of Mubdrak, 
his pedigree, 222n.; Sultén Mahmidd 
Bigarha’s campaign against (a.p. 
1499), 221 and n.; dies without a 
son (ctr. 1501), 222n., 228. 

"A’dil Khan Fdruki IJ., title assumed 
by ’A’lam Khan (q.v.), 222n., 225; 
established in government of A’sir 
and Burhdnpiir, 222n., 225n.; also 
entitled ’Azim Huméitn, 225n.; 
marries Réjf Rukiah, daughter of 
Prince Khalil Khan, 225n., 300, 
840; supported by Sultdn Mahmud 
Bigarha, 223, 226n.; visits Sultdén 
Muzaffar Il. at Mor Imi, 245; sent 
against Raéné of Chitor (a.p. 1518), 
258, 259n.; engaged in the Madlw 
campaign, 268 ; returns to A’sir, 268. 

"A’dil Khdn, pretender to the throne 
of A’sir, 228 and n., 224n 
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A’dil Khén Bodpiri, 
Sultdn Bahddar, 342. 

"A'dil Shah, taunts Burhén Nizim 
Shah, 355n. 

A’dil Shah Bijdpiri, pays tribute to 
Gujarat, 19. 

"A’dil Shah Burhdnpuri. See A’dil 
Khan II. 

"Adipiir, Sultén Bahddar at, 857 and n. 

Afghin, Malik, brother of Malik I'l 
Afghan, placed on throne by rebels, 
49; styles himself Sultdén Nésir-ud- 
din, 50 and n.; defeated, retires to 
Dharadgir, 50; abdicates in favour 
of Hasan Gang, 53n. 

Afghans, rebel at Déodgfr, a.p. 1846, 

9; are defeated by Sultén Mau- 
hamad, 60 and n.; Bébar’s battle 
with, a.D. 1526, 827n.; refugees 
from Humdiiin received by Sultdn 
Bahddar, a.p. 1581, 847 and n.; at 
siege of Chitér, a.p. 1588, 871; of 
the Lodf and Shfrwdnf tribes in 
Gujarat, a.p. 1558, 454. 

A’ ftdb-chi, office of, 287n.; mishap to 
Sultén Muzaffar IL, 287; Sultén 
Bahéddar’s treatment of, 288. 

Afzal Khdn Banidni, wazir of Ba- 
hadar, his jealousy of Malik Jfu, 
401; goes into retirement, 401; at 
storming of Ohdmpénir, 419; at 
the promotion of Jarji, 428; leaves 
his seclusion and joins Mahmtd 
TIL, 402, 429, 488; forebodes evil 
from Burhan, 446; but intercedes 
for him, 447 ; Malik Shark appointed 
to supersede him, 451; is offered 
the kingdom by Burhin, and killed, 
450, 451; his sagacity, 401. 

Agacaim (Agdsat or Agdsin)—Agési 

g.v.), 1 

Agden Agaat (q.v.), 219. 

A’gar (=—Agri), north-west of Sdrang- 
pur, Sultan Bahddar at, 368 and n. 

Agdsai—Agést (Gv. » 18n. 

Agdsi, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. ; Gujarati 
army at (cir. 1490), 219. 

Agdsin—Agial (q.v.), 18n. 

A'grah, Tbréhim Lddf accedes to 
throne at, 255; Zaman Mirzé im- 
prisoned at, 874. 

Agri =A’gar (q.v.). 

Ahmad, Sultén, son of Muhamad Shéh, 
and grandson of Muzaffar Shah, born 
1891, 125 (see Ahmad Khan); ascends 
the throne of Gujardt (aD. as 
61, 87n., 88; Méddiid raises revolt 
against, 88 and x.; assumes title of 

dsir-ud-dfn, 88n.; suppresses re- 


submits to 
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Ahmad, Sultan — cont. 
bellion, 89; plans destruction of 
A'sdé Bhfl, 89 and n.; founds the 
city of Ahmaddbdd, 90 and n., 91n. ; 
his expedition against I’dar, 93 ; be- 
sieges rebels in Mordsah, 94; Sultan 
Hoshang makes war upon, 96; his 
efforts for the spread of Islém, 97 ; 
his campaign against Girndr, 96; 
expedition to Sorath, 181; takes 
fort of Jiinahgarh, 98, 184; his 
expedition against temple of Sidh- 
pur, 98 and n.; campaigning in 
agoér, 100n.; repels invasion of 
Sultdnpdr by Nasir Khan, 99, 100n.; 
reduces Batndl (now Tambol), 100n.; 
confederation formed against him, 
100 and n.; checks Sultén Hoshang’s 
attempt on Gujarat, 101 ; corer 
Nasir Khan's rebellion at Thalnfr, 
101, 102; his punitive expedition 
against Mdlwah, 99, 102-104; takes 
Sdonkherah, and establishes Ialdm 
there, 104 and n.; makes 6 with 
Hoshang at Dhar; 105; lays waste 
Ohdmpénfr, 105; expedition against 
Jhdliwdr; 106n.; builds fort at 
A.D. 1420), 105; builds town 
of Dhamdd, 105; repairs fort of 
Kédreth, and calls it Sultdndbdd, 
105; punishes the infidels of Kan- 
turd, 105n.; builds another masjid 
at Sdénkherah, 105 and n.; besieges 
Mahésar, 106; besieges Réjah of 
Jhdléwdr, 106n.; besieges Mandd, 
106 and n, 107; occupies Ujain, 
106 and n.; retires on Sdrangpir, 
and grants peace to Hoshang, 107 
and n.; is attacked at night by Ho- 
shang, 107n., 108; defeats Hoshang, 
but is wounded, 109; again defeats 
Sultén Hoshang in battle, 110 and 
n.; campaign against I’dar, 110 and 
n.; builds Ahmadnagar on the Hat- 
mati, 110n., 111; campaign against 
I’dar and Bfjanagar, 1l1n.; builds 
masjid in I'dar, 112n.; assists Firds 
Bahmanf of the Dakhin, 114 and a.; 
expedition to Nandarbdér against 
Kanha and the Dakhinfs, 115, 125n.; 
expedition against Malik-ut-Tujjér 
in Mahé{m, 116, 125n.; goes to the 
assistance of Muhamad Khdn at 
Nandarbéar, 118 and n.; marches to 
relief of Tambél, 119, 125n.; orders 
rebuilding of fort of Thdinfr, 119; 
campai in Mewédr, Ndgoér, and 
Koliwérah, 120, 125n.; destroys 


idol-temples at Sidhpur and at Gil- 
ward, 1 


and x.; visits the Réthodr 
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Ahmad, Sultén—cont. 
country, 121; establishes military 
posts in the Mawais districts, 121; 
invades Mdlwah in support of 
Ma’sid Khan, 122, 125n.; besieges 
Mandi, 122; gets possession of 
Sérangpir, 128; fails to reinstate 
Ma’stid Khan in Mdlwah, 125n.; dies 
at Ahmaddbdd, a.p. 1442, 125 and 
n.; his character, 126, 127n.; as 
disciple of Shékh Rukn-ud-dfn and 
friend of Shékh Ahmad Khatti, 
126; story of him and Malik Farid, 
108; remuneration of his soldiery, 
112; system of financial officers, 
118; state of Gujarat in his time, 99n. 

Ahmad If., Sultén, anarchy preceding 
his accession, 60. 

Ahmad Aidz, co-regent for Sultén Mu- 
hamad (a.p. 1846), 46; called from 
Dehli to Dédgir, 54. 

Ahmad Aidz accompanies expedition 
against Dakhin{is (a.p. 1480), 115. 
Ahmad Bahmant, Sultan of the Dakhin, 
sends presents to Sultén Ahmad of 
Gujarat (a.p. 1422), 114 and n.; as- 
sists Malik-ut-Tujjdr, in Mahdim 
against Gujardtis, 117; attacks the 
country of lénah, 118, 126n. ; 
besieges fort of Tambdl, 118-20, 
125n.; battle with Sultén Ahmad 

Gujarati near Tamb6l, 119, 125n. 

Ahmad Bhakari, descendant of Shah 
*A‘lam bin Kutb-ul-Kutab, 810. 

Ahmad Ganjbakhsh, Shékh, called Ah- 
mad Khatti (q.v.), 90n. 

Ahmad Jaldir, Sultdn, flies before 
Timur, 377 and n. 

Ahmad, Kdzi, his part in founding Ah- 
madabdd, 90; dies at Pattan (ap. 


1486), 91n. 

Ah Khan, son of Taétér Khan, born 
A.D. 13891, 74; appointed suc- 
cessor to Zafar Khan, 83; sent 
against Musa Khan in Mdlwah, 85 
and n.; sent against Kolf{s of 
Aséwal, 86; poisons Sultdn Mu- 
zaffar, 87 and n.; succeeds to the 
throne (a.D. 1410), 87n., 88. See 
Ahmad, Sultan. 

Ahmad Khén, son of Sultén Mahmid 
Bigarha, nicknamed Khuddéwand 
Khin’s Ahmad Shah, 289 and n.; 
plot to set him on the throne (a.p. 
1480), 201 and n., 202. 

Ahmad Khédn, son of Suitén Hoshang 
of Médlwah, poisoned by Malik 
my ee in Isldmaébdd, 122. 


Khdn, his son Ghdsf Khdn | 


(q.v.), 884. 
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Ahmad Khan, relative of Mahmid III., 
454; brought to the nobles at Mah- 
midabdd, 455. 

Ahmad Khan Bhairi, founder of Nizém 
Shahf dynasty, attacks Malik Ash- 
raf at Daulatdbdd; is repulsed by 
Gujardétf army; makes treaty with 
Sultdn Mahmiid Bigarha; gets pos- 
session of Daulatébdd, 221n.; sup- 
ports ’A’lam Khdn, the pretender 
to throne of A’sfr, 224 and n., 
226n. 

Ahmad Khdn Tdhf, a connection of 
Muzaffar II, beaten to death by 
Malik Kobf, 296. 

Ahmad Khatti, Shékh, called also 
Ahmad Ganjbakhsh, his famous 
career, 90n.; story of him and Sul- 
tén Muhamad, 82; his partin found- 
ing of Ahmaddbdd, 90, 91n.; Sultdn 
Ahmad’s friendship with, 126; his 
stipend, 181; he dies a.p. 1445, 91n., 
130; his tomb at Sarkhéj, 91n., 166, 
199, 281, 458; Sultdn Mahmidd Bi- 
garha visits his tomb, 227 ; appears 
in vision to Sultén Muzaffar I. and 
Shékh Jiu, 298-9. 

Ahmad Ld Chin, noble of the Court 
of Dehlf, 49n. 

Ahmad, Malik, son cf Hisém-ul-Mulk 
Bhandfrf, joins rebellion against 
Sultén Ahmad (a.p. 1410), 88. 

Ahmad, Makik, ’Aziz-ul-Mylk, at the 
siege of Mérdsah (a.p. 1411), 94. 

Ahmad, Mulla, his part in founding of 
Ahmadébdd, 90 ; died at Pattan (a.p. 
1486), 91n. 

Ahmad Sharf, Makk, court chamber- 
lain, killed in fort of Sultdnpidr 
(a.D. 1416), 102, 

Ahmad, Shékh (or Malik), his part in 
founding of Ahmaddbdd, 90; his 
prediction fulfilled, 110; his burial- 

lace, 91n. 

Ahmad Sher Malhik, conspires against 
Sultdn Ahmad (a.p. 1418), 96. 

oa Wali, indebted to Khalf Hasan, 

Ahmadébdd, a sarkér of Gujarat, 7, 21. 
state of, in the reign of Emperor 
Akbar, 21. 

Ahmaddbéd, capital of Gujardt, 20; 
founding of, by Sultén Ahmad, 90 
and n., 91n.; its beauty, 91; Em- 
peror Aurangzib’s opinion of, 91n.; 
early buildings of, 9ln.; built of 
hard stone, 19 and n.; marble used 
at, brought from Ajmir, 88; details 
of the great masjid at, 92 and n.; 
masjid of Taj Khan Saldr near J - 
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Ahkmaddbdd—cont. 
miélpiirah gate, 240; Sultdn Kutb- 
ud-din’s buildings at, 147 and 2.; 
great dome built by Darid Khan, 
228; its walls extended by Sultdn 
Mahmfid Bigarha, 91n.; the Bagh 
Sha’bén, 286 and n.; Kalipdrah 
gate of, 328; Jamdlpurah gate of, 
426, 428 and n.; the Rangpur bdzdr 
in, 429; taxes and dues from city of, 
7, 9n.; paper of, 4; Shékh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh settles in, 91n.; Sultdn 
Mahmiid Bigarha’s return to, 200; 
inhabitants of, oppose Daris Khan, 
418n., 419; in the hands of the 
Moghals, 892, 898n.; Moghals driven 
from (A.D. 1585), 398 ; Sultén Ahmad 
buried in Manik Chok, 125n. ; Sultdn 
Muhamad buried in Ménik Chok, 
181; Sultén Muzaffar IL buried at, 
281; Rad Mandalik buried near 
Kdluptirah' gate of, 190n.; tomb of 
Rénf Rip Manjarf in Mdnik Chok, 
239; tomb of Ranf Pirdf near the 
Asroriah gate. 289. 

Ahmadnagar, a parganah of Gujardt, 
revenue of, 10. 

Ahmadnagar, on the Hatmat{, built by 
Sultén Ahmad (a.p. 1427), 110n., 
111; Malik Hasan in charge of, 
112n.; Sult4n Mahmdd Bigarha at, 
179; Nizdém-ul-Mulk retreats to, 
before Rén& Sdnkd, 266; battle 
near, between Mubdériz-ul-Mulk and 
Réng& Sdnké, 268; sacked by Rand 
Sdnkd, 269; Bahddar Khan desires 
to avenge, 304 ; the town destroyed 
by Sultén Bahddar (A.D. 1530), 
845. 

Ahmadnagar Kings, title of ‘Shah’ 
bestowed by Sultén Bahadar (a.p. 
1532), 354, 355n. 

Ahsandbdd = Kulbargah (q.v.), 114n. 

Aidz Sultant, Malik, originally a slave, 
attains to great power and wealth, 
2388 and n.; at storming of Chdém- 
panir (a.p. 1484), 210, 236n.; his 
victory over Europeans at Chéwal, 
222 and n., 286n. ; becomes Governor 
of Sorath, 271; undertakes cam- 
paign against Rand Sdnk4, 234, 271; 
besieges Mandisoér, 285, 278 and n. ; 
disaffection of the amirs with him, 
273 and n., 274; comes to terms with 
Rang Sénké, 273 and n.; retires on 
Khiljipvir, 274n.; in disgrace, 275; 
dies a.D. 1528, 286 and n., 275; his 
works at Divi, 288; towns belonging 
to him, 17; his magnificence, 19 
and n.; his ostentatious hospitality, 
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Aids Sultdni, Makk—cont. 
284; his three sons, 235, 336 andx ; 
his son Is hék succeeds to his man- 
ae wy ; his son Malik Toghan 
g.v. a3 

"Am, Malik, supports Sultén Mahmidd 
Bigarha, 164. 

"Ain, Malik, Imdd-ul-Mulk, built ’Ain- 
ptirah, 237; his tomb there, 237. 

’Ain-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Rajah 
(g.v.), 99, 100n. 

"Ain-ul-Mulk, Malik, jdgirddr of siébah 
of Pattan, 270; defeated by Rajah 
of I’dar, 249; in confederacy with 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, 840; defeated at 
Burhdnpir ah 1530), 345. 

"Ain-ul-Mulk Multdni, suppressed dis- 
order in Gujarat, 40. 

"Ainpirah, suburb of Ahmaddbdd, 
built eM Malik ’Afn, 237 and n. 

Ajhdar Khén, Abhu so entitled, 330. 

Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, Malik Saranddz s0 
entitled, 329. 

ee Sdélankhi ruler of Gujarat, 


Ajmir, called Dédr-ul-Khatr, or home 
of goodness, 378; marble used in 
Gujardt brought from, 38; tomb of 
Khwdjah Mu'in-ud-din at, 77 and a; 
Sultan Bahddar’s expedition against, 
878; held by Malik Shamshir-ul- 
Mulk, 398; sarkdrs of Jodhpér, 
Jaildr, and Nagor united to, 20. 

Ajodhan, Sultin Firdz passes, 57. 

A'kdé Arsldn, a Turk from Balkh, and 
slave of Mahmidd III, made Imad- 
ul-Mulk, 438. 

A'kd, Muhamad, commander of the 
fleet, defends Diii, 337. 

Akbar, Emperor, extent and statistics 
of Gujardt after the conquest of, 
bn., 20, 22; re-arranges sarkars of 
Gujardt, 20, 21; a Malik ’Ambar 
rebels against, 21n. 

Alaf Khdén, son of ‘Aldé-ud-din bin 
Suhrab, governor of Mdrdsah, his 
revolt against Sultén Mahmud Bi- 
garha; is forgiven and restored; 
murders his naib, Arz Bégi; his end 
(cer. 1496), 220n.; his son Bahé-ul- 
Mulk (q.v.), 179. 

Alaf Khan, brings reinforcements for 
Sultdén Bahédar, 362 and n. ; at siege 
of Chftor, 371; entertained by 
Darid Khan, 411; in battle at 
Dahir, 417; at taking of Mandd, 
851, 858; his sister's son Kalan 


Khan (9.v.), 853. 
Alaf Khdén Bhikid, built a masjid near 


Dhélkah, 228, 287. 


sd 
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Alahdad Mutawakil, Shékh, of the 
Shatarf sect, in reign of. Mahmud 
TIL, 441. 

’"A’lam Khdn the pretender, flees with 
Niz4m-ul-Mulk to the Dakhin, 224 
and n.; further intrigues in his sup- 
port, 225n. 

"A‘lam Khén, a Mélwah noble, joins 
Sultén Bahddar, 351 and n. 

‘Alam Khén, a mighty hunter (a.p. 
1531), 348. 

"A'lam Khan Fériki, killed at siege of 
Jiunahgarh (a.p. 1470), 188. 

"A'lam Khén Feéruki, sor of Hasan 
Khén, his genealogy, 222n.; sup- 
ported on the throne of A’sfr by 
Sultdn Mahmid Bigarha, 222, 223; 
becomes ’A’dil Khan Farifki I1.(¢.v.), 
222n. 

A’lam Khén Lod: (1.), son of Bahlol 
Lodi, 366n.; he takes refuge in Gu- 
jardt, 276 and n.;"assumes the title 
of Sultdn ’Ald-ud-din, and seeks to 
dethrone Ibrdhim Lodi, 277; de- 
feated, flees to Babar at Kabul, 
277 ; in rebellion at Jonptr, 276n. ; 
takes refuge with Bahddar Shah of 
Gujardt, 276n.; becomes a cause of 
hostility between the Emperor Hu- 
méivin and Sultan Bahddar, 376; in 
battle at Dahir, 418; executed by 
Mahmiid III. at the instigation of 
Jarji (ctr. 1543-4), 277n., 421; sam- 
mary of his career, 276n.; his son 
Tatar Khan in Gujardt, 276n. 

"A’lam Khén Lodi, Sultan (I1.), relative 
of Sultdn Sikandar, 366n.; adopted 
by Nizim ‘Ali Khalffah, 867; is 
ruler of Kalpi under Babar, and re- 
volts against Emperor Humditn, 
367 and n.; defeated, he takes refuge 
with Sultin Bahddar Gujardt{, 367 
and n.; territories granted to, 366; 
has management of palace of Mah- 
miid III, 411; surrenders Mandi 
to Humfiiin, 366n., 388; his death, 
(a.D. 1635), 366n., 388 

"A’lam Khin (III.), Safdar Khan so en- 
titled, 829; entertained by Darid 
Khan, 411; vows vengeance on him, 
418; gets Sultdn Mahmtd III. out 
of the power of Darid Khan, 416 ; 
battle with Darié Khdn at Dahir, 
417, 418n.; orders Darié Khan's 
house to be plundered, 418n.; with 
fresh troops marches on Ahmad- 
dbdd, 419; appointed amtr-ul-umrd, 
and commander-in-chief, 420; "Imdd- 
ul-Mulk Malik Jif restored by his 
influence, 420; in conspiracy against 
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’A’lam Khdn (III.)—cont. 

_Jarji, 422; takes charge of Mah- 
mid IIL, 423; plundered, by order 
of Mahmtd IU. (a.p. 1545), 427; 
escapes with his life, 428; his family 
fall into the hands of Mahmifd IT. 
(a.D. 1545), 481 ; he secretly gets his 
son Safdar Khan away from Sid 
Mubérak, 432; in exile at Pithdpir, 
seeks aid of Darid Khan, 429; claims 
hospitality of Alp Khan, 430; as- 
sisted by "Imdd-ul-Mulk, 431; Sultan 
Mahmid III. marches against him 
at Chdmpdnir, 433; driven out of 
re he joins Shir Shah of Dehlf, 


°A’lam Shah, Malik, thanaddr of Th&l- 
nir, entitled Kutb Khan, 225. 

’A’lamgir, Emperor, sarkdr of Néiwa- 
nagar overrun by the Jdm in his 
reign, 21. 

*A’lam-pdnah, Hazrat, Shéh ’A’lam so 
called, 190. 

*Ald-ud-din, Sultan, ascends the throne 
of Dehli, a.p. 1296, 37; his conquest 
of Gujarat, 37,38n.; brought Islam to 
Gujarat, 97; bis nephew killed ina 
revolt, 89n.; “ New Musulmdn” at- 
tempt against his person, 48n.; dies 
4.D. 1816, 40; his character, 87; 
story of, 35 and n., 36. 

’Ald-ud-din, Sultdn, son of Sultén Mu- 
hammad bin Firdz Sh&h, succeeds to 
the throne of Dehlf (a.p. 1894), 75 ; 
dies a.p. 1894, 76. 

"Ala-ud-din, Sultdn, title assumed by 
*"A’lam Khan Lodi I. (q.v.), 277. 

"Ald-ud-din, Malik, son of Subhréb, 
entitled ’Ald-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Sultdnpiir, 185, 148n., 179, 190n. ; 
evasively swears allegiance to Mah- 
mud Khilji, 185; taken into favour 
and service of Mahmtid Knhiljf, 186 
and n.; leaving Mahmud Khilji, he 
joins Sultan Kutb-ud-din, 148; con 
ducts Fateh Khan to the throne 
160. 

*Ald-ud-din, Prince, son of Sultén 
Ahmad Bahmani, defeated by Gu- 
jaréti army near Daulatdbdd, 115 
and n., 125n. 

*Ald-ul-Mulk, title given to Malik ’Ald- 
ud-dfn Suhrab, 148n 

*Ali, confederate in murder of Sultan 
Sikandar, 832 ; executed (a.p. 1526), 
333. 

"Ali Jamdér, ambassador from Sultan 
Hoshang to Sultdin Ahmad, 105. 

"Ali Khdn, Rajah of Burhdnpifr, pays 
tribute to Gujarat, 19, 
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"Ali Khatdb, Shékh, disciple of Shékh 
Burhén-ud-din, Kutb-ul-Kutdb, 171. 

"Ali Mutakti, Shékh, of the Shatarf 
sect, in reign of Mahmud IIL, 441. 

"AL Sher, son of Mu’ {n-ud-din Khan 
Afghdén, meets Bahddar Khan at 
Chitér with news, 326. 

"AH Shir, Malik, son of Kiwém-ul- 
Mulk, at the siege of Raisin, 368-4. 
Allakéah, Makk, entitled Hazbar-ul- 
Mulk, ‘Sultdn Muzaffar IT.’s kindness 

to, 284-5, 
Ab Khdén=Ulugh Khédn(q.v.),87 and n. 
Khdn, brother-in-law to Sultén 
talé-ud. din, by whom he was put 
to death, 89 and n. 

Alp Khén, ‘of Méalwah, Sultdn Mahmifd 
seeks aid from (A. b. 1407), 79 and 
n.; builds celebrated fortress of 
Mandi, 79n.; Sultdén Muzaffar’s 
campaign against, 84 and n.; kept 
in confinement by Sultén Muzaffar, 
84, 85; is released and restored to 
power, 85 and n.; said to have 
poisoned his father Dildwar Khan, 
84n. See Sultdn Hos 

Alp Khan, son of Shékhé Khatri, at 
siege of Patharf (a.p. 1580), 846; 
governor of fort of Kantr, 868; at 
siege of Chitdér, 871; killed with 
Sultan Bahddar at Dit (a.p. 1587), 
hag 397. 

Khén Khatri, entertained by Darié 
“fds (A.D. 1542), 411; in battle at 
Dahir, 417; in conspiracy against 
Jarjf, 422; prevents suicide of Sul- 
tén Mahmud Iil., 428; Darid Khan 
and ’A‘lam Khén claim his hospi- 
tality, 480; his house at Oklésar, 
430. 


Alp Khén Sanjar, oe fort of 
reth (A.D. 1804), 106 

Altén Bahddar, joins Sultén Muhamad, 
56. 

Alwédr, capital of Mewdt, 278n. 

Ambdbdd, parganah in Gédhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14. 

"Ambar, Malik, in charge of gate of 
Daulatdbdd, 21 and n.; Sultdn Ba- 
hddar gives him his daughter and 
the sarkdr of Dandd-Rajpirf, 21. 

Ambar (or Hambar), Réo Mandalik 
(9.0.) so-called, 193n. 

A'mi Chand Manik, Rai, sent to relief 
of Ndgor, 149. 

Amin Khan, his Et hil 17. 

Amin Nas, Malk, officer of Sultan 
Bahddar, 356n., 881; destroys the 
city of Parindah, B45; his mission 
to Rdfsin, 356, 857 ; holds Rantham- 
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Amin Nas, Malik—cont. 
bor, 898; killed with Sultén Bahd- 
dar at Did (a.D. 1587), 896, 897. 

Amin-ul-Mulk, introduces Shékh Si- 
réj-ud-dfn to Sultén Mahmid 
Bigarha, 171-73. 

Amir Kamdl, Malik, the poet, de- 
scendant of Malik Sérang, 238; 
boon companion of Sultén Bahédar, 
238 ; his witticism on Jarjf, 423. 

Amirdn-t-sadah, explanation of, 48n.; 
seditious character of, 48 and ., 
44; execution of those of Dhér, 
44, 45n.; rebellious conduct of 
those of Dédgir and Gujarat, 44; 
and of those of Barddah and 
Dabhof, 45; of Bhardj, 47; Malik 
Makbul executes those of Bharij, 
47; those of Dédgir, fearing 
treachery, revolt, 48, 49 and a; 
they join rebellion at Dédgir, 49; 
they plunder Malik Mukbil, 42, 
48n., 45 and n. 

A’méd, parganah in Bhartj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 138. 

Amrin, Déwar-ul-Mulk at, 282. 

Amurath, description of people of, 1. 

‘Anatolia, Béidzid Dderfm ruler of 87 7n. 

Andél Mul Dé, Rdjah, a Béghélah 
Pbcee: of Gujardt, 86 and n. 

ja, Gheria the port of, 18a. 

4 a he erd, at the founding of 
the city of Pattan, 25 

Anhal-wdrah =N ahr-wérah or Nahr- 
wélah (q.v.), 26. 

Anhilwdrah attan, pathdlé stone used 
in construction of, 19x. 

Ankéliah, name of a well in Jdinah- 
garh, 183, 

Anotcah (phillanthus emblica), grows 
in Sérath, 182. 

Anséri tribe of Tam{m in Sind, 406n. 

Arabia, Gujarét{ paper exported to, 4. 

Arabs, ports of, tributary to Gujardt 
(16th cent.), 6. 

"Arab Khdn, has charge of Mubdérak 
Khan, 404. 

Ardmah, Sultén Mahmiid Bfgarha at, 
aa infested with snakes, 197 


and n. 

Ardém Kashmiri, author of “ Tuhfat- 
us-Sddat,” 486. 

wena as defeat Jdm Firdéz, King of 

8438n. 

Ari, name e : reservoir (ddod) in 
J inahgarh, 

Avie Mamdiih, office held by Fateh 
Mulk, 888. 

Arjun Dé, Rdjah, a Béghélah ruler 
of Gujerdt, 86. 
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Arzdni Mulléni, Shékh, killed, 427. 

Arz Begi, ndib, murdered by Alaf 
Khan, 220n. 

A’sdé Bhil, founder of A’sfrgarh, 89n. ; 
Sultén Ahmad plans his destruc- 
tion, 89 and n. 

Asad Khén, Malik Muzaffar so entitled, 
829. 

A’saf Khdn, sent against Hisdm-ud- 
din of Burhdnptir, 224; left in Mdl- 
wah, to support Mahmid Khiljf, 
268; in battle near Gdgriin, 264n., 
853n.; his son killed, 264n.; officer 
of Sultén Bahddar, sent against Bé- 
gar, 846; in charge of Sultdn Mah- 
mtd Khilji, a prisoner, 853 and n. ; 
sent to Makkah with women and 
treasure of Sultén Bahddar, 487; 
made grand wazir by Mahmiid IIL, 
487; entrapped and killed by Bur- 
han, 450; his brother Khuddwand 
Khan (q.v.), 487. 

ary part of Ahmaddbdd near, 


Asdwal, its situation, 81n., 427,428 and 
n.; Taghi the rebel flees to, 51 and 
n.; Sultén Muhamad of Dehli at, 
52; Zafar Khan retires into private 
life at, 81 and n.; Saltén Muhamad 
ascends throne of Gujarat at, 81 and 
n.; rebellion of Kolis of, 86 ; Sultan 
Ahmad at, 89; Ahmaddbdd founded 
np 90 andn.; Shékh Burhan at, 
128n. 

Ashraf, Malik, protégé of Khwdjah 
Mahmiid Gawan, assisted by Sultdn 
Mahmfid Bigarha against Ahmad 
Khan Bhairi at Daulatébdd, 221n. 

A’shtah, parganah of, governed by 
Habfb Khén, 258n.; given to Silhadf 
Piirbiah, 856; restored to Habib 
Khan, 858. 

A’sir, Nasir Khan ruler of, 99, 100n.; 
laid waste by Muhamad Khan, 116; 
Sultién Mahmid Bigarha at, 176n. ; 
his campaign against, 221 and n.; 
"A’dil Khan Férikf II. ruler of, 
222n., 225; Mubdrak Shdh retires 
into fort of, 410. See also Buar- 
haénpur. 

A’sirgarh, A’s& Bhil founder of, 89n. 

’Askari, Mirzd, brother of Emperor 
Huméfitin, left in charge of Ahmad- 
aébdd, 892. 

Asléh-ul-Mulk, envoy from Emperor 
Humifitin to Sultdn Bahddar, 875. 
Astrich = Asdéwal (q.v.), 427, 428 

and n, 

Atlésar, parganah in Bhartj sarkdr, 

revenue from, 18. 
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Aurangzib, Emperor, land revenue of 
Gujardét under, 5n.; his opinion of 
Ahmadabad, 91n. 

Awdsuk Mal Rajput, holds fort of Man- 
disér for Raéné Sénkd, 278. 

"Azam Khdn, title of Sulémdn Afghén 


(q.)s 96. 

Azdar Khédn, wrongly charged with 
murder of Kaisar Khan, 206. 

’Azd-ul-Mulk, takes Déiid Khan pri- 
soner in battle near Tambol (a.p. 
1488), 119, 125n. 

’Azd-ul-Mulk, title of Hamid bin Is- 
ma’il, 163, 

"Azd-ul-Mulk Albrds, sent against Ba- 
hddar Khdn at Mérdsah, 327 and x. ; 
at Barodah, 880; joins Latif Khan 
in rebellion, 833. 

Azhdar Khén, Nasfr-us-Saif, at siege 
of Mordsah (a.p. 1411), 94. 

’Azim, son of Pir, joins Bahddar Khan 
at Mahmifdnagar, 827. 

"Azim Humdtun, Gujardtf title held by 
*A’lam Khén son of Hasan Khin, 
225n. 

"Azim Humdiin, foster-brother of A’lam 
Khan, takes his turn in charge of 
Mahmid IIL, 4238, 425, 427. 

*Azim and Mu’azim, Khurdsdnfs, at 
the court of Sultén Mahmid Bf- 
garha, their works, 238. 

"Aziz, a village in Marv-uan-Nahr, 
441. 

‘Aziz Himér, originally a wine-seller, 
appointed governor of Mdlwah, 43 
and n.; his savage treachery to the 
amirdn-t-sadah, 48 and n., 44; is re- 
warded for his cruelty, 44, 45; hia 
attempt to suppress revolt, 46; his 
end (a.p. 1846), 46. 

"Aziz-ul-Mulk, Governor of Nandar- 
bdr, sent against Hisfim-ud-din of 
Burhdnpuir, 224. 

ras ulk, his son Malik Shfr (¢.v. 


B. 


Babd Beg Jaldir, father of Shdham Beg 
Khan, in charge of Chaémpéanir for 
Emperor Humifitin, 892. 

Bdban, Shékh, of Stiirat, executed by 
Bah&dar Shah, foretells the Sultén’s 
destruction, 397. 

Badbur, Emperor, battle of Pénipat, 
278, 819; ’A’lam Khan causes over- 
throw of Lodis by, 276n., 277 
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Bédbar, Emperor—cont. 
Khush-Kadam seeks his assistance 
against Bahddar Khan, 318, 319n. 
battle at Sidlkdt, 327n.; battle of 
Kanwah, 262n,; besieges Chandért, 
262n.; called Firdaus makdni, 874. 
Babrias, caste of, 35n. 
Bachhi, a minstrel, his adventures at 
taking of Mandi by Humaitin, 388- 
90 


Badah, Shékh, son of Shékh Jit, chief 
of Bukhari Saids of Batch, 316; 
quarrels with Sultdn Sikandar, 316. 

Badakshdén,’A'\am Khan a prisoner in, 
276n. 

Badal, for Béwar (q.v.), 179n, 

Badan (or Madan), sent to hold 
Mandi for Médini Rdd, 256; his 
death (a.D. 1518), 262 and n. 

Baddpir, town in Sorath, 17. 

Badar 'Ald, instigates revolt in I’dar 
against Sultdn Ahmad, 93 and n.; 
his treachery at Mordsah, 94; 
killed at Mérdsah (a.p. 1411), 95. 

Badar-ji Khdn, port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Badar Khatri, Maltk, joins rebellion 
against Sultén Ahmad, 88 and n. 

Badhawan, village of, sacked by Mdn 
Singh, 358. 

Badin, Malik, eldest son of Malik 
Baha-ud-din, made Ikhtisr-ul-Mulk, 
207. 

Badi-uz-Zamdn, father of Mirzi Mu- 
hamad Zamén (@.v.), 400. 

Badr-ud-din, Matik, entitled Miédiid- 
ul-Mulk (A.D, 1526), 329. 

Bagar, to the east of I’dar, 265 ; Malik 
Khizr exacts tribute from Rdjah of, 
192n.; Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha 
levies tribute in, 220n. ; Rand Sinkd 
at, 265; Rajah of, joins Rand Sdukd 
in attack on Ahmadnagar, 272; his 
country ravaged by Gujarati armies, 
272; Sultin Bahddar’s expedition 
to, 339 and n.; his second expedi- 
tion to, 846; conquered by Sultdn 
Bahddar, 347 and n.; divided be- 
tween Prithi Raj and his brother 
Chaga, 348; Rajah of, accompanies 
Sultén Bahddar into Mdlwah, 350. 

Baghélahs (or Waghélahs), hold grds 
of Jhéldwdr, 16 and n.; rule in 
Gujardt, 26; transfer of sovereignty 
from Solankhis to, 86 and n. ; list 
of rdjahs, 86 and n. 

Bdgh-mdr, ‘‘tiger-slayers,” personal 
troops of Mahmiid ITI., 449, 452. 
Badghpath, its situation, $19n.; Bahé- 

dar Khén at, 319. 


Bagldnah, country of, near Strat, at- 
tacked by Sultin Ahmad Bahmanr, 
118 and n., 125n.; Bharjf zamindér 
of, 14; pass of Khdndpiir near, 20. 

Bahddar Khdn, son of Muzaffar I. 
and Lakham Bai, 300; favourite of 
his grandfather Sultén Mahmiid 
Bigarha, 226; his boyish tricks, 
803; his jdgir, 801; offended with 
his father, leaves Gujardt, 277, 279, 
821; Sikandar Khédn intrigues 
against, 803, 304; a disciple of, 
and favoured by, Shékh Jid, 301: 
takes shelter with the Saint from 
Sikandar Khan, 803; starts for 
Dehli, 304; stays at Chdmpénir, 
305; stays with Rawal U’di Singh 
at Bansbdlah, 277, 305; goes to 
I'dar, 321; visits Rand Sdnké at 
Ohitér, 227, 821, 805; kills a 
nephew of Rand Sdnksé, and is 
saved by the Rand’s mother, 305, 
872; leaving Méwat, he goes to 
Dehli, 278, 279, 321; he rescues 
prisoners from the Moghals, 278, 
321; in favour with the people, is 
suspected by Sultdn Ibrdhim, 278, 
322; invited by nobles of Jéupir, 
279, 819 and n.; receives deputa- 
tion at Baghpath, 819 and n.; by 
the intervention of ghosts and 
fairies gets news of his father’s 
death, 322; and hurries to Gujarét, 
279, 820, 325, 328n. ; revisits Chitér, 
326 ; at Dungarpur, is joined by Taj 
Khan, 326; and by other nobles on 
his return to Gujarat, 827 ; occupies 
Mordsah, 327 and n.; receives ho- 
mage at Nahrwdlah, 327n., 828; 
established at Abmaddbdd (a.p. 
1526) as Bahadar Shéh (9¢.v.), 328. 

Bahddar, Malik, killa Sultén Sikan- 
dar, and Malik Pir Muhamad, 311; 
is flayed and hung, 338 and n. 

Bahddar Giléni, a Dakhin{f noble, in 
rebellion at Dabhol, 217n., 218; 
cause of his hostility to Gujarat, 
218 and n.; Sultdn Mahmifd Bf- 
garha’s expeditions against, 219 
and n.; his end (A.D. 1495), 220, 
219n, 

Bahddar Shdh (see Bahédar Khan), 
his power foretold, 301, 302; list of 
titles bestowed by, 829; destroys 
his relatives, 438; establishes his 
sovereignty in Gujardét, 880 et seq. ; 
goes to Muhamadabdd, 330; avenges 
the murder of Sultdn Sikandar, 
833; expedition against Latif Khan 
and rebels in Nandarbdr, 334; me- 
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Bahddar Shéh—cont. 

diates on behalf of ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk 
Gdwéli, 840n.; campaign against 
R&f Singh of Pél, 336 and n.; puts 
to death the sons of Malik Aidz, 235, 
386n.; revolt of Ishdk in Sorath, 
436; spends a month at Dit, 337, 
338n.; goes on a sailing expedition 
from Ghoéghah, 338; receives Bika- 
majit, son of Rdné Sdnkd, 338; 
makes various excursions, 338, 339; 
orders erection of outer wall round 
Bhartij, 339; his expedition to 
I’'dar and Bigar, 339 and n.; fishing 
and fighting in Diingarpir, 389; 
visits tomb of his ancestor, Sultdn 
Muzaffar L at Pattan, 839; cap- 
ture of Portuguese at Diu, 339 
and n.; expedition against Dakhini 
confederacy, 840-348n.; receives 
‘Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdwéli and Mu- 
hamad Khdn, 341; battle near 
Daulatdbdd, 341; arbitrates between 
‘Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdwélf and Dakhinj 
confederacy, 342; twelve thousand 
Dakhinfs join his army, 848; visits 
tombs of his ancestors, 343 ; inspects 
his fleet at Kambhdiat, 848 ; receives 
Jém Firdz, King of Sind, 848 and 
n.; Rajput Rdéjahs enter his service, 
343, 844 and n.; renewed disputes 
in, and expedition to, the Dakhin, 
344; marries sister of Bahar Jit, 
Réjah of Bagldnah, 344; Dakhinf 
confederates defeated in Burhdnpiir, 
345; destroys Ahmadnagar, 345; 
khuthah read in his name in most of 
the cities of the Dakhin, 346; he 
besieges P&éthari, 346; expedition 
against Bdgar, 346; visits Kam- 
bhdiat and Dit, 346; purchases 
European goods at Dit, 347; re- 
ceives refugees flying before the 
Emperor Huméitn, 847 and n.; con- 
quers Bagar, 347 and n., Prithi Rdj 
submits to, 847 and n.; hunting 
excursion near Bdnslah, 348; re- 
ceives wakils of Ratani Chand at 
Karchi, 848; receives Sikandar 
Khdn Siwdsi and Bhifpat Rai, 349; 
receives wakils from Mahmud Khiljf, 
349; receives Rand Ratani and Sil- 
hadf near Karchf, 350; expedition 
into Mdlwah, 350; Sultdn Mahmud 
Khiljf avoids meeting him, 350; he 
marches on Mandi, 3560; encamps 
at Na’ichah and Mahmidpir, 351; 
storming of Sangdr Chitéri, 352 
and n.; Sultdn Mahmifd Kuhiljf 
capitulates, 352, 858n.; gete pos- 
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Bahddar Shéh—cont. 


session of kingdom of Mandi, 358; 
kills the beautiful Nazuk Bahr, 
315; revolt of Man Singh, Rajah of 
Jhdléwar, 853; visit of Nizém Shéh 
Abmadnagari, 355 and n.; Silhadf’s 
disloyalty, 356; expedition against 
Ujain, 357; makes Silhadi pri- 
soner, 357 and n.; gives Sdranpur 
to Mallu Khan, 358 ; restores Islém 
in Bhilsah, 358 and n.; hand-to- 
hand fight with Réjpits near Raisin, 
858n., 859; siege of Raisin (a.p. 
1582), 859, 863, 864; marches 
against Rand of Chitér, 361; gives 
territories of Silhad{f to Sultdn 
’"A'lam Khén Léddf, 866; capture of 
Gdgriin, 267, 268; takes fort of 
Kani, 868; Portuguese attack on 
Diu, 368 ; visits tombs of his ances- 
tors at Ahmaddbdd, 369; visits 
Shéh Shékh Jit, 3869; marries 
daughter of Jdm Firdéz of Sind, 
869; another expedition against 
Chitér, 369; siege of Chitor, 870, 
871; retires from Chitdr at the 
prayer of the lady who saved his 
life, 872 and n.; expeditions against 
Rantambhoér and Ajmfr, 373; cam- 
paign against Nizém-ul-Mulk, 378; 
A’lam Khdn takes refuge with, 
276n.; affords protection to Zaman 
Mirzé, 375; causes of hostility be- 
tween him and Emperor Humditin, 
367n., 375, 876; his letter to Em- 
peror Humditn, 877, 375n.; again 
besieges Chitér, 381, 388; captures 
Chitér See 1583), 6 and n.; Emperor 
Humaéiun marches against him, 59, 
381; sends his women and treasure 
to Makkah, 487; sends Tatér Khan 
Ldédf to make a diversion, 882; 
offends Riimf Khédn, 383, and see 
381; Riuimf Khan betrays him into 
the hand of Humditin, 884 ez seq. ; 
he abandons his army and flees to 
Mandi, 886; besieged in Mandi, 
387; escapes to Gujardt, 888, 390; 
resides at Dit, 6, 390; drives Mo- 
ghals out of Gujardt, 60, 398; Fi- 
rangis build a fort at Dfu, 894, 
895n.; he seeks to ensnare them, 
895; the Firangis at Did accord 
him a gorgeous reception, 896; and 
murder him (a-.D. 1587), 397; his 
death foretold by Shékh Bédban of 
Stirat, 397; fall of Chitér and his 
own destruction foretold, 804; 
power of Firang{s against, foretold, 
$04; hie care of his nephew Mah- 
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Bahddar Shédh—cont. 

miid Khan, 408; his character, 63 ; 
his generosity, 883; unable to read 
or write, 3880; his military glory, 
168; his famous horse, 873; his 
rapid journeys, 338, 362, 373; some 
sources of revenue to Gujardt up 
to his reign, 17, 19n.; resources of 
Gujardt under, 118. 

Bahddarpiir, parganah in Barodah 
sarkdr, revenue from, 12. 

Bahalwdnah, Sultdn Bahddar’s Hindu 
troops at, 851. 

Bahar Jit, Rajah of Baglinah, gives 
his sisters in marriage to Sultan 
Bahddar and Muhamad Khan A’sirf, 
344; sent to fort of Chéwal, 345. 

Bahar Khan, title of Bahar Ji, 345. 

Bahd-ud-din, Malik, made 'Imdd-ul- 
Mulk, 18U; appointed to Sénkherah- 
Bahddarpir, 198, 201n., 2038n.; 
discovers conspiracy against Mah- 
mid Bigarha, 201, 203; sent 
against Jdéldr and Sdjor, 206; dies 
(a.D. 1481), 207. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk, son of Alaf Khan, 
murders a trooper, 179 and n. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk, for Malik Bahddar 
(g.v.), 388n. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk, accessory to murder of 
Sultdn Sikandar, waits on Bahddar 
Shih, 328; entitled "Ulugh Khan, 
329. 

Bahlél Lédi, Sultén, plunders Chan- 
dérf, 261; some relations of, 347. 
Bahiéipir, Sultén Bahddar’s trenches 

at, 351. 

Béhmani dynasty, foundation of, 58n. 

Bahrahd, “ fleets,” 56n. 

Bahram ‘Gur, celebrated hunter, 68. 

Bahrém Khdén, at siege of Chaémpdanir, 
208n. 

Bahrém Khdn, a Prince of Sind, of 
the Banf Tamfm, his daughter the 
mother of Sultdn Mahmud III., 406 


and n. 

Bahrém, Malik, called from Dehli to 
Dédgir, 54. 

Batdnah, 'Ulugh Khan at, 89n.; battle 
between Titdr Khdén Lédi and 
Mirzé Hinddl at, 382. 

Béidzid Ilderim, Kaisar of Riim, 
Timtr's hostility to, 376, 877n. 

Béidzid Khdn Afghdn, keeper of 
Zamén Mirzé, assists his escape, 
374. 

Baidzid, Shékh, of Bistém, head of 
the Shatarf sect, 441. 

Bairdm, Malik, son of Mas’iid, 810 ; 
“killed (4.D. 1526), 81l. 
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Bairdmgdon, parganah of, 3, 409. 
tanks in, repaired by Sidh Rsj Jai 
Singh, 385. 

Bairdmpiir gate of Ahmaddébdd, 419. 

Bajdnah=Patari (q.v.), 409n. 

Béjri. main staple of ujarkt, 1. 

Bukhan O nthariah, Mlakhk, leader of 
‘forlorn hope’ in I dar, 267; in- 
trigues against Nizém-ul-Mulk, 267 ; 
his son Shah Jfd killed, 353. 

Bdléghdt, Sultén Bahddar at, 845. 

scar Vda Sultén Kutb-ud-din at, 
15 

Baldéwal (=Virdwal), a port of the 
or ae tributary to Gujardt, 18 


Balayé, Sdélankhi ruler of Gujarat, 


ae pirates of, 199n. 

Ban Raj, of the Chéwarah race, his 
father, 26n.; his birth and early 
career, 25; joins Stirapal of Mddlah, 
a robber chief, 25n.; joined by 
Chdémpd, a grain-dealer, 25; builds 
city of Pattan and makes it his 
capital, 25 and n.; establishes inde- 
pendent authority in Gujarat, 25; 
succeeded by his son, Jog Raj, 26. 

Bands, village in parganah of ultén- 
pur, birth-place of Lddan Khan 
Khilji, 225. 

Bandagén-i-Firdzi, expatriate Muha- 
mad Shéh and place Ghfds-nd-din 
Toghlak on throne of Dehli, 73 
and n. 

Bandar-i-Chin, ports of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujardt, 18. 

Bani Tamim, in Sind, 406n. 

Bankadnir, on the Mahindri, 331n. 

Bansdwedr, Sultdn Bahddar at, 337. 

Bénsbdlah (or Bénswdrah), a sarkdr 
of Gujardt, 6; its situation, 20; 
subject to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; 
Rajpiits of, join Rand Sdnka, 266n.; 
Rajah of (Wat Singh), defeated by 
Musulmans, 272 and n.; Bahddar 
Khén at, 277n., 305 ; Grdasiah chiefs 
reduced by Mahmiuid II., 489; in- 
cluded under country of Pdl, 277. 

Banslah—Bénsbiilah (q.v.), 348. 

Bdnswérah, for Bansbdlah (g.v.), 6. 

Bénth (= Weantd), Rdjpits and Grés- 
siahs ejected from, by Mahmid IUIZ., 
489. 


Banthali (modern Wanthali ), ancient 
capital of Sérath, 182 and n. 

Bdch, explanation of, 5n. 

Bérah Sanwdl, parganah of Gujarat, 
105, 148. 

Béral, for Bawar (9. v.), 179n. 
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Barard, for Béwar (q.v.), 179n. 
Bargdon, on borders of Gujarat, 20. 


Barid Bidari, in confederacy with . 


Nizém-ul-Mulk, 340 and n.; submits 
to Sultdn Bahddar, 342, 846; de- 
feated in Burhdupir, 3453; makes 
peace, and marri.s his duughter to 
Imdd-ul-Mul« Gdwéli, 846; with 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk in battle near Bir, 
378. 

Barnagar, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11; description of 

eople of, 1; Rand Sdnkd spares 
rahmans of, 269. 

Barndwah, Sultén Mahmid Khiljf at, 
188. 

Barni, village near Pattan, Safd Mu- 
hamad Jénpiri at, 242; Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk flees to, 268. 

Barédah, « surkér of Gujardt, 7, 21; 

rganahs in, 12; revenue from, 12; 
hills o. Abid (Abhi) near, 47 ; abun- 
dance of trees near, 2; rebellion of 
amirdn-t-sadah of, 46 ; they join revel- 
lion at Dédyir, 49; revolt ayainst 
Sultdn Abmad, 88; Mabmid Khiljf 
plunders it, 137; sedition in, 192; 
amirs appointed to stibahs of, 193; 
Sulténo Maumifd Biyarha at, 207, 
2082.; Prince Khalil Khéo resides 
at, 226, 227; Daulatdbdd founded 
at, by Muzaffar Il, 244 and n; 
otherwise called Daulatdbdd (9.v.), 
280; Sultdn Muzatfar IL visits, 
280; Sultdo Bahddar Shéh at, 341; 
Surat MuAmudt current in 16n. 

Barstah, in the hands of Sultén Bahé- 
dar, 808; battle at (a.p. 1532), 361. 

Buriidar, for Béwar (¢.v.). 179n. 

Basai—Bassein (9.v.), 219, 222. 

Busondah, Sultén Ahmad at, 122n. 

Basrah (=Bussorah), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujardt, 18, 

Bassai=Bassein (¢.r.), 6. 

Bassein (or Bassat), a sarkdr of Guja- 
rét,6; port of the Europeans, 13; 
Gujardt{ army at, 219; Sultdn Mah- 
miid Bigarha’s expe tition to, 222; 
in possession of Europeans, 20. 

Batndl (now Tambo/), reduced by Sul- 
tdn Ahmad, 100n. 

Batdh, suburb of Ahmaddbdd; tomb 
of Saint Kutb-ul-Kutdb at, 2387; 
villages near, appropriated to tomb 
of Saékh Ahmad Khattd, 301; 
Safds of, known aa Bukhariah, 440; 
Sultéa Kutb-ud-din and Saint Kutb 
"A lam at, 157n.; Muzaifar IL re- 
conciled to the darwéshes of, 299; 
taken from the Séids by Sultdn 
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Batéh—cont. 

Sikandar, 316; Emperor Huméitin 
visits, 892. 

Bédwar, situation of, 179n.; Sultdén 
Mahmiid Biygarha’s expedition to, 
178 and n., L7im. 

Beddsunuh, port of the Arabs, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18 . 

Bedrusa (? Uabur ), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 13. 

Bells, riaging of, prohibited under 
Mahbmid LIL, 440. 

Beni Réi=Rawai Patdi (¢.v.), 2110. 

Bédla, chief of, his treatment of Sul- 
tdn Ahmad, 127A. 

Berdr, Dakhint troops at, 176n. 

Bhadar, Gujardt{ nume of the royal 
palace, 160, 163 and n., 164, 328; 
Sultdn Mahmiid iI. confined within, 
424, 

Biadra-Kalee, temple of, at Ahmad- 
adbad, Yin. 

Bhagwdsa, 
85 1n. 

Bhakkar, Sultén Firéz passes, 57. 

Bhakérah, village on frontier of Guja- 
rat, 255. 

sel his son Bhim, Rajah of I dar, 

9. 
Bharji, zaminddr of Baglénah, his 


for Bahalwdnah (q.v.), 


Jagir, 14. 
Bharij eeriheeal a sarkdr of Guja- 
rat, 7, 21; parganahs in, 18; re- 


venue from, 18, a port of (uja- 
rdt, 9; fort of, built by Sidh Réj 
Jai Singh 83; conduct of Sultda 
Mubamad Shéa towards the amirda- 
i-sadah of, 43n.; Malik Makbdifl 
executes amirdn-t-sadah of, 47; be- 
sieyed by rebels under Tuyhi, 51; 
Zafar Khdn condned in fort of, 8la., 
82n.; invested by Sultdo Abmad, 
89; Manmdd Knhiljy mtrigues for 
pussession of, 13s; Sultda Bahddar 
orders erection of outer wall round, 
839; held by Kdsim Bug for Km- 
peror Humditin, 892; given in jdyir 
to “Imdd-ul-Mulk Mahk Jiu, 420; 
many learned and h:ly mvwn at, in 
the reign of Mabmiiu IIL, 441. 
el village of, Bahddar Shah at, 


Bhén R4i=RAL Pith6ré (q v.), 256n. 
Bhil,a paryanah of Gujarat, revenue 


of, lu. 

Baits, attack Sultdéo Mahmifd Khilji 
retreating from Kaparbanj, 145n. 

Bhilsuh, converted to Isldm by Sultdén 
Shams-ud-din of Dehli, 358; Malik 
Mo’ghfs campaigning in, 122; burnt 
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Bhilsah—cont. 
by "Umar Khan, 128n.; originally 
given to Sdhib Khan, brother of 
Sultdn Mahmiid, 858n.; held by 
Silhadf Rdjput for eighteen years, 
849n., 358; district of, restored to 
Silhadi Piirbiah, 356 ; Islém restored 
in, by Sultdn Bahddar, 358 and n.; 
ao to Sultdén ’A’lam Khén Léd{, 

Bhim, for Mahdim (g.v.), 17n. 

Bhim, Réjah.of Kanauj, 25n. 

Bhim (or Khém) Rdj, a Chadwarah 
ruler of Gujardt, 26 and n. 

Bhim, son of Ségar, Réjah of Jagat, 
his fate, 199. 

Bhim, son of Bhan, Rajah of I’dar, in 
rebellion, 249; Malik Kobi obtains 
his forgiveness, 249, 250. 

Bhim, Réjah of Miinkd, supports Latif 
Khdn against his brother Sultdén 
Sikandar, 308 and n. 

Bhim, Réjah of Pal, killed in revolt 
against Bahddar Shah, 335 and n. 
Bhim Déé, Kdjah, Sélankhi ruler of 
Gujardt, 27; Sultdén Mahmiid of 
Ghazni invades Gujarat in his reign, 

28 and n. 

Bhim Dé, Rajah, king of Nahrwdlah, 
84 and n.; defeats Shahdb-ud-din 
of Ghazni (a.D. 1178), 35 and n. 

Bhim Déé, Rajah, a Béghélah ruler of 
Gujardt, 36 and n. 

Bhin Karan, governor of Gégrin, 
867n. ; sent to hold Mandi for Mé- 
dinf Rad, 256; escapes at taking of 
Mandi, 262; put to death by Mah- 
mid Khiljf at Gdgriin (a.p. 1519), 
263 and n. 

Bhimri (=Bhewndi), port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Bhitri, town in the Dakhin, 441. 

Bhuj, Bihéré Khéngér zamindar of, 17 ; 
it is besieged by Jharéjdhs, 34n. 

Bhikat, ancestor of Sadhdran (¢.v.), 

8 


68. 

Bhipat Rdi, son of Silhadf Réjpit, 
envoy to Sultdn Bahddar, 349; 
leaves the Court of Sultdn Bahddar, 
856; in charge of Ujain, 857; Sul- 
tin Bahddar’s expedition against, 
357; seeks aid from Chitoér, 358 and 
n., 86U; present at siege of Chitdr, 
871; seduced to treachery by Rumi 
Khén, 387; his mother Durgévatf 
(q.».), 863 and n. 

Bhir Dé, or Phir Dé (q.v.), 24n. 

Bidwal, in Khdéndésh, Mahmifd Khaén 
. Mubdrak Khdn confined in, 
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Bibi Moghali, daughter of Jém Jau- 
nén, betrothed to Shah ’A’lam, but 
married to Sultdén Muhamad, 156; 
becomes mother of Fateh Khan 
(afterwards Mahmiud Bigarha), 153 ; 
subsequently married to Shah 
’A’lam, 155, 156; secures the throne 
to her son, 156, 160. 

Bibi Rani, wife of Muzaffar II., her 
children, 300; jealous of Bahddar 
Khan seeks favour of the Saint for 
her son Sikandar Khédn, 301; dies 
4.D. 1524, 276; her burial-place, 
276; her character, 276. 

Bidar, port of the Arabs, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. 

Bidar, insurgents of, defeated, 50; 
Nizam Shéh marches from, 175; he 
is besieged in, 176; Barid ruler of, 
340, 842; sedition in, 379. . 

Bigarha, signification of, 161 and n. 

Bthdr, rebellion of Shir Khén in, 392. 

Bihdr Mal, established in I'dar, 253s. 

ee Khéngdr, zamindér of Bhij, 
17. 

Bijanagar, Réjah of I’dar flees to, 
80n.; Firédz Shéh Bahmani’s cam- 
paign against, 114 and n.; Prinjd 
flees to hills of, 110n.; Sultdén Ah- 
mad’s campaign against, 112n.: 
rebels at, 2538n.; Rajah of, harbours 
Radi Mal, 268n., 264n. 

Bijdpir, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11. 

Bié Singh, Rdjah, a Chdéwarah ruler 
of Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Bikamdjft, son of Rdné Sdnkd, waits 
on Sultén Bahddar, 388; Bhupat 
Raf seeks aid from, 360 and n.; his 
mother pleads for Chitor, 372 and n. 

Bikan Asghan, defeated by rebels 
against Sultén Ahmad, 88 and rn. 

Bil (or Bisal), wazir of R&6 Mandalik 
at the siege of Jinahgarh, 188 and xa., 
190; wronged by his king, 189; he 
betrays him, 190. 

Bil Pdi, ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 
67 


Bilichis, their jdgirs, 16; in Lower 
Punjab, claim to be Koreish, 406n. 
Bimdristdn, epithet applied to Ahmad- 

dbdd by Aurangzib, 91n. 

Bindi, chief of, submits to Sultdn 
Ahmad, 121n. 

Bir, Dakhinf troops at, 176n.; Sultdn 
Bahddar encamped at, 346; battle 
near, between Sultdn Bahddar and 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, 878. 

Bir Pdl, father of Har Chand (¢.v.), 
67. 
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Bir Rai, son of Puinjé, becomes Réjah 
of I’dar, but flees before Sultdn 
Abmad, 112n., 125n. 

Btramgdon, village of, sacked by Man 
Singh, 358. 

Birdr, "Imdd-ul-Mulk of, assists 
Hisdm-ud-din of Burhdnpiir, 224n. 
Birhati, town of, army sent from, 98 

and n. 

Birpir,a parqanah of Gujarat, revenue 
of, 10; Zafar Khdn assumes regal 
power at, 84; Kazi Mahmid dies at, 
888 


Bisal=Bfl (q.v.), 188n. 

Bisal Dé6, Rdjah, a Béghélah ruler of 
Gujardt, built Bisalnayar, 86. 

Bisulnagar, parganah in  Pattan, 
revenue from, 11; town of, built by 
Rajah Bisal Déd, 36; attacked by 
Rang Sank4, 269. 

Bistém, Shékh Baidzid of, 441. 

Bombay (= Mambdt), a sarkdr of Gu- 
jardt, 6; port of the Europeans, 18, 
20; southernmost Gujarat posses- 
sion, 179n. 

Bongé, hill country of, Latif Khan 
flees to, 334n. 

Borahs, their position among orthodox 
Muhamadans, 289 and n. 

Brdhmans, of Barn&wah, slay one of 
Mahmiid Khilji’s fighting elephants, 
186; those of Barnagar, spared by 
Rénd Sdnkd, 269; Jagat (q.v.), their 
sacred place, 195n., 196. 

Bringing tn an enemy, manner of, 32, 84n. 

Broach=Bhuar\j (9.v.). 

Bukhdri Sdids, their connection with 
kings of Gujarat, 60, 70, and n. 
See also Batch. 

Burhén, son of Pfdrah, his history, 
445; promoted by Sultién Mahmiid 
If], 446; condemned to be built 
into a wall, for his vices, but is par- 
doned, 447; caught by the Sultdn 
in fresh vicious indulgence, 448 ; he 
murders the Sultdn, 445, 448; how 
he entraps and kills the minis- 
ters and nobles, 449; offers the 
kingdom to Afzal Khan, 451; is 
killed by Shirwin Khdn Bhatti 
(A.D. 1558), 452; and afterwards 
worshipped by Grdssiahs, 440. 

Burhén, falik, entitled Mansiir Khan, 
248. 

Burhdn, Shékh, grandson of Makh- 
diuim-i-Jebdnidn, his career, 128n. ; 
Sultén Ahmad’s couplet in praise of, 
128 and n. 

Burhdn Balardmi, Shékh, left in charge 
of Dédgir, 51 and n. 
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Burhén Nizém Shdh, taunted by ’A‘dil 
Shéh as to his new royal title, 
355n. 

Burhdn-ud-din Banidnt, Mahk, teaches 
Silhadf Réjput the rules of Isldm, 
865. 

Burhén-ul-Mulk, title of Kabir-ud-din 
Sultdnf, 163. 

Burhdn-ul-Mulk Banidni, at siege of 
Réfsin, 361; his booty from Raisin, 
865; with expedition against Ran- 
tambhoér, 372; holds Chitor, 398; 
appointed wazir to Sultén Mahmid 
IIL, 420; conciliates the nobles of 
Mahmid III., 422. 

Burhdnpur, country conquered as far 
as, by Rajah Sidh Sdlankhf, 86; 
Nasir Khan ruler of, 99, 100n.; laid 
waste by Muhamad Khdn, 116; 
Hisdm-ud-din and Lddan Knhiljf 
rulers in, 228-25; ‘A’dil Khan Farviki 
II. ruJer of, 222n., 226; Dakhini 
confederates defeated in, 845; Sul- 
tdn Bahddar holds durbdr at 864; 
Muhamad Shéh’s infant son placed 
on throne, 404; seat of government 
at, 404; Mubfdrak Shah ascends the 
throne, 405; Sultén Mahmidd III.’s 
campaign in, 409. Seea/so A'sir. 

Btishahr (=Bushire), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Bussorah=Basrah (q.v.), 18. 

‘“‘ Butcher,” The, an elephant so-called, 
143, 145. 


C. 


Cambatya, Surat Mahmidé current at, 
16n 


Chagd (or Jagd)=Jagat (9.v.), 848n. 

Chahdlah-Bédrah, a parganah of Guja- 
rat, revenue of, 10. 

Chakawdil, tribe of Rdjpits, 85n. 

Chdlukya (or Chaulukya) Rdjpiits, pro- 
bably =Sodlankhi Rdjahs (q.v.), 27n. 

Chémpd, a grain-dealer, joins Ban 
R4j, founder of Pattan, 25 and n. 

Champd, dancing-girl of Muzaffar IL, 
294, 


Chémpdnir, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 13; parganals in, 18 ; 
Tirbang Dds, Rajah of, 100; Sultdn 
Ahmad’s campaign against, 104 
and n.; laid waste by him, 105; Sul- 
tin Muhamad’s expedition againat, 
180 and n.; treaty between Sultén 
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Chdmpdnir—cont. 

Kutb-ud-din and Mahmifd Khiljf 
near, 150n.; country ravaged by 
Gujardti army, 200; Malik Sida 
defeated near, 207 ; Sultén Mahmud 
Bigarha’s expedition against, 207 
et seg., 210n.; he founds a masjrd at, 
209n. ; takes fort of, 161, 168, 201, 
2lln.; re-names it Muhamaddabdd, 
211; and strengthens fortitications 
of, 212; Sultdn Bahddar at, 833, 339, 
and n.; besieged by Emperor Hu- 
main, 390 and n.; held by Babd 
Beg Jaldir for Emperor Humditin, 
393; Sultén Mahmid IIL at, 420; 
its strength, 391; its citadel called 
Miliah, 392, 420. 

Chand, of Bhandéri, created Hajhbar- 
ul-Mulk, 329. 

Chand Khédn, son of Muzaffar II., 800; 
declines to assist Bahddar Khdn, 
326 and n.; makes mischief in Mdl- 
wah, 826n.; takes refuge with Sul- 
tén Mahmid Khiljf, 350; intrigues 
between A’grah and Mandi for set- 
ting him on the throne of Gujarat, 
849n. 

Chandéri, Malik Mo’ghis campaigning 
in, 122; rising in, against Mahmud 
Khiljf, 128; the army, on death of 
Umar Khan, elect a king, 124n.; 
plundered by Sultdn Bahlol, 261; 
made over to Médini Rad, 2621; 
besieged by Emperor Bdbar, 262n. ; 
given to Sultdn ’A’lam Khan Lodi, 
366. 

Chandrasisti, Hindi city near Ahmad- 
abdd, 91n. 

Changéz Khdn, title of Ishdk, son of 
Malik Aifdz, 235; his jdgir, 12, 
18n. 

Changézi, value of, 16n. 

Changézi Mahmiudi, value of, 12 and n., 
14. 

Chari, name of a reservoir (bddli) in 
Junahgarh, 183. 

Chér-mandavt, parganah in Bharij 
sarkdr, revenue from, 13. 

Chatrdl Koli, of Siinth, 14. 

Chaul=Chéwal (q.v.), 18. 

Chdwarah (or Saurah) Rdjahs, ruled 
in Gujardét, 26 and n.; list of, 26 


and n. 

Chéwal (=Chaul), port of the Euro- 

eans, tributary to Gujardt, 18; 

guitan Mahmiid Bfgarha’s expedi- 
tion to, 222 and n.; Bahar Khdn 
sent to, 345. 

Chharis, zaminddr of Siinth, 14. 

Chtkli, a port of Sérath, 10. 
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| Chimman, Malk, entitled Mahéfiz-ual- 


Mulk, amir of Muzaffar IT., 251. 

Chitér, Rdoud Mékal, Réjah of, 95; 
K6ombhé (9.v.), Rand of, 145n., 148a., 
150n.; desperate battle near, 151 
and n.; besieged by Sultdn Katb- 
ud-din, 151; this Sultén and Mah- 
miid Khiljfi ravage districts of, 
152n.; Rind Sinkd Réjah of, 252 ; 
Bahddar Khan at, 277, 305, 321, 326 ; 
fall of, foretold by Shékh Jiu, 304; 
Ratani Chand, Rdjah of, 348; 
territories of, plundered by Sultén 
Mabmid Khilji, 348 and n.; Sultdén 
Bahddar at, 363; preparations for 
siege of, 8369; Tdtdr Khan's attack 
on, 3870; siege of, by Sultdén Bahé- 
dar, 871; siege raised at the prayer 
of the lady who saved his life, 372 
and n.; tribute to Sultdn Bahddar, 
872; conquest of, by Sultén Bahd- 
dar, 6n., 381, 388; held by Malik 
Burhdn-ul-Mulk Banidni, 398 ; its 
seven gatos, 370, 371. 

Cholera ravages Sultén Ahmad'’s army 
in Mdlwah (a.p. 1488), 124n. 

Chordwdr, Sultdn Bahddar at, 337. 

Chéti Mahésar, Sultén Ahmad at, 106; 
Habib Khdn called K&zf of, 253n. 

Cochin, for Koklia (q.v.), 18n. 

Customs : manner of imprisoning kings, 
+h 84n. ; bringing in an enemy, 382, 

n. 


D. 


Dabdi, country ravaged by Gujaréti 
armies at, 272n. 

Dabhé, parganah in Bardédah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 12; fort of, built by 
Sidh Raj Jai Singh, 85, 42, 45; 
rebellion of amirdn-t-sad sh of, 45; 
they join rebellion at Dédyfr, 49; 
subsequent sedition in, 192; Sultdn 
Bahddar at, 344; hills of Abu 
(Abhw) near, 47. 

Ddbhkol (= Dabul), port of the Euro- 
peans, tributary to Gujardt, 18; Ba- 
hddar Gilénf in rebellion at, 218; 
Sultén Mahmud Bigarha’s expedi- 
tions against, 219 and n. 

Débishalim, recommended to Sultdéa 
Mahmtd of Ghazni, 29, 30, 34n.; 
the feud between him and Dadbisha- 
lim the Ascetic, 80-32; conquered 
and taken prisoner by Sultén Mah- 
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Dédbishalim—cont. 
mifd of Ghazni, 80, 31, 84n.; and 
delivered to his enemy, 82; but is 
raised to the throne by the people 
of Sémnét, 88, 84n.; his character, 


29. 

Ddbishalim the Ascetic, made ruler of 
Sdmn&t, 80, 38n.; the feud be- 
tween him and the other Dabisha- 
lim, 80-382; incites the Sultdn to 
attack his enemy, 30; and to carry 
him away prisoner, 31 ; sends to the 
Sultdn for his enemy, 31; he is 
blinded by a bird, 32, 84n.; and 
confined by the people in the cell 
constructed for his enemy, 33 ; his 
character, 29. 

Datbul=Débhol (9.0.), 18. 

Dahhilwérah (? Gilwdrah), dependency 
of Rand Mokal, 120n. 

Dahéd, on frontier of Mandi, 245; 
Sultdn Mahmifd of Médlwah at, 130 
and n.; Sultén Mahmud Bigarha at, 
208; Muzaffar IL builds fort at, 
250; Kaisar Khan governor of, 255 ; 
plundered by Rai Singh of Pal, 836 
and n.; Sultén Mahmtd Khilji 
killed at, 858 and n. 

Dahir, village in parganah of Dhdlkah, 
battle at, between Mahmid ITI. and 
Darié Khan, 417. 

Dakhin, foundation of Béhmani dy- 
nasty, 53n.; lost to Pathdn empire 
of Dehlf, 538n.; Mahmud Shéh Bah- 
mani ruler of, 169 and ».; invaded 
by Mahmifd Khiljf, 175; again in- 
vaded by Mahmid Khilji, 178 and 
n.; revolt in, against Sultén Mah- 
mid Bahmani, 218; Sultén Bahd- 
dar’s expedition to, 340-46; most 
of the cities of, subject to Sultdn 
Bahddar, 346; tribute of, to Guja- 
rat, 6. 

Dakhinis, defeated by Zafar Khan at 
Mahdim, 116n., 118, 125n.; twelve 
thousand join Bahddar Shih’s army, 
843; with Sultén Bahddar at taking 
of Réisfn, 859, 864; and nobles of 
Médlwah at siege of Chitdér, 371. 

Daman, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; in 
possession of Kuropeans, 21; re- 
venue from, 17. 

Damédr, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18. 

Damrilah, Taghi the rebel takes 
refuge at, 52, 56. 

Dandé (? Reva-Dandd), port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Dandd-Réjpiri, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 
7; given by Sultén Bahddar of Gu- 


| 
| 
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Danda- Rdjpiri—cont. 
jarét to Malik "Ambar, 21 and n.; 
port of the Europeans, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. 

Dand¢h (or Dandd-Rekht), district of, 
108 and n. 

Déngri, in Burhdénupir, battle at, 409. 

Darié Khdn, son of Zafar Khén, 
Nazim in Gujarat, 58. 

Darid Khdn, noble of Sultén Mahmiid 
Bigarha, founded Daridpir, 287; 
his great dome at Ahmaddbdd, 228 ; 
recoives title of Malik Yakub, 308. 

Darié Khan, wakil of Sultén Mahmiid 
Khilji to Bahddar Shah, 349; has 
charge of Ujain, 358 

Darid Khén, Shams-ul-Mulk s0 on- 
titled, 329. 

Darid Khdén Husén, a noble of Sultén 
Bahddar, 899; entitled Majlis Gi- 
réni, 406; his unjust execution of 
Ikhtidr Khan, 408; expatriates 
"Imdd-ul-Mulk Malik Jiu, 408 and n. ; 
defeats Malik Jiu at Pétarf, 409; 
his campaign against Mubdrak Shh, 
409 ; has supreme power in Gujarit, 
410; tho intrigues of Latiff-ul-Mulk 
against, 412, 413; moenaces Kadir 
Shéh of Médlwah, on account of 
Imdd-ul-Mulk, 414; his insolence 
to Sultén Mahmifd ITI., 415; who 
escapes from him and joins ’A‘lam 
Khan, 416; raises a puppet prince 
to the throne, and attacks Mabmifd 
IIL, 417; whom he defeats at Da- 
hiir, 418 and n.; deserted by his 
troops, he flees to Mubdrak Shéh, 
419; Safd Mubdrak’s prophecy con- 
cerning, 420; in exile, joins ’A’lam 
Khin, 277n., 429; "Imdd-ul-Mulk 
intercedes for, 431; driven out of 
Gujarét, he joins Shir Shdh of 
Dehli, 486; his end, 408 ; his sons 
Man Jiu and Pir Jiu (qq.v.), 378; 
his love of pleasure, 411, 415; 
beneficence of his rule, 410. 

Dartdpir, hamlet of Ahmaddbdd, 
founded by Darié Khan, 237. 

a ancestor of Sadhéran (q.v.), 

7 


Darwaziahs, in the battle near Kapar- 
banj, 145. 

Darwéshes, their influence in Gujardt, 
140n., 154n. 

Das, ok of the Europeans, tributary 
to Gujardt, 18. 

Ddud Khdn, a Dakhinf noble, taken 
prisoner by ’Azd-ul-Mulk, 119, 125n. 

Ddid Khdén Féaruki, ruler of A’sfr, his 
infant son poisoned, 222n. 
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Déddéd Shdh, Sultdn, a relative of Sul- 
tdn Kutb-ud-din, raised to the 
throne by nobles (a.p. 1458), 159; 
is dethroned, having reigned seren 
days, 160; retires into a monastery, 
and dies, 160. 

Daulatdébdd, Barddah (q.v.) 80 called, 
280; battle near (a.p. 1480), 115 
and n.; besieged by Mahmifd Khiliy 
(a.D. 1463), 178 and n.; battle be- 
tween Sultdn Mahmifd Brgarha and 
Ahmad Khan Bhairi at (cir. 1500), 
221; taken by the latter, 221n.; 
new city built by Muzaffar II., 244 
and n.; battle near (a.p. 1528), 341; 


besieged by Sultdn Bahddar, 342; | 


Malik ’Ambar in charge of gate of, 
21 and n.; paper of, 4. See Déogir. 

Déwar-ul-Mulk, title of ’Abd-ul-Latif 
(q.v.), 281. 

Déwar-ul- Mulk, accessory to murder 
of Sultdn Sikandar, waits on Bahéd- 
dar Shah, 328 ; in league with "Imdd- 
ul-Mulk and Latif Khdn, 334. 

Deer Park (A‘hikhdnah), at Mahmiid- 
d&bdd (a.p. 1546), 448, 448. 

Dehli, Sultén 'Ald-ud-din ascends the 
throne of, 87; action with Moghals 
near, 39n.; Sultén Kutb-ud-din 
ascends the throne of, 40; Ghdzi 
Malik placed on throne of, 41; Sultan 
Muhamad Shé&h, succeeds to the 
sovereignty, 42; Malik Mukbil plun- 
dered on the road to, 42, 45 and n.; 
Firdz Shéh ascends throne of, 57, 
72; the bandugdn-i-Firdzi select 
Ghfds-ud-din Toghlak for the throne 
of, 58, 73 andn.; Abu Bakr placed 
on throne of, 58, 73; Sultdn Mu- 
hamad gets possession of throne, 58, 
78; Sultdn Muhamad buried at, 75; 
Humiitin Khan ascends the throne 
as Sultén ’Ald-ud-din, 75; Sultsin 
Mahmiid ascends throne of, 76; 
anarchy in kingdom of, after death 
of Sultén Muhamad, 78; Ikbdl Khan 
vicegerent in, 78 and n.; attacked 
by Tatdér Khan, 78 and n.; taken by 
Timur, 79; Timir retreats from, 
and Ikbal Khan regains power at, 
80n.; Tdétdr Khan proposes to take, 
80 and n.; Sultdén Muhamad Shaéh 
marches against, 81; Sultdn Mah- 
mid returns to power in, 88; decay 


——__sA 


of Royal House of, 83 and n.; Sul- | 


tdn Sikandar bin Bahl6l Lédj, king 
in, 168; who recognises indepen- 
dence of Gujardt, 226 and n.; Bahd- 
dar Khan at, 278, 821; Tdétdr Khan 
L6édf marches on, 882. 
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Dehndsri "(= Tenasserim), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Dé6-bandar (Dit), Jasréj, prince of, 
said to be father of Ban R4j, 26a. 

Dédgarh Chandah, Rajah Karan flees 
to, 37 and n. 

Dééqir (=Daulatébad) Katlagh Khan 
recalled from, 43 and n.: rebellious 
conduct of amirdn-1-sadah of, 44; 
insurgents flee to, 47; rebellion at 
(a.D. 1346), 48, 49; Sultdn Mauha- 
mad’s expedition against, 49, 50; 
battle at (a.p. 1846), 50 and n.; in- 
habitants of, plundered, 50; fresh 
revolt in, under Hasan Gdngii, 53 
and n., 54; Sultén Muhamad with- 
draws from affairs of, 54, 55; chiefs 
of, desert Sultdn Muhamad, 54, 
55. See Daulatdbdd. 

Dévlah, the pass of, 260; Muzaffar I. 
meets Sultdn Mahmiid Khilji at, 
256 and n. 

Décli, a fort fifteen kos from Junah- 
oar Sultdn Bahadar at (a.p. 1527), 
387, 

Déwal Dé, daughter of R&jah Karan, 
married to Khizr Khan, 37, 38. 

Dhéméd, parganah in Gédhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14; built by Sultdn 
Ahmad, 105. 

Dhamélah, village in district of Bagar, 
Gujaréti armies encamp at (aD. 
1521), 272. 

Dhédmrah, for Arémah (q.v.), 196n. 

Dhandikah, its situation, 216, 416, 
Taj Khdn at, 319; Prince Latif 
Khan, being near, solicits support of 
Taj Khan, 826; Sultdn Bahddar at, 
887; held in jdgir by ’A’lam Khan, 
416. 

Dhan, village of, Muhdfiz Khan and 
Latff Kbdn at, 330. 

Dhantrah, village in parganah of Sul- 
téupir, given to Malik Hisém-nd- 
din, 225. 

Dhdr, buildings of Sultén Ghids-ud- 
din at, 251; shrines of Shékhs 
Kamél and "Abdullah Jangél near, 
251 and n.; 'Azfz Himdr ruler at, 
48, 44; execution of the amirdn-i- 
sadah of, 44, 45n.; Sultdn Muzaffar 
invests fort of, 84 and n.; Sultdn 
Ahmad marches against, 99; Malik 
Sdrang is sent to protect, 250; Sul- 
tén Muzaffar II. visits, 251: Sultdén 
Bahddar receives Sharzah Kh&n at, 
851. 

Dhardgir, fort of, 49; Malik Afghdén 
and rebels retire to, 50; rebels in 
(a.D. 1347), 54. 
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Dharmdl, fort of, conquered by Im4d- 
ul-Mulk, 221 and n. 

Dharmpir, expedition to, 179n. 

Dhéroli, village of, Sultan Bahddar at, 
844. 

Dhadsi, dancing-girl of Malik K6bf, 
296. 


Dh6j-bdrah, parganah in Bharij sarkédr, 
revenue from, 18. 

Dhinda, ancestor of Sadhéran (q.v.), 
67 


Dhékar Khén Sarwéni, his jégir, 11. 

Dholkah, parganah of, 417; revenue 
from, 11; inhabitants of, called 
Darwaziahs (¢.v.), 145; masjid near, 
built by Alaf Khan, 228, 287. 

Dhora, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18. 

Dihwén, revenues from, 9. 

Diléwar Ghori, first king of Mdlwah, 
50n. 

Dilédwar Khan, ruler of Mélwah, Sul- 
tin Mahmiid seeks aid from, 79n.; 
said to have been poisoned by his 
son Alp Khan, 84n; his grandfather, 

On 


5On. 
Diléwar Khén,in battle near Kapar- 
banj (4.p. 1451), 144. 

Dildwar Khdn, commands a force 
against Ahmad Nizém Shdh, 226n. 
Dildéwarah, Sultén Muzaffar I. visits, 

261; Sultén Bahddar at, 851. 
Dilkushé Palace, Muhamaddbédd, 
*Imdd-ul-Mulk imprisoned in, 332. 
Dilpat Rdo, Réjah of I’dar, accom- 

renee Sultdn Bahddar into Mdlwah, 
850. 


Dilwdérah = Nawé-nagar (q.v.), 387; 
Zafar Khgn’s campaign against, 78 ; 
dependency of Rang Mokal, 120z.; 
Sultdn Bahddar receives Téghan at, 
887. 

Dindr, Malik, receives title of Zafar 
Khén (q.v.), 40. 

Dindwénah, Zafar Khén’s campaign 
against, 77, 78. 

Din-panéh Mahmid, Sultén = Mahmifd 
Bigarha (q.v.), 161. 

Dip, port of, offered by Khush-Kadam 
to Sultdn Babar, 319n. 

Dipdlmir, boats from, 56 and n.; ’A‘dil 
Khan at, 263; Sultdn Bahddar at, 


850. 

Disah, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11. 

Di, a port in Sdérath, 9,17; works of 
Malik Afdz at, 238; supplies ships 
to Sultdn Ahmad, 117; Mauléndé 
Khizr at, 166; ruler of, joins Malik 
Afdz against the Europeans, 222; 
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Dii—cont. 
attempt to deliver it into the hands 
of the Portuguese, 336; Sultén 
Bahddar visits, 387, 388 ; Kiw4m-ul- 
Mulk has charge of, 338; Sultdn 
Bahddar purchases European goods 
at, 846; European Turks (Riumis) 
established at, by Sultdin Bahddar, 
847; Malik Toghdn, son of Malik 
Aiéz, has charge of, 347; Portu- 
guese attack on (a.v. 1583), 368, 
369n.; gun sent from, for siege of 
Chitér, 369; naval expedition of 
Kuropeans at, 378; Sultdn Bahddar 
resides at, 6, 890; Firangis build a 
fort at, 8394, 395n.; they accord to 
Sultén Bahddar a gorgeous recep- 
tion, 896; and murder him, 3897 ; 
Europeans take possession of, 6 
and n. 

Dodah, parganah in Gédhrah sarkér, 
revenue from, 14. 

Dohad, parganah in Chémpdénir sar- 
kdr, revenue from, 18; elephants 
formerly hunted at, 3. 

Diuld, Sdlankhi ruler of Gujar&t, 


27. . 
ear ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 


Din, port of, zamindars of, chastised, 
178n., 179n.; Sultdén Mahmid Bf- 
garha at, 222. 

Dingar, a port of Sdrath, 10. 

Dingar Si, minister of Rdéwal Patdi, 
kills Shékhan, son of Kabir, 209; 
his death (a.p. 1485), 209, 211. 

Dingar Si, wakil of Ratanf Chand, 
348; accompanies Sultdn Bahddar 
into Mélwah (a.p. 1581), 350. 

Dungarpir, a sarkdér of Gujardt, 6; 
subject to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; 
Rénd Sahas Mal zaminddr of, 16; 
Sultén Ahmad at, 120; Rdjputs of, 
join Rand Sdnkd, 266n.; residence 
of Rajah of Bagar, destroyed by 
Gujarat{ armies, 272; U'df Singh 
(g.v.) Rajah of, 826n.; he intercepts 
letter to Sultdn Babar, 319n., 326n. 
Bahddar Khan at, 326 and n.; Rajah 
of, waits on Sultdn Bahddar at 
Makréj, 389; Prithi Réj, Rajah of, 
847; Grdssiah chiefs reduced by 
Mahmiid HI., 489; Rajah of, holds 
an villages in parganah of Makréj, 
10. 


Dunnu, possibly = Bawar (q.v.), 179n. 

Durgdvati, daughter of Rand Sdnk4, 
and mother of Bhiipat Rdi, 368n., 
865n.; in the siege of Rafsin, 
363. 
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Dutch, ports of, tributary to Gujardt, | Fateh Khén—cont. 


revenue from, 17., 19 and n. 
Dwarkd (called also Jagat), on borders 
of Gujarat, 20. 


EK. 


Egyptian gun, brought by Rimi Khan 
to Gujardt, 369 and n.; at siege of 
Chitér, 371. 

English, ports of, tributary to Gujarat, 
revenue from, 17n., 19 and n. 

Europeans, ports of, tributary to Gu- 
jarit, 6, 17 and an., 19n.; Sultdn 
Mabmtid Bigarha’s campaigns 
against, 222 and n.; goods of, pur- 
chased by Sultdn Bahddar at Dit, 
347; treacherously kill Sultdn Ba- 
hddar, 6, 397; take possession of 
Dit, 6 andn, See Firangis. 


F, 


Fairtes, their intervention on behalf of 
Bahddar Khan, 3828. 

Fakirs, Sultin Mahmid II. a friend 
to, 441. 

Farid, Malik, son of TImdd-ul-Mulk, 
story of him and Sultén Ahmad, 
108; at the battle between Sultdén 
co and Hoshang, 1038, 104n., 
108, 

Farid Shukarganj Chishti, Shékh, 
buried at Pak Pattan, 126 and n. 
Farrah, village near Kandahar, Sa{d 

Muhamad Jonptiri at, 242. 

Fériki dynasty, Malik Rajah founder 
of, 10in., 222n.; tributary to Guja- 
rat, 221n. 

Fateh Khan, son of Sultén Firdz, 58, 
73; favours Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, 91n. 

Fateh Khdn, son of Muzaffar Shah, 
uncle of Sultén Ahmad, sent against 
rebels in I’dar, but joins them, 93 
and n.; marries daughter of Rai of 
Mahdim, 116n., 120 and n. 

Fateh Khan, son of Sultdn Muhamad 
and Bibi Moghali, 158, 156; half- 
brother of Sultdn Kutb-ud-din, 160; 
afterwards Sultan Mahmidd Bfigarha, 
born A.D. 1445, 129 and n.; his ac- 
count of his early years, 155; Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din’s dislike and conduct 


towards, 158 et seg. ; story of, at the 
court of Sultén Muhamad, 169 and 
n.; he is raised to the throne by 
nobles, 160. See Mahmtdd Bigarha, 
Sultan. 

Fateh Khdn, relation of Sultén Bahlol, 
fiying from Humditin, takes refuge 
with Sultdén Bahddar, 347 and n. 

Fateh Khan, jdgirdér of subahk of 
Pattan, 17, 270. 

Fateh Khan Badhi, Majlis-i-Sémi, 
Prince of Sind, brother-in-law to 
Sultdn Sikandar, 812; cousin of 
Latif Khdn, 327n.; does not ac- 
knowledge Mahmud Shah, 3812; 
sends news from Gujarat to Bahddar 
Khan, 323 ; Raji ’A’shiah his wife, 


800. 

Fateh Khén Bilichié, has command of 
a division of Mahmtd HIL’s army, 
489; his jagtr, 16. 

Fateh Khén Shirwéni, a Mélwah noble, 
joins Sultan Bahddar, 351. 

Fateh Mulk, son of Malik Tawakkul, 
created 'Imdd-ul-Mulk, 333; holds 
office of ’Artz-i-Mamdlik, 838. 

Fatehpir, Burbén-ul-Mulk escapes to 
(a.D. 1459), 166. 

Fatti Jii, Muhéfiz Khan, friend of 
Darid Khan (g.v.), 409; his advice, 
417; in battle at Dahir, 417 ; holds 
Chaémpénir for Darid Khan against 
Mahmid ITI., 419; he is taken, and 
confined in fort of Stirat, 420; his 
bravery, 417. 

Fazili, nom de plume of Maulané Mah- 
mud Samarkandf, 195n. 

Financial officers, aunder Sultdn Ah- 
mad’s system, 118. 

Firangis, their power over Gujarat, 
283; their power against Bahddar 
Shah foretold, 804; build a fort at 
Did, 894, 895n.; Bahddar Shah 
schemes against them, 395; accord 
to Sultén Bahddar a gorgeous recep- 
tion, 396; and murder him, 897 
See Europeans, Portuguese. 

Firang Khdn, at siege of Champdnir 
by Emperor Humdaitin, 891. 

Firdaus makdéni, Emperor Babar so 
called, 874. 

Firdz Bahmani, king of the Dakhin 
his campaign against Bijanagar, 
114 and n.; assisted by Sultdn 
Ahmad of Gujarat, 114 and n. 

Firéz Khén, cousin of Sultdn Muha- 
mad bin Toghlak, 68; marries sister 
of Sadhdran, 70; becomes Firds 
Shah (¢.v.). 
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Firéz Khdn, son of Muzaffar Shh, 
said to raise revolt against Sultdn 
Ahmad, 88n. 

Firéz Khan, son of Shams Khan Din- 
déni, governor of Négor, 121; dies 
A.D. 1451, 98n., 148 and n. 

Firéz Khan, attends on Sultdn Mah- 
mifd Bigarha, 204. 

Firéz Shdh, Sultén, formerly Firoz 
Khan (g.v.), co-regent for Sultdén 
Muhamad, 46; summoned from 
Dehli, is with the army when the 
Sultdn dies, 56n.; ascends throne 
of Dehli (a.v. 1851), 57, 72; cap- 
tures fort of Ndgarkoét, 57; his 
visit to Gujardt, 57; his campaign 
against Tathah, 57; dismisses Ni- 
zém-ud-din from office, 57 and n.; 
appoints Zafar Khan Nédzim in Gu- 
jardét, 58; abdicates in favour of his 
son Muhamad Khdn, 72; dies (4.p. 
1888), 58, 78; his chronogram, 73; 
capture of Juinahgarh attributed to, 
55a. 

Firdzdbdad, koshak of, 78 and n.; Nizém 
Shéh at, 176n. 

French, ports of, tributary to Gujarat, 
revenue from, 17n., 18. 

Fildd Khan, Malik Toghlak Fiildédf so 
entitled, 330. 

Filddis, The, their leaders, 458. 


G. 


Gadai, Malik, sent to relief of Nagor, 
149. 


Gdgrin, made over to Médinf R&d, 
262n.; Sultdén Mahmiid Khilji’s ex- 
pedition to, 263 and n., 358n.; cap- 
ture of (A.D. 1582), 867 and n., 368 ; 
Midén Mehtah Bridaliah buried at, 
367. 

Gdlnah, Rajah of, chastised, 226n. ; 
Sultdén Bahddar at fort of, 341. 

Gandhar (or Khandhédr), a port of Gu- 
jarat, 9. 

Ganésa, Rajah of Diingarpir, submits 
to Sultén Ahmad, 120; and to Sul- 
tén Muhamad, 130n. 

Ganésh Rao, brother of Médinf Rao, 
killed with Bahddar Shah at Diu, 
896, 397. 

Gang Dds, son of Tirbang Das, de- 
feated, and besieged in fort of 
Champéanir, 180 and n.; asks aid of 
Sultén Mahmud of Mandi against 
Sultén Muhamad, 180 and 2. ; joins 
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Gang Dds—cont. 

Mahmud Kuhiljf against Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din, 143; his son Jai Singh 
(g.v.), 192. 

Gdwdn, Malik, wazir of Sultén Mu- 
hamad Shah Bahmanf, 169n. 

Gadwél, a fort in Birdr, 840. 

Georgian dogs, probably “ Persian 
greyhounds,” $038 and n. 

Ghair Mahdvis, disciples of Safd Mu- 
hamad Jénptiri, 240n. 

Ghalib Jang, name of one of Sultdén 
Mahmiid Khilji’s elephants, 148 and 
n., 144. 

Ghatmandél, near the Kankariah 

“Tank, 415; palace and gardens of, 
by Sultdn Kutb-ud-din, 147 and n., 
271; Bibi Ranf, buried near, 276; 


Bahddar Shah at, 830. 
Ghazt Khdn, title of Muhamad 


Madkha, 225; sent to I’dar with 
reinforcements, 267 ; killed in battle 
near Ahmadnagar (a.D. 1520), 268. 

Ghazi Khdén, son of Ahmad Khan, 
commands expedition against rebels 
in Nandarbdr (4.D. 1626-27), 334. 

Ghézit Malik, a noble of ’Ald-ud-din, 
kills Khusri Khan, 41 and n.; 
placed on the throne of Dehlf (a.p. 
1821), with title of Ghids-ud-din 
Toghiak Shah (q.v.), 41. 

Ghazni, Shahdb-ud-din becomes go- 
vernor of, 34. 

Ghazni Khén, son of Sultén Hoshang, 
in confederation against Sultén Ah- 
mad, 101, 102; in battle near Ujain, 
104n.; ruler of Mdlwah, poisoned by 
Mahmiid Khan, 121 and n. 

Ghaznavi Khén, son of Malik Khan-ji 
Jalorf, his jdgirs and vassals, 15 
and n. 

Gheria (= Khari-kot), a port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujardt, 18n. 

Ghtdspur, Emperor Humditin encamps 
at, 392. 

Ghids-ud-din Kurji, envoy from Em- 
peror Humdiun to Sultdén Bahddar, 
375, 377, 378. 

Ghids-ud-din Muhamad Shdh, royal 
title of Tdtdr Khan (g.v.), 81n. 

Ghtds-ud-din Toghlak Shdh, title of 
Malik Ghazi (q.v.), 41; makes an 
expedition against Gujardt, 42; his 
end (cir. 1825), 42. 

Ghids-ud-din Toghlak, son of Fateh 
Khan, grandson of Sultdn Firdz, 
placed on throne of Dehli (a.p. 
1888), 58, 73 and n.; defeats Mu- 
hamad Shah, 78; is murdered (a.v. 
1389), 58, 78. 
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Ghids-ud-din, Sultan, son of Mahmiid 
Khilji, raler of Maélwah, 169, 186; 
Rajah of Chdmpdnir seeks his 
assistance against Mahmid Bigarha, 
208 and n.; excuses himself from 
contest with Mahmid Bigarha, 
208; turns away Alaf Khan, son of 
*Ald-ud-din bin Suhrdb, 220; his 
death (ctr. 1501), 221 and n.; his 
buildings at Dhdr, 251; lake of 
Kédliydd formed by, 394; his luxu- 
riousness proverbial, 260. 

Ghids-ud-din, eldest son of Mahmiid 
Khilji, in charge of fort of Mandu 
(a.D. 1531), 851; taken prisoner by 
Bahddar Shéh (a.p. 1582), 858 
and n. 

Ghéghah, a port of Gujardt, 9; sup- 

lies ships to Sultén Ahmad, 117; 
Raltén Mahmtid Bigarha’s action 
with pirates at, 199 and n., 205; 
Sultén Bahddar at, 838, 839. 

Gilwdrah, Sultén Abmad destroys 
temples at, 120 and n.; sacked by 
Réi Mal, 268n. 

Ginari, or Girnérf (qv), 208n. 

Girndl=Girnér (q.v.), 42. 

Girndr, description of country, 181; 
fort of, 180; capture of, 42 and n.; 
campaign of Sultan Muhamad 
against, 54, 65 and n.; campaign of 
Sultén Ahmad against, 98; Sultdn 
Mahmtid 4Bigarha’s expedition 
against, 180 et seg.; capitulates to 
him, 188. 

Girndri, Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha at, 
208n. 

Goa (Gobd), port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18n. 

Gédhrah, a sarkar of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 14; parganahs in, 
14; Malik Sdrang has charge of, 
198; Sultdn Muzaffar Il. at, 249, 
250, 255. 

Gold mine :, near Somnat, 28. 

- Gondal, situation of, 56; Sultén Mu- 
hamad taken ill at, 56. 

Gondi, Sultdn Bahddar at, 387. 

Gonds plunder Sultén Mahmiid Khiljf, 


177. 

Gondwénah, Sultén Mahmud Khiljf in, 
176 and n.; who kills the Réjah of, 
177; and again retreats by way of, 
178n. 

Gopdl, Makk, envoy of Raf Bhim, 
249n. 

Goépnath, pathdlié stone found at, 4n. 

Goralbdrah, parganah in Bharij sar- 
kdr, revenue from, 13. 

Grads, significations of, 98n. 
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Grdsstaks, status of, in Gujardt, 99m. ; 
join Rand Sanka of Chitor, 269; 
defeated and killed by Mubsriz-ul- 
Mulk at Ahmadabad, 270 and n.; 
reduced by Mahmid IIL, 439; they 
worship his murderer, 440. 

Gujarat, description of, 1-5 ; trees and 
plants of, 2, 170 and n.; manufac- 
tures, 3; gold mines near Sdomnit, 
28; marble used in, from Ajmir, 38; 
extent of the subah, 5; extent and 
surroundings of the kingdom (cir. 
1400), 97n.; and at time of Emperor 
Akbar, 20, 22; sarkdrs of, 6, 20: 
parganahs of, 9-16 ; ports of, 9; ports 
of the Europeans tributary to, 17 
and n.; ports of the Arabs, tributary 
to, revenue from, 18 and n., 19n.; 
jdgirs of the amirs (a.p. 1571), 10; 
land revenue of, under imperial rule, 
5n.; revenue, up to the time af 
Muhamad Shah, 22; and to the 
reign of Sultén Bahddar, 17, 19x; 
revenues of, under Sultdn Muzaffar 
IL, 5; tribute of Dakhinf kings to, 
19; local taxes and dues, 7, 8; 
revenues from parganahs, 9 and x. ; 
revenues from ports, 9 and a.; 
system of financial officers, from 
Sultén Ahmad to Muzaffar III., 113; 
assignments from revenues to the 
Shah-zddah, 11 and n.; proportion- 
ment of revenues (a D. 1451), 147; 
fiscal arrangements under Emperor 
Akbar, 22, 23; value of its ta 
and rupee (lfith cent.),6 and n., 11; 
remuneration of soldiery under Sul- 
tdén Ahmad, 112; army of, under 
Sultén Mahmud Bigarha, 170, 177 
and n.; organization of the army 
by Sultdén Mahmiid OL, 438; main- 
tenance of order in, 5; power and 
wealth of kings of, 19; founders of 
Muhamadan dynasty not spirit- 
dealers (kuldldn), 72; the manner 
of imprisoning kings, 81, 34n.; 
state of, in time of Sultdn Ahmad, 
99n.; rains deficient in (a.p. 1482), 
207 ; drought in (a.p. 1525), 279 ; 
famine in (a.D. 1626), 338; pros- 
perous condition of, under Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha (a.p. 1459), 167, 
170, 218; power of Firangis over, 
233 


Early history of, 24 and n.; 
anciently in possession of Rajputs 
and Kolis, 24; Réjah of Kanaugj 
exacts tribute from chiefs in, 24 
and n.; petty kingdoms of (7th 
cent.), 38n.; the Valabhi dynasty 
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Gujardt—cont. 

7th cent.), 24n.; city of Pattan 
made the capital of (a.p. 747), 25, 
26n.; early rulers of, 26; list of 
Chéwarah rulers, 26 and n. ; change 
of dynasty, from Chdwarah to 
Solankhi, 27; list of Sdélankhi 
rulers, 27 and n.; invaded by Sul- 
tén Mahmiid of Ghaznf (a.p. 1025), 
28 and n.; threatened by Shahdb- 
ud-din of Ghazni (a.p. 1178), 35; 
invasion from Dehlf (a.p. 1198), 86 ; 
transferred from Sdlankhis to 
Baghélahs, list of Baghélah rulers, 
86 and n. 

Brought under Isldém by Sultdn 
"Ald-ud-din (a.p. 1297), 37, 88, 97; 
ruled by Ndzims of the Sultdns of 
Dehlf, 38; disturbances in (cir. 
1817), suppressed, 40 and n.; Zafar 
Khdn as Ndzim in, 40; His&m-ud- 
din Nazim in, 40; Khusri Khan 
appointed Governor of, 41; Ghids- 
ud-din Toghlak Sh&h makes expe- 
dition against, 42; Tdj-ud-din ap- 
pointed Nézim, 42; Malik Mukbil 
oat ag Nazim of, 42, 45; Nizém- 
ul-Mulk as Nédzim in (cir. 1848), 
42; rebellious conduct of amtrdn-s- 
sadah (a.p. 1846), 44, 45; Sultdn 
Muhamad’s expedition to, 42 and n.; 
45; revolt in, suppressed, 47; 
revolt of Taghiin (a.p. 1846), 50; 
order restored, 63; Pathdn power 
in, 58n.; Sultan Muhamad spends 
three years (A.D. 1848-50) in, 55 
and n.; Sultdn Firdéz visits, 57; 
Zafar Khan as Nédzim, 58; Darid 
Khdn becomes Néztin in a.p. 1871, 
58; Rdsti Khdén Governor of, 58, 
78; rebellion in, during his admi- 
nistration (a.D. 1891), 78; Zafar 
Khan sent against Rast{ Khan, 74; 
Zafar Khan becomes Nédzim (a.p. 
1391), and pacificates the country 
(a.D. 1898), 75. 

The kingdom bestowed bya saint 
on Zafar Khan and his descendants 
(Tank dynasty), 71, 187; Rajah 
"A’dil Khan’s invasion is repelled by 
Zafar Khan (a.p. 1894), 76 and n. ; 
Tdtdr Khan joins bis father Zafar 
Khan (a.p. 1897), 78, 80; Sultdn 
Mahmid of Dehli flees thither before 
Timir (a.p. 1898), 79; Tdtdr Khan 
placed on the throne by his father 
Zafar Khin, with title of Sultan 
Muhamad (a.p. 1403), 68, 81; 
nobles of Gujarat incite Zafar Khan 
to assume insignia of royalty (A.D. 
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Gujardt—cont. 


1407), 88; Zafar Khan called Sultén 
Muzaffar (a.p. 1407), 68, 84 and n.; 
he dies (a.p. 1410), 86; and is suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Sultdén Ah- 
mad, 88; Sultdn Hoshang of Mdl- 
wah attempts to seize the throne 
(a.D. 1413), 96; invasion of, by 
Nas{r Khén (a.v. 1416), 100n.; 
Sultan Hoshang’s attack (a.p. 1416), 
100, 101; Sultdn Ahmad dies (a.p 
1441), 127; character of his reign 
in, 127n.; Sultdn Muhamad, his 
son, succeeds to power, 129 and n.; 
invaded by Sultén Mahmud Khilji 
of Malwah (a.p. 1451), 182 and n, 
135, 141,186; reasons for Mahmuid’s 
invasion of, 146n., 182n, 140n., 145; 
Sultdn Muhamad is poisoned, and 
is succeeded by Sultdn Kutb-ud- 
din (4.D. 1461), 185; who dies 
A.D. 1459, 185 andn.; Sultdn Dddid 
Shdéh succeeds, and reigns seven 
days (a.p. 1459), 159; Sultdn 
Mahmiid Bigarha assumes power 
A.D. 1459), 161; he suffers from 

ahddar Gildnf’s piracies, 218 
and n. 

Independence of the kingdom 
recognised by Sultdén Sikandar Lodf 
of Dehli (a.p. 1509), 226 and n.; 
Sultdn Mahmtid Bigarha dies a.p. 
1611, 227; his son Muzaffar IL. 
ascends the throne, 248; and dies 
in a.D. 1526, 281; his son Sultdén 
Sikandar succeeds, 807 ; and is mur- 
dered, 811; a younger son of Mu- 
zaffar II. placed on the throne as 
Mahmiid Shah I. (a.v. 1526), $12, 
818; violent deaths of its Sultans, 
from Sikandar to Muzaffar ITI.,310; 
Bahddar Shéh, grandson of Muzaffar 
IL, ascends the throne (4.p. 1526), 
826 ; the Emperor Huméitin’s inva- 
sion (A.D. 1535), 381, 392.; Bahddar 
Shah expels Moghals from, 60, 393 ; 
he is murdered by Firangis at Dit 
(a.D. 1537), 397; Muhamad Shah 
Fdruik{ appointed successor, 399; 
but he dies of grief for Sultdn Ba- 
hddar in a few days, 402; Sultdn 
Mahmdd III. is then called to the 
throne (A.D. 1537), 406; state of, 
under rule of Daria Khan, wazir of 
Mahmid III., 410; Mahmud III. 
ejects Grassiahs from Bdnth (a.p. 
1545), 489; he and his ministers 
murdered by Burhdn (a.p. 1553), 
445, 448. See adso under Sultans. 


Gulbargah, see Kulbargah. 
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Gur Pal, ancestor of Sadhdran (9.v.), | 


67. 

Gwdlidr, Khizr Khan confined in, 89; 
Emperor Humadiun marches on, 
378, 879, 381. 


H. 


Habib Khan, called Governor of Ash- 
tanayar and Kazi of Choti Mahés- 
war, 253n.; takes refuge with Mu- 
zaffar Il. from Médini Rado, 2538; 
present at taking of Mandi, 352; 
parganah of Ashtah restored to, 
358. 

Habib Khan, title of Shékh Malik 
(g.v.), son of Sultén Muzaffar,,and 
governor of Surat, 89n. 

Habib Khan, son of Ahmad Shah, and 
uncle of Mahmiid Bigarha, plot to 
place him on the throne, 164 and n. 

Habib Khan, Malik Sshib so entitled, 


330. 

Habib-ul-Mulk Mustaufi, his son joins 
rebellion against Sultdn Ahmad, 88. 

Haft-jésh, 1 composite metal, used to 
mend a gun, 391. 

Haibat Khén=Masti Khan (q.v.), 98n. 

Hajhbar-ul- Mulk, Chandéri so entitled, 
329. 

Haji Kali, one of Sultin Mahmid 
Bigarha’s nobles, built Kalfptrah, 
238. 

Haji Khan, poet, noble of Sultdn 
Mahmiid Bigarha, 237. 

Haji, Malik, at the siege of Malwah, 
128; supports Sultin Mahmid Bi- 
garha, 164, 165; is condemned to 
death by that Sultdn, 180. 

Haji Muhamad, name of Khuddéwand 
Khan (q.v.), 312. 

Hes Zakariah (?), Shékh, his shrine, 
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Hajipir, near Ahmaddbdd, residence 
of Haji Khan the poet, 237. 

Halim ’Azam Khdn, Maltk, in battle 
near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Haléd, Grassiah chiefs of, reduced by 
Mahmiid IIL, 489. 

Halol, parganah in Champénfr sarkér, 
revenue from, 13; village three kos 
from Muhamadabdd, 271; story of 


its origin, 2138 and n.; Sultdn Mau- | 


zaffar II. at, 271; Sultan Sikandar 
buried at, 311; Bahddar Shah at, 
331, 340. 
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Hali, makes a garden for Saltén 
Mahmiid Bigarha, 213 and xn. 

Halwi Shirdzi, poet, celebrated the 
founding of Ahmadabad, 90 and a. 

Hamadéni school, followers of Mir 
Said Alf Hamadanf, 441. 

Hambar, R&5 Mandalik (g¢.v.) so 
called, 198n. 

Hamid bin Isma’il, entitled ’Azd-ul- 
Mulk, conspires against Malik 
Sha’bén and Sultdn Mahmud Bi- 
garha, 168; his fate, 166. 

Hamid-ul-Mulk, escorts Mirza Ibra- 
him Khdn into Ahmadabad, 244. 


Hans (or rdjhans), quasi-fabulous bird, 
.  294n, 


Hans Bai, widow of Sultén Muhamad, 
educated Khalil Khan (Muzaffar 
IL), 239 and n., 288. 

Hénsét, parganah in Bhar&dj sarker, 
revenue from, 13. 

Hanwant gate of Chitér, 371. 

Har Chand, father of Sadhdran (q.v.), 


67. 
Har Pail, ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 
67 


Hari Kao, same as Bir Rai (g.v.), 1128. 
Harsél, village three kos from Ahmad- 
abdd, 271; Bahddar Khdn at, 327. 
Harsir, a parganah of Gujarat, 

revenue of, 10. 

Hasan Arab, Malik Hasan (g.v.) so 
called, 116n. 

Hasan Géngi, originally an agricul- 
tural labourer, brought into Western 
India by Katlagh Khdn, 58n.; re- 
ceives title of Zafar Khan, 53n.; 
becomes a rebel leader, 50 and n. ; 
leads revolt in Dédgir, 53 and xn. ; 
assumes royal power, 54, 58n., 55n. 

Hasan Jamal Khan, his jagir, 11. 

Hasan Khédn, title given to Malik 
Shark (q.v.), 329. 

Hasan Khén Dakhini, in command of 
Dakhini division of Mahmud ITL.’s 
army, 439. 

Hasan Khan Fdruki, son of Nasir 
Khan Fardki, ruler of A’sir and 
Burhdoptr, 222n., 228; married a 
daughter of Sultan Mahmiid Guja- 
rati, 228 and n. 

Hasan Khan Méwdti, receives Prince 
Bahddar Khan, 278; offers tribute 
and assistance to him, 306 ; his death 
(a.D. 1527), 278n; is impersonated 
by ha pretender (a.D. 1534 and 1559), 
27 


Hasan, Malk, entitled Safdar-ul- 
Mulk, in charge of Ahmadnagar - 
(a.D. 1428), 112n. 
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Hasan, Malik, Dakhini, called Malik- 
ut-Tujjdr, 116; aleo Khalf Hasan 
and Hasan Arab, 116n.; is assisted 
by Sultén Ahmad Bahmani, 117; 
defeated by Zafar Khan, 118; in- 
vades Mahdim (Bombay), 115n., 
116 and n., 125n. 

Hashim of Birdr and Ilichpiir, pays 
tribute to Gujarat, 19. 

Hauz-t-khas, Zafar Khén encamps at, 
74 and n. 

Havéli, ae of, lin. 


Aindal, Mirzd, defeats Sultén ’A’lam 
Khdn Lodi, 367; in charge of 
Ahmadabad, 893n. 


Hindu Beg, in charge of Pattan, 398n. 

Hindis, Sultdn Ahmad’s treatment of, 
127n. ; those near Kombhalmir 
plundered, 150; behind Muhama- 
dans in use of muskets, 190n.; 
weapons used by, in Sind, 195; in 
Kathidwdr, 198; superstitious prac- 
tice in Kathidwdr, 197 and n.; op- 
pression of, under Sultin Mahmiid 
III., 440; distinguishing dress of, 
under Muhamadan rule, 440. 

Hindustén, throne of. See Dehli. 

Hisém-ud-din, brother or uncle of 
Khusri Khin, sent as Nédzim to 
Gujardt, 40 and n. ; his end, 41. 

Hisém-ud-din, Kdzi, negotiated treaty 
on behalf of Sultén Kutb-ud-din, 
150n. 

Hisdém-ud-din, Malik, a Moghal, said 
to have poisoned infant son of Datid 
Khan Fardki, 222n.; as ruler in 
Burhdnpudr, offers support to ’A’lam 
Khin Fariki, 228; but raises a 
pretender ’A’lam Khan to throne 
of A’sir, 224 and n., 225n. ; receives 
village of Dhanurah, in Sultdnpdr, 
225; assassinated (a.D. 1509-10), 
225n. 

Hisdém-ul-Mulk, title of Khwdjah Mu- 
hamad, 168. 

Hisdm-ul-Mulk Bhandiri, joins rebel- 
lion against Sultdn Ahmad, 88. 

Hissdbah Jamdnrd, parganah, revenue 
from, 14. 

Hodrild (? Hodaida in Red Sea), port 
of the Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 
13. 

Hoshang, entitled Fateh Khan (q.v.), 
uncle of Sultan Ahmad, 93. 

Hoshang, Sultén, of Malwah, called 
also Alp Khan (q.v.), 84 and n., 85, 
88n.; his part in the rebellions 
against Sultidn Ahmad, 88n., 89n., 
96; withdraws from Gujarat at dis- 
cretion, 96 ; makes another attack 
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Hoshang, Sultén—cont. 
upon Gujardt, 100, 101 ; Sulta4n Ah- 
mad’s punitive expedition against, 
99, 102-104 ; present at the battle 
near Ujain, 103, 104n.; makes peace 
with Sultén Ahmad at Dhdr, 105 
enters Mand while besieged, 107 ; 
sues for peace, 107; makes night 
attack on Sultdn Ahmad at Sdrang- 
pur, 107n., 108; is defeated by Sul- 
tan Ahmad, flees to fort of Sdrang- 
pir, 109, 110; again gives battle 
and is defeated (a.p. 1423), 110 and 
n.; fort of Mandisér built by, 273. 

Hoshangdbdd, brought under autho- 
rity of Bahddar Shah, 368. 

Hukkah, “ rocket,” note on, 211n. 

Humatin, Emperor, called Jannat 
dshidni, 874; Sultdén ’A’lam Khan 
Lodi revolts against, 367; causes 
of hostility between him and Sultan 
Bahddar, 347n., 367n., 375, 376; his 
letter to Sultdén Bahddar, 375 and n.; 
marches against him, 59, 276n., 
381; reaches Gwédlidr, 378, 379; 
Tatdér Khan Lodi sent to make 
diversion against, 382; Rami Khan 
betrays Sultdén Bahddar to, 384 et 
seqg.; the Emperor captures camp of 
Sultdn Bahddar, 386; holds a gene- 
ral reception near Chitdér, 386; 
besieges Mandi, 387 ; orders general 
massacre at Mandi, 388; his treat- 
ment of Bachhd the minstrel, 389; 
besieges the fort of Chdmpdnir, 
390 and n.; takes Chimpdnir by 
treachery of Kolis, 892; visits 
Kambhdiat, 890, 392; goes to Ah- 
madabdéd, encamps at Ghidspir, 
and visits Batéh, 392; he leaves 
Gujarat, 392; and returnsto A’grah, 
893; his opinion of Malik Jiu, 401. 

Humdtin Khdn, eldest son of Sultan 
Muhamad, takes the title of Sultén 
*Ald-ud-din (9.v.), A.D. 1894, 75. 

Humdiin Shah, king of the Dakhin, 
175 and n. 

Hurmaz (Ormuz), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Husén, name of Darid Khan (q.v.), 
406 


Husén Bédikrah, Sultdn, King of Khu- 
rasin, 168 and n.; his grandson 
Mohamad Zaman Mirza (q.v.), 374, 
400. 


Husén Bahmani, Maltk, son of. Réwal 
Patai, 209; entitled Nizdm-ul- 
Malk, 264; jdgirddr of Ahmadnagar, 
drives Raf Mal out of I’dar and 
establishes Bihar Mal, 258 and z.; 
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Husén Bahmani, Malik—cont. 
recalled from I’dar, 253n.; again 
appointed to I'dar, 264 and n.; 
wazirs dislike and intrigue against 
him, 264, 265 and n., 266; intrigues 
of Malik Sdrang and Malik Kobi 
against, 296; attacked in I'dar by 
Rand Stnka, 265 and n.; entitled 
Mubédriz-ul-Mulk, 264n., 266; is 
persuaded to retreat on Ahmad- 
nagar, 266; in battle with Rand 
Sdnké near Ahmadnagar, 267 and 
n., 268n.; defeated and wounded, 
escapes to Barni (a.D. 1520), 268 ; 
confers with Kiwdm-ul-Mulk at 
Maldd, 270; stays at Rawanpal, 
270; returns to Ahmaddbad and 
defeats grdsstahs, 270 and n.; falls 
back on Pardntij, 270; sent with 
reinforcements to Mortsah, 272n. ; 
at siege of Mandisér, 274n.; anec- 
dote of him and the bard, 264. 

Husén Khén, Shams so entitled, 330. 

Husén, Shékh, descendant of Said 
Burhdn-ud-din, 440, 441. 

Hwen Thsang, visits Sérath (Saurdsh- 
tra), 2n., 88n. 


I. 


Ibn A’fras, consults Sultin Mahmid 
Bigarha on validity of a tradition, 
174, 

Ibrahim Jénpuri, Sultan, his designs 
upon Dehli frustrated by Sultdn 
Muzaffar L., 86. 

Ibrahim Khdn, son of Muzaffar IL, 
300 ; takes service with his brother, 
Bahddar Khan, 326 and n. 

Ibrahim Khdn, Mirza, Persian envoy 
to Sultdn Muzaffar Il. of Gujarat, 
244 and n.; nicknamed Kaldb 
Stirkh (Red Hat), 247n. ; his quarrel 
with Sahib Khan at Ahmadabad, 


246. 

Ibréhim Lodi, accedes to throne at 
A’grah (a.p. 1517), 256, 264; dis- 
affection against, 277; defeats 
"A’lam Khan, his uncle, 277; Bahd- 
dar Khan visits, 278, 279, 321; 
present in battle with Bdbar at 
Panfpat, 278, 819; jealous of Prince 
Bahddar Khan, 278, 321; conspiracy 
against, 278n., 279; finally defeated 
(a.D. 1526), 328n. 

Ibrahim, Shékh, envoy from Emperor 
Humiidin to Sultén Bahddar, 377. 
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I'dar, quarries of pathdli stone at, 4 
andn.; Zafar Khan suppresses re- 
bellion in (av. 1894), 76; Zafar 
Khdn’s campaign against (A.D. 
1898), 79, 80n ; relation of its 
Rdéjahs with Gujardt, 97n.; Ran 
Mal Rajah of (a.p. 1411), 93; rebel- 
lion against Sultdn Ahmad in, 93; 
Piinji, Rajah of (a.p. 1416), 100; 
Sultin Ahmad’s campaign against 
(a.D. 1426), 110n., 111; other cam- 
paigns against (a.p. 1428), 112r, 
125n.; Sultdin Ahmad builds a mas- 
jid in, 112n., 125n.; Bir Rai, son of 
Piinjd, becomes Rajah of (aD. 
1428), 112n.; Sultdn Muhamad’s 
expedition against (a.p. 1445), 129 
and n.; Malik Khizr exacts tribute 
from Rajah of, 192n.; Sultdn Mah- 
mud Bigarha levies tribute in (a.p. 
1496), 220n.; Sultdn Muzaffar I.’s 
punitive campaign against (4.D. 
1518), 249: the tribute paid to 
Muzaffar IL, 250n.; Rad Rhim, 
Rajah of, succeeded by Rai Mal 
and Bihér Mal, 252 and a.; Sultdén 
Muzaffar II.’s visit to (a.p. 1518), 
263 and n.; Nizém-ul-Mulk ap- 
pointed to Oat 1519), 264 and n.; 
invaded by Rand Sdnk& (a.p. 1520), 
265, 266, 267; Bahddar Khaén m 
(a.D. 1525), 321; Sultdn Bahddar’s 
expedition against (4.D. 1528), 
839n.; Dilpat Rad Rajah of (a.p. 
1531), 850; Grdssiah chiefs reduced 
by Mahmiid IIL, 439 ; Piinjd Rathoér 
zaminddr of, 16; Rajah of, holds 
fifty villages in parganah of Muh- 
kréj, 10. 

Lfttkhér-ul-Mulk, son of Raéjah Malik, 
of Thalnir, 101 and n. 

[fttkhér-ul-Mulk, Mahk, with expedi- 
a against Dakhinis (a.p. 14380), 
115. 

Ikbdl Khan, vicegerent in Dehli, 78 
and n.; takes fort of Panipat, 78; 
regains power at Dehli after 
Timur’s retreat, 80n.; Sultén Mu- 
hamad Shah marches against, 81; 
besieges Sultén Mahmiid in Kananj, 
83; is killed a.p. 1405, 88; his 
brother, Sdrang Khan, commander of 
Multan, 79. 

Ikbal Khan, Kutb Khan so entitled, 
829; carries away royal servants to 
Mandi, 836. 

Ikbdi Khan, in charge of Sultén Mah- 
mud Khiljf a prisoner, 858. 

Ikhtidr Khan, officer of Mahmiid By- 
garha, at siege of Chémpdnir, 208n. 
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Ikhtidr Khdn, wazir of Sultén Bahd- 
dar, 356, 899; at siege of Raisin, 
362; at taking of Mandisér, 368; 
in charge of Chdmpdanir, 390; but 
surrenders it to the Emperor Hu- 
mdiuin, 392; composes chronogram 
of Sultdén Bahddar, 3897: has 
charge of Sultan Mahmiid IIL, 407; 
is unjustly executed on suspicion 
(4.D. 1537), 408; his character and 
ability, 892, 856; retribution for 
his death on Malik Jiu, 408, 


436. 

LIkhtiér-ul-Mulk, amir of Muzaffar IL, 
commissioned to report on Dild- 
warah, 251, 

Ikhttdr-ul-Mulk, brother of Khudéd- 
wand Khin, has charge of Moghal 
division, 438 and n.; one of the 
Sultdn’s Khdstah-khéls, at death of 
Mahmiid IIL., 454. 

Ilids, son of Malik Afdz, 285; informs 
Sultdn Bahddar of the revolt of his 
brother Is hak, 386. 

L'lichpir, Sultén Mahmud Khilji 
marches on (a.D. 1463), 178n.; 
again attacked by Mahmud Khilji 
(a.D. 1466), 178n. 

Tlim, Malik, see Khuddwand Khan, 

169. 


'Tlimpir, hamlet of Ahmaddbdd, built 
by Malik Tim Khudéwand Khan, 


236, 
"Imdd-ul-Mulk, title of Khush-Kadam 
.v.), 308. 
'Imdd-ul-Mulk, Fateh Mulk (g.v.) 80 
entitled, 3338. 
"Imdd-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Jit 
(9.0-)) a noble of Sultdn Bahddar, 


‘ ‘ 

"Imdd-ul-Mulk, title given to A’k4é 
Arslan (q.v.), 438. 

"Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdwéli, oppressed by 
rulers of the Dakhin, 340 and 2.; 
is assisted by Muhamad Khdn and 
Sultdn Bahddar Shaéh, 840; sends 
tribute of elephants to Gujarat, 
840; receives royal gifts from Sul- 
tin Bahddar at Nandarbdr, 341; 
Sultin Bahddar arbitrates between 
him and Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ahmadna- 
gari, 342; he again complains to, and 
is helped by Sultén Bahddar, 344; 
makes peace with and marries 
daughter of Barid, ruler of Bidar, 
346; present at siege of Pithari, 
846; ; Sent against Bhiipat Raf in 
Ujain, 357; and against Bikaméjit 
Chitorf, 861 ; his letter to Sultdén 
Bahédar, 361 and n.; he is posted 
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"Imdd-ul-Mulk Gawéli—cont. 
at Barsiah, 863; reduces Mandisor, 
368 ; with expedition against Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk, 378; his son Ja’far Khan 

v, 

a a Mulk I’lichpirit, Khush- 
Kadam seeks his assistance against 
Bahadar Khan, 318. 

’"Imdd-ul-Mulk Samarkandi, Khdsiah- 
khél, sent against Sultén Hoshang, 

and n, 

Imém Mahdi, his coming, 240n. 

I'ndri, village in parganah of Bérah 
Sanwél, 148. 

Indus, River, Sultén Muhamad and 
his army cross (A.D. 1350), 56. 

Irddat Khan, killed in battle near 
Ahmadnagar, 268. 

I'rén, Gujarét{ arrow-reeds sent to, 3. 

I'sa Sdlér, conspires against Sultdén 
Ahmad, 96. 

Is hék, son of Malik Afdz, entitled 
Changez Khan, 235; succeeds to 
his father’s mansab, 276; in revolt, 
886; defeats Toghlak Khan at 
Morbi, 337; flees before Sultdn Ba- 
hddar, 337. 

Ishék, Shékh (or Badbd), Ly bern 
father of Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, 90n.; buried at Khattu, in 
Nagor, 180. 

Islém, in Gujarat. 97; supported and 
spread by Sultdén Mahmud Bigarha, 
168; established in Jtinahgarh 
(a.D. 1470), 191; revived in Sind, 
194 and n.; in Kachh (cir. 1471), 
194n. 

Islémdbdd, brought under authority 
of Bahddar Shéh, 368. 

Islém-nagar (or Nawd-nagar), sarkér 
of Gujarat, 7, 21; subject to mulk- 
girit, 22 and n,; overran by the 
Jdém in the reign of the Emperor 
Alamgir. 

Ism@il Khén Afghdn, rebels against 
Sultdn Muhamad (a.D. 1346), 50n., 


58n. 

Ism@ il Shah, of I’rék and Khurdsin, 
sends embassy to Muzaffar II. of 
Gujardét, 244 and n. ; list of presents 
from Muzaffar IT., 247 and n. 

Istahak, Malik, governor of Sérang- 
pur (a.pd. 1488), 128n. 

I’timdd Khén, ’Abd-ul-Karim (q.v.) 80 
entitled, 487. 

I’timdd Khan, wazir to Sultén Muzaf- 
far, revenue of Gujarat under, 5, 


'Tz-ud-din, Maltk, brother of Nasrat 
Khan, killed in revolt, 39n. 
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J. 


.Jd-bulandah, Kdzi, of Birptir, his son | 
Kazi Mahmiid (q.v.), 388. 

Jafar Khén, son of Imdd-ul-Mulk 
Gawéli, meets Sultén Bahbddar at 
Nandarbdr, 841; presents another 
complaint to Sultdn Bahddar, 344. 

Jagd (or Chagd)=Jagat (q7.v.), 348n. 

Jagat, brother of Paras Rdém, sub- 
mits to Bahddar Shah, 348n.; Bagar 
divided between him and his brother 
Prithi Raj, 348. 

Jagat (Dwarkd)}, on borders of Guja- 
rat, 20; conquest of, by Sultdn 
Mahmiid Bigarha, 195 and n., 198; 
Malik Tdéghan has charge of, 198; 
Hindi superstition at (15th cent.), 
197 and n. 

Jdgnaptrah, Sultén Ahmad at, 122n. 

Jagwarah, Zafar Khén’s campaign 
against, 78 and n. 

Jahén, Khén, title of Ldédan Khan 
Khilji, 2265. 

Jahdn, Khwdjah, or Khwdjah Mah- 
mid Gawdan (q.v.), 217. 

Jahén Sultdni, Khan, intercedes with 
Sultén Ahmad for Bir Rai of I’dar, 
112n. 

Jahangir, Emperor, land revenue of 
Gujardt under, 5n.; a Malik ’Ambar 
rebels against, 21n. 

Jahannumdbdd, epithet applied to 
Ahmadébad by Aurangzib, 91n. 

Jai Singh, son of Gang Dds, Rajah of 
Chémpdanir, foments sedition, 192, 
193. 

Jai Singh, Rajah, zaminddr of Réj- 
pfplah, 16. 

Jdéj Rai, wakil of Ratani Chand, 348; 
accompanies Sultén Bahddar into 
Madlwah, 850. 

Jdjnagar, Sultén Hoshang elephant- 
hunting in, 106 and n., 107; his 
elephants from, taken by Sultdn 
Ahmad, 110; elephants sent from, 
as tribute to Gujarat, 340. 

Jaldl, his son Khwijah Manik, 381. 

Jalél Khén, eldest son of Sultin Mu- 
hamad, placed on the throne as 
Sultdn Kutb-ud din (g.v.), 188, 185 
and n. 

Jaldl Khdn Lédi, son of Sultan Si- 
kandar, revolts against his brother, 
Sultdn Ibrahim, 366n. 

Jaldl Khokhar, governor of Nagér, 
replaced (cer. 1403), 83. 
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Jdinah, a village, Malik-ut-Tajjdr at, 
118. ° 


Jdlér, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; united 
to A’jmir, 20; revenue from, 15; 
campaign against, 206. 

Jém Firdz, for Jim Jondn (g.v.). 

Jdm Firéz, king of Sind, patronised 
by Muzaffar Shah I. of Gujarat, 
843n.; defeated by Moghals, takes 
refuge with Sultdn Bahddar, 343 
and n. 

Jdm Jdmdn or Jém Jaundn, for Jam 
Jiin (g.v.), 155n., L156. 

Jdm Jéndn, of Sind, uncle of Brbi 
Moghali (q.v.), 155 and a. 

Jém Jin (or Jém Jaunan), of Sind, 
his daughters Bibi Moghaly and 
Bibr Mirgi (qq.v.), 158 and n., 156 
and n. 

Jdm Nanda, or Nizdm-ud-din, tor Jim 
Jénan (q.v.), 156n. 

Jdm Satd, holds villages in grds in 
Soérath, 17. 

Jém Saugar, for Jam Jiin (q.r.), 156n. 

Jamal, Shékh, of Bhitri, in the reign 
of Mahmud IIL, 441. 

Jamdlpirah gate of Ahmaddbdd, 426, 
428 and n. 

Jamdl-ud-din Silahddr, son of Shékh 
Malik, appointed Faujdér of Ah- 
maddbdd, 192 and n.: entitled 
Muhatiz Khan (q.v.), 192. 

Jdmand, Rdjah, Solankhi 
Gujarat, 27, 28. 

Jambi, in Jhildwir, Sultan Mahmdd 
IIT. at, 416. 

Jambiusar, parganah in Bhartj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 138. 

Jannat dshidni, Emperor Humditin so 
called, 374. 

Janir, village in parganeh of Béré 
Sanwidal, Sultén Abmad builds fort 
at, 105. 

Jarji, the bird-catcher, employed by 
Sultdn Mahmdd -III., 416; created 
Muhdfiz Khan, 416, 420, 4238; his 
impudence offends the nobles, 420; 
he procures the execution of ’A’lam 
Khan Lddi, 277n., 421; his influence 
over Sultén Mahmiid II., 421; his 
insolence to ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk Malik 
Jiu, 421 ; the nobles conspire against 
him, 422; and kill him (a.p. 1544), 
428; his low character, 420. 

Cees parganak of, revenue from, 
1 


ruler of 


Jasdun, Sultén Bahddar at, 337. 

Jasrdj, a Saurah prince of Déi- 
bandar, said to be father of Ban 
Raj, 26n. 
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Jaundn, Malik, equerry to Sultén 
Ahmad, in attack at Sdrangpur, 
108, 109. . 

Jdwah(=Java), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Jay Shakar, otherwise Sdwant Singh 
(g.v.), 25n. 

Jaya Stngh, his son, Khéngdn, Rajah 
of Girnar, 98n. 

Jhdlahs, hold grds of Jhdlawar, 16. 

Jhdléwér, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11; grds of, held by 
Baghélahs and Jhdlahs, 16 and n.; 
revolt at, 39n.; Kdnhd Satarsdl, 
Rajah of, 96, 100; Sultdén Ahmad’s 
expedition against (a.p. 1419), 106n.; 
Rajah of, besieged by Sultdn Ahmad 
(a.D. 1422), 106n.; Rajah of, again 
in rebellion (a.p. 1480), 114, 115n., 
125n.; Man Singh, Rajah of (ap. 
1581), 358; jdgir of Malik Jit at, 
409. 


Jhdléd, pargunah in Chémpanir sar- 
kér, revenue from, 18. 

Jhdléd, parganah in Gédhrah sarkadr, 
revenue from, 14 and n. 

Jhalér, relation of its Rdjahs with 
Gujarat, 97n. 

Jharand, its situation, 76n.; Zafar 
Khén’s campaign against, 76 and n. 

Jhargdhs, their migration to the 
ee 84n.; they overrun Gujardt, 

n. 


Jhinjuwdrah, salt produced at, 3. 

Jhijér Khén, the Abyssinian, his re- 
tainers, 485; holds jdégir of Mén- 
dah, 9. 

Jitpur, founded by Zafar Khan, 75. 

Jiu, Maltk, son of Tawakkul, chief of 
the royal Khdsiah-khéls, 400; a 
noble of Sultan Bahddar, 899 ; fights 
with Moghals near Mahmiuddbdd, 
894; defeats Mirzdé Muhamad Za- 
mén at U'nah, 401; Afzal Khén’s 
jealousy of, 400, 401; appointed 
wazir to Mahmud IIL, 406; his 
unjust execution of Ikhtidr Khan, 
408 ; expatriated by Darid Khan, 
408 and n.; takes refuge with Mu- 
barak Shah at Burhdnpiir, 409; 
driven from t*ience, he takes re- 
fuge with Kadir Shah of Mdlwah, 
410, 418; restored by the influence 
of ’A’lam Khan, 420, 430; the jdgir 
bestowed on him, 420; Jarji’s in- 
solence to, 421; assists ’A’lam Khan 
in exile, 480; intercedes for Darid 
Khan and ’A’lam Khan, 481 ; sum- 
moned to court, 432 ; joins Mahmud 
IIL at Chdmpénir, 484; his tents 
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Jit, Maltk—cont. 
plundered, 434; he is sent to Stirat 
en route for Makkah, 435; and put to 
a cruel death by Khuddwand Khan 
Rimi at Strat, 408, 4386 and n.; 
his character, 400; known as “the 
second Rustdém,” 484. 

Jii, Shékh, Said Muhamad, son of 
Said Burhdn-ud-din, chief of the 
Batoéh Bukhdriat Saids, 27n.; his 
influence on Sultén Muzaffar II., 
284, 286; offended by the Sultan, 
297 ; is reconciled by a vision, and 
restores him to health, 299, 800; 
he greatly favours Bahddar Khan, 
801; foretells his power, 302, 307; 
foretells the fall of Chitdér and de- 
struction of Bahddar Shéh, 304; 
dies (a.D. 1525), 805n.; appears to 
Sultdn Sikandar in a vision (4D. 
1526), 308; Kdzi Mahmud of Bir- 
pur his disciple, 383. 

Jiu, Shékh, grandson of Barhdn-ul- 
Mulk, 807. 

Jit Tamim, Shékh, a noble of Sultdn 
Muzaffar, entitled Asad-ul-Mulk, 
286; intercedes with Muzaffar IL 
for Soundhd, 288-89. 

Jiwdhir, Malik, \eft in charge of 
Dédgir, 51 and n.; driven to Dhar, 
54. 


Jiwdn, an executioner, 290. 

Jiwan Dds, leads rebellion against 
Sultin Ahmad, 88; killed (ap. 
1410), 89. 

Jédhpur, a sarkdér of Gujaraét, 6; 
united to A’jmir, 20. 

Jédhpir gate of Mandi, 108n. 

Jédhpir Talpad, ta’alukuh of, revenue 
from, 15; zaminddrs of, serve under 
Ghaznavi{ Khdn, 15. 

Jég Raj, son of Ban Raj, a Chdwa- 
rah ruler of Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Johar, performed by Rajputs at 
Mandi (a.p. 1518), 258. 

Jonpur, Sultdén Ibrahim of, 85; nobles 
of, invite Prince Bahddar Khan, 
279, 319 and n.; ’A’lam Khan Lodi 
(1.) in rebellion at, 276n.; rebellion 
of Shir Khan in, 892. 

Juldhan, ancestor of Sadhdran (¢.v.), 
68. 


Junahgarh, mahals in, 17; pathdli 
stone found at, 4n.; fort near Gir- 
nir, 55n., 98; its antiquity, 188 and 
n.; story of its discovery, 188; 
neighbourhood of, renowned for 
hawks, 416n.; description of fort . 
of, 180, 182 and n.; said to have 
been captured by Firoz Shah, 55n. ; 
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Jinahgarh—cont. 

taken by Sultén Muhamad Togh- 
lak of Dehli, 184; captured by Sul- 
tin Ahmad, 98 and n., 184; Sultan 
Mahmiid bBigarha’s expedition 
against, 180 et seg.; siege of (A.D. 
1467), 184; taken by Mahmiid Bi- 
garha (a.D. 1470), 161, 168, 187 and 
n., 189, 191; the Sultdn strengthens 
fort, 182n., 191; fort in charge of 
Prince Khalfl Khdén (ap. 1487), 
216; Mujahid Khdn has charge of 
(a.D. 1527), 338. 


K. 


Kabalah, Amir, called from Dehli to 
Dédgir by Sultin Muhamad, 54. 

Kabil, one of Shékh Jit’s porters, 
Bahddar Khdn’s trick on, 803. 

Kabir, his son Shékhan killed, 209. 

Kabir, Malik, co-regent for Sultdén 
Muhamad, 46; death of (a.p. 1350), 
56 and n. 

Kabir Muhamad, his faithfulness to 
his maeter ’A’lam Khan, 427 and n. 

Kabir, Shékh, a descendant of Shékh 
Hamid Nagori, his influence on 
Malik Muhamad Ikhtidr, 228-80. 

Kabir-ud-din Sultdni, entitted Burhén- 
ul-Mulk, conspires against Malik 
Sha’bin and Sultdédn Mahmifd Bi- 
yarha, 163 ; his fate, 166. 

Kabir-ul-Mulk, kotwdl, commissioned 
to search for "Imdd-ul-Mulk (4.p. 
1526), 832. 

Adbul,’A’lam Khan takes refuge with 
Babar at, 276n., 277. 

Kachh, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; subject 
to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; deseription 
of the Rann, 193 and n. ; ddjri largely 
grown in, 1; salt-making on the 
Rann, 3n.; horses of, 1, 2; Khén- 
gir Réjah of (ctr. 1346), 42, 55n. ; 
Sultén Firdz in the Rann, 57; 
Sultdn Mahmifd Bigarha’s cam- 
paign in, 194n.; Ishak escapes to 
the Rann, 837. 

Kéddar Khan, Dakhini noble, in battle 
near Daulatdbdd, 115 and n.; and 
near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Kadar Shdh, title of Malli Khan as 
governor of Mélwah, 858n.; Malik 
Jid takes refuge with, 410, 413; 
Darid Khdn’s menace to, 414; his 
son Langar Khan (9q.v.) 396. 

Kadur, inroad of Moghels under, 89n. 
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Kéfiir, Malik, wazir of Sultén ’Alé- 
ud-din, ssid to be a slave from 
Gujarat, 39n.; his great power, 39, 
40; his intrigues, 39 and r.; assas- 
sinated (a.D. 1316), 40. 

Kahdri, River, Sultén Mahmud Bi- 
garha encamps near, 175. 

Kéahdrs, their employment, 369 and rn. 

Kahidpir, palace of, near Rasdlabdd, 
154n, 

Kahilan (? Quilon), port of the Euro- 
peans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Kaisar Khan, attends on Sultén Mah- 
mud Bigarha, 204, 206; is mur- 
dered (A.D. 1481), 206 and n. 

Kaisar Khdn, sent to Dahdédd by Mu- 
aaffar Il. to prepare for campaign 
in Mdlwah (cir. 1511), 245 and 2; 
created Governor of Dahdd, 255; 
present at Ahmadnagar with rein- 
forcements against Rdnd& Sdnké, 
271; sent by Sultdn Sikandar with 
army against Latif Khan, 308; 
commissioned to search for "Imdd- 
ul-Mulk, 3382; in league with Imad- 
ul-Mulk and Latif Khan (a.p. 1526), 
334 and n.; is put to death (a.p 
1526), 335 and n. 

Katsar Khdn, battle with Dakhini 
confederates in Burhdnpur (a.p. 
1530), 345. 

Kaital, Malik Haji guards the road to, 
123 and n. 

peas tron (t.e. watered steel), arms of, 


Kdkréj, parganah of, revenue from, 16. 

Kaldh Strkh, nickname of Mirza 
Ibrahim, 247n. 

Kdlan Khén, son of Alaf Khén, ap- 
pointed faujddr in Mdlwah, 353. 

Kaland, mountains of, in A’sir, Nasir 
Khan takes refuge in, 116. 

Kéhtddah, Ujain situated on the banks 
of the, 108. 

Kalkdn, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Kédltydd, lake of, formed by Sultdén 
Ghids-ud-din of Mandi, 394. 

Kadlpi, ’A‘lam Khan Lodf, ruler of, 
867; Jalél Khai. Lodi abandons his 
family at, 366n. 

Kalsén, port of the :\rabs, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. : 

Kéli, Hajt, see Haji Nal. 

Kéli, Malik, suppor Sultén Mah- 
mid Bigarha, 164, 165, 180n ; 
causing the death o{ the innocent, 
179 and n.; is conde: %ned to death 
by Sultén Mahmdd i¥garha (A.D. 
1466), 180. 
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Kéhipirah, at Ahmadébédd, built by 

_ Haji Kali, 238. 

Kamadpir, palace of, near Rasiildébdd, 
154n,. 


Kamdl Khén, sent with expedition 
against Bahddar Gildni, 219n. 

Kamdl, Shékh, intrigues with Mahmiid 
Khilji for kingdom of Qujardt, 182, 
140 and n.; Said Burhdn-ud-din 
tries to win him over from Mahmud 
Khilji, 188, 140n. ; his death (a.v. 
1451), 140 and n.; his avarice, 132; 
his tomb at ‘I’limpurah, 181; story 
of Shdh ’A’lam at his tomb, 140 et 
seqg.; his shrine near Dhar, 251. 

Kamdl-ud-din, Malik (called Kamdl- 
ud-din Gurg), sent to Gujardt to 
restore order, 40 and n.,; is slain by 
Alp Khan (a.p. 1817), 40 and n. 

Kamdl-ud-din, Shékh, of the Hama- 
dani school, at Stirat in the reign of 
Mahmud ITL., 441. 

Kamandér, 428n. 

Kambay=Kambhiiat (¢.v.). 

Kambhaiat=Kambay, 74; revenues 
from parganah of, 9; manufactares 
of, 8; salt-making at, 3; merchants 
of, despoiled by Musalmdns (a.pD. 
1297), 37; Sultdn Muhamad in- 
quires into revenue of (a.p. 1846), 
47, 48; attacked by rebels under 
Taghi (a.p. 1846), 45, 51; Taghi 
defeats Malik Yusaf Baghra at, 
51; but flees thence to Asdwal, 
51; Shékh Ahmad Ganjbakhsh 
at, 91n.; the people complain of 
Rasti Khdan’s tyranny (a.p. 1391), 
58, 74; rebels at (a.D. 410% 
89; the district of, supplies ships 
to Sultan Ahmad (a.p. 1431), 117 ; 
Sultdn Mahmud Bigarha visits, 199, 
205; people of, defend a Dakhini 
refugee from Bahddar G{lani, 218; 
Taj Khan, governor of (a.p. 1527), 
836n.; Sultdn Bahddar visits (a.pD. 
1527-28), 336, 838, 839; the author 
of “ Tdérikh-i-Bahddari Shdhi” as 
ddroghah of port of, 841; Sultdn 
Bahddar again visits (a.p. 1581), 
346; Emperor Humdiiun at (a.p. 
1535), 392. 

Kambh-két, Sultén Muzaffar’s cam- 
paign against, 86. 

Kdmbhi, near Pattan, battle at, 75. 

Kandkrd, Rani, favourite wife of Sul- 
tin Mahmid Khilji, 255. 

Kanauj, Rajah of, exacts tribute from 
chiefs in Gujardt, 24 and n.; Ban 
Réj captures treasure going from 
Gujardt to, 25; Sultén Mahmidd a 


Kanauj—cont. 
fugitive at, 80; he is besieged in, by 
Ikbdl Khdn, 83; Sultdn Mahmud 
released from, 83; Sultdn [brahim 
Jénpuri visits, 85. 

Kandhér, Dakhinf troops at, 176n. 

Kdngra=Négarkot (q.v.), 57. 

Kadnhd Satarsdl, Rajah of Jhaldwir, 
in revolt against Sultin Ahmad 
(a.D. 1413), 96, 97, 100 ; again rebels 
against Sultdn Ahmad (a.p. 1430), 
114, 115n., 125n. 

Kédnkariah, tank of, built by Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din, 147; buildings near, 
271. 

Kénthé Sarsdl, see Kdénhd Satarsal, 
115n. 

Kanth-kot, or Kambh-k6t (q.v.), 86n. 

Kéntird, infidels of, punished by 
Sultdn Ahmad, 105n. 

Kédnur, fort of, taken by Sultdn Ba- 
hddar, 368. 

Kénwah, the battle of, 262n., 276n., 
847n., 353n. 

Kaparbanj, twenty kos from Ahmad- 
aibdd, 143 and n.; battle between 
Sultdn Kutb-ud-din and Mahmid 
Khilji near, 144, 145n., 259, 260n. ; 
Sultdn Mahmiid Bigarha at, 175. 

Kapranj, otherwise called Mahmiid- 
nagar, Bahddar Khan at, 327. 

Kard Yusaf Turkomén, fled before 
Timur, 377 and n. 

karan, Rajah, Sdlankhi ruler of Gu- 
jarat, 27. 

Karan Dé, Réjah, a Béghélab ruler 
of Gujarat, 36; defeated by Musal- 
man army, 37; his wives and trea- 
sure sent to Dehli, 37; his daughter 
married to Khizr Khan, 37; and a 
wife to Sultan ’Ald-ud-din, 38. 

Kérath, or Kédrauth, Alaf Khén flees 
to, 220. 

Karchi, pass of, Sultdn Bahddar at, 
348, 349, 350. 

Kadreth, fort of, founded by Alp Khan 
Sanjar, 105; repaired by Sultdn 
Ahmad, and named Sultdndbdd, 
105. 

Kari, parganah of Gujarat, 270; re- 
venue from, LI. 

Karim Khusri, Malik, joins rebellion 
against Sultén Ahmad, 88. 

sas Gujarati armies pass through 

ghdt of, 278. 

Karmdtians, country of U’ch taken 
from, 34. 

Kéadrnah, Kérsah, Kérshah, for Kérath 
(q.v.), 220n. 

Kashmir, paper of, 4. 
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Kdsim ’Ali Sadr, envoy from Emperor 
daa to Sultdn Bahddar, 375, 
377. 

Kdsim Beg, in charge of Bharwj for 
Emperor Humdfitin, 892, 898n. 

Kasim, Shékh, Sultin Muzaffar seeks 
his blessing (a.b. 1407), 86. 

Kéathis, settle in Sdérath, 2n.; they 
overrun Gujarat, 38n. 

Kédthidwer, origin of the name, 2n.; 
old families of, 99n.; Sorath (q.v.) 
the Muhamadan name for, 2n. 

Katlagh, Moghals under, near Dehli, 
39n 


Katlagh Khédn, tutor of Sultdén Muha- 
mad Shah, 43n., 45; governor of 
the Dakhin, at Déogir, 43n. ; brings 
Hasan Gdngii into Western India, 
53n. ; is summoned to Dehli by Sul- 
tén Mahamad Shéh, 48 and n.; his 
brother Nizdm-ud-din fills his place 
at Dédgir, 48, 49n. ; proposes to sup- 
press revolt in Gujarat, 45, 46 and n. 

Kattywar, see Kathidwar. 

Keut Bardhi, Taghi the rebel at 
(a.v. 1846), 52. 

Kazilbdshes, embassy of, to Gujarat 
(a.v. 1511), 244 and n. 

Kenj, village near Mahmudébad, held 
in jdgir by Bahddar Khan, 301; 
battle with Moghals at, 898. 

Kerhiah, fort of, attacked by Dakhinis, 
178n. 

Khalf Hasan, adherent of Ahmad 
Wali, entitled Malik-ut-Tujjar (¢.v.), 
116n, 

Khalil Khén, son of Sultin Mahmud 
Bigarha and Rani Harbaf, born 
a.D. 1475, 289; brought up by 
Héns Baf, widow of Sultdn Muha- 
mad, 289; has charge of Sdrath 
and Junahgarh, 216; accompanies 
his father to Nandarbdr, 228; re- 
turns to Barddah, 226; learns the 
Kurdén by heart for his father’s 
benefit, 281; his daughter married 
to ’A’dil Khdn Faruki U., 225n.; 
kingdom of Gujardt promised to 
Khalil, 2883; his father’s dying 
advice, 227; succeeds his father 
at ae under title of Sultdn 

fuzaffar IL. (¢.v.), 289, 248; his 
succession disputed, 295. 

Khalsah, signification of, 177n. 

Khambay, Sultén Mabmiid. Bigarha 
at, 206. 

Khén Azim, title of Malik Mahmud, 
102; Tdéj Khan s0 called, 828n. 

Khdn ’Azam A'saf Khdn, see A’saf 
Khén. 
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Khén Jahdn, son of Sultin Ahmad 
Bahmani, sent against the Gn- 
jarati army, 115 and n.; goes to 
assist Malik-ut-Tujjdr at Mahaim, 
117. 

Khén Jahén (= Malik Mo’ghis), assists 
his son, Mahmifd Khilji, in usurpa- 
tion of Mdlwah, 122. 

Khan Jahan, in battle near Kaparbanj, 
144.° 

Khén Jahan, title given to Réd Man- 
dalik, 193. 

Khdn Jahdn, kétwaél of Ahmaddbad, 
under Muzaffar I1., 290, 314s. 

Khan Jahén Naib Bakhtiar, title of 
Malik Mukbil (¢.r.), 42. 

Khén Jit, Héiji Muhamad Khuods- 
wand Khin (q.v.) so called, 313 ; also 
a noble of Sultdn Bahddar,399 ; and 
Afzal Khan so called, 451. 

Khdn Khdndn, Khurram Khan (g.v.) 
so entitled, 329. 

Khan Sarwar, -Ahmad Khan takes 
counsel near reservoir of, 86. 

are pass of, near Khandésh 


Khdnazdds, their position in Indian 
courts, 228n. 

Khandhdr (or Gandhdr), a port of Gu- 
jarat, 9. 

Khéndésh, sarkérs of Malhir and 
Nandarbdr united to, 20. See also 
A’sfr and Burhdénpur. 

Khdnha Rdjah, title of Ikhtidr Khan 
(g.v.), 890. 

Khén-ji Jdlori, Malik, father of Ghaz- 
navi Khin, 15; causes restoration 
of Naégor, 15. 

Khdnpir Bénkdnir, on the Mahindri, 
Sultdén Kutb-ud-din oncamps at, 
against Mahmud Khiljy, 137, 148; 
Sultén Bahddar at, 346; the ford 
of, 380, 331n. 

Khédnts, caste of, 35n.; dwelling in 
Girnfr hills, 181. 

Khari-kot or Khart-pattan (= Gheria), 
port of the Europeans, tributary to 
Gujardt, 18 and n. 

Kharéd, Sultén Bahddar at, 361, 362. 

Khadstah Khédl Sultdni, title of Malik 
Sidd, 207 and n. 

Khdsiah-khéls, Malik Jif chief of, 
400; one of them made Ikhtigr-ul- 
Mulk, 438 and n. 

Khatid Dédrah, Rajah of Siréhi, seeks 
aid of Sultén Kutb-ud-din at Abi, 
149; who restores to him the fort 
of Abu, 151. 

Khatndl Ma’mirdbdd, a parganah of 
Gujarat, revenue of, 10. 
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Khatté, a village near Ndgor, Shékh 

ae Badbdé) Ishak buried there, 90n., 

Khém (or Bhim) Rdj, a Chéwarah ruler 
‘of Gujardt, 26 and n. 

Khengdn, son of Jaya Singh, Rajah of 
Girndr, 98n. 

Khéngér, Rajah of Kachh, waits on 
Sultén Muhamad Shah, 42, 55n.: 
probably Mandalik Rado of Girndr, 
55 and n., Sultin Muhamad’s cam- 
paign against, 54, 55 and n.; he is 
taken prisoner, 55 and n., 56. 

Khiljipér, Malik Aidz retires on, 

n 


Khirdli, pasganah in Pattan sarkar, 
revenue from, Ll. 

Khitdb, Malik, son of Léwan, an 
attendant of ’A’lam Khan, kills 
Jarji, 423. 

Khizr Khédn, son of Sultdn'Aldé-ud-din, 
is confined in fort of Gwédlidr, 39. 
Khizr Khdn, defeats Ikbél Khan (a.p. 
1405), 83; ruler of Dehli, marches 
to relief of Nagor (a.p. 1416), 100n. 

Khizr Khdn, Asad-ul-Mulk, sent to 
I’dar with reinforcements, 267; 
killed in battle with Rdné Sdnkd 
(A.D. 1520), 269. 

Khizr, Mahk, exacts tribute from 
Rdéos of I’dar, Baégar, and Sirdhf, 
192n. 

Khékkatah, village on coast of Diu, 
Sultén Bahddar encamped at, 395. 
Khuddbandah Khdn, for Khuddwand 

Khan (q.v.), 201 

Khuddiagdn-1-Halim, Sultin Mahmud 
Bigarha so called, 227n. 

Khuddiagan-t-Karim, Sultén Muha- 
mad known as, 181n. 

Khuddtagdén-t-Maghfiér, Sultén Ahmad 
known as, 128n. 

Khuddtagdn-t-Shahid, Sultdén Muha- 
mad Shah so called, 82. 

Khuddéwand Khdn, commands army 
against Kambh-kot (a.p. 1407), 86. 

Khuddwand Khdn, father-in-law of 
Sultdn Muhamad, known as Malik 
Tlim, 169, 236 and n.; builds "Ilfm- 
pur, 286; his masjid there, 131 ; his 
advice at siege of Junahgarh, 191 
and n.; governor of Ahmaddbdd, 
201n.; conspires to raise Abmad 
Khan to throne of Mahmifd Bigarha, 
201 and n., 237n.; imprisoned for 
his son (a.p. 1481), 207 ; his charac- 
teristics, 236, 237n.; valued by 
Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha, 237 and 
n.; story of him and Fateh Khan, 
169 and n. 
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Khudéwand Khdn, wazir of Sultén 
Muzaffar II. and Sikandar, by name 
Haji Muhamad, 812; called also 
Khan Jiu, 818; present at siege of 
Mandi, 257; confirmed as wazir by 
Sultdn Sikandar (a.p. 1526), 313; 
refuses to acknowledge Mahmud 
Shah I7., 312; sends news from 
Gujardt to Bahdédar Khan, 828; re- 
ceives Bahddar Shah at Muhamad- 
ibid (a.p. 1526), 382. 

Khuddwand Khan, wazir of Sultdn 
Bahddar, sent against Bagar (a.p. 
1531), 346; takes part in an expe- 
dition to Ujain, 357; ordered to 
Chitér (a.p. 1583), 369. 

Khuddwand Khdn, brothor of A’‘saf 
Khan, made diwén-t-kul to Mahmiid 
IIL, 487 and n. 

Khuddwand Khdn Pdéthari, in con- 
federacy with Nizim-ul-Malk, 340 ; 
submits to Sultdn Bahddar, 342; 
defeated at Burhdnpur (a.p. 1530), 
345. 

Khudéwand Khdén Rimi, TImdd-ul- 
Mulk Malik Jitu sent to him at 
Strat, 435; and by him put to a 
cruel death (a.p. 1545), 486 and n. 

Khurdsdn, Mabmiuid Ghazni king of, 
29, 30; Husén Mirza Béfkrah Sul- 
tin of, 168. 

Khurdsén Khédn, escorts the Persian 
envoy from Ahmadabad, 247. 

Khurram khdn, his letter to Bahddar 
Khan, 320; joins Bahddar Khéan 

A.D. 1526), 327; entitled Khan 
andn, 829; his son created Nizdm 
Khan, 829; pursues Ishak in rebel- 
lion, 337; present at taking of 
Mandu, 352; sent against Man Singh 
(a.D. 1581), 353. 

Khushhél Bég, one of the Emperor 
Humdéitin’s Guards, béfriends 
Bachhii the minstrel, 389. 

Khush- Kadam, entitled Muhtas Khan, 
243. 

Khush-Kadam (Imdd-ul-Mulk), origi- 
nally slave of Bibi Rani, 312; at 
Ahmadnagar with reinforcements 
against Rand Sdnkd, 271; advances 
the interests of Sikandar Khdn, 
808; alienated from Sultdn Sikan- 
dar, 808; cause of this change of 
feeling, 312; plots against Syltdn 
Sikandar, 314; and attempts his life, 
309n.; finally murders the Sultan, 
809 and n., $11, 828n.; sets Nasir 
Khan on the throne as Mahmid 
Shah, 312; offends the amirs and 
soldiers, 318; seeks assistance from 
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Khush- Kadam—cont. 

Emperor Babar and others against 
Bahddar Khan, 818, 819n.; his 
movements against Bahddar Khan, 
827 and n., 328, 330, 831n.; in- 
trigues with Latif Khan, 330; aban- 
dons Nasir Khan (a.p. 1526), 330; 
refuses to flee from Bahadar Shah, 
831: his house looted, he is im- 
prisoned, 382; and executed, 333; 
his power in the palace, 310 and n. ; 
his confederates in the murder of 
Sultan Sikandar, 382, 333 and xn, 
334 and n. 

Khusri Khan, favourite of Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, 40, 41; his career, 41 
and n.; kills Sultdn Kutb-ud-din 
and seizes the throne with the title 
of Nasir-ud-din, 41; his end, 41; 
his brother (or uncle) Hissim-ud-din 
Nazim in Gujarat, 40. 

Khusri Dehlawi, Amir, his poem 
‘'Ashikah,” 38. 

Khuzan Khén, intimate companion of 
Sultsin Muzaffar IT., 280. 

Khwajah ’Abd Ullah-ul-’ Azizi, his suc- 
cessor, 441. 

Khwdjah ’Abd-ul-Wahid, descendant 
of Khwajah 'Abd Ullab-ul-’Azizi, in 
reign of Mahmud IIIZ., 441. 

Khwdjah Jahén, eunuch of Sultdn 
Mahmiid Khiljf, dethrones Sultdn 
Mahmud (of Malwah) in favour of 
his younger brother Muhamad, 244; 
killed in battle (ctr. 1511), 248. 

Khwdjdh Jahén, defoated in Burhdn- 
pir, 345; his city Parindah de- 
stroyed by Malik Amin (a.p. 1530), 
345. 

Khwadjah Khusri, a couplet of, quoted, 
33 


Khwdjah Mantk, son of Jalal, 331. 

Khwajah Muhamad, entitled Hisim-ul- 
Mulk, conspires against Malik Sha’- 
bin and Sultdén Mahmud Bigarha, 
168; escapes to Pattan, 165. 

Kirdiah-t-bar-kashi, “ porterage dues,” 
8 and n. 

Kirdiah-i-dakdkin, rents of shops, at 
Ahmadabad, 8. 

Kishnd, a Rajput of Gharhali, assists 
Sultin Mahmud Khiljf in flight to 
Gujarat, 254. 

Kiwdm-ud-din, left in charge of Dé6- 
gir, 51 and n; driven to Dhar, 54. 
Kiwdm-ul-Mulk, title of Said ’Ald- 
ullah (q.".), 183 ; also Malik Strang 

(g.v.) known as, 171. 
“bhi, Malik, a Bréhman, rises to 
power under Sultén Mabmiud Bi- 
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Kobi, Malik—cont. 
garha, 297; intercedes for Bhim, 
Rajah of I’dar, 249; becomes 
minister of Muzaffar IL, 249 and a.; 
his disregard for the Sultdén, 295; 
intrigues against Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
265n., 296; beats to death Ahmad 
Khan Tahi, 296; is plundered, and 
put to death by Muzaffar I., 171n.. 
297. 

KAéhd, village held in jdgir by Bahd- 
dar Khan, 801. 

Koja, for Koklia (g.v.), 18n. 

AGkan, sarkars in, possessed by Euro- 
peans, 21. 

Koklia (? Cochin), port of the Euro- 
peans, tributary to Gujardt, 18 
and n. 

Kolis and Rajputs anciently possessed 
Gujarét, 24, 35n.; rebellion of, at 
Asawal (a.p. 1410), 86; attack 
Sultin Mahmid Khiljf retreating 
from Kaparbanj (A.D. 1451), 145n.; 
rout a Gujarati army (a.D. 1526), 
408 ; attempt to rescue Sultdn Mah- 
mid Khilji (a.p. 1531), 353 and n.; 
betray fort of Chdémpdnir to the 
Emperor Humiitin (4.p. 1535), 391 ; 
branded on the arm under Sultdn 
Mahmiid ITI. (cir. 1545), 439, 

Koliwérah, Sultén Ahmad campaigns 
in (a.D. 1438), 120. 

Koémbhd, Rana of Chitdér, son of Rang 
Mokal, reinstates Shams Khan in 
Nagor, 148n.; disputing, he attacks 
Shams Khan in Nagor, 148 and n.; 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din’s campai 
against, 149; he is defeated in 
battle near Kombhdlmir, 1492, 
150; submits to the Sultdn (a.p, 
1456), 150; joint expedition of 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din and Mahmud 
Khiljf against him, 150; desperate 
battle near Chitdér, 151; besieged, 
and submits to Sultdn Kutb-ud-din 
(a.D. 1457), 151; again attacks 
Nagor, 151; but withdraws on ap- 
proach of Gujardti army, 152 and 
n.; Sultdn Kutb-ud-din’s third cam- 
paign against, 162n., 153; the Rand 
built thirty-two fortresses, 149n. 

Kombha Gohil, entitled Raf Radin 
(a.p. 1526), 329. 

Kombhdlnir, built by Rind Kombha, 
149n.; battle near (a.p. 1456), 149 
and n.; place besieged by Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din, 150; who ravages 
territories of, 151; again besieged 
by Sultdn Kutb-ud-din (a.p. 1458), 
152n, 
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K6rindr, a port of Sérath, 10; Sultén 
Bahddar at, 337. 

Kot, village of, Sultén Mabmiud II. 
escapes to, 418. 

Aoth Pdlid, parganah of, 418. 

Kothrah, in parganah of Sénouli, Sul- 
tin Muhamad retires on, 130 and n. 

Kuchak, Sultén Bahddar'’s famous 
horse, 378. 

Kulah, parganah in Bharij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 

Kulbargah, in the Dakhin, capital of 
the Baéhmanf dynasty, 58n.; occa- 
pied for Sult4n Muhamad, 650; 
Kanha of Jhaldwdr at, 115; Ahmad 
Wali flees from, 116n.; Sultdn Ah- 
mad Bahmani withdraws to, 118. 

Kunwar Pél, Sdélankhi ruler of Guja- 
rat, 27. 

Kunwar Pél, ancestor of Sadhdran 
(g.v.), 67. 

Kunwari, ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 
67. 

Kur-bé&gi, “keeper of the armoury,” 
184 


n. 

Kur@h Khan, wakil of Sultén Mah- 
mid Khiljf to Bahddar Shéh, 349. 

Kutb, R&{ of Mahdim, 116 and n. 

Kutb ’A’lam, Saint, visited by Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din at Batoh, 157n. 

Kutb Khdn, title of Malik ’A’lam 
Shah (q.v.), 225. 

Kuti Khén, son of Malik La’zi, en- 
titled Ikbdél Khan (a.p. 1526), 829. 
Kutb Khdn, relation of Sultdn Bahldl, 
flying from Huméitin, takes refuge 
with Sultén Bahddar (a.p. 1531), 

847 and n. 

Kuth, Maltk, entitled °Azd-ul-Mulk 
(a.D. 1611), 248. 

Kutb Shah, of Golkondah, pays tribute 
to Gujarat, 19. 

Kutb-ud-din Aibak, deputy of Mwiiz- 
ud-din, his expedition against Bhim 
Dé6 of Nahrwélah, 85. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubdrak Shdh, son of 
Sultdn ’Ald-ud-din, placed on the 
throne of Dehli, 40; murdered A.p. 
1320, 41. 

Kutb-ud-din, Sultdn, eldest son of 
Sultén Muhamad, ascends the 
throne of Gujarét (a.p. 1451), 185 
and n.; encamps at Khénptr Ban- 
kdnir, against Mahmud Khilji, 137, 
148 ; encouraged against Mahmiid 
Khiljf by Said Burhdn-ud-din, 187 
and n., et seg.; is sped on his expe- 
dition by Shah ’A‘lam, 142; battle 
with Mahmiid Khiljf near Kapar- 
banj, 144, 145n.; plunder of Guja- 
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| Kutb-ud-din, Sultén—cont 


ratf treasury, 259, 260n. ; he offends 
Shéh ’A’lam (a.D. 1451), 146; op- 
poses Mahmiid Khiljf in Nagor, 
148 and n.; assists Shams Khan of 
Nagor, 149; treaty of peace with 
Sultdn Mahmiid Khiljf, 145n., 146n.; 
his punitive campaign against Rand 
Koémbhé, 149; sends a force against 
fort of A’bii, 149 and n.; defeats 
Rajah of Sirdhf, 149n.; treaty of 
peace with Sult4n Mahmud Khilji, 
150 and n.; his joint expedition, 
with Mahmiid Khiljf, against Rand 
Koémbhéd, 150; restores fort of A’ bu 
to Khatid Dédrah, 151; starts an- 
other campaign against Rand Kom- 
bha, 1562 and n.; campaign against 
Sirdhi and Ran& Kombhé, 152n., 
158; visits Saint Kutb ’A’lam at 
Batoh, 157n.; dies a.p. 1459, 153 
and n.; his death caused by the 
sword which Shah ’A'lam gave him, 
142, 157; various accounts of his 
death, 157 and n., 158 and n.; his 
burial-place, 158n.; his character, 
158n.; his dislike of Fateh Khfn 
and conduct towards him, 158 et 
seg.; his ill-feeling against Shah 
*A'lam, 155, 156; story of him and 
the wood-cutter, 157; his buildings, 
147 and n.; completes the mauso- 
leum of Shékh Ahmad Ganjbakhsh 
at Sarkhéj, 91n. 

Kutb-ul-A’am, surname of Shékh 
Burhan (q.v.), 128n. 

Kutb-ul-Mulk, escorts Mirza Ibréihim 
Khéan into Ahmadabad, 244. 

Kutlagh Khan, Naésir-ul-Mulk so en- 
titled, 829. 


L. 


Ladd Khdn, son of Mukbil Khan, his 
surveillance of Mahmud III., 407; 
intrigues with him, 407 ; is executed, 


408. 

Lddan Khdn Khilji, Malik, born in 
village of Bands, in parganah of 
Sultdnptir, 225; raler in Burhan- 
pur, 224, 225 and n.; receives title 
of Khan Jahan, and the village of 
Bands, 225; is reconciled with 
Hisém-ud-din, 224, 225 and n.; ap- 
pointed to office under ’A’dil Khan 
Il. of A’sfr, 225. 
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Léhari (in Sind), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Leékampir, village near Kalp{, battle 
at, 867. 

Lakham Bdi, daughter of a Gohil 
Rajput, wife of Muzaffar II., and 
mother of Bahddar Khén, 800. 

Lakhman Sén, brother of Silhadi R4j- 

ut, holds Raisin against Sultdn 

idar, 360; present at siege of 
Rafefo, 868; his death (ap. 1532), 
865n. 

Lakhétah gate of Chitér, 871. 

Lakhi Mul Dé, descendant of Bhim 
Dé6, last Sdlankhf ruler of Guja- 
rat, ‘97 : leaves no son fit to rule, 
86 and n. 

see Sones attacked by Safdar Khan, 


Lal 1 Khan, Malik La’zi so entitled, 


a ar Khédn, son of Kadir Shah of 
andu, sent by Bahddar Shah in 
pursuit of Moghal army, 418; killed 
with Sultén Bahddar at Div (a.p. 
15387), 896, 897. 

Latif Bariwdl, Malik, his son made 
Sharzah Khan, 829. 

Latif Khan, Prince, brother of Sultdén 
Ahmad, sent against rebels, 96, 97 
and n. 

Latif Khdén, son of Muzaffar IT. and 

Ra BA, 226, 8300; removes to Ba- 

6dah from fear of Sikandar Khan, 
280 ; ; in rebellion against his bro- 
ther Sultdn Sikandar, 308; solicits 
support of Téj Khan at Dhandi- 
kah, 826, 827n.; "Imdd-ul-Mulk 
intrigues with, 330; he is joined by 
nobles in revolt, 384 and n.; Bahd- 
dar Shéh’s expedition against, 834; 
he is wounded and taken prisoner 
near Sultdnptir, 335 and n.; dies at 
Murgh-dirah (a.pD. 1527), 835. 

Latif, Malik, entitled Sharzah Khan 
(q.v. ds A.D. 1526, 808. 

Latif-ul-Mulk, surnamed Soundhd, 
Muzaffar I.’s clemency to, 288. 

Latif-ul-Mulk, his intrigues against 
Daridf Khan, 412, 413. 

Léwan, his son Malik Khitéb (q.v.), 
428. 

La'zi, Malik, created Lal Khan, 329. 

Lobd, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Lédi, tribe of Afghdns, 454. 

Lédi dynasty, ’A’lam Khén causes 
overthrow cf, 277. 

Léhénah, 


revenue from, 14. 


parganah i in Gédhrah sarkdr, 
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Lénéwérah, mountains of, 220; Gris- 
tea, chiefs reduced by Mahméad IIL, 


Lat “allah, his son Malik Yusuf (g.v.), 
Latflah son of Malik Allahiah, 


M. 


Maddmi, explanation of, 1On. 

Madan, or n (q.v. ) 

Madhépir, village in parganah of 
Manglér, Hindi superstition at, 
197 and n. 

Madrat Kdlbani (or Kédlpi), port of 
the Europeans, tributary to Guja- 
rat, 18 and a. 

Mahdbalah defile, storming of, by 
Sultin Mahmiid Bigarha, 184, 
185n. 

Mahdim (=Bombay, g.v.), in Sérath, 
17; invaded by Malik-nt-Tujjér, 
115n., 116 and n., 125n.; retaken 
from Malik- ut-Tujjér by Zafar 
Khan, 118; attacked by officer of 
Bahddar Gilénf, 218n.; Sultdén 
Mahmtid Bigarha’s expedition to, 
222. 

Mahdn, Malhk, called from Dehli to 
Dédgir by Sultién Muhamad, 54. 

Méhan Radi, a singer, 411n. 

Mahdi, The, his coming, 240n. 

Mahér, Man Singh chieftain of hills 
of, 47. 

Mahésar, on the Narbadah, Sultdén 
Hoshang at, 86x. ; besieged by Sul- 
tin Ahmad, 106. 

Mahindri, ford of Khdnpir on, 330, 
331n.; Moghals in flight drowned 
in, 894; Darid Khan encamped 
near, 409 ; Grassiah chiefs on, re- 
duced by Mahmud II., 439. 

Mahipat Rdnd, a Rajput related to 
Muzaffar IL, ‘800. 

MéhkrG, a parganah of Gujarit, 
revenue of, 10 and n. 

Mahmid, Kdzt, son of Kézf Jé-bulan- 
dah of Birpur, at siege of Chitér, 
388; his death (a.p. 1535), 883. 

Mahmid, Kédzi, chief of Kadzis of 
- Manglor, 897. 

Mahmud Khdn, son of Firéz Shéh, 
ascends throne of Dehif as Sultén 
Mahmiid (¢.v.), a.D. 1894, 76, 
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Mahmid Khan, son of Malik Méghis, | Mahmid Bigarha, Sultén—cont. 


poisons Ghazni Khén and seizes 
throne of Mdlwah, 50n.,121 and n. 
See Mahmiid Khilji, Sultan. 

Mahmid Khén, son of Latif Khin, 
grandson of Muzaffar II. and nephew 
of Bahddar Shah, born a.p. 1526, 
408, 406 and n.; confined at Bidwal 
by Muhamad Shdh his cousin, 408 ; 
brought to Ahmaddbdd, 404; aged 
eleven, he ascends the throne as 
Mabmifd III. (q¢.v.), 406. 

Mahmid, Malik, entitled Khin ’Azim, 
et as revolt of Nasir Khan, 
102 


Mahmid, Malik, his story of the 
siege of Mandi (a.p. 1518), 258. 

Mahmid, Sultdn, son of Sultén Mu- 
hamad, grandson of Sultdn Firdz 
Shah, 79; ascends throne of Dehli 
(a.D. 1894), 76 ; flees before Timur 
to Pattan(a.p. 1398), 79; seeks aid 
from Zafar Khan and from Md] wah, 
79 and n.; he goes to Kanauj, 80; 
besieged in Kananj by Ikbdl Khan, 
83; returns to power in Dehli, 83; 
defended by Sultdn Muzaffar, 85. 

Mahmid, Sultén, of Ghazni, invades 
Gujardt and takes Pattan (A.D. 
1025), 28; his conquest of Sdém- 
nit, and an unnamed fort, 28 and 
n., 83n.; appoints Dabishalim the 
Ascetic ruler of Sdmndt, 29, 30, 
38n.; conquers and takes prisoner 
the other Dadbishalim, 30, 31, 83n., 
84n.; and delivers him to his 
enemy, 82; destroys the idol of 
Sdémnat, 87; Sultdn Mahmid Bi- 
garha compared with, 169. 

Mahmid Bigarha, Sultan (see Fateh 
Khin), his account of his youth, 155; 
ascends the throne, A.D. 1459, 161 ; 
suppresses conspiracy, 163 ; reviews 
his army near Kaparbanj, 175; 
assists Nizém Shéh of the Dakhin 
against Mahmiid Khilji, 175; re- 
views his army at Thdlnir, 177; 
threatens to attack Mandu if Mah- 
mid Khiljf again invades the 
Dakhin, 178 and n.; collects arms 
for religious war, 178; his expedi- 
tion to Béwar, 178 and n., 179n. ; 
condemns to death Malik Haji and 
Malik Kalu, 179; expedition against 
Girngér and Jiinahgarh, 180 et seq. ; 
besieges Jtinahgarh, 184, 185; 
storming of the Mahdbalah defile, 
185 and n.; exacts tribute and pre- 
sents from Ra6 of Sdrath, 186 and 
n.; declines to invade Mélwah, 186 ; 


other expeditions into Sdrath, 187 
and n.; siege of Jinahgarh (a.p. 
1470), 187 and n., 189,191; capitu- 
lation of Girndr, 188; the building 
of Mustafdbdd, 189n., 191, 192n.; 
takes up his residence there, 191, 
195; appoints governor of Ahmad- 
abdd to suppress sedition during his 
absence, 192; confers jdgir and 
title on Rddé Mandalik, 189n., 193 
and n.; campaign in Sind, 198 and 
n.; another campaign in Sind, 195 
and n.; conquest of Jagat and Sdn- 
khodhdr, 195-98; naval mire 
ment off Sdnkhddhdr, 198 and n. 
builds mosque at Sénkhédhér, 198 ; 
naval action with Mdlabdri pirates, 
199 and n.; his return to Ahmad- 
aibdd, 200; lays waste country of 
Chdmpdnir, 200; founds Mahmdd- 
ibdd, 201, 212, conspiracy against 
him (a.p. 1480), 201-206; he tests 
the loyalty of his nobles; 205; his 
expedition against Chémpdnir, 207 
et seq., 210n.; founds a masjid near 
Chémpénir, 209n. ; takes the fort 
of Chaimpénir, 161, 168, 210; visits 
Mustafabdd, 216; and Ahmadabdd, 
216; gets redress for plundered 
merchants from Rdjah of Sirdhf, 
217 and n.; spends four years at 
Muhamaddbdd, 217 ; his expeditions 
against Bahddar Gilani at Ddbhdl, 
219 and n.; Alaf Khéan’s revolt 
against him, 220 and n.; he marches 
against I’dar and Bdgar, 220n.; his 
campaign against ’A’dil Khan Fd- 
ruki (a.D. 1499), 221 and n.; flees 
before Ahmad Khdn Bhairf at Dau- 
latdbdd, 221n.; prepares for cam- 
paign against Nasir-ud-din of M4l- 
wah, 221; but abandons it, 222; 
another conspiracy against, 222n. : : 
undertakes no military enterprise 
for seven years, 222; extends the 
walls of Ahmadébad, 91n.; cam- 
pa against Europeans (A.D. 
1507), 222 and n.; supports ’A’lam 
Khan, son of Hasan Khén, on 
throne of A’sir, 223, 226n. ; at 
Thalnir, settles the affairs of A’sir 
and Burhdnpir, 224, 225; his fare- 
well to the holy men of Pattan, 
226; visits tomb of Shékh Ahmad 
Khattd, and his own, 227; his death 
(A.D. 1511), 227 and n.; ’ buried at 
Sarkhéj, 91n. 

Stories illustrative of his charao- 
ter and times, 212 et seq. ; his enor- 
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Mahmid Bigarha, Sultda—cont. 
mous appetite, 162 and n.; story of 
him and the gardeners, 212 and n. ; 
story of him, the jeweller, and the 
Kazi, 214; story of him and Malik 
Sdrang, 171; story of him and Shékh 
Sirdj-ud-din, 171-74; his knowledge 
of religious matters, 174; converts 
to Islém Sdrang and his brother, 
288 ; his excellences, 161, 168; an 
instance of his strict justice, 180 ; 
his sympathy with the bereaved, 
200; the father of his people, 170; 
the companions of his youth, 228; 
his four sons, 238; he has his son 
A’bdé Khdn poisoned, 62, 289; he 
commits Khalil Khan to the care of 
Hans Bai, the Sultén’s step-mother, 
2389; Khalil Khdn learns the 
Kurén by heart for his father’s 
benefit, 281; his contemporaries, 
168; ‘A’lam Khdn takes refuge 
with, 277; his estimate of Khudé- 
wand Khan, 237 and n.; prosperous 
condition of Gujardt in his reign, 
167; compared with Sultén Mah- 
mid Ghaznavi, 169; signification 

. of Bigarha, 161 and n. 

Mahia I1., Sultdn, Nasir Khan, son 
of Sultdén Muzaffar II., placed on 
throne of Gujarat (a.p. 1526), 312, 
818; ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk’s endeavours to 
support, 828; abandoned on ap- 
proach of Bahddar Shdh, 380; he 
dies a.D. 1527, 835. 

Mahmid ITI., Sultén, Mahmiid Khan 
(g.v.), son of Latif Khan, placed on 
throne of Gujardt (a.p. 1537), 406; 
under strict surveillance, 407, 411; 
the intrigue of Léd Khan, 407; 
Darid Khén takes possession of 
him, 409; campaign against ‘Imdd- 
ul-Mulk Malik Jiu, 409; defeats 
Mubdrak Shah, 410; his waztr 
Darié Khan really rules Gujarat, 
410; Darid Khan's insolence, 415; 
neglected by Daridé Khan, 415; the 
Sultdn escapes to ’A’lam Khan, 416 ; 
battle with Darié Khdn at Dehtr, 
417, 418n.; the Sultdn is defeated, 
418; but marches on Ahmaddbidd, 
419; storms Chdmpdanir, 419; re- 
sides there, 420; creates the bird- 
catcher Jarji Muhdfiz Khan, 420; 
he puts to death Sultdn 'Ald-nd- 
din, 277n., 421; the nobles conspire 
against Jarjf, 422; and kill him 
(a.D. 1544), 428; the Sultdn attempts 
suicide at death of Jarji, 423; his 
palace blockaded by nobles, 422; 
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Mahmid LII., Sultén—cont. 
he loses his authority and is again 
under watch, 428; his nobles agree 
to blind him and divide the kiug- 
dom, 424; he escapes from confine- 
ment and regains power, 425; the 
plunder of 'A’lam Khan and Wajih- 
ul-Mulk, 427; his treatment of 
*A’lam Khan’s family, 431 ; summons 
‘Imdd-ul-Mulk to court, 432; Said 
"Arab Shdh’s mission to *Imdd-ul- 
Mulk, 438; marches against Daris 
Khan and ’A’lam Khén at Cham- 
panir, 433; his powerand authority 
re-established, 436 ; resides at Mah- 
muiddbéd, 487, 448; promotion of 
nobles, 437; offends his ministers, 
but apologises, 488; expels Gras- 
siahs from Gujarat, or reduces them 
to obedience, 99n., 489; purposes 
conquering Mélwah, 489; his palace 
and park at Mahmidabdd, 443; 
murdered by Burhan, 59, 445, 448 ; 
his principal ministers and nobles 
entrapped and killed, 450; buried 
in mausoleum of Sultén Mahmid 
Bigarha, 453 ; leaves no male issue, 
454; his character, 429; his cou- 
rage, 419; his jealousy, 437; his 
taste for low companions, 420, 446; 
his love of ae 443 ; his op- 
pression of Hindus, 439; has Raj- 
pute and Kolis branded on the arm, 
489; he institutes inquiry into re- 
sources of Gujardt, 167; his orga- 
nization of the army, 488; his per- 
sonal troops called Bdgh-mdr, 449, 
452; is a disciple of Safd ’A’lam, 
440; his celebration of the Prophet's 
birthday, 444; his bounties to the 
pious and poor, 441; his provision 
for travellers, 441; fires for the 
destitute, 442. 

Mahmid Bahmani, Sultdn, raler of the 
Dakhin, 169 and n.; revolt against, 
218; his Regents roused to action 
against Bahddar Gildnf, 219 and x. 

Mahmid Bargi, Malik, sent against 
rebels in Sérath, 102. 

Mahmid Gawdn (or Khwijah Jahdn), 
his history, 217n.; put to death 
(a.D. 1481), 217 and n., 219n. 

Mahmud Kahilji, Sultdn, son of Malik 
Moghis, and king of Mdlwah, 122; 
in campaign against Bahldl Lodi, 
122; besieged in Mandi by Sultan 
Cap 1438), 2 escapes from Mandi 

aD. 1 , 128; regains Sdrangpur, 
and defeats "Umar Khén, is 
124; assists Gang Dds of Ohémpé- 
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Mahmid, Khilji, Sultén—cont. 
nir against Sultdn Muhamad Gu- 
jardti, 180 and n.; intrigues with 
Shékh Kamdl for the kingdom of 
Gujardt, 181, 140 and n.; invades 
Gujardt, 182 and n., 135, 141, 186; 
reasons for his invasion of Gujarat, 
146n., 132n., 140n., 145; besieges 
Sultdnptr, 1385, 190n. ; intrigues for 
possession of fort of Bharuj, 136; 

lunders Barédah, 187; battle with 

ultén Kutb-ud-din near Kapar- 
banj, 144, 145n., 259, 260n. ; defeated, 
he is attacked by Bhfls and Kodlis, 
145n.; campaign against Ndgor, 
148 and n.; Mujahid Khan from 
Nagor takes refuge with him, 148; 
treaty of peace with Sultdn Kutb- 
ud-din, 145n., 146n.; his joint expe- 
dition, with Sultdn Kutb-ud-din, 
against Rind Kombhé, 150 and n. ; 
acquires Mandisér from the Rand, 
151 and n.; marches upon Chitér, 
162n.; invades the Dakhin, 175; 
besieges Nizém Shah in Bidar, 176 
and n.; returning to Mélwah before 
Sultén Mahmuid Bigarha, gets into 
difficulties in Gondwanah, 176 and n.; 
again invades the Dakhin, 177 
and n.; again retreats before Mah- 
mud Bigarha, 178 and n.; who 
threatens to attack Mandu, if again 
invaded, 178 and n.; his expedition 
to Dlichptir, 178n.; dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by his son Ghids-ud-din 
(a.D. 1469), 186. 

Mahmid Khilji, Sultén, son of Nasir- 
ud-din, and king of Mdlwah, rebel- 
lion against, 244, 245n.; gives all 
power to Médinf Rao, 247 andn., 248 ; 
campaign in Chandéri, 250; defeats 
and pensions his brother Sahib Khan, 
252n.; his flight from Médini R&éd 
to Muzaffar IL, 254; Muzaffar II. 
restores Mandi to, 269, 290; he 
gives to Muzaffar IL the sword- 
belt of Sultdén Kutb-ud-din, 260; 
entertains Sultén Muzaffar II. at 
Mandi, 260; in expedition to Gé- 
grin is taken prisoner by Rdnd 
Sdinké, 263, 264 ; who restores him 
to Mandi, 264 and n.; at siege of 
Mandisér, 273-75; regains his son 
from Rand Sdnkd, 275; plunders 
territories of Rand of Chitdér, 848 
and n.; his hostility to Silhadi and 
Sikandar Khédn, 348n., 349; con- 
fronted by Ratanf Chand at Ujain, 
849; sends wakils to Bahddar Shah, 
349; state of affairs between him 
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Mahmid Khilji, Sultén—cont. 
and Bahddar Shah, $49n.; avoids 
meeting Sultin Bahddar, 350 ; capi- 
tulates to the Sultdn, 852, 363n. ; 
sent a prisoner to Gujarat,is killed at 
Dahod, 353 and n. ; his women, 260; 
his seven sins, 362; their fate, 
353 and n.; his golden girdle and 
jewelled crown given as tribute to 
Sultén Bahddar from Rédnd of 
Chitér, 872. 

Mahmid Koretshi, Malik, his distin- 
guished son ‘Abd-ul-Latif (q.v.), 
281 and n. 

Mahmid Samarkandi, Maulénd, a poet 
called Fazili, captured by pirates, 
195 and n.; his troubles, 196; 
avenged by Sultén Mahmiid Bi- 
garha (a.p. 1478), 199. 

Mahmid Sidtish, Mulld, calligrapher, 
honoured by Muzaffar II., 288n. 

Mahmiddbdd, founded by Sultén Mab- 
mud Bigarha, 201; Bahddar Shdh 
receives homage at, 830; battle with 
Moghals at Kénj near,398 ; Mahmiid 
IIL. resides at, 437, 448; palace and 
park of Mahmiid III. at, 443; as- 
sembly of nobles at, on death of 
Mahmiid ITI., 454; Safd Mubdrak 
resides at, 201 and n.; revenue from 


rganah of, 9. 

Mahmidi, value of es cent. ), 16n. 

Mahmidnagar (i.e. Kapranj), Bahdédar 
Khan at, 327. 

Mahmidpir, Sultén Bahddar encamps 
at, 351 and n.; revenues from, 9. 
Mahsi, ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 68. 
Mahtdb Khdn, son of Sultdn Muzaffar, 

in battle near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Méhir, taken by ’Imdd-ul-Mulk Gd- 
wélf, 8342; retaken by Dakhini con- 
federacy, 340n. 

Mahwah, a port in Sérath, 9. 

Maimin, city of (otherwise Kdrath), 
Alaf Khan flees to, 220. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, nickname of Zin Ban- 
dah, 48 and n. 

Miajhari, for Patari (qg.v.), 409n. 

Majlis Girdni, Darid Khdn Husén 
(g.v.) so entitled, 407. 

Makbul, Malkk, a converted Hindu, 
deputy wazir to Sultén Muhamad 
Toghlak, 56n., 48n., 47n.; sent 
against insurgents, 47 and n.; exe- 
cutes amirdn-t-sadah of Bharij 
(a.D. 1846), 47; sent as adminis- 
trator to Dehli, 56 and n.; joins 
Firdéz Shéh’s party, 56n. 

Makbildbdd, parganah in Bharij sar- 
kdr, revenue from, 138, 
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Makhdim -i - Jahdnidn, a Bukhari | Mdlwah—cont. 


saint, 70 and n.; bestows Gujarat 
on Zafar Khan (Tank dynasty), 71 
and n., 137. 

Makhdumat Jehdn (?), country of Sind 
belonging to her, 195n. 

Makinah (? Malinda, Manilla), port of 
the Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Makkah, Sultin Mahmud Bigarha 
prepares for pilgrimage to, 205; 
Sultdn Bahddar sends his women 
and treasure to, 437. 

Madikeni, village, Sultén Ahmad founds 
fort at, 105. 

Makrdna (Makrdn), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 
Mékré, Sultan Hoshang at, 101. 
Maki, officer of the Rand, evacuates 
Mandisor, 368. 
Mdlabdri pirates, Sultin Mahmdd 
Bigarha’s naval action with, 199 
and n. 

Malacca=Maldkhah (q.v.), 18, 192. 

Maldd, village seven kés from Ahmad- 
dbad, Gujarati army at (a.p. 1520), 
270, 271. 

Maldkhah (Malacca), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujardt, 18, 

On 


19n. 
Mal-dii (Maldives), port of the Euro- 
eans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 
alhir, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7. 

Malibdr, port of the Europeans, tri- 

butary to Gujarat, 18. 

Malik Rajah, see Rajah Malik. 

Mattk-ul-’ Ulemd, negotiated treaty on 
behalf of Sultdn Mahmtid Khilji, 
150n. 

Malik-ut-Tujyér, Malik Hasan (q.v.) 
so called, 116 and n. 

Malkat, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18. 

Malli Khdn, vicegerent in Dehli, 
78n. . 

Mallé Khan, from Mandi, enters Mu- 
zaffar Il.’s service, 358n.; Sultan 
Bahddar gives him Sardngpur, 358, 
418; at siege of Chitor, 371; 
Malik Jif (‘Imdd-ul-Mulk) obtains 
for him royal rights and title of 
Kadir Shah (q.v.), 414, 899, 858n. 

Maltah, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18, 19n. 

Médlwah, Gujaréti salt exported to, 
4; ’Aaiz Himdr appointed governor 
of, 43andn.; Malik Mugh, governor 
of, 50n., 53n.; Pathdn power in, 
shaken, 53n.; Sultén Mahmdd seeks 
aid from, 79; Alp Khan (after- 
wards Sultdén Hoshang), ruler of, 79 


and n., 84n.; Sultdn Muzaffar’s incur- 
sion into, 84; Musa Khan assumes 
authority over, but is expelled, 85 
and n.; Alp Khan restored to 
power in (a.p. 1407), 85 and n.; 
Sultin Ahmad’s expedition against 
(a.D. 1416), 99, 102-104; Sultan 
Ahmad’s campaign in (4.D. 1422), 
106; Mahmid Khilji ruler of, 
122; again invaded by Sultdn 
Ahmad of Gujardt (a.p. 1437), 122, 
125n. ; Sultdn Ghids-nd-din succeeds 
Mahmid Khilji on the throne of 
(a.D. 1469), 186, 169; Sultdn Nasir- 
ud-din kills his father and ascends 
the throne of, 221 and an., 356n.; 
Sultén Mahmud, son of Nasir-ud- 
din, king of, 244; rise of power 
of Hinds in, under Médini Rao, 
247n., 248, 250n., 254n.; Sultan Mn- 
zaffar IL’s expedition to restore 
Islim in (a.p. 1512), 248, 250; 
amirs of, take refuge with Muzaffar 
IL. from Médinf R&6 (av. 1517), 
253; Chdnd Khén makes mischief 
in, 8326n.; Sultén Bahddar’s conquest 
of (a.D. 1531), 350, 3583; Moghals 
driven out of e 1535), 394; 
Malli Khan, ruler of (as Kadir 
Shah) under Sultdn Bahddar, 358n., 
399, 410, 418; Sultdén Mahmidd IL 
purposes conquering, 439. See also 
Mandi. 

Mdl-weli, port of the Europeans, tri- 
butary to Gujarat, 18. 

Mambé=Bombay (q.v.), 18, 20. See 
also Mahdim. 

Man Jit, son of Darid Khan, wounded 
in battle near Bir, 373. 

Man Mahésh, citadel of Champdnir so 
called, 212n. 

Man Pal, ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v-); 
6 


7. 

Man Singh, chief of the hills of Salér 
and Maher, 47. 

Médn Singh, Rajah of Gwalidr, 343. 

Man Singh, Rajah of Jhdldéwar, his 
revolt, 853; he kills Shah Jid, 353. 

Mand Khén,a son of Toéghlak Khan 
60 entitled, 380. . 

Mandal, village of, sacked by Mén 
Singh, 353. 

Ma and Tirt, Rand of, slays 
rebels seeking protection, 53; is 
rewarded, and comes to Court, 53; 
Sultdn Muhamad there to settle the 
country, 55. 

Mandal-gark, dependency of Rang of 
Chitér, 77n. 
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Mandalik, Réé, of Sérath, called also 
Ambar or Hambar, 193n.; offends 
Sultdén Mahmifd Bigarha, 180; who 
leads expedition against, 181, 184; 
and receives his submission, 185, 
186n. ; again purchases peace, 186 
and n.; expostulates with Sultsn 
Mahmiid Bigarha, 187; besieged in 
Jiinahgarh, 187 and n.; capitulates 
to Sultén Mahmud Bigarha, 189 
and n.; wrongs his wazir, 189; is 
betrayed by him, 190; his conver- 
sion to Islfm, 189 and n., 190; Sul- 
tén Mahmifd Bigarha confers jdgir 
and title on, 189n., 193 and n.; his 
burial-place, 190n. ; his descendants, 
198n. 

ss ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 
6 


Mandé6, amirdn-t-sadah from, join 
rebellion at Dédgir, 49. 

Mandisér, fort of, built by Sultdn 
Hoshang of Mandi, its strength, 
278; Sultin Mahmdd Khilji at, 
150; made over to Sultén Mahmud 
Khilji, 151 and n., 162n.; siege of, 
278-75; Malik Aidz attacked at, 
235; reduced by ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
368; wakils from Rand of Chitor at, 
370. 

Mandi, capital of Mdlwah, 169; cele- 
brated fortress of, built by Alp 
Khan, 79n.; Zafar Khdn’s campaign 
against, 77 and n.; Alp Khan re- 
gains power in, 85 andn.; besieged 
by Sultdén Ahmad (a.p. 1422), 106 
and n., 107; again besieged by him 
(a.D. 1487-88), 122; rebels in, be- 
sieged by Sultdn Mahmud Khiljf, 
244 action near (a.p. 1518), 252 
and n.; besieged by Muzaffar II. 
(a.D. 1518), 256 ; storming and fall of 
(a.D. 1518), 258n. ; Sultén Mahmud 
Khiljf entertains Muzaffar II. at, 
260; royal servants carried hither 
by Ikbal Khan restored, 386 ; Shar- 
zah Khan governor of (cir. 1581), 
348n.; taken by Sultdn Bahddar 
(a.D. 1581), 351, 352n.; matériel 
stored at, for siege of Chitér, 369 ; 
invested by Emperor Humditin (a.p. 
1535), 887; taken by treachery, 
888; general massacre at (A.D. 
1685), 888. See also Malwah. 

Mangalir—Manglor (9.0). 

sa ial a port in Sdérath, 9; perga- 
nah of, 197; Sultén Bahddar at, 

Poet uae 
angrol=Manglor (q.v.). 

Mansk-brej Pass, aan 11]6n. 
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Manik Chék, origin of, 91n. See 
Ahmadébdad. 

Méanjhi, Shékh, see Muhamad, Shékh. 

Manéwar Khdn, Suliman so entitled, 
329.. 

Manowar-ul-Mulk, title of Said Jaldl 
Bukhdri (g.v.), 286, 891. 

Mansabdérs, explanation of, 28n. 

Manstrah, ruled by Arab princes, 
406n. 

Méolah, Siirapal, a robber chief of, 
25 


n. 

Marathas, entered Sdérath from the 
east, 2n. 

Mari, for Bawar (q.v.), 179n. 

Marv-un- Nahr, Aziz a village in, 441. 

Maskat (= Muscat), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujardt, 18. 

Masnad-‘alé °"A’dtl Khan ‘Azim Hu- 
mdtun, ruler of A’sir and Burhdn- 
pur, 245. See ’A'dil Khan Fardkf. 

Masnad ’Ali Khuddwand Khdn, see 
Khuddwand Khan. 

Masti Khdn, nickname of Shékh 
Malik {52)- 

Ma’sid Khédn, son of Sultén Hoshang 
of Mdlwah, flees for refuge to Sul- 
tin Ahmad of Gujardt, 121, 122; 
who fails to reinstate him in Mdl- 
wah, 125n. 

Ma'sid, Malhk, joins Bahdédar Khén 
at Mahmudnagar, 327. 

Ma’sumah Begam, daughter of Empe- 
ror Bdbar, and wife of Muhamad 
Zaman Mirza, 874. 

Méatari, for Patari (¢.v.), 409n. 

— village of, Sultan Bahddar at, 
387. 


Matur, a Rajput chief, refuses his 
daughter to Sultén Ahmad, 127n. 
Mauldnd Haji, chief mulldé of Khuré- 

sén, 168. 

Mauldénd Khizr, entitled Safi-ul-Mulk, 
conspires against Malik Sha’bdén 
and Sultdn Mahmiid Bigarha, 168 ; 
is pardoned, 166. 

Mawds, signification of, 98n. 

Mawds districts, Sultén Ahmad esta- 
blishes military posts in, 121. 

Mawési, signification of, 99n. 

Médini Rad, his rise to power, 247 
and n., 248, 250n., 254n. ; campaign- 
ing in Chandéri (a.p. 15138), 250; 
his oppression of Muslims in Mé4l- 
wah, 258; his treatment of Sultan 
Mahmiid Khilji, 254 and n.; 
Muzaffar II.’s expedition against, 
255; he marches on Dhdr, but 
falls back on Ujain, 256; intrigues 
for relief of Mandu, 2566; his 
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Médini Réé—cont. 
action after Sultén Mahmuid’s flight, 
261; his downfall (a.p. 1618), 
and subsequent career, 262 and n. ; 
gains support for Rand Sdnkd, 274; 
present at siege of Chitér, 371; his 
death, 262n.; his oharacter and 
conduct, 247n., 250n.; some of his 
relatives in skirmish with Musul- 
mans, 272. 

Mérs, caste of, 35n. 

Méwdr, Sultén Ahmad campaigns in, 
120. 

Méwdt, Bahddar Khan at, 278, 306. 

Mian, Maltk, friend of Mahk Bahd- 
ud-din, 203. 
Midén Bhuwdksh Léhéni, wazir of Sul- 
tén Sikandar Lodi of Dehli, 168. 
Midn Ghids-ud-din, at Bhardj, in the 
reign of Mahmud III., 441. 

Mian Jit, Shah 'A’lam (q.v.) so called, 
142. 

Midn Jiu, lived in the reign of Mah- 
miuid ITI., 441. 

Mian Manjlah, Shah ’A’lam (q.v.) 80 
called, 138n. 

Midn Mehtah Budaliah, buried at 
Gégriin, 367. 

Mikrg, Sultén Bahddar at (a.p. 1528), 
339. 

Mir 'Ali Shir, waztr of Sultdn Togh- 
lak, 356. 

Mir 'Ali Shir, wazir of Sultdn Husén 
Mirza, of Khurdsdn, 168. 

Mir Sdid’Ali Hamadéni, his school, 


441. 

Mir Said Khan, of Jonptir, his son 
Muhamad first claimed to be Mahdi, 
240n. 

Mir Sdid Shah Kamdl, of Batéh, in 
reign of Mahmid III., 440. 

Mir Sdid Wajih-ud-din Aslavi, of 
Batoh, in reign of Mahmud IIL, 440. 

Mir Wazir, Malik, in battle near 
Kaparbanj, 144. 

Mirdl, parganah in Gédhrab sarkar, 
revenue from, 14. 

Mirén Jiu, see Said Mubarak, 415. 

Mirdédah, parganah in Godhrah sar- 
kdr, revenue from, 14 and n. 

Mirgi, Bibi, daughter of Jém Juin of 
Sind, wife of Shah ’A’lam, 153, 156, 
155. 

Mirzé ‘Askari, driven out of Gujarat, 
394. 

Mirzé Hinddl, defeats Tétér Khan 
Léodf in Béidnah, 882. 

Mirthah, parganuh in Naégoér sarkdr, 
revenue from, 15; zamindadrs of, serve 
under Ghaznavi Khan, 16 and n. 
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Mithipir, a suburb of Ahmadgbdd, 
228 


Modid, son of Firédz Khan, son of 
Sultén Muzaffar, raises revolt 
against Sultén Ahmad, 88 and a.; 
his rebellion suppressed, 89 ; again 
raises rebellion in [’dar against 
Sultdn Ahmad, 98; escapes from 
Mordsah, 95; betrayed by Rajah of 
I’dar, he joins Shams Khan, 95; 
invited to join confederacy against 
Sultén Ahmad, 100; eventually 
killed in battle, 95. 

Médid-ul-Mulk, Malik Badr-ud-din 
so entitled, 329; made Tdghisk 
Khan, 829. 

Moghali, Bibi, see Bibf Moghali. 

Moghals, inroad of, under Kadar, into 
Hindiistén, 39n.; action with, near 
Dehlf, 89n.; they defeat Jam Firéz, 
king of Sind, 343 and n.; Sultan 
Bahddar harbours refugees from, 
847 and n.; invade Gujardt, 381, 
890, 892; are driven out of Gujé- 
rét, 893; length of their occupsa- 
tion, 894. 

Moghis, Malik, son of Diléwar Khan. 
and father of Mahmvd I. of Mdélwah, 


5On. 

Moghis, Malik, cousin of Sultén Ho- 
shang, 121 and n.; called also "Azim 
Humditin, and Khén Jahdn (q.v.), 
122; joins Sultdn Hoshang, 86n. ; 
poisons Ahmad Khdn of Mdlwah, 

the wife of Bil (q.v.), 

Mokal, Rénd, of Chitér, defeated by 
Firdéz Khén of Nagér, 148n. 

arr ia revenue from parganah 
of, 9. 

Morand, a grass producing salt, 8. 

Mordsah, a parganah of Gujarit, 
revenue of, 10; rebels at, 93; he- 
sieged by Sultén Ahmad, 94; 
treachery of rebels in, 94; the 
storming of (a.v. 1411), 95; Sultdn 
Abmad and Sultén Hoshang at 
(a.D. 1416), 101; Alaf Khan's 
revolt against Sultdén Mahmud Bi- 
garha at (a.D. 1494), 220 and a.; 
Sultén Muzaffar II. at, 249; Guja- 
rdti armies at, 272 and n.; son of 
Rand Sanké at, 275n.; rebuilt by 
Muzaffar II., 276; occupied by 
Bahddar Khan, 327 and n. 

Morbi, parganah of, revenue from, 16; 
Ishdk in revolt at, 886; Toghlak 
Khan, governor of, defeated by 
Ishak, 837. 
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Mor-Imli, village in parganah of Sé- 
nouli on the Mahindri, 200; other- 
wise called Rasuldbdd (q.v. ay 207 ; 
Sultfén Mahmud Bigarha at, 200 ; 
Muzaffar II. at, 245. 

oe » parganah of, revenue from, 


Mut azim Khén, does homage to Bahd- 
dar Shah at Mahmdsbdd, 430. 

Mu’azim and’Azim, Kburdsdnis at the 
court of Sultdén Mahmiid Bigarha, 
their works, 238. 

Mubdrak, Khan, son of Ahmad Sh4h, 
joins the court of Sultén Mahmifid 
of Malwah, 185; mediates between 
Sultdn Kutb-ud-din and Mahmud 
Khilji (a.p. 1451), 185. 

Mubdrak Khan, brother of Muhamad 
Shéh Fdruki, confined by him at 
Bidwal, 403 ; doomed to death, his 
keeper befriends him, 404; killing 
his infant nephew, he establishes 
his authority as Mubdrak Shdh 
(7.v.), 405. 

Mubdrak Muwin, Malik, ontitled Ifti- 
khér-ul-Mulk, 243. 

Mubdrak, Sdid, see Said Mubdrak. 

Mubdrak. Shéh, ruler of Burhdnpir, 
coins struck in his name, 405, 410; 
protects "Imdd-ul-Mulk Malik Jia, 
409; defeated at Dingri, he submits 
to Sultén Mahmidd IIT., 410; Darid 
Khén seeks aid from, 419. 

Mubédriz-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Hu- 
sén Bahmanf (q.v.), 266. 

Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, lizim Khén 20 
oe 829; his son Yusuf, 

31. 

Mufarrah Sulténi, Malik, Nizdm of 
Gujarat, 58, 73; entitled Farhat-ul- 
Mulk Résti Khén (g.v.), 58, 738 
and n. 

Mugh, Mukk, governor of Mdlwah, 
50n., 53n 


-» 53n. 

Muhd fiz Khén, Jamél-ud-din Silahddér 
so entitled, 192; his success, 192 
and n.; made Mustaufi mamdiik, 
192; executes Bhim, Rajah of 
Jagat, 199; as kotwdl, maintains 
order in Ahmadébdad, 208 ; appointed 
wazir, 192, 193n., 207 : strengthens 
fortifications of Chdmpéanir, 212 
and n, 

Muhdfiz Khdn, déroghah of Ahmad- 
abdd, receives the fugitive Sultén 
Muhamad of Malwah, 245, 247n. 

Muhdfiz Khidn, associate of Khwéjah 
Jahén, 245n, 

Mubéfie Khén Ae has ee of 
Muhamadébéd, 2 
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Muhdéfiz Khén Bakdl zddah, friend of 
"Imdd-ul-Maulk, at village of Dhanéj, 
330; in rebellion with Latif Khan, 
$338, 334. 

Muéfiz Khan, title of Fattu Jiu, 


Muhajie Khdn, Jarji the bird-catcher 
g-v.) 80 entitled by Mahmid III., 
16, 420. 

Muhamad, the Prophet, disputed tra- 
dition concerning, 174; customary 
celebration of his birthday, 285, 
444, 

Muhamad. bin Sam, Khwajah Mu'in- 
ud-din his chief adviser, 77n. 

Muhamad Ghids, of the Shatari sect, 
in reign of Mahmid III, 441. 

Muhamed Hasan, killed in campaign 
in Pél (cir. 1627), 336. 

Muhamad [khtidr, Malik, refuses the 
title of Khan, 228; abandons the 
world, 228; becomes a Saint, 280; 
contest of humility with Shékh 
*A’lam Shah, 281 and n. 

Muhamad Kala, son of Sultén Mah- 
mtid Bigarha and Rani Rup Man- 
jari, 238. 
uhamad Khatdt, offends Bahddar 
Gildnf and is assassinated, 218. 

Muhamad Khan, son of Sultén Ahmad, 
campaigning against Dakhinis in 
Nandarbar, 115; wins battle near 
Daulatébdd, 115 and n. ; takes pos- 
session of Sdrangptir, 123; recalled 
from Sdrangptir, 123 and n.; suc- 
ceeds his father as Sultdn Muhamad 


-)y L29n. 

ra ae Khan A’siri, son of ’A’dil 
Khan Fdruk{, assists 'Imdd-ul-Mulk 
Gdwéli (a.D. 1527-28), 340 ; received 
by Sultan Bahadar, 841; joins Sultdn 
Bahddar at Dharoli, 344; marries 
sister of Bahar Jiu, Réjah of Bag- 
ldnah, 344; battle with Dakhinj 
confederates in Burhdnptr, 3845; 
accompanies Sultdn Bahddar into 
Malwah, 350; at taking of Mandi, 
851; leaves Sultan Bahddar, 354; is 
entitled Muhamad Shéh (9.v.), 855. 

Muhamad Khilji, Sultén of Mdlwah, 
his real name Séhib Khan, 245n.; 
defeated by his brother Mahmiid, he 
flees for refuge to Muzaffar IL, 244 ; 
quarrels with Mirza Ibrdhim Khén 
at Abmaddbad, 245; returns to 
Malwah, 247 and n.; and is defeated 
by Médinf Rao, 248; flees to Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, and takes. possession 
of Chandéri, 260 ; finally defeated, 
he retires, 252n, 

34 
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Muhamad Lashkari, king of the | Muhamad, Sultén—cont. 
Dakhin, put to death Khwdjah | 


Jahan, 217n., 218. 

Muhamad Mah, Shékh, lived during 
the reign of Mahmid III., 441. 

Muhamad Mdkhd, son of 'Imédd-ul- 
Mulk A’sirf, entitled Ghézf Khan, 
225 and n.; intrigues is support of 
’A’lam Khan the pretender, 225n. 

Muhamad Moghal, Pir, besieges Mul- 
tan, 78. 

Muhamad Mokim, envoy from Emperor 
eo to Sultdn Bahddar, 375, 

77. 

Muhamad Nir, see Niir Muhamad 
Khalil. 

Muhamad, Said, see Said Muhamad. 

Muhamad, Shékh, called Shékh Mdn- 
jhu, father of Sikandar, author of 
the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandary,” 59, 454; a 
friend of the author of “ Tdrikh-i- 
Bahddar Shahi,” 193n. ; librarian to 
Humiaivin, at the plunder of Sultan 
Bahddar’s camp, 59, 886; with 
Emperor Humditin at Mandi, 390; 
manager to S#id Mubisrak, 454 ; his 
career, 59, 60. 

Muhamad, Sultdén, son of Ghids-ud- 
din Tdéghlak Shah, comes to throne 
of Dehli, 42; recalls Katlagh Khan, 
43 and n.; gives Madlwah into the 
charge of ‘Aziz Himdr, 43; his 
conduct towards the amtrdn-i-sadah, 
48n.; rewards 'Aziz Himédr for his 
cruelty, 44, 45; exalts to office men 
of low birth, 48n., 48n.; his expe- 
dition to Gujarat, and causes which 
led to it, 42 and n., 48, 45; appoints 
co-regents, 46 ; inquires into revenue 
of Bhartij and Kambhdiat, 47, 48 ; 
takes vengeance for revolt, 48; his 
expedition against Dédgir insur- 
gents, 49, 50 ; while settling Dedgir, 
gets news of outbreak in Gujarat, 
50 ; leaving the settlement of Déo- 
gir incomplete, hastens to Bhartj 
to suppress the revolt under Taghf, 
51; follows Taghi to Kdémbhdiat, 
51; and to Asdwal, 52 ; stays there, 
52; defeats Taghi at Karrab-biti, 
52; encamps by the Sahasi-ling 
tank, 52, 53n.; and settles the 
affairs of Gujarat, 58; disheartened 
at state of affairs, 54 and n.; sends 
to Dehli for officers and troops, 54; 
his further designs, 54; spends 
three years in Gujardt, 55 and n.; 
at Mandal and Tirf, 55 ; his cam- 
paign against Girndr, 54, 55 and n.; 
taken ill at Gdndal, 56; summons 
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many of his people from Dehli to 
Gujardt, 56; recovering from his 
illness, he marches against Tathah, 
56, 57; is joined by Alttin Bahddar, 
56; his campaign against the Sim- 
rahs, 57; again falls ill, and dies, 
42 and n., 57, 55n., 71 and n.; bis 
character, 42. 

Muhamad, Sultén, of Dehlr, son of 
Tdéghlak Shéh, fort of Jufinahgarh 
taken by, 184. 

Muhamad, Sultdn, son of Firdéz Tégh- 
lak Shdh, reigns with his father, 
72; flees before the bandagda-i- 
Firdzi (a.p. 1888), 72,73 ; defeated, 
flees to Nagarkot, 73; struggle for 
the throne between him and Abu 
Bakr, 78; gets possession of the 
throne, 58, 73; sends Zafar Khan 
to Gujarat against Rastf Khan, 58, 
74 and n., 75n.; honours Zafar 
Khan, 75; his death and burial, 58, 
75; anarchy in kingdom of Dehli 
after his death, 78. 

Muhamed I., Sultén, surnamed Tatar 
Khan (q.v.), son of Zafar Khan, 
ascends the throne of Gujarat (4D. 
1408), 68, 81; his campaign against 
Nddot, 81; marches against Dehli, 
81; his death, 81 and n., 82 and n.: 
buried at Pattan, 81; called “the 
Martyred Lord,” 82; story of him 
and Shékh Ahmad Ganjbakhsbh, 


82. 

Muhamad L[., Sultén, Muhamad Khan 
(q.v.), son of Ahmad Shah, ascends 
the throne of Gujarat, 129; his son 
Fateh Khan (afterwards Sultén Mab- 
mtid Bigarha) born, 129; expedition 
against I’dar, 129 and n.; campaign 
against Bdgar, 130 and n.; expedi- 
tion against Chdmpéanir, 130 and x.. 
abandons that place, and retires to 
Kothrah, 180 and n.; falls ill at 
Kothrah, 180; dies a.p. 1461, 181; 
another account of his death, 13], 
184n.; Shékh Kamédl’s intrigue 
with Mahmiid Khiljf against, 132, 
140 and n.; taking advice of a 
bakdl, prepares to fly before Mah- 
miid Khilji, 188; but is poisoned, 
184 and n.; his character, 129; 
married Bibf Moghalf, daughter 
of Jém Jtin of Sind, 156; began 
the mausoleum of Shékh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh at Sarkhéj, 91n. 

Muhamad Shdh, leader in a revolt of 
‘New Musulmins,” 89n.; is cap- 
tured at Rantambhor, 39n. 
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Muhamad 
revenues of Gujardt, up to his time, 
22; land revenue under, 5n. 

Muhamad Shah A’siri, Muhamad Khan 
(g.v.) receives this title, 355 ; nephew 
of Sultén Buhddar, and king of 
A’sir aud Burhaupir, 399; sent 
against Bikumajit Chitori, 861; 
roturns to <A’sir, 868; posted at 
Barsiah, 863; sent to take Gagriin, 
367 and n.; at taking of Mandisor, 
368: ordered to Chitoér, 369; sent 
against Nizdm-ul-Mulk by Sultdn 
Bahddar, 873; pursues Moghals 
from Gujarat to Ujain, 394 ; remains 
at Ujain till a.p. 1537, 394, 399; 
appointed heir-apparent to Sultda 
Bahadar, 899 and n.; he confines 


ee 


Mahmiid Khan and his brother ! 


Mubdrak Khan, at Bidwal, 408; 
invited to Ahmaddbdd by the 
nobles on death of Sultdn Bahddar, 
399; pines for Sultdn Bahddar, and 


dies, 402; his infant son placed on | 


throne of A’sir, 404. 

Muhamad Shah Bahmani, ruler of the 
Dakhin, 169n. 

Muhamad Shdh Faruki, title of Mu- 
hamad Shah A’sirf (q.v.), as Sultan 
of Gujarat, 399. 

Muhamad Zamdn Mirzd, see Zaman 
Mirza. 

Muhamaddbdd, Sultén Muhamad dies 
at, 75; Chdmpdanir so named, 211; 
built by Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, 
212 and n.: Bahddar Shéh crowned 
at, 334 and n. 

Muhib-ul-Mulk, kotwdl of Ahmadabad 
under Muzaffar II., 290, 318; entitled 
Khan Jahan (g.v.) by Bahddar Shah, 
314n.; buries Latif Khin, 335; is 
killed in battle, 841. 

Mu id-ud-din, cousin of Sultén Ahmad, 
said to raise revolt against him, 88n. 

Mu'id-ul-Mulk, a son of Shams Khan 
so entitled, 329. 

Mu'in-ud-din, Khwdjah, chief adviser 
of Muhamad bin Sdm, 77 and na; 
Zafar Khdn visits his tomb at 
Ajwir, 77 and n. 

Muin-ud-din Kazerini, Mauldnd, Sul- 
tén Mahmtid Bigarha’s last visit to, 
226. 

Mwin-ud-din Khan Afghdn, his son 
"Ali Sher (q.v.), 326. 

Mu'in- ul-Mulk, title of Malik Taj-ul- 
Malk (4.v.), 120. 

Mwiz-ud-din, Shékh, an official of Sul- 
tén Muhamad, at Nahrwéalah, 47 
imprisoned by Taghf » & rebel, 60. 


; 
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Shdh, Moghal eae | Mu'tz-ud-din bin Sém (otherwise Sha- 


hdab-ud-din), becomes governor of 
Ghazni, 84; takes U’ch from the 
Karmétians, 34; subdues Multan, 
34; threatens Gujardt, but is de- 
feated by Bhim Déo, 35 and n.; is 
revenged on Bhim Dé6, 35 

Mujdhid Khdn, brother of Firdz 
Khan, seizes the yovernment of 
Nagor, 148; attacked, he takes 
refuges with Sultén Mahmud Khilji, 
148, 

Mujdnid Khan, son of Khiiddwand 
Khan, murders Kaisar Khan (a.p. 
1480), 206. 

Mujahid Khdn, eldest son of Malik 
Ladan so entitled, 225; has charge 
of Did, 338; called Bhalim (the 
corpulent), 838n., 356n.; sent to 
town of Ousd, 345; with expedition 
against Rantambhor, 873; in battle 
at Dahir, 417; takes his turn in 
charge of Mahmud III, 423; effect 
of Shujd'-ul-Mulk’s joke about, 
424; assists Mahmidd III. to regain 
his liberty, 425; Tdtér-ul-Mulk his 
wazir, 424; his army and jdgir, 
424, 

Mujdhid-ul-Mulk, in skirmish with 
Rajputs, 272; does homage to Ba- 
hddar Khén at Nahrwdlah, 828; 
three of his sons receive titles, 
329, 380; brother of Mujahid Khan, 
in battle at Dahdr, 417; takes his 
turn in charge of Mahmidd IIL, 
423; assists Mahmid IIL to regain 
his liberty, 425 ; his army and jdgir, 


424, 

Mukarrah, Malik, with Suitén Ahmad 
at Sérangpur, 108n. ; ; sent to tako 
tribute from Bir Rai of I'ddr, 112n.; 
with expedition against Dakhinis, 
115. 

Mukarrib Khdn, brother of Ikhtidr 
Khan, 356. 

Mukbil, door-keeper to Shdh ’A’lam, 


154. 

Mukbil Khdn, brother of Ikhtisér 
Khan, brings Mahmud Khan to 
Ahmadabdd, 404; his surveillance 
of Mahmid III, 407; executed, 
A.D. ae 408; his son Lad Khén 

v.), 40 

MoKbil’ Ma Malik, personal slave of Sul- 
tin Muhamad Shah, 48n.; son of a 
musician, appointed Nazim of Gu- 
jarat, 42; plundered by the umir-i- 
sadagan, 42, 45 and n. 

Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, Rent against rebels 
in Sérath (ap. 1416), 102. 
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Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, kotwdl of Dit, co- 
operates in expedition against 
Malik-ut-Tujjdr (a.p. 1431), 117. 

Mukhlis-ul-Mu/k and bis son killed in 
battle near Daulatabad (a.p. 1528), 
341. 

Mul Chand, record keeper, 19. 

Mul Raj, Solankhr ruler of Gujarat, 
27; his extraordinary birth, 27; 
reason for his name, 27; obtains 
the Raj of Gujarat, 27. 

Muld, brother of Malik Sdrang, 238. 

Aulér, fort of, 14; Sultdn Bahaddar at, 
344. 

Mulhér, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7; united 
to Khandeéesh, 20, 

Miiliah, the citadel of Chémpdanir so 
called, 392, 420. 

Mulk-giri, the practice of, 22 and n. 

Mulla Mahmud Munshi, offending Em- 
peror Humaitin, he tlees to Sultan 
Bahddar, and is made munshi, 380; 
his discourteous letter to Humditin 
in name of Sultdn Bahddar, 380, 
377, 381. 

Bultdn, Sultin Mahmud of Ghaznf 
invades Gujarat by way of, 28; 
subdued by Shahab-ud-din, 84; 
rebellion against ’Ald-ud-din at, 
3Un.; boats from, 56; besieged by 
Pir Mubamad Moghal, 79; ruled 
by Arab princes, 406n. 

Munir Sultani, Malik, with Sultdn 
Ahmad at Ssrangpir, 108; and in 
Gilwara, 121. 

Miunjpur, parganah of, revenue from, 
16 


Minkd, Rajah of, supports Latif 
Khan against his brother Sultan 
Sikandar, 308 and n. 

Murgh-dirah, village of, Prince Latif 
Khan died at, 335. 

Misa KhAdn, governor of Mandu, 85 
and n., 86n.; assumes authority 
over Mdlwah, but flees before Alp 
Khan and Ahmad Khan, 85 and n. 

Musd Khdn, leader of the Fiilddia, 
and disciple of Siid Mubarak, 453. 

Aiusa, Mauldnd, ambassador from 
Sultdén Hoshang to Sultén Ahmad, 
105. 

Muscat =Maskat (¢.v.), 18. 

Music, in Gujardt, under Daria Khan, 
411 anda. 

Muskets, used in the defence of Moré- 
sah, 94; used by Muhamadans, 
185, 141, 190n. ; little used by Hin- 
dus, 190 and an. 

Mustafa, Malik, created Saranddz 
Khan, 829. 


i a a 
a = ee 
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Mustafa Rimi, at Did, $47. 

Mustafébdd, building of, 189n., 191, 
192n.; yearly visited by Sultdn 
Mahmud Bigarha, 201, 216. 

Muzaffar Khdn, title of Zafar Khas 
(9.v.), Zin. 

Muzaffur Khén,governor of Chandéri, 
in battle near Kaparbanj, 144, 1452. 

Muzaffar Khén, taken prisoner and 
beheaded at Kaparbanj, 145, 146n. 

Muzaffar, Malik, is made Asad Khan, 
829; his son entitled Shdistsh 
Khan, 329. 

Muzaffar, Prince, tor Ahmad, son of 
Mahmud Bigarha, 201. 

Muzaffar Shdh, Sultdén of Gujarit, 
Zafar Khan (9.v.) assumes title of. 
61, 71n., 82n., 84 and nv. ; his cam- 
paign against Alp Khan, 84 and 1. : 
appoints Nasrat Khan ruler i 
Dhar, 84 and n.; frustrates the de- 
signs of Sultdn Ibrahim Joénpdri on 
Dehli, 85; releases Alp Khan and 
restores him to power, 85 and; 
his campaign against Kambh-kot 
(a.D. 1407), 86; seeks blessing 
from Shékh Kasim, 86; rebellion 
of the Kolis of Asdiwal, 86; his 
advice to Ahmad Khén, 87; his 
death (a.p. 1410), 86; baried in 
Pattan, 87; length of his reign, 
87n.; | patronizes Shékh Burhan, 
128n.; Sultsn Bahddar visits the 
tomb of, at Pattan, 339.° 

Muzaffar 11., Sultan, Khalil Khén 
(q.v.), son of Mahmid Bigarha, 
ascends the throne of Gujarat a3, 
243; receives embassy from Persis, 
244 and n.; list of presents for Is- 
ma’il Shéh,247 ; founds Daulatsbsd, 
244 and n.; receives fugitive Sultan 
Muhamad of Mdlwah, 245; visited 
by ’A’dil Khdén at Mor Imli, 240: 
his expedition to restore Islém in 
Mdlwah, 248, 250; reasons for his 
expedition to Malwah, 250, 252n.; 
punitive campaign against I’dar, 
249; the tribute received from 
I’dar, 250n.; builds fort at Dahdd, 
250; visits Dhdr, 251; visits Dila- 
warah (4.D. 1518), 251; aseists 
Bihdr Mal of I’dar, 252, 263a.; 
amirs of Mdlwah flee to him from 
Médini R&6, 258; Sultén Mahmdd 
Khiljf takes refuge with, 255; his 
expedition to Mdlwah against Me- 
dinf Rad, 255; recites fdtthah for 
Sultdn Ibréhim Lédi, 256; besieges 
Mand, 256; restores Mdlwah to 
Sultdn Mahmrid Khilji, 259, 290; 
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Musaffar I1., Sultdn—cont. 

who returns to him the sword-belt 
of Sultén Kutb-ud-din, 260; enter- 
tained at Mandii by Sultan Mahmifd 
Khilji, 260; takes leave of him at 
Dédlah, 268; his visits to I'dar, 
268 and n.; sends force to protect 
Mandi from Rand Sdénkd, 264; ex- 
pedition to I’dar (a.p. 1519), 264 
and n., 263n.; expedition against 
R&éné Sdnkd, 271; receives tribute 
from Rana Sanka, 275 and n. ; re- 
builds fort of Mordsah (a.p. 1524), 
276; his wife, Bibi Rani, dies, 276; 
offends Bahddar Khan, 277; prays 
for rain successfully, 279; his health 
fails, 279-80; visits Barddah, his 
father’s tomb at Ahmaddbdd, and 
Ghatmandol, 280; his death and 
burial (a.p. 1526), 281, 9in., 807, 
827n.; length of his reign, 281. 

His character, 63, 286, 800; effects 
of his clemency, 295; prudent, not 
parsimonious, 290; his charity, 
292; his objection to intoxicants, 
288-84, 289; his attitude towards 
holy men, 284; his feasts in honour 
of the Prophet’s birthday, 285, 
444; becomes acquainted with 
Sbhékh Jiu, 284; but offends him, 
297; by a vision he is reconciled 
to Shékh Jiti and by him restored 
to health, 298-800 ; his calligraphy, 
288 and n.; his proficiency as a 
swordsman, 292; and as an archer, 
wrestler, &c., 298; as a musician, 
294; his policy as to allowances, 
291 and n.; his system of financial 
officers, 113; anecdotes concerning 
him, 281 et seg.; a mishap at bath, 
287 ; story of him and Malik Alla- 
hiah, 284-85 ; puts to death Malik 
K6ébi, 297 ; patronizes Jém Firdz of 
Sind and his rival Saldéh-ud-din, 
848n.; his family, 800; he appoints 
Sikandar Khdn heir-apparent, 800 
and n., 803. 

Muzaffar, Sultdn, title of Darid Khan’s 
puppet (a.p. 1548), 417. 

Muzaffar I1I., Suitdn, last king of 
Gujardt, revenues of Gujardt under, 
5; provision for expenditure under, 
7. 


N. 


Ndbtah, village near Batdh, held in 
Jager by Bahddar Khdn, 801. 
Na dési, Ring Sénkdé encamps at, 278. 





Nddét (= Nédudéd), a sarkdr of Gu- 
jardt, 7; revenue from, 18; cam- 
paign of Sultdn Muhamad Shah 
(Tatédr Khan) against, 81; Tiri, 
Rajah of, 100; rebellion in, sup- 
pressed (a.D. 1416), 102; ravaged 
by Sultan Ahmad (aD. 1482), 118; 
Sultdn Ahmad leaves ’Ain-ul-Mulk 
in charge of, 120n.; Sultén Kutb- 
ud-din at (a.p. 1457), 151; Rajah 
of, waits on Sultdn Bahddar (a.p. 
1527), 838, 889n. 

Ndgarkét (Kangra), Sultén Firéz 
captures fort of, 57. 

Ndgésar, a port of Sérath, 9. 

Naginah, garden of, by Sultdn Kutb- 
ud-din, 147. 

Nédgér, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; ta’alu- 
kah of city of, revenue from, 15; 
lands in settled on Rajputs, 16; 
sarkdr of, united to A’jmir, 20; re- 
storation of city of, 15; Shams 
Khan made governor of, 83; Sultdn 
Ahmad’s campaign in (a.p. 1416), 
100n.; another campaign in (a.pD. 
1483), 120; Firéz, son of Shams 
Khan Dindanf, governor of, 121, 
148; Sultén Mahmiid Khilji’s cam- 
paign against, 148 and n.; attacked 
by Rdnd Kombhd, 148; Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-dfn sends army to relief of; 
battle near, 149; again attacked by 
Rénaé Kombhé (a.p. 1457), 151. 

Nahrwdlah, ancient name of Pattan, 
25, 74,75; the A’dinah masjid in, 
88; its ruins attest its former 
splendour, 88 and n.; abundance of 
marble used at, 88; invaded by 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (a.p. 
1025), 28; Kutb-ud-din Aibak’s exe 
pedition against (a.p. 1193), 35; 
Malik Mukbil escapes to, 42, 45; 
Sultén Muhamad at, 46; Taghf 
the rebel at, 562; Zafar Khan 
returns to, 76; Sultdn Mahmtd Bi- 
garha at (a.p. 1481), 206; Bahddar 
Khan receives homage at (a.D. 
1526), 827and n., 828. 

Nakrwérah=Nahrwalah (q.v.), 25. 

ve ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 


Nakkhds, slave market dues, 8 and n. 
Na'lchah, village near Mandd, 251, 
356n.; Sultdn Ghide-ud-din at, 
208; Sultén Bahddar encamps at, 

1 


351. 

* Nandarbdr, a sarkdr of Gujarst, 7; 
united to Khdndésh, 20; parganah 
of, revenue from, 14; dependency of 
Gujarét, invaded by Réjah ’A’dil 
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aT oka 1894), 76; Nasir Khan 
in, 102 Sultdn Ahmad 


marches ‘against Nasir Khan in 
(a.D. 1416), 99, 100; Kanha of Jha- 
ldwar plunders villages of, 115; 
Sultdn Ahmad joins Muhamad 
Khan at, 118; Sultdn Mahmid Bf- 
garha at, 176, 176n., 178, 221; 
*Aziz-ul-Mulk, governor of, 224; 
Latif Khan in rebellion in, 308, 334; 
Sultdn Bahddar at, 841. 

Nand-sust, for Shasht-bandar (q.v.), 
18n. 

Nar Singh Déé, brother's son to Man 
Singh, Rajah of Gwdlidr, 348; takes 
service under Sultan Bahddar, 344 
and n.; entitled Khanhd Rajah, in 
charge of Chdmpdnir, 890; his 
death (a.p. 1535), 391. 

Narbadah, skirmish with insurgents 
on banks of (a.p. 1346), 47 ; Sultdn 
Muhamad encamps on banks of, 
near Bhariuj, 51. 

Naridd, revenue from parganah of, 
9; town in Gujardt, pun on, 423; 
rebels at, 88; Sultan Mahmid 
Khilji at, "186n. ; ; Bahddar Shah at 
(a.D. 1526), 380. 

Nasir Khdén Fériki, son of Malik 
Rajah, ruler of Khandésh, 100n., 
101, 222n.; married daughter of 
Dildwar Khan, father of Sultdn Ho- 
shang of Mdlwah, 102n.; invades 
Gujarét (ap. 1416), 100n., LOL; 
seizes fort of Thalnir, 101n.; de- 
feated, he surrenders to Sultdn 
Ahmad, 102; joins Kanha in re- 
bellion against Sultdn Ahmad, 115, 
125n. ; his character, 101n. 

Nasir Khan, son of Muzaffar II., 300; 
succeeds his brother, Sultdn Sikan- 
dar, on throne of Gujardt (a.v. 1526) 
as Mahmud Shéh II. (¢.v.), 312, 
318. 


Nasir Khan, Malik Réiat so entitled, 


380; his son 
336n. 
Nasir, nee 
(9.0), 7 
Nasir hdd, entitled 
Mulk (a.p. 1511), 243. 
Nédstr-ud-din, Sultdn, title assumed by 
Khusrii Khan (q.v.), 41. 
Nédstr-ud-din, Sultén, title assumed by 
Malik Afghdn, 50 ‘and n., 58n. 
Nasir-ud-din Muhamad Shah, royal 
title of Tdtdr Khan (¢.v.), 81 and n. 
Nasir-ud-din, title of Saltdn Ahmad, 
88n. 


Zié-ul-Mulk, 335n., 
"A’dil Khén 
Mubériz-ul- 
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| Ndstr-ud-din, Sulidn, son of Sultén 


Ghids-ud-din of Mdlwah, suspected 
of killing his father, 221 and x; 
some of his ladies in the hands of 
Silhad{ Purbiah, 356n. 

Ndsir-ul-Mulk, is created Kutlagh 
Khdén, 329. 

Nasir-ul-Mulk, title bestowed on son 
of Kutlayh Khdan, 329. 

Nasir-ul-du/k, drives 'A’lam Khédn 
and Darid Khén out of Gujarat. 
436. 


Nédsir-ul-Mulk, his brother Abd Rab 
Khan (¢.v.), 429. 

Nédsir-ul-Afulk, title given to Abu Jid 
Gujarati, 437. 

Ndsirdbdd (or Samdah), pargarak in 
Gédhrah sarkdr, revenue from, 14 


and n. 

Nasrat Khan Jalésari, commands ex- 
pedition against Gujardt. 37; sap- 
presses sedition in Multdn, S39n. ; 
engaged against the Moghals under 
Kadar, 39n. ; troops revolt against, 
89n. ; killed at siege of Rantambhor 
(cir. '1801), 89n. 

Nasrat Khdn, reputed brother of Sal- 
tin Muzaffar, 84n.; by him made 
ruler in Dhar (aD. 1407), 84, 


85n. 
Nasrat-ul- Mulk, title of Malik Shark, 
329. 


Nasrat-ul-Mulk, appointed to com- 
mand in I’kar, 258n. ; repulees Rai 
Mal in Pattan, 268n.; superseded 
in I’dar by Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 264 
and n. 

Ndudéd=Nadot (q.v.). 

Nauréz Bég, envoy from Emperor 
Huméitin to Sultan Bahddar, 377. 
Nawénagar (or /sldmnagar), sarkdr of 

Gujarat, 7, 21; overrun by the Jém 
in reign of Emperor 'A’lamgir, 21; 
town of = Dilwdarah (9.v.), 337; Ishék 
in revolt at, 336; Sultdn Bahddar’s 
army encamped at (aD. 1627), 

887 


Nazim, his duties, 22n. 

Nazuk Bahr, concubine of Sultdn 
Sikandar, her beauty, and fate, 
315. 

Negu (=Pegu), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

“ New usulmdns,” seditious cha- 
racter of, 43n.; revolt of, 89n. 

Nishdén, Matk, wazir of Mahmud 
Shah Bahmanf, 169 and x. 

Nizdm ’Ali Khalifah, wazir of Em- 
eror Babar, adopts ‘A’‘lam Khan 

di, 367. 
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Nizém Khén, has charge of Rawal | Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari—cont. 


Patadf, 209, 211. 

Nizdém Khan, ason of Khurram Khan 
so entitled, 829; entitled Mubdriz- 
ul-Malk, 829. 

Nizdm, Malik, entitled Mukhtas-ul- 
Mulk, in battle near Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Nizdm Shah, rulers of Ahmadnagar 
first so called under Sultén Baha- 
dar (a.p. 1532), 354, 355n. 

Nizdm Shéh Ahmadnagari, see Ahmad 
Khan Bhairi, 221n. 

Nizdm Shah Bhairi, pays tribute to 
Gujarat, 19. 

Nizdm Shéh Bahmani, son of Huméiiin 
Shah, king of the Dakhin, 175 and 
n.; seeks aid of Mahmud Bigarha 
against Mahmifd Khilji, 175, 176n. ; 
again assisted by Mahmifd Brgarha 
against Mahmid Khiljf, 178 and 
n.; treaty of peace with Mahmud 
Khilji, 178n.; defeats Rand Sdnk4é 
at Ahmadnagar, 234. 

Vizdm Shdhi dynasty, founded by 
Ahmad Khan Bhairi, 221n.,; rose 
on ruins of Bahmani dynasty, 355 
and n.; title of Shah bestowed on 
kings of, by Sultdén Bahddar (a.p. 
1532), 354, 355n. 

Nizdm-ud-din, Mauldnd, governor of 
Dédgir, 48, 49n.; imprisoned by 
rebels, 49° and n.; dismissed from 
office by Sultan Firdz, 57 and n. 

Nizdm-ud-din, Shékh, negotiated treaty 
on behalf of Sultin Mahmtid Khiljf, 
150n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the author of the 
‘s Majmi-i-Wasdyd,” 88n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Ndéam in Gujarét 

ctr. 1848), 42. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, wazir, at siege of Mo- 
résah, 94; sent against rebels (a.p. 
1413), 96, 97. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, see Husén Bahmani, 
Malik. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Bahri=Ahmad Khan 
Bhairi (q.v.), 224 and n. See also 
Nizém Shah. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, Khush- 
Kadam seeks his assistance against 
Bahddar Khin, 318n.; in confede- 
racy with rulers of the Dakhin, 
defeats "Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdwélf, 840 
and n.; Dakhinf confederacy de- 
feated, by Sultdn Bahddar, 441; 
submits his dispute to Sultdén Ba- 
hddar, 342, 848n.; failing in his en- 

agements, is again attacked by 
Sultan Bahddar, 344; defeated in 


| 
| 
| 


Burhénpur, 845; receives title of 
‘“Shéh” from Sultén Bahddar, 354, 
855n., 374; visits Sultdn Bahddar, 
355; Sultén Bahddar’s campaign 
Feed 878 ; submits to the Sultdn, 
374. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ghéri, flees from the 
Dakhin and joins himself to Mah- 
mid Khiljf, 175 and n. 

Nizdm-ul-BMulk Sultdni, amir of Mu- 
zaffar II., sent to report on Dild- 
warah, 251; Rai Singh of Na'lchah 
his brother, 251; his victory near 
Mandi (a.p. 1618), 252. 

Noéwédnagar, port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Nowldt, chief of, submits to Sultdn 
Ahmad, 121n. 

Nur Malik, palace of, near Rasuldbdd, 
154 and n. 

Nur Muhamad Khalil, envoy from 
Sultén Bahddar to Emperor Hu- 
miitin, 876, 377; sent to decoy the 
Kuptdn of Firangis at Di, 895. 

eee Kadmidb, marches against Diu, 
379. 


O. 


O'kémanda/, Sultin Mahmid Bigarha 
in, 195n. 

O’klésar, parganah in Bhardj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 18; town on the 
Narbadah, three kos from Bharij, 
Alp Khan's house at, 480. 

O'lkah, explanatiou of, 1n. 

O'rbdr (or O'lpdr), parganaA in Bhariij 
sarkar, revenue from, 18. 

Ormuz=Hurmaz (q.v.), 18. 

rie town of, Mujahid Khan sent to. 


P. 


Payhars, race of, 195n. 

Pdiks, at the siege of Tambdl, 119, 
125n. 

Péindah Khdén Afghdn, envoy from 
ee to Bahddar Khan, 319 
and n. 
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Pal, states included in the term, 
277n.; Raéjah of, Khush-Kadam 
seeks his assistance against Bahd- 
dar Khan (a.p. 1526), 318n. , 826n. ; 
Bhim, Rajah of (a.p. 1527), 385 
and n.; Rai Singh, Rajah of (cir. 
1527), 385n.; U'df Singh, Rajah of 
(a.D. 1531), 358 and n. 

Pélanpir, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 1]. 

Péandri, village in parganah of Sd- 
noulj, Sultdn Ahmad at, 96. 

Pénipat, Tétér Khan at (cir. 1397), 
78; Ikbdl Khan takes fort of -(cér. 
1897), 78; Sultdn Ibrdhim opposes 
Emperor Babar at (a.p. 1525), 278, 
319; Bahddar Khan at (a.p. 1525), 
278, 319, 321. 

Panjab, inroad of Moghals through, 
under Kadar, 39n. 

Pardntij, a parganah of Gujardt, 10 
and n,; Gujarati army at (a.D. 
1520), 270, 271. 

Paras Rém=Prithi Rj (¢.v.), 847n. 

Parbhdi-bandar (or Birbahat-), port of 
the Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 
18. 

Parganahs of Gujarat, revenues of, 
9-1 


Parindah, city in country of Khwdjah 
aaa destroyed by Malik Amin, 
345. 

Parkétah= outer gate, 870. 

Parmdr, or “ bird-catcher,” 41n. 

Patdi, Rév=Réwal Patdi (¢.v.), 210, 
211. 

Patari, village in parganah of Biram- 
géon, battle at, 409 and n. 

Pathari, fort of, taken by Dakhini 
confederacy, 341; taken by Nizém- 
ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, 344;  be- 
sieged by Sultdn Bahddar, 346. 

Pattan (or Ajhddhan) in Panjab, 
Shékh Farid Shakarganj Chishti 
buried at, 126 and n. 

Pattan, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
parganahs in sarkdr of, 11; city of, 
founding of (a.p. 747), 25, 26 and 
n.; anciently called Anhalwdrah or 
Nahbrwialah, 25, 26; abundance of 
trees near, 2; revenues of city of, 
11; value of tankchah in, 11; city 
of, made the capital of Gujarat, 25, 
26n.; taken by Sultdn Mahmud of 
Ghazni (a.v. 1025), 28; country 
round ravaged (a.D. 1297), 87; 
Zafar Khdn at (a.p. 1391-92), 74, 
75; Shékh Ahmad Ganjbakhsh at, 
9ln.; Shékh Burhan settles in, 
128n.; Tdtdr Khén joins Zafar 
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Pattan—cont. : 

Khan at, 78; Sultdn Mahmud flees 
before Timi to, 79 and a.; Sultan 
Muhamad Shgh (Tatdr Khan) buried 
at (a.p. 1403), 81; Sultdn Muzaffar 
buried at (av. 1410), 87; Sultan 
Mabmiid Bigarha’s last visit to 
(a.D. 1610), 226; ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
governor of, 249; subuhk of, Malik 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Fateh Khan 
jagirddrs of, 270; held by Y¥ddgdr 
Nasir Mirzé for Emperor Humaiin, 
392, 393n.; retaken by Sultan Ba- 
hddar Nets 1535), 8398. 

Pattan Dit, a port in Sorath, 9; 
Hindi superstition at, 197 and a.; 
Zafar Khdn takes fort of, 80n.; 
supplies ships to Sultin Ahmad, 
117; Sultan Bahddar at, 337. 

Paydg Dds, joins rebellion against 
Sultdn Ahmad (a.p. 1410), 88. 

Pegu=Negu (q.v.), 18. 

Persian merchants, appeal 
custom dues, 355. 

Peshkash, signification of, 99n. 

Phir Dé, Rajah, Réjah of Kananaj, 
lord paramount of Hindustan, exacts 
tribute from chiefs in Gujarat, 24 
and n.; puts to death Sdwant Singh, 
24 and n. 

Pidrah, servant of Sultén Mahmidd 
Wr and father of Burhdn (¢.v.), 


« Prll,” intoxicants so called, 284,289. 

Pipléd, a parganah of Gufarét, re- 
venue of, 10. 

Pir Jai, son of Darié Khan, wounded 
in battle near Bir, 373. 

Pir Muhamad, Malik, groom of cham- 
ber to Sultdn Sikandar, 810; killed 
by Malik Bahddar (a.p. 1526), 311. 

Pir Muhamad, of Batch, in reign of 
Mahmid IIL, 440. 

Pithér, Rajah, a» Chéwarah ruler of 
Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Pitléd, revenue from parganah of, 9. 

Portuguese, ports of, tributary to Gu- 
jardt, revenue from, 17n., 18; de- 
feated by Malik Aidz (a.p. 1507), 
222 and n.; some of them captured 
and converted at Dil (ap. 1528), 
339 and n.; their attack on Div 

A.D. 1633), 368. See also Europeans, 
irangis. 

Pramdr, or Purwéri, 41 and n. 

Prithié Rdj, called also Paras Rém, 
847n.; nephew of Rand Sénkd, 
takes sorvice under Sultéa Bahddar 
ri 1529), 344 and n.; as Réjah of 

ungarpir, waits on Sultén Bahé 


against 
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Pritht Réj—cont. 
dar at Sanilah, 847; submits to the 
Sultdén (a.p. 1581), 847n,; his son’s 
conversion, 847 andn.; Bagar divided 
between him and his brother Chagé, 
348; Sanilah given to his son by 
Sultén Bahddar, 348 and n. 

Prophet, The, see Muhamad. 

Pudr Rajah, see Phir Dé6, 24n. 

Punamd (? Manama in Persian Gulf), 
port of the Arabs, tributary to Gu- 
jarat, 18. 

Punjd, son of Ran Mal, Rajah of I'dar, 
conspires against Sultén Ahmad, 
100 ; submits to Sultdn Ahmad (a.v. 
1416), 102; Sultdn Ahmad’s cam- 
paign against, 110n.; his death 
(a.D. 1428), 111, 125n. 

Punjd Rdthér, zamindér of I'dar, 16. 

Purahs, or suburbs of Ahmaddbdd, 8 
and n. 

Puran Mal, son of Silhadi Rajput, in 
arms against Sultén Bahddar, 361. 
Pur-bandar, a port in Sérath, 9; 

pathdlt stone found at, 4n. 


R. 


Rddhanpur, parganah, revenue from, 
16; Ban R&j, founder of Pattan, 
brought up at, 25. 

Rdi Bir, son of Piinjdé, Rajah of I’dar, 
expedition of Sultén Muhamad 
against, 129n. 

Rai Bihérd, Zafar Khdn’s campaign 
against dependency of, 76 and n. 

Radi Mal, nephew of Bhim Rad, ousts 
Bihér Mal and takes possession of 
I'dar, 252 and n.; contends with 
army of Muzaffar II., 258 and n.; 
driven out of I’dar, 253n., 265; 
sacks Pattan district (a.p. 1518- 
19), 268n. 

Rdi Pithérd, son of Médini Rao, has 
command of Mandi, 256 and n.; 
killed in taking of Mandi (ap. 
1518), 262. 

Rdi Rdidn, in the conspiracy against 
Sultdén Mahmdd Bigarha (a.D. 1480), 
202 and n. 

Rdi Rdéidn, Kémbbad Goéhbfl s0 entitled 
(4.D. 1526), 829. ’ 

Rdi Singh, of Nalchah, brother of 

- Nizém-ul-Mulk, 251. we * 
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Rai Singh, Réjah of Pdl, Bahddar 
Shéh’s campaign against, 836 and 
n.; killed in battle (cir. 1527), 
835n., 886n.; his son submits to 
Bahddar Shéh, 336n. 

Ritat, Malk, son of Mujdéhid-ul- 
Mulk, created Nasfr Khan (a.D. 
1526), 880. 

Kaidén, possibly = Jém Jiin (g.v.), 
158n. 

Rédisin, residence of Silhadf Piirbiah, 
274, 854; Rajputs from fort of, 
join Rdéné Sdnkd, 274; mission of 
Malik Amin Nas to, 356; siege of, 
by Sultén Bahddar, 359 and n., 363 ; 
storming of (a.D. 1582), 364. 

Rdjah Malik, entitled ’Ain-ul-Mulk, 
ruler of Khandésh, 100n., 101; the 
founder of Farukf dynasty, 101n., 
222n.; his invasion of Gujarat, 76n. 

Raj Bai, sister of Mahipat Rénd, wife 
of Muzaffar II., and mother of Latff 
Khan, 300. 

Raji ’A'shiah, daughter of Muzaffar 
i. and Bib{f Rani, and wife of Fateh 
Khan of Sind, 800. : 

Ra. : as his son Sadr Khan (¢.v.), 

Rdji Muhamad, son of Farid, joins 

ahddar Khdén at Mahmidnagar, 
827; entitled Shujd’-ul-Mulk, joins 
Latif Khan in Pal (a.p. 1526), 884. 

Réjt Rukiah, daughter of Muzaffar IL 
and Bibf Réni, and wife of ’A’dil 
Shah Burhdnpdri, 800. 

Rd4j-pattan, town in Sérath, 17. 

Réjpiplah, elephants formerly hunted 
at,3; Rajah Jai Singh zaminddr of, 
16; Grdssiah chiefs of, reduced by 
Mabmiid IIL, 489. 

Rajptts and Kolis anciently possess 
Gujardt, 24; three thousand killed 
in battle, 148n.; defend Chdmpdnfr 
A.D. 1482), 208n.; their power in 

dlwah, 247n., 248, 250n., 254n.; 
the Rdjptits of Dingarpdr and Béns- 
bdlah join Raénd Sdénké (a.p. 1520), 
266n.; those of Lak{4é Kot attacked 
by Safdar Khan, 272n.; they rout a 
Gujardt{ army (4.D. 1526), 808; 
reduced by Mahmid -»» «an 
branded (cir. 1545), 489; assign- 
ment to, from revenues of Gujardt, 
11; lands in Ndgor settled on, 15; 
they serve under Ghaznavi Khan, 
15; revenues from, remitted for 
service, 16, l5bn. 

Rékal (? Rakhang=Arracan), port of 
the Arabs, tributary. to Gujarat, 


18. . 
85 
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Raléd, parganah in Chémpénfr sarkér, | Rani Rip Manjari—cont. 


revenue from, 13. 

Ram Dé, of Dédgfr, 37n.' 

Ramnagar, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; 
tribute of, belongs to port of Stirat, 
22 and a. 

Ran of Kachh, see Kachh. 

Ran Mal, Rajah of I’dar, in rebellion 
against Sultén Ahmad, 98; betrays 
his colleagues, and gains favour of 
Sultdn Ahmad, 95. 

Rand Mokal, Rajah of Chitdér, 95; 
Sultén Ahmad destroys his temples 
at Gilwdrd, 120. 

Rdné Sahas Mal, zaminddr of Diin- 
garpur, 16. 

Rédnd Sdngd, see Rang Sdnkd, 276n. 

Rand Sdnkd, Réjah of Chitér, 264; 
supports Rdi Mal in I'dar, 252; 
sides with Médini Rd6 against Mu- 
zaffar IL, 207, 259n., 262n.; takes 
Médini Rad to Chitor, 262 and a.; 
takes prisoner Sultin Mahmifd 
Khilji, 263, 264; invades I’dar (a.p. 
1520), 265, 266n.; defeats Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk, 234, 268; and sacks Ah- 
madnagar, 269; spares Brdhmans 
of Barnagar, 269; attacks town of 
Bisalnagar, 269; from panic, re- 
turns to Chitér, 270; Gujarati 
expedition against, 271; encamps at 
Nadési, and comes to terms with 
Malik Afdz, 278, 274 ; sends tribute, 
by his son, to Muzaffar IT., 275 and 
n.; entertains Bahddar Khan, 277, 
305, 821; Bahddar Khan desires to 
avenge Ahmadnagar, 304; Khush- 
Kadam seeks his assistance against 
Bahddar Khan (a.p. 1526), 318; 
again entertains Bahddar Khan, 
326n.; sends his son to Sultdn Ba- 
hédar, 338; at battle of Kdnwah, 
262n., 276n.; succeeded by his son 
Ratanf Chand, 348n.; his nephew 
Prithi Raj (q.v.), 844 and n. 

Ranér, a port of Gujardt, 9; Shékh 
Malik governor of, 89 and n.; Sul- 
tin Bahddar visits, 838. 

Rangpur, dependency of I’dar, rebels 
at (a.D. 1411), 93 and n. 

Rangpur bdézdr, in Ahmadébdd, 429. 

Réni Harbdi, daughter of the Tah 
Rdnah, mother of Khalfl Khan 
(q.v.), her death, 289. 

Rani Kandkrd, favourite wife of Sul- 
tin Mahmifd Khiljf, 255. 

Réni Pirdi, mother of A’bdé Khan, 
289; her tomb, 289. 

Rani Re Manjarf, favourite wife of 
Saltén Katb-nd-din, 164, 288 ; after- 


wards married to Mahmirid Bigarha, 
154; mother of Muhamad KaAk, 
238; her tomb at Abhmadéabdd, 
238. 


' Rédnpir, ten kos west of Dhandtikar, 


Sultén Bahddar at, 337; Sultdo 
Mahmiid IIL escapes to, £18. 

Rantambhor, mutineers captured at, 
89n.; siege of, 39n.; Sultdn Bahé- 
dar’s expedition against, 373; held 
by Malik Amin Nas, 393. 

Rénubar, town near Burhdnoptr, 224. 

Réé Jéi, title of Piinjé of I'dar (¢.v.), 
111. 

Rdé Mandalik, title of all chiefs of 
Girndr, 98n.; title of the Rajabs of 
Sorath, 183 and n. See also Manda- 
Ifk R&o. 

Rashid-ul-Mulk, entitled Khuddéwand- 
Khan and wazir, 248. 

Réasti Khdn, Farhat-ul-Mulk, governor 
of Gujarat, 58, 73 and n.: tyran- 
nizing, is superseded, 58, 73, 74: 
rebellion of Gujardt under his rale 
(a.D. 1391), 73; Zafar Khan’s letter 
to, 74; marches against Zafar Khan, 
74; is defeated and slain (a.D. 
1892), 75. 

Rasildébdd, called also Mor-Imli (q.v.), 
207; palace of Malik Niir near, 154 
and n.; Sultdn Kutb-ad-din gives 
order to plunder, 156; house and 
tomb of Shah ’A’lam at, 190, 237: 
Rad Mandalik before Shah ’A’lam 
at, 190 and n. 

Ratani Chand, son of Rand Sanka, 
Rajah of Chitér, 348 and n., 360n.; 
called also Ratan Si and Ratan Sén. 
348n.; his country plundered by 
Sultén Mahmiid Khiljf, 348 and n.: 
invades Maélwah and confronts Sal- 
tin Mahmiid at Ujain, 349, visite 
Sultdn Bahddar near Karchi, 350: 
marches to assistance of Bhipat 
Rai, 360 and n., 361; but flees 
before Sultdn Bahddar, 362 and f.; 
sends wakils to Sultdn Bahddar, 
370; his mother pleads for Cpitor, 
372 and n. 

Ratan Sén, Ratan Si, for Ratani Chand 
(g.v.), 348n., 

Rathoérs, chiefs of, submit to Sultdn 
Ahmad, 121. 

Rdwal Patdi, Réjah of Chdémpdnir, 
defeats Malik Sidd, 207 and n.; Sul- 
tin Mahmiid Bigarha’s expedition 
against, 207, 208n.; seeks assistance 
of Sultdén Ghids-ud-din of Mdlwah, 
208 and n.; his death (a.p. 1485), 
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Réwal Patdi—cont. 

209, 211 and n.; his eminent son 
Malik Husén Bahmanf (¢.v.), en- 
titled Nizdm-ul-Maulk, 209. 

Rédwal U'di Singh, see U'di Singh, 277, 

Rdwanpdil, village in parganah of Karf. 
Mubdriz-ul-Mulk and Safdar Khan 
stay at, 270. 

Rdwat Singh, Rdjah, a Chdwarah 
ruler of Gujardt, 26 and n. 
venue, sources of, in Gujarat, 7, 8, 
9n., 20-23. 

Rézi-ul-Mulk, amir of Muzaffar IL., 
261; joins Bahddar Khan (ap. 
1526), 327 ; intrigues with Emperor 
Babar and Chand Khédn, 849n.; 
brings Ahmad Khén to Mahmid- 
abdd, 455. 

Riydsat-i-muhtamb, fines, at Ahmad- 
abdd, 8 


, 8. 

Rockets (hukkahhd), early use of, 211n.; 
used in naval action (a.p. 1527), 
3387 and n. 

Ridar Mal, famous temple of, at 
Sidhpir, 85 andn. . 

Rukn Khdn, governor of Mordsah, 
joins rebellion against Sultén Ah- 
mad, 93; killed at Mordsah (a.p. 
1411), 95. 

Rukn Thénésdri, his son, deputed to 
try evil-doers at Déogir, 48 and n.; 

ve taken by rebels and cut to pieces, 


Rukn-ud-din Khén=Rukn Khén (9.v.), 


95. 

Rukn-ud-din Ndib, Mahk, puts to 
death Ghids-ud-din Téghlak Shgh, 
58, 78. 

Rukn-ud-din, Shékh, Sultén Ahmad his 
disciple, 126 and n.; died a.p. 1438, 
buried at Nahrwadlah, 126n. 

Raum, Timiir’s invasion of, 876; goods 
from, purchased by Sultdn Bahddar 
at Diu, 847. 

Rimi Khdn, called also Lébrf Khan, 
who he was, 369n.; present at siege 
of Rdisin, 859; his skill at siege of 
Chitér, 371; directs siege, and is 
promised command after taken, 
381; offended with Sultén Bahddar, 
888; betrays him into the hand of 
Humfiiin, 384 et seg.; joins the 
Emperor Huméditin, 385; execrated 
by a parrot, 387; induces Bhiipat 
Rai to treachery at Mandd, 387; 
instigates massacre at Mandu, 888; 
with Humditin at siege of Champé- 
nir, 891; his Egyptian gun, 369 and 
n.; he causes death of sons of Malik 
Afdz, 285, 886n. 


ee 
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Rimi Khdn, son of Khuddwand Khan 
Rtimf so entitled, 488. 

Rupee, value of the Gujardéti,6 and 2., 
11, 16n. 

Rustam Khdn, the Biluchf, his jdgir, 
12, 18n., 16. 


8. 


Sa’ddat Khdn, son of Sultén Muzaffar, 
joins the rebellion against Sultdn 
Ahmad, 89n., 98n. 

Sa’ddat Sultdn, Multk, defends fort of 
Tamb6l (a.p. 1488), 118, 125n. 

Sabal Déé, finds the mother of Ban 
R&j, founder of Pattan, 25 and n. 

Sdbar, palace on banks of the, 157, 
160, 165. 

Sdbarmati, Ahmaddbéd on the, 90n. ; 
royal palace on banks of, 172. 

Sabarnah-mati=Sdbarmati, 90n. 

Sdbdts, covered ways or zig-zags, 208 
and n., 209. 

Sadd, for Sidé, Malik, 207n. 

Sddah (? Queddah), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Sadar Khén Zubéri, commander of the 
army of Malik Jiu, his fate, 409 
and n. 

Sadhd, for Sidé, Malik, 207n. 

Sadhdran, entitled Wajifh-ul-Mulk 
(g.v.), ruler of Gujardt, 67, 70; his 
lineage, 67; entertains F{réz Khén, 
69 and n.; his sister married to 
Firdz Khan, 70; he becomes a 
Musulméan, 70; and is favoured by 
Sultdén F{r6z, 70. 

Sddhu, brother of Sadhdran (g.v.), 
entertains Firoz Khéan, 69; his wife 
schemes with Firdz Khan, 69; his 
sister married to Fird6z Khan, 70; 
he becomes a Musulmdn, 70; and 
is favoured by Sultdén Fir6z, 70. 

Sddhi 7dnk, a dependant of ’A’lam 
Khan, abducts Safdar Khdn from 
Said Mubdrak, 432. 

Sddilpir, Sultén Badddar at, 357n. 

Sadr Khdn, son of Rajf Khédn, in 
command at Mandi, 388; his death 
(a.D. 1535), 888. 

Sddrah, village of, on the Sdémbhar, 
"A‘lam Khan at, 418. 

Sa’d-ul-Mulk, at siege of Mérdsah, 
94. 
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Sa’d-ul-Mulk, Malik, attends on Sultan | 


Mahmid Bigarha, 204, 205. 

Safdar Khdn, with expedition against 
Bahddar Gildnf, 219n.; has com- 
mand of Dédlah, 250; escapes to 
Barni, after battle near Ahmad- 
nagar, 268; stays at Rawanpal, 
.270; in skirmish with Rajputs, 272; 
attacks Rdjpits of Lakid Kot, 
272n.; created "Alam Khdn, 829. 

Safdar Khdn, son of ’Alam Khan the 

anter, 848. 

Safdar Khén, son of ’A‘lam Khan, 
abducted from Said Mubdrak, 481. 
Safdar Malik Sulténi, his slave Taghi 

raises revolt in Gujarat, 50. 

Saft-ul-Mulk, title of Mauldnd Khizr, 
163. 

Sdgwérah, between Diingarpiir and 
Bansbdlah, armies march by way 
of, 272. 

Sah Malik, his son, Sher Malik (g.v.), 
95. 

Sahalwdnah, for Bahalwdnah (gq.v.), 
851n. 

Sahasra-ling tank, at Pattan, con- 
structed by Sidh Réj Jai Singh, 35 
and n. 

Sdhib Khdn, cousin of Mujdhid Khan, 
206 


Sdhtb Khan, son of Nasir-ud-din, and 
brother of Mahmtid Khiljf, pro- 
claimed Sultdn Muhamad of Madl- 
wah, 245n.; districts of Bhflsah 
given to, 858n. 

Sdhib, Malik, son of Mujéhid-ul-Mulk, 
created Habib Khan, 830. 

Sdéhib-t-Kirdn, Timiir so called, 376. 

Sakrd, parganah in Godhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14 and n. 

Sahst, ancestor of Sadhdran (q.v.), 68. 

Sdid Abubekr I'dris, from Arabia, 
settles at Ahmaddbdd under Mah- 
mud III, 442. 

Sdid <Ab-ul-Khdn, Sultdn, deputy of 
Sultdn Ahmad in Sérath, 98; with 

expedition against Dakhinis, 115. 

Stid Adam, son of Safd ’A’lam, in 
reign of Mahmid III, 440. 

Sdid 'A'lam, his son Said Kdsim 


(q.v.), 115. 

Sdid ’A’lam, grandson of Sifd'Usmdn, 
Mahmid IIT. his disciple, 440; died 
a.v. 1555, 440. 

Sdid 'Ald-ullah, entitled Kiwdém-ul- 
Mulk, discovering Sultin Muha- 
mad 8 cowardice, procures his death, 
and raises Jalé] Khan to the throne, 
188; sent against Mabmdd Khilj{, 
148 and n. 
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Sdid ’A’hm-ud-din, son of Ahmad 
Bhakari, 310; killed (ap. 1526), 


811. 

Sdid ’Arab Shdh, son of Said Zdéhid 
Bukhari, and grandson of Said 
Burhdn-ud-din, 440; undertakes 
mission from Mahmud IIL to Malik 
Jit, 432. 

Sdid Azmat Ullah, great-grandson of 
Said Burhdn-ud-din, 440. ; 

Sdid Burhdn-ud-din, Kutb-al-Kutab, 
encourages Sultdn Kutb-ud-din 
against Mahmtd Khiljf, 187 et seg. ; 
seeks to win over Shékh Kamal 
from Mahmud Khiljf, 138, 140n. : 
sends his son Shdéh ’A‘lam with 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din, 142; who 
complains of Shah ’A’lam to the 
Sard, 146 ; his prediction concerning 
Bibi Moghali, 156; he has twelve 
sons, 140n.; his brother Safd Jalal- 
ud-din, 309; Shekh ’Ali Khatab, his 
disciple, 171; the Batch Safds his 
descendants, 440; Emperor Hna- 
miitin visits his tomb, 8392. 

Sdid Burhdn-ud-din, wounds Malik 
Bahddar, 833 and n. 

Said Chdnd, of Mandt, an attendant 
of ’A’lam Khan, kills Jarji, 428. 

Said Hdfiz Muhamad, of Batoh, in 
reign of Mahmiid III., 440. 

Said Hamid, rises to honour, 60: 
killed at Kdbul, 60. 

Said Hamid, son of Safd Mubdrak, his 
jagir, 11. 

Sdid Hazrat Mubdrak, the “ Tuhfat- 
us-Sddat ” written for him, 436. 

Sdid Ibrdhim, entitled Rukn Khan 
(g.v.), 98. 

Said Jaldl-ud-din, Mandwar-ul-Mualk. 
brother of Safd Burhdn-ud-din, 
809; Sultdn Muzaffar II.’s kindness 
to, 286; on the strength of Cham- 
panir, 391. 

Sdid Jid, surname of Shékh Muha- 
mad, 440. 

Sdid Kdsim, son of Said ’A’lam, de- 

. puty of Sultan Ahmad in Sérath, 
98; with expedition against Dakhi- 
nis (a.p. 1480), 115. 

Sdid Kutb Kddri, from Baghdad, 
lived in reign of Mahmid III., 441. 
Sdid Mahmiid, son of Said Jalal 
Manoéwar-ul-Mulk, 285; otherwise 
known as Shah Badah, son of Shékh 

Jiu, 805. 

Said Mirdn, son of Sifd Mubdrak, 
his jdgtr, 11; his victory over ’A‘lam 
Khan and Dari€ Khdn (a.p. 1545), 
486 ; submits to Emperor ‘Akbar, 60. 
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Sdid Mubérak Bukhéri, patron of the 
author of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” 
60 and n.; resides at Mahmiudabdd, 
201 andn.; at siege of Mandi by 
Humaditin Ce 1535), 388 ; in battle 


1 
' 


with Moghals near Mahmifdabdd, . 
894; his prophecy concerning Darié ' 


Khan, 415, 420; he has charge of 
Safdar Khan, who is abducted from 
his house, 432; intercedes for Malik 
Jif, 485; is advanced in rank by 
Mahmitd III., 487; his position and 
* power after the death of Mahmifd 
, 458, 454; jdgir of his sons, 

11. 

Sdid Muhamad, eighth son of Said 
Burhdn-ud-din, 240 and n. 

Séfd Muhamad, descendant of Shéh 
"A’lam, offered the town of Batéh 
by Sultdn Sikandar (a.p. 1526), 
816 and n. 

Sdid Muhamad Jonpiri, son of Mir 
Safd Khan, first claimed to be the 
Mahdi, 240n.; comes to Ahmad- 
kbdd, 240; is persecuted, 241; his 
travels, 240n., 241, 242; dies a.p. 
1505, 240n., 242; anecdotes of, 
240-42; efficacy of his preaching, 
241; his disciples in India, 240n. 

Sdid Muhamad Shékh Jiu, see Jit, 
Shékh, 297. 

Said Shéh Mirza, of Batch, in reign of 
Mahmiid IIL, 440. 

Sdid Shah Shékh Jiu, son of Safd Mu- 
hamad, anecdote of, 240. 

Sdid Shékh Muhamad, surnamed Said 
Jit, great-grandson of Said Bur- 
hdn-ud-din, 440. 

Sdéid Tahir, of Batéh, in reign of 
Mahmiid II., 440. 

Said ’Usmdn, son of Sa{fd Burhdn-ud- 
din, called “the Burhdnf lamp,” 
builds 'Usm4nptrah, 440. 

Sadfd Zdhid Bukhdri, his son Safd 
Arab Shéh, 482. 

Séid-ul-Mulk, does homage to Bahé- 
dar Khan at Nahrwdlah, 828; is 
made Shams Khan, 829. 

Saif Khdn, title of Malik Yusaf (q.v.), 
225 


Saif Khdn, sent to report on Dils- 
warah, 251; sent to I’dar with re- 
inforcements, 267. 

Saif-ud-din, confederate in murder of 
Sultén Sikandar, 882; executed 
(a.D. 1526), 338. 

Satiag Sir Achdrya, otherwise Sabal 
Dé6 (q.v.), 25n. 

Sdir-i-mdndari, ‘market tolls,” of 

Abmadébda, 7. 
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Sdjér, campaign against, 206. 

Saktd, a converted Firangi, entitled 
Firang Khén (q.v.), 891. 

Sald, for Sidd Malik, 207n. 

Saldh-ud-din, rival of Jém Firéz of 
Sind, a connection of Sultdn Muzaf- 
far II., 348n. 

Saldmi, signification of, 99n. 

irah, Sultién Ahmad at (a.p. 
1437), 122 and n. 

Sd(ldr, his son Taj Khan (g.v.), 193. 

Sdlér, fort of, 14; Man Singh chief of 
hills of, 47. 

Salth Muhanad Alhadiah, an attendant 
of ’A’lam Khdan, kills Jarji, 428; is 
killed (a.v. 1545), 427. 

Salt, production of “ black salt” (san- 
chal), 8; salt of Jhinjuwdrah, 4; 
salt-making at Kambhdiat, 8; and 
at Jhinjuwdrah, 8; also on the 
Rann of Kachh, 8n.; and in Gaja- 
rat, 3n. 

Sdmant Rajptit, grdssiah of Danddh, 
killed at Serene pir, 108 and n. 

Sambali, village on the Narbadah, 
Sultin Mahmiid Bigarha at, 223 
and n. 

Sambalich, town of, near Sdrangptir, 
Ratani Chand at, 849; Sultdn Ba- 
hddar at, 850. 

Sdmbhar, Zafar Khén’s campaign 
against, 77, 78; Gujardét army in 
neighbourhood of, 148 and n. 

Samdah (or Nédsirdbdd), parganah in 
Godhrah sarkdr, revenue from, 14 
and n. 

Sami, parganah of, revenue from, 16. 

Samumistdn, epithet applied to Ahmad- 
abdd by Aurangzfb, 91n. 

Sanchal, “black salt,” produced at 
Kambhdiat, 3. 

Sanériahs, tribe of plundering va- 
grants, 25n. 

Sang khdrd, “hard stone,” pathdli 
stone so called, 4n., 19n. 

Sangdr Chitori, a height at Mandi, 
aie by Sultdn Bahddar, 351, 

Sangargdon, Bahddar Khan at, 827. 

Sanilah, in country of Bdgar, given to 
the son of Prithi Réj, 848 and n. 

Sdnkhdédhér (modern Beét), conquest 
of, by Sultdn Mahmud Bigarha, 
195 andn., 198; who builds mosque 
at, 198; Malik Téghdn has charge 
of place, 198. 

Sénouli, parganah in Chémpdnfr sar- 
kdr, 180, 200; revenue from, 18. 

“rn ir, parganak of, revenue from 
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Sanur, parganah in Bardéddah sarkdr, 
revenue from 12. 

Sapéd Burj, at Chitér, 871. 

Sardb, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18. 

Saranddz, Malik, aon of Malik Tdégh- 
lak, entitled Ajhdar-ul-Mulk (ap. 
1526), 829. 

Sdrang Khan, brother of [kbd] Khan, 
yee of Multdn (a.p. 1897), 


9. 

Sérang, Malik, known as Kiwdm-ul- 
Mulk, his origin, 171, 288; his cha- 
racter, 171n.; appointed to Gdédh- 
rah, 198; prevents insurrection in 
Abmaddbdd, 208 ; present at storm- 
ing of Chémpdnir, 210; sent against 
Bahddar Gildnf at Ddbhol, 219 and 
n.; recalled from Dhér, 251; distin- 
guished at siege of Mandu, 256n. ; 
sent against Rana of Chitor, 258; 
appointed to hold Ahmadébdd, 266 ; 
intrigues against Nizém-ul-Mulk, 
265n., 296; at Maldd, in support of 
Mubériz-al-Mulk, 270; with Guja- 
réti army at Ahmadnagar, 271; 
joins the Sultdn with his army at 
Hars6l, 271; strength of his army, 
272; his disaffection to Malik Aiaz 
at Mandisér, 2738 and n., 274; has 
charge of Divi, 888; captures Por- 
tuguese, 339 and n.; story of him 
and Sultdn Mahmiid Bigarha, 171; 
as dbddr to Sultdn Muzaffar, 286; 
his disregard of Muzaffar II., 295; 
his son Malik ’Alf Shir (q.v.), 363. 

Sdrang Déé, Rajah, a Baighélah ruler 
of Gujarat, 36. 

Sérangpér, Sultén Ahmad at, 107; 
battle between Ahmad and Hoshang 
at, 107n., 109; the latter takes re- 
fuge in fort of, 110; the place taken 
possession of by Sultén Ahmad, 
128; Malik Istahak governor of, 
128n.; Rand Sanka marches to, 
257; the place is given by Sultdn 
Bahddar to Mallif Khan, 358; 
Sultén Bahddar visits, 368. 

Sdrangpir,suburb east of Ahmadabad, 
built by Malik Sdrany, 171, 238. 

Sarasti=Sarasvati, 294n. 

Sarkhéj, village near Asdwal, tomb of 
Shékh Ahmad Khatti at, 91n., 199; 
Sultdn Mahmifd Bigarha visits, 199, 
227; and is buried there (a.p. 
1511), 227. | 

Sérmdri, for Sdradpalri (g.1.), 186n. 

Saroh, parganah of, 418. 

Sarpalah, Sultén Mahmiid Bfgarha at, 
195. 
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Sédrsdbdiri, Sdrsdmdkri, Sérsdmdlri, for 
Sdrsdpiailr{ (¢.v.). 

Sdrsdpdiri, in sarkdr of Bharuij, Sultan 
Mahmid Khilji at, 136 and n. 

Satarsdl, see Kanha Satarsdél. 

Satwds, Sikandar Khan ruler of, under 
Sultdén Bahddar, 396, 899. 

Saurah, or Chéwarah (q.v.), 26n. 

Saurdshtra, ancient Hindi name of 
Kathidwdr, 2n.; local dynasty in, 
tributary to Valabhi, 38n.; overrun 
by tribes from the north, 33”. 

Sawdl (? Tavoy), port of the Arabs 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Sdwant Singh, put to death by Raéjah 
Phir Déd, for sedition, 24; story of 
his wife and son, 24, 25; the Iast 
Chawarah ruler of Gujardt, 26 and 
n.; alienates dynastic succession, 


27. 
Serandip (= Ceylon), precious stones 
(ydkut) brought to Hindustan from, 
8, 29n. 


Sha'bén, Malik, Tmdd-ul-Mulk, also 
entitled Malik-i-Shark originally a 
slave, 236; fails to reduce the fort 
of A’bu, 149 and n.; takes active 
measures against Rand Kombha, 
151, 152n.; conspiracy against him, 
163; retires to the Bagh Sha'bdn, 
236 and n. 

Shab-1-bardt, 315n. 5 

Shab-i-gadr, 281n. 

Shddi Khdn, sent to hold Mandi for 
Médini Rad, 256; killed in taking 
of Mandi (a.p. 1518), 262. 

Shah ’A'lam, son of Said Burhdn-ud- 
din, known as Midn Manjlab, 138n. ; 
carries messages between his father 
and Shékh Kamédl, 188, 140n.; at 
the tomb of Shékh Kamal, 140 et 
seg.; accompanies Sultan Kutb-ud- 
din some way on his cxpedition 
against Mahmiid Khilji, 142; the 
sword which he gives to Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din, 142, causes the Sul- 
tan’s death, 157; his prophetic 
arrow, 143, 145 and n.; offended by 
Sultdn Kutb-ud-din, 146; protects 
Fateh Khan from the Sultdn in his 
early years, 153 et seg.; trans- 
figures Fateh Khan, 155; his pre- 
diction concerning the Khan, 156; 
and concerning Ranf Riip Man- 
jari, 154; marries Bibi Moghali, 
155, 1566; Bibf Mirgf his wife, 158, 
156, 155; converts Réd Mandalik, 
190 and n.; dies a.p. 1475, 198 ; his 
character, 198n.; contest of humi- 
lity with Malik Ikhtidr, 281 and a.; 
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Shah ’A’lam—cont. 
his mode of living, 215; intimacy 
with Malik ’Abd-ul-Latif, 282 and 
n.; story of him, the Kazi, and the 
jeweller, 214; his tomb at Rasiil- 
abdd, 237, built by Taj Khan Tir- 
pali, 238; appears to Sultdn Sikan- 
dar in a vision, 308, 

Shah Badah, Séid Mabmid (q.v.) so 
called, 305. 

Shah Bhikan, son of Shéh ’A‘lam and 
Bibi Mirgf, 1538, 156. 

Shdh Gumdn, between Sarkhéj and 
Ahmadabad, buildings at, 238. 

Shah Isma@il, tried to destroy tomb of 
Safd Muhamad Jénpiiri, 240n. 

Shah Jahdn, has limo brought from 
Gujarat, 4; land revenue of Guja- 
rat under, bn. 

Shdh-Jahdndbdd, lime brought from 
Gujardt for buildings of, 4. 

Shah Jié, son of Bakhan, stlahddr, 
killed by Man Singh, 358. 

Shah Jii Sadik, Imid-ul-Mulk takes 
refuge in his house, 332. 

Shdh Kamdl-ud-din Aslé/, in Sultan 
Bahddar’s darbdr at Burbdnpir, 


854, 

ot Malik, entitled Rukn-ul-Mulk, 

Shdh Mor, in Sultin Bahddar's darbdr 
at Burhanptir, 354. 

Shdh Raju, his nephew and disciple 
Shékh Burhan, 128n. 

Shdh Shams-ud-din Bukhari, converts 
Rao Mandalik of Sdrath, 189. 

Shdh Shékh Jiu, spiritual father to 
Sultdn Bahddar, 369. 

Shah Téhir Dakhini, poet and minis- 
ter, envoy from Nizém-ul-Mulk to 
Sultdn Bahddar, 8564 and n.; in- 
tercedes for Persian merchants, 


355. 
Shah Thanésh, tried to destroy tomb 
of Siid Muhamad Jonpdri, 240n. 
Shahdb-ud-din, otherwise Mu’iz-ud-din 
bin Sam (q.v.), 84. 

Shahdb-ud-din, youngest son of Sultdn 
*Ald-ud-din, placed on the throne, 
40 


Shahdb-ud-din, son of Malik Sha’bdn, 


168. 

Shahdb-ud-din Ahmad Khén, sibahdér 
under Emperor Akbar, 20 and n. 

Shdham Bég Khdn Jaldir, son of B&bd 
Bég Jaldir, 393. 

Shdhpir, Sultén Bahddar’s trenches 
at, 851. 


eee 


Shahr-i-Mwazzam, epithet of Ahmad- : 


ibid, 90n, 
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Shdistah Khdn, a son of Malik Mu- 
zaffar so entitled, 829. 

Shams, son of Kutlagh Khan, entitled 
Hasén Khan, 880. 

Shams Khdén Dinddni, brother of Zafar 
Khan Corea) Shéh L), 98n.; 
made chief butler to Firédz Shh, 
72 and n.; said to have poisoned 
Tatar Khan, 82n.; refuses the king- 
dom of Gujardt, 83; made governor 
of Ndgor, 83, 84n., 100n.; battle 
with Rénd Mokal, Rajah of Chitor, 
95; invited to join confederacy 
against Sultan Ahmad, but informs 
him of the plot, 100; his teeth, 95 
and n. 

Shams Khdn, son of Firdz Khan, and 
grandson of Shams Khan Dinddnf, 
expelled from Ndgor, 148; Rdénd 
Kombhéa of Chitdr reinstates him 
in Nagodr, 148 and n.; seeks aid 
from Sultdn Kutb-ud-din, 148; and 
gives him his daughter, 149; his 
daughter said to poison Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, 158 and n.; he is 
killed by nobles of Gujardt (a.D. 
1459), 158 and n. 

Shams Khan, Safd-ul-Mulk so entitled, 
829; his son entitled Muid-ul- 
Mulk, 329. 

Shamsdbdd, in the Dodb, offered by 
Babar in exchange for Chandéri, 


262n. 

Shamshir-ul-Mulk, Malik, with expe- 
dition against Ajmir, 873; holds 
Ajmir (a.D. 1535), 398; brother of 
Fatta Jiu, in battle at Dahir, 417. 

Shams-ud-din, Sultdn of Dehli, con- 
verted district of Bhflsah to Islim, 
358. 

Shams-ud-din Anwar Khan, deputy of 
Zafar Khan, offered the governor- 
ship of Gujarat, 58. 

Shams-ud-din Damaghdni, undertakes 
to farm the revenues of Gujarat for 
Sultdén Firdz, 58; failing in his en- 
gagement, he rebels, and is killed, 58. 

Shams-ud-din, Malik, has charge of 
rials Khan and Mahmifd Kh dn, 
408. 

Shams-ud-dunid-wa-ud-din, 
Sultdn Muzaffar, 84n. 

Shams-ul-Mulk, is made Darié Khan, 
329. 

Sharf Jehdn, sent after Alaf Khan, 


title of 


220n. 

Sharf-ud-din Pdnipati, a saint known 
as Bu-Ali Kalandar appears in 
vision to, on behalf of Bahddar 
Khan, 322. 
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Sharf-ul-Mulk, restores the royal ser- 
vants from Mandi, 386 and n. 

Shark, Malik, escorts the Persian 
envoy in Gujarat, 244. 

Shark Gujardti, Maltk, appointed to 
supersede Afzal Khdn, 451; at the 
death of Mahmifd III., 454. 

Shark, Malik, Nasrat-ul-Mulk, en- 
titled Hasan Khan, 329. 

Sharzah Khdn (Malik Latif), killed in 
battle, 308; son of Malik Latif 
BariwéAl so entitled, 329. 

Sharzah Khdn, governor of Mandi, 
plundered territories of Chitdér, 348 
and n.; escaped from Mandi, joins 
Sultan Bahddar at Dhar, 851 and n. 

Sharzah-ul-Mulk, taken prisoner at 
Pédtarf, 409 and n. 

Shashsat, for Shasht-bandar (q.v.). 

Shasht-bandar, port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18 and an. 

Shatari sect, followers of Shékh 
Bdidzid of Bistdm, 441. 

Shédhi, River, Bahddar Shdh near, 


830. 
Shékh Malik, nicknamed Mast{ Khan, 


psa i 5 sp zt 


89 and n.; son of Sultén Muzaffar, - 


governor of Sifrat and Rédnér, Sul- 
tin Muzaffar's advice respecting, 


Ahmad, 89 and n., 96, 97; his son 
Jaméal-ud-din (q.v.) 192. 

Shékh Tamim, Malik, entitled Ta-aid- 
ul-Mulk, 248. 

Shekhdé Khatri, his son Alp Khan 
(q.v.), 396. 

Shethan, gon of Kabir, killed, 209. 

Shékhpirah, near Ahmadabdd, founded 
by Shékh Sirdj-ud-din, 174. 

Shells, their use in naval! action, 
837n. 

Sher Khdn, son of Sultan Muzaffar, 
joins the rebellion against Sultan 
Ahmad, 89n., 93n. 

Sher Malik, son of Sab Malik, con- 
spires against Sultan Ahmad (A.D. 
1418), 95. 

Shidatt, one of Sultdn Kutb-ud-din’s 
elephants so named by Shah 
’*A’lam, 142n., 148, 145. 

Shilgan Siri, otherwise Sabal Déo 
(q.v.), 25n. 

Shir Khdn, leader of the Fiilddis, and 
disciple of Said Mubdrak, 4538 ; his 


per 11. . 

Shir Khdn Afghén Sur, afterwards 
Shir Shéh (g.v.), his rebellion in 
Bihar and Jénpir, 892. 

Shir Malik, Sultén Muzaffar’s advice 


respecting, 87. 
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Shir, Malik, son of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, has 
charge of Mandisdr, 368. 

Shir Shah Afghdn Sur, king of Dehli, 
’A’lam Khan and Darid Khén join 
themselves to, 481, 486. See also 
Shir Khan. 

Shirwdn Khdn Bhatti, adopted son of 
Afzal Khdn, 451; kills Burhdén the 
murderer of Mahmifd III. and his 
ministers, 452. 

Shirwani, tribe of Afghans, 454. 

Shuj@at Khdn, messenger to Sultéa 
Bahddar at Mandi, 370; companion 
of Bahddar Shih, sees the beautiful 
Nazuk Bahr, 815; killed with Sultan 
Bahddar at Diu (a.p. 1537), 396, 
$97. 

Shujd’at Khdn, executed by Sultdén 
Mahmid III. at the instigation of 
Jarji eh 1648-44), 421. 

Shujd’-ul- Mulk, in skirmish with Réj- 
ptts, 272. 

Shujd'-ul-Mulk, otherwise Rdji Mu- 
hamad (9. is joins Latif Khan, 384. 

Shujd’-ul-Mulk, brother of ’A’lam 

han, takes his turn in charge of 
Mahmiid UI. 428; offect of his 
joke, 424. 


' Sidlket, battle at, 328n. 


87; joins rebellion against Sultén  Sidd, Malik, Khdssiah Khél Sultdns, 


defeated at Chdmpdnir, 207 and x. 

Sidh Rdj Jat Singh, Solankhi ruler of 
Gujarat, 27; extends and strengthens 
Gujarat, 85; builds forts of Bhardj, 
Dabhoi, &c., 85; constructs tank of 
Sahasra-ling at Pattan, 356 and x. ; 
founds Sidhptir, and famous temple 
there, 35. 

Stdhpéir, founded by Sidh Raj Jai 
Singh, 85; founding of famous 
temple at, 85 and n.; Sultdn Ah- 
mad's expedition against temple of, 
98; destruction of temples, 120. 

Sidi Amin Jia, retainer of Jhifjdér 
og has charge of Malik Jid, 


5. 

Sidi Marjdn Khdn, Makik, governor of 
fort of Bharuj, 186. 

Sidi Pir Ji#, retainer of Jhijér Khan, 
has charge of Malik Jiu, 4865. 

Sidi Ulang, at the siege of Champénfr, 
208n. 

Sthattar-ling =Sahasra-ling (9.v.), 85n. 

Sikandar bin Bahlél, of Dehli, contem- 
porary of Mahmid Bigarhd, 168 ; 
recognises the independence of Gu- 
jarét, 226 and n.; assists Sultda 

uhamad Khiljf, 250 and n., 252n. ; 

is a cause of hostility between the 
Kmperor Humdivin and Sultén Ba- 
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Stkandar bin Bahiéi—cont. 
hddar, 876; dies a.p. 1517, 255; 
his bon mot on Dehli and Gujarat, 
20, 386. 

Stkandar Khdn, son of Sultén Muha- 
mad, grandson of Sultdn Ahmad, in 
battle near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Stkandar Khén, son of Muzaffar IL. 
and Bibi Rdnf, 226, 300; brought 
up and advanced by Khush-Kadam 
"Iméd-ul-Mulk, 808; is sent from 
Gdédhrah to Muhamaddbdd, 250; 
Bibf{ Ranf, his mother, dies, 276; 
appointed heir-apparent (cir. 1525), 
300 and n., 801, 303; commended to 
Shékh Jil, 802; intrigues against 
Bahddar Khédn, 303, 304; receives 
his father’s dying counsel, 280; 
succeeds his father on throne of 
Gujardt (a.p. 1526) as Sultdén Si- 
kandar (¢.v.), 307. 

Stkandar Khén, governor of Siwas, 
hostility of Sultén Mahmifd Khiljf 
to, 348n., 349; takes refuge with 
Ratani Chand, and waits on Sultdén 
Bahddar, 849; accompanies the 
Sultdén into Mdlwah, 850; present at 
siege of Chitdér, 371; ruler of Sat- 
wads, under Sultdén Bahddar, 399; 
is killed with Sultdn Bahddar at Div 

a.D. 1587), 896, 897. 

Stkandar Khdn, Khurram Khén his 
son, 329. 

Stkandar bin Muhamad, author of 
‘‘ Mirdt-i-Sikandarf, born a.p. 1558, 

69, 486; his career, 59, 60; his 
work, 60-66, 486; his style, 64, 66. 

Stkandar, Sultén, ascends throne of 
Gujarét a.p. 1526, 807 and n; 
alienates the nobles by his extrava- 
gance, 808; his brother, Latif Khan, 
in rebellion against, 808; warned of 
his end in a vision, 308, 810n.; his 
life attempted while hunting (a.D. 
1526), 809n.; murdered by Khush- 
Kadam ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk, 809 and n., 
$11, 828n.; buried at Hdldl (ap. 
1526), 811; his murder avenged, 
383 and n.; length of his reign, 
807n., 809, 817 and n.; his beauty, 
809; his love of pleasure, 314; his 
beautiful concubine Nazuk Bahr, 
815; his Portuguese mirror, 311; 
hie treatment of the Batéh Safds, 
807 and n.; he quarrels with Shékh 
Badah, 3816. 

Si, Rajah, otherwise Sabal Dé6 (q.v.), 


Silhadé Rdjmit, called Pirbiah, his 
origin, 349; won over by Médini 
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Stlhadi Rajpit—cont 
Rdo, 278; hostility of Sultdn Mah- 
mud Khiljf, 848n., 849 ; takes refuge 
with Ratanf Chand, 849; received 
by Sultdn Bahddar near Karchf, 
850; accompanies the Sultdn into 
Malwah, 350, 899; leaves Sultdn 
Bahddar, 354; favours bestowed 
on, by the Sultdén, 356; refuses to 
appear at Court, 356; waits on the 
Sultdn, and is made prisoner, 357 
and n.; named Saléh-ud-din on his 
conversion to Isl4m, 365; his dupli- 
city at siege of Raisin, 359, 360 
and n., and n.; his death (A.D. 
1582), 864; his women, 856 and n., 
863 and n., 864, 865; his expendi- 
ture on women, 366; his connection 
with Rand Sdnkd, 849n.; the terri- 
tories in his possession, 349n., 366 ; 
his son Bhiipat, his brother Lakh- 
man Sén, his younger son Pifran 
Mal (9q.v.). 

Sind, Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha’s cam- 
paign in, 1938 and n.; another 
campaign in, 195 and n.; Bahram 
Khan, a prince of, 406; tribe of 
Tamim in, 406n. 

Sirdj bin Shékh 'Aziz-ullah, Shékh, 
Shékh Sirdj-ud-din (q.v.) so called, 
W71n. . 

Sirdj-ud-din, Shékh, disciple of Shékh 
"Alf Khatéb, story of him and Sul- 
tén Mahmdd Bigarha, 171. 

Sirmér, Muhamad Shéh flees to, 78. 

Strohi, a sarkdr of Gujardt, 6; subject 
to mulk-girt, 22 and n.; renowned 
for swords, 8; relation of its Réjahs 
with Gujarat, 97n.; Sultén Kutb- 
ud-din defeats Rdjah of, 149n.; his 
campaigns against, 152n., 1538; 
Malik Khizr exacts tribute from 
Réjah of, 192n.; Réjab of, plunders 
merchants on road to Gujarat, 216, 
217n.; Réaénd Sdnk& marches on, 
265; Grdssiah chiefs reduced by 
Mahmid ITI., 489. 

Siwastdn, boats from, 56. 

Stwds, Sikandar Khadn governor of, 
849. 

Sédrahs, tribe in Sind, 194. 

Sélankhi Rdjahs, ruled in Gujarat, 26 ; 
list of, and n.; connected with 
Baghélahs by intermarriage, 86n. ; 
transfer of sovereignty to the 
Béghélahs from, 86 and n. 

Soldiers, remuneration of, under Sul- 
tén Ahmad, 112. 

Sémndt, the port of, 18n.; gold mines 
near, 28; conquest of, by Sultdén 


86 
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Sémndt—cont. 
Mahmtd of Ghaznf, 28 and n., 38n.; 
Daébishalim the Ascetic appointed 
ruler of, 29, 30, 34n. ; destruction 
of idol of, 37; the great temple at, 
destroyed by Zafar Kh4n, 76 and n.; 
who establishes Isldm at, 76 and n., 
77; rebellion in (ap. 1898), 79, 
80a. 

Sdéundth, a Rd&jpit god (a.p. 1532), 
860. 


Sdukhérah, parganah in Barddah sar- 
kér. revenue from, 12. 

Sénkhérah Bahddurpir, Sultén Ahmad 
takes it, builds a fort, and esta- 
blishes Islém there, 104 and n., 105; 
Sultdén Ahmad builds another masjid 
at, 105 and n.; Malik Bahd-ud-din 
has charge of, 193, 201n., 203. 

Sérath, a sarkdr of Gujardt, 7, 21, 

418; Muhamadan name for Ka&thid- 
war, 2n.; origin of the name, 2n. ; 
ports in the sarkdr of, 9; villages 
held in grds, 17; Banthalf (or Wan- 
thali) its ancient capital, 182 and 
n.; fort of Junahbgarh in, 168; 
tomb of Malik 'Abd-ul-Latif in, 
282; eulogium on country and 
people of, 1, 180; scarcity of trees 
in, 2; stone used for building, 2; 
weapons in use in, 190; the district 
overrun by Kathis, 2n.; Marathas 
enter from the east, 2n.; visited by 
Hwen Thsang in 7th cent., 2n. ; 
tanks in, repaired by Sidh Rdj Jai 
Singh, 35; its relations with Guja- 
rat (cir. 1400), 97n.; rebels against 
Sultén Ahmad driven into, 97; 
the Sultdén’s campaign in,'98, 181; 
another rising against Sultén Ah- 
mad in, 101, 102 and n.; Sultén 
Mahmiid Bigarha’s campsigns in, 
180 et seg.; other expeditions to, 
187 and n.; in charge of Prince 
Khalil Khdn (ap. 1487), 216; 
Malik Afdz governor of, 271, 275; 
zamind4drs of, instigate revolt against 
Sultdn Bahddar, 336; rebellion in 
(a.D. 1527), 886. 

Soundhd, entitled Latif-al-Mulk, Mu- 
zaffar II.’s clemency to, 288. 

Soundhd, Malik, door-keeper to Sul- 
tdn Sikandar, 310 and n. 

Srenager Hindi city near Ahmadébédd, 

In. 


Sukhdpir, a port of Sérath, 10. 
Siulghga, ancestor of Sadbéran (g.v.), 


67. 
Ruléatn Afghén, conspires against 
Sultén Ahmad, 96 and n. 
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Sulimdn, son of Malik Shér Malik 
Ghori, elected king at Chandéri. 
124. 

Sulimdn, son of Mujéhid-ul-Malk, 
created Manéwar Khan, 329. 

Sulimdn-nagar=Islém-nagar (@.v.), 4 
sarkdr of Gujarat, 22. 

Sultdn Shdh, killed in battle near Ah- 
madnagar (a.p. 1520), 268. 

Sulténdbéd, its origin, 105. 

Sultdnpir, parganah of, revenue from, 
14; Sultén Muhamad at, 46; de- 
endency of Gujarét, invaded by 
Rj ah’A’dil Khan, 76; Sultan Ahmad 
marches against Nasir Khan in, 
99, 100 and n.; rebellion in, sup- 
pressed, 102; besieged by Mahmud 
Khiljf, 1385, 190n.; Alaf Khan at, 
220 and n.; Latif Khdn in rebellion 
in, 308; Prince Latif Khan de- 
feated and wounded near (4.D. 
1527), 385 and n, 

Stmrahs, Hindi tribe giving rulers to 
Sind, 194, 406 ; Tathah their capital, 
56n.; Sultén Mubamad’s campaign 
against, 57. 

Sunth, a sarkdr of Gujardt, 6, 14; 
subject to nrg he 22 and n. 

Suraj Mal, Rai Mal called his son, 
252n. 

Strapal, of Maédlah, a robber chief, 
joined by Ban R4j, 25n. 

Surat, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 12; the Mahmud of, 
16n. 

Surat, a port of Gujdrat, 9; tribute 
of Raémnagar sarkdr belongs to, 22 
and n.; port of Daman dependent 
on, 17; Shékh Malik governor of, 
89 and n.; Sultén Bahadar visits, 
838; given in jdgir to "Imdd-ul- 
Mulk Malik Jiu, 420; Fattd Jiu 
confined in fort of, 420; Malik Jid 
sent to Khuddwand Khan Riuimf at, 
435; Shékh Kamél-ud-din at, in 
reign of Mahmid III., 441. 

Sutéz Sultdni, 'Imdd-ul-Mulk, deputed 
to root out sedition in Kulbargah, 
50; but is slain (? a.pD. 1346), 53 
and n. 

Sutlej, Moghale under Kadur defeated 
near, 89n. 

Suvarna-mati=Sébarmati (¢.v.), 90n. 

cnet Sarasti, performance of a, 
under Muzaffar IT., 294 and a. 

Pee European blades in India, 184 
and n, 
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Taghi, a cobbler, raises revolt in Gu- 
jarat, 50; kills Malik Muzaffar, and 
imprisons Shékh Mu’iz-ud-din, 50 ; 
plunders Kambhdiat, and besieges 
Bharuj, 51; defeats Malik Yvisaf 
Baghra at Kambhdiat, 51; puts to 
death Shékh Mu’iz-ud-din, 52 ; aban- 
dons Bharuj, 51; flees to Asdwal, 
51; coming from Nahrwdlah, gives 
battle to Sultdén Muhamad at Kar- 
rah-biti, 52; defeated, flees to Nahr- 
walah, and thence to Kaut Bardhi, 
52; takes refuge in Girnir and 
Damrilah, 52; in danger at Girnar, 
takes refuge with Jim of Tathah, 
52, 55, 67; Sultén Muhamad pur- 
sues him to Tathah (a.p. 1350), 57. 

Tdg-péshdn, “ cap-wearers,” t.e. Kazil- 
béshes, 244n. 

Téh Ranah, a yy ae zaminddr, father 
of Rénf Harbdi (q.v.), 239. 

Téj Jamdl, Malik, entitled Wajfh-ul- 
Mulk, 329. 

Tdj Khdén, envoy of Mahmdd Khilji 
(a.D. 1438), 128n.; chief of embassy 
from Mahmiid Khiljf to Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din (a.p. 1456), 150n. 

Tdéj Khén Narpdli, called also Khén 
"Azim, 828n.; sent with reinforce- 
ments to Mordsah, 272n.; refuses 
to acknowledge Mahmud Shah, 
812; sides with Bahddar Khan, 
812n.; at Dhandikah, 319; sends 
news from Gujardt to Bahddar 
Khan, 323; leaving Dhandtikah, 
joins Bahddar Khan at Diingarpuir, 
326; declines to support Latff 
Khdn, 827 and n.; does homage to 
Bahddar Khan at Nahbrwdlab, 328 
and n.; honoured and rewarded by 
Bahddar Shéh, 829; deputed to 
capture "Imdéd-ul-Mulk, 331 and n. ; 
appointed wazir, 384; with expedi- 
tion against Radi Singh of Pal, 
385n., 833 and n.; appointed gover- 
nor of Kambhdiat, 886n.; built 
Tdjpar, and the tomb of Shéh 
A’lam Bukhéri, 288. 

Taj Khdn Saldr, one of Sultén Mah- 
mud Bfgarha’s nobles, 237 and n.; 
appointed to Térakh, 198; at siege 
of Chémpédnir, 208n.; his masjid 
near JamAlpiirah gate, Ahmaddbdd, 
240. 


Téj Muhamud, Mauldnd, saves the 
life of Said Muhamad Jénpiirf, 
241. 

Tdj-ud-din rte bos appointed Nédzin 
of Gujarat, 42. 

Tdj-ud-din Siwi, Mauldnd, Sultén 
Mahmiid Bigarha’s last visit to, 
226. 

Tdj-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Tuhfah 


(g.v.), 98n. 

Tdéj-ul-Mulk, Malik, entitled Mu'fn- 
ul-Mulk, and left in charge of Thal- 
nir, 120. 

Talahti=the petta or bdzdr, 870n. 

Taldjah, a port of Sdérath, 9; Sultdn 
Bahddar at, 338. 

Tamim, tribe of, in Sind, 406n. 

Tamim, a governor of Sind, 406. 

Tambol (= Batndl), reduced by Sultéu 
Ahmad, 100n.; besieged by Sultdn 
Ahmad Bahmani, 118, 125n.; Bah- 
mani account of siege of, 120 and n., 
125n. 

Tang, village, Khizr Khan of Dehli 

pe te eS 
dnk dynasty, Gujardt bestowed upon, 
70, Tin, 187. . 

Tanks, caste of, 67 and n. 

Tankah, value of, 246. 

Tankchah, value of Gujarati (16th 
cent.), 6,7, 11; value of, in Pattan, 
Jhélawdr, Kari, and Ahmaddbdd, 
11. 

Tankhwdh, “ assignments,” 10. 

siete al daa signification of, 
177n. 

Tépti, crossed by Sultén Ahmad, 118. 

Térdpur gate of Mandi, 107. 

Ti ag Moghals under, near Dehli, 


Térikh-i-Buhddar Shahi, ite author, 
59; account of Bahddar Khdn’s 
leaving Gujardt, 279; its author 
déréghah of Kambhdiat, 341; who 
accompanies Sultdn Bahddar, 350; 
is present with expedition against 
Chitér, 870; and with the Emperor 
Huméfitin at Chitor, 386. 

Tarkésar, parganah in Bhartj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 18. 

Tdtér Khdn, son of Zafar Khén, 
hostage for his father, 68, 74 and n.; 
his son Ahmad Khdn born, 74; 
joins his father, Zafar Khan, at 
Pattan, 78, 80; leaves Panfpat and 
invests Dehli, 78 and n.; in cam- 
paign against I’dar, 79; with his 
father at Sdémndt, 79; his father 
gives him the kingdom of Gujarat, 
81 and n., 82n.; is entitled Sultén 
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Tdtdr Khdn—ocont 
Muhamad (¢.v.), 81 and n.; his 
conduct towards his father, 81, 82; 
his ambitious designs, 78, 79; pro- 
poses to take Dehli, 80 and n. 

Tdétdr Khan Ghori, son of Sultén ’Ald- 
ud-din, 870 and n.; invests Chitor 
for Sultdn Bahddar, 870; present 
at siege of Chitér, 871; his jdgir, 


Tétdér Khén Lodi, grandson of Sultén 
Sikandar Lodf, sent to make a 
diversion against Humditin, 276n., 

882; is defeated and killed, 382 
and n. 

Tdtér-ul-Mulk, wazir of Mujéhid Khdn 
Bhalfm, takes offence at a joke on 
his master, 424; contrives the 
escape of Mahmiid III. from con- 
finement, 425. 

Tathah, capital of the Siimrah dy- 
nasty, 56 and n.; Taghi the rebel 
takes refuge with Jdém of, 52, 55, 
57; Sulténo Muhamad’s last cam- 
paign against, 56, 57; campaign of 
Sultdn Firdz against, 67; taken by 
the Arghtins, 348n.; Shékh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh at, 91n. 

Tawakkul, Malik, servant of Mahmid 
Shah, his son Fateh Mulk (g¢.v.), 
888; his son Malik Jiu (q.v.), 400. 

Telingdnah, Sultén Mahmud igarha 
procures arms from, 178. 

Tenasserim=Dehbnéarf (q.v.), 18. 

Ténrah, village of, Darié Khan and 
*A’lam Khan meet at, 429. 

Thabdk, a boy cursed by the Prophet 
seen at, 174. 

Thdinir, fort of, Nasir Khan in, 101 
and n., 102; Sultén Ahmad orders 
rebuilding of, 119; Sultén Mahmiid 
Bigarha reviews his army at, 177, 
176n.; the Sultdn revisits the place, 
221, 224. 

Thdnaddrs, explanation of, 28n. 

Thdnah, besieged by Gujardtis, 117; 
battle at, 117. 

Thanésar, town of, 68; Tétdr Khan 
at, 78n. 

ge hac parganah of, revenue from, 
1 


Timir Giurgdn, Sdhib-i-Kirdn Amir, 

orders the taking of Mifltdn (a.v. 
1897), 79; captures Dehli (a.p. 
1898) 79; Sultan Mahmiid flees to 
Gujardt from, 79; retreats from 
Dehlf{, 80n.; his invasion of Rim, 
876; Karé Yusaf Turkomdn and 
Sultén Ahmad Jaldir fled before, 
877 ; dies a.p. 1404, 88. 
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Timérah-bdsnah, parganah in Champi- 
nir sarkdr, revenue from, 13. 

Tirbang Dds, Réjah of Chaémpdnir, 
130; conspires against Sultan Ab- 
mad, 100; submits to the Sultan, 
102; the Sultén’s campaign against, 
104 and n. 

Tiri, Réjah of Ndddét, conspires 
against Sultén Ahmad, 100, 102 
and n.; submits to the Sultan, 102. 

Tédé gras in Gujardt, 99n. 

Tédar Mal, Rdjak, under the Em- 
peror Akbar, 22. 

Toghén, Malik, created Farhat-al- 
Mulk, 166; has charge of Sdnkho- 
dhdr and Jagat, 198; prevents in- 
surrection in Ahmaddbdd, 203. 

Téghdén, Malik, son of Malik Aysaz, 
285; waits on Sultdn Bahadar at 
Dilwdrah, 837; has charge of Did, 
847; his treatment of Shah Tahir 
Dakhinf and Persian merchants, 
355 ; towns belonging to, 17. 

Toghdn Shah Khatri, entitled Iftikbér- 
+ eas in battle near Kaparbanj, 

Téghlak Filddi, Makk, at siege of 

andisér, 274n.; created Fifldd 
Khan, 330. 
Téghlak Khdn, Prince, at storming of 
ahdbalah defile (a.p. 1467), 184 
and n., 185n. 

Téghlak Khan, Méd\id-ul-Mulk so en- 

titled, bee his son created Mans 


dn ; 
Ti éghlak Khdn, governor of Morbi, 
defeated by Ishak, 837. 
I en Shdh=Ghids-ud-din Tdéghlak 
.v.), 48. 
To aie name of a Well in Juinahgarh, 
183. 


Térakh, village on the Mahindri, Taj 
Khan has charge of, 193. 

Trilék, son of Siiléhan, ancestor of 
Sadhdran (q.v.), 67. 

Trilék, son of Diilah, ancestor of Sa- 
dhéran (q¢ v.), 68 

Tripoliah, the, 280. 

Tudr, name of a Rajput tribe, 278 
and n. 

Tuhfah, Malik, receives title of Tdj- 
ul-Mulk, 98n.; expedition against 
infidels, 98n. 

“ Tuhfat-us-Sdddt,” written by Arém 
Kashmiri for Said Hazrat Mubé- 
rak, 436. 

Tuhm-ud-din, Kazi, meeting with Sul- 
tén Mahmiid Bigarha at Sarkhéj, 
200; story of him and the Sultdn’'s 
jeweller, 214. 
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Turkey, Gujardéti paper exported to, 4. 

Turks assist Malik Afdz against the 
Portuguese, 222n., 369n. 

Turks (European), established at Dit 
by Sultén Bahddar (a.p. 1581), 


U. 


U'chh, boats from, 56; 
Shahdb-ud-din, 84. 

U'di Singh, Rajah of Badnsbilah, de- 
feated by Musulmdns, 272 and n.; 
entertains Bahddar Khan, 277 and 
n.; submits to Bahddar Khan at 
Chitér, 326n.; killed in battle of 
Kanwah, 347n., 853n. 

U'di Singh, Rajah of Pal, attempts to 
rescue Sultién Mahmud Khilji, 358 
and n. 

O'gar Sén, sent to hold Mandi for 
Médinif Raé, 256; in skirmish with 
Musulmdns, 272n. 

Ujain, on the Kéliddah, battle be- 
tween Sultdén Ahmad and Sultdn 
Hoshang, 108, 104n.; occupied by 
Sultdén Ahmad, 106 and n.; Médini 
Rd6 retreats to, 256; the city of, 
given to Silhadif Pifrbiah, 856; in 
charge of Bhiipat Rdi, 857 ; placed 
in charge of Darid Khan of Mandt, 
858; Muhamad Shéh Fardki en- 
eamped at, 894, 399. 

Olugh Khdén (otherwise Alp Khan) 
commands expedition against Gu- 
jarét, 37 and n.; rules in Gujardt as 
Ndzm of 'Aldé-ud-din, 88, 89 and 
n.; suppresses sedition at Mufltdn, 
39n.; engaged against the Moghals 
under Kadar, 89n.; troops revolt 
against him, 39n.; in action with 
Moghals near Dehlf, 39n.; has 
charge of Rantambhor, 39n.; dies 
about a.p. 1301, 39n.; said tc have 
adopted Déwal Dé as his daughter, 
88; and to have built the A’dinah 
masjid in Pattan, 38. 

Ulugh Khdn, Bahd-ul-Mulk so en- 
titled (a.p. 1526), 829; in league 
with "Imdd-ul-Mulk and Latif Khin, 
884 and n.; is probably executed 
(a.D. 1526), 885 and r.; confounded 
with Alaf Khén, 362n. 


taken by 
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’Ulugh Khdén, the Abyssinian, at the’ 
death of Mahmiid III., 454. 

"Umar Khan, son of Sultén Hoshang of 
Mdlwah, raises army against Mah- 
mud Khilji, and burns Bhflsah, 123 
and n.; he is slain in battle near 
Sdr lr (a.D. 1488), 124 and n. 

"Umar Khan Afghdn Lédi, flying from 
Humditn, takes refuge with Sultdn 
Bahddar, 347 and n. 

O’nah, near Diti, a port in Sérath, 
9; Mirzé Muhamad Zaman at, 400, 
401; Shéh Shams-ud-din Bukhdri 
buried near, 189. 

’"Usmdn Ahmad Sarkhéji, conspires 
against Sultén Ahmad, 95. 

’Usmanpurah, near Ahmaddbdd, built 
by Said Usman, 440. 


V. 


Valubhi, Saurdshtra tributary to (7th 
cent.), 38n. 

Valabhi dynasty in Gujarat (7th cent.), 
24n. 


Virdwal (= Baldwal), port of the Eu- 
ropeans tributary to Gujarat, 18. 


W. 


Wadhdil, tribe of Rajputs, 85n. 

Waghars, race of, 195n. 

Waghélahs (or Baghélahs) hold grds 
of Jhéldwar, 16 and n. 

ih rie a palace of, near Rasiilabdd, 
154n 


Wayjih-ud-din Kuraishi, Malik, as 
Nazim in Gujardt, 41; made wazir 
of Sultdn Kutb-ud-din Mubérak of 
Dehli, 41. 

Wajih-ul-Mulk, wazir of I'timdd 
Khan, his sagacity saves his em- 

Bo hil life, 458. 
ajih-ul-Mulk Tdj, in battle at 
Dahtr (a.p. 1548), 417; in conepi- 
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W ajth-ul-Mulk, Téj—cont. 
racy against J: ety, 422 ; takes his 
turn in charge of Mahmidd IIL, 423 ; 
he is plundered by order of that 
Sultdén, 427, 429. 

Wapyth-ul-Mulk Tédnk, first Muhama- 
dan ruler of Gujarat, 67 ; originally 
a Hindu named Sadhdran (g.v.), 
67,70; his son, Zafar Khan, Ndzem 
of Gujarat, 58, 68. 

Wajth-ul-Mulk Tdnk, entertained by 
Darié Khan, 411; meets Sultdén 
Mahmid IIL. at Jémbi in J hdldéwar, 
416. 

W éntd=Bénth (¢.v.), 489. 

Wanthali (or Banthali), ancient 
capital of Sdérath, 182 and n. 

Wadtrak, River, Mahmiddbdd founded 
on, 201; Bahddar Shab at (a.p. 
1526), 3817. 

Weapons, in use in Sérath (ap. 1470), 
190; used by Hindus in Sind, 195; 
in Kéthidwar (a.p. 1478), 198. See 
also Muskets. 


Y. 


Yddgdr Bég Kaztlbdsh, Persian envoy 
to Sultén Muzaffar II. of Gujarat, 


244n. 

Yddgdr Ndsir Mirzd, in charge of 
Pattan for Emperor Humdfivn, 892 ; 
retires from Gujardt before Sultdén 
Bahddar, 393. 

Yakdt, officer of Bahddar Gilani, 
attacks Mahdim, 218n. 

Yakib, entitled Dari Khan, 808. 

Yazid bin Mahrdn, cursed by the 
Prophet, 174. 

Yusuf, son of Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, 331. 

Ytisaf, son of Latff-ullah, 809; joins 
Bahddar Khan at Mahmidnagar, 


827. 
Yiisa/, Malik, brother of Malik *A’lam 
Shah, entitled Saif Khan, 225. 
Yisaf Baghra, Malik, sent against 
rebels, is slain (a.D. 1846), 51. 


Z. 


Zafar Khdn, killed in action with 
Moghals near Dehli, 39n. 

Zafar Khdn, as Ndzimin Gujarat (er. 
1317), 40; recalled, and put to 


Gang (q.v.), 53n. 
Zafur Khdn, Ndzim in Gujarat, 58: 
dies in Gujarat (a.p. 1871), 58. 
Zafar Khdn, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, 
born at Dehli, 71n.; a saint bestows 
on him the kingdom of Gujarat for 
his good deeds, 70,71; made chief 
butler to Ffroz Shah, 72 and #; 
sent to Gujarat against Résti Khan, 
74 and n, 75n.; made Nedztm of 
Gujardét, 58, 68; honoured by 
Sultin Muhamad, 75; at Pattan, 
74, 75; entitled Muzaffar Khan, &c., 
74n., 75; his letter to Rasti Khan, 
74; defeats Résti Khdn at Kambhi, 
75; founds J{tpir, 75; pacificates 
Gujarat, 75 ; suppresses rebellion in 
I'dar, 76; designs to destroy temple 
of Sémné&t, 76; repels invasion of 
Gujarét by Rajah ’A’dil Khan, 76 
and n.; his campaign against Jha- 
rand, 76 and n.; destroys temple 
of Sémndt and establishes Isl4m 
there (a-D. 1895), 76 and n., 77; his 
campaign against Mandi, 77 and n.; 
visits tomb of Khwdjah Mu'in-ad- 
din at Ajmir, 77 and n.; his cam- 
paign against Sémbhar and Dind- 
wénah, 77, 78; his campaign 
against Dilwdrah and Jagwarah, 
78 and n.; his son Tdatdr Khan 
joins him at Pattan, 78; his cam- 
paign against I’dar, 79, 80n-; sup- 
presses rebellion in Sdémndt, 79, 
80n.; Sultdn Mahmid of Dehli 
seeks aid from, 79; places Tatar 
Khan on throne of Gujardt, and 
retires into private life, 81 and n., 
82n.; said to cause his son’s death, 
82 and n.; resumes the government 
of Gujardt, 88; makes Shams 
Khan governor of Nadgor, 83; ap- 
points his successor, 83; prepares 
to assist Sultén Mahmiid against 
Ikbé] Khan, 88; assumes 
wer in Gujardt with the title of 
uzaffar Shéh (g.0.), 84 and x. ; 
kings of his dynasty, Zin. 


INDEX. 


Zafar Khdn, son of Sultén Ahmad 
Gujardt{, leads expedition against 
Malik-ut-Tujjdr in Mahdfm, 116; 
takes Thanah by siege, 117; attacks 
Mahdim, 117; which he takes from 
Malik-ut-Tujjdr, 118. 

Zafar-ul-Jiwdrh, left in charge of Dé6é- 
gir, 51 and n.; is driven to Dhar, 
54. 


Lahir-ud-din Bdbar, see Babar, 277. 

Zahir-ul-Mulk, killed in battle with 
Raf Mal, 258n., 

Zaid hin ’Amrdn (or Zaid ibn ’Umr- 
ibn-Madégn), atterts the truth of a 
tradition, 174 and n. 

Zakkiimddr, epithet applied to Ah- 
maddbdd by Aurangzib, 91n. 

Zamédn Mirzd, son of Badf-uz-Zamdan, 
and grandson of Husén Bdfkrah, 
874,400; marries a daughter of the 
Emperor Babar, 874; imprisoned 
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Zamén Mirzéd—oont. 
by Emperor Humfitin, he escapes to 
Sultén Bahddar, 874; letters con- 
cerning, between Emperor Humfitin 
and Sultdn Bahddar, 875; his pre- 
tensions to throne of Gujarat, : 
defeated at U'nah by Malik Jft, 


401. 

Zid-ud-din, Malik, entitled Nizém-ul- 
Mulk, wazir of Sultdn Ahmad, 108 
and n. 

Zid-ul-Mulk, in battle near Kaparbanj, 


144, 

Zid-ul-Mulk, son of Nasfr Khé&n, 
pardoned for complicity in murder 
of Sultdn Sikandar, 8852.; pluan- 
dered by Rdéi Singh in Dahdd (cir. 
1527), 886n. 

Zin Bandah, deputed to try evil-doers 
at Dédégir, 48 and n.; is taken by 
rebels and killed, 49. 
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Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M. M. With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.B.8. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ALBERG, ALBERT. 

Snowdrops: Idylis for Children. From the Swedish of Zach 
Topelius. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Whisperings in the Wood: Finland Idylla for Children. From the 
Swedish of Zach Topelius. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Queer People. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of 
“Yeah.’’ 2vols. Illus. Cr. &vo. 12s. 

Alexander II., Emperor of all the Russias, Life of. By the Author 
of “‘ Science, Art, and Literature in Russia,’’ ‘‘ Life and Times of Alex- 
ander I.,""&c. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ALFORD, HENRY, D.D., the late Dean of Canterbury. 

The Hew Testament. After the Anthorised Version. Newly oom- 
pared with the original Greek, and Revised. Long Primer, Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, red edges, 6s.; Brevier, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d.; Nonpareil, 
small 8vo., ls. 6d., or in calf extra, red edges, 4s. 6d. 

How to Study the New Testament. Vol. I. The Gospels and the 
Acts. Vol. II. The Epistles, Part 1. Vol. III. The Epistles, Part 2, and 
The Revelation. Three vols. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
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AMEER ALI, SYED, MOULVI, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
The Personal Law of the Mahommedans (according to all 
the Schools). Together with a Comparative Sketch of the Law of 
Inheritance among the Sunnis and Shiashs. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


ANDERSON, EDWARD L. 
How to Ride and School a Horse. With a System of Horse Gym- 
nastics. Cr 8vo 2s. 6d. 
A System of School Training for Horses. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


ANDERSON, P. 
The English in Western India. Demy 8vo. I4s. 


ANDERSON, THOMAS, Parliamentary Reporter, &c. 

History of Shorthand. With an analysis and review of ita present 
condition and prospects in Europe and America. With Portraits. Cr. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Catechism of Shorthand; being a Critical Examination of the various 
Styles, with special reference to the question, Which is the best English 
System of Shorthand? Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


ANDREW, Sir WILLIAM PATRICK, O.J.B., M.B.A.S., F.B.G.S., F.S.A. 
India and Her Neighbours. With Two Maps. DemyS&vo. lds. 
Our Soientifio Frontier. With Sketch-Map and Appendix. Demy 

Svo. 6a. 

Zuphrates Valley Route, in connection with the Central Asian and 
Egyptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June 
1882. Roy. 8vo., with 2 Maps. 5s. 

Through Booking of Goods between the Interior of India and 
the United Kingdom. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

Indian Railways as Connected with the British Empire in 
the Zast. Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ANGELL, H. C., M.D. 
The Sight, and How to Preserve it. With Numerous Dlastra- 
tions. Fifth Thousand. Foap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


ANSTED, Professor DAVID THOMAS, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

Physical Geography. Fifth Edition. With MTlustrative Maps. 
Poat 8vo. 7s. 

Blements of Physiography. For the Use of Science Schools. Foap. 
Svo. 1s, 4d. 

The World We Live In. Or, First Lessons in Physical Geography. 
For the use of Schools and Students. Twenty-fifth Thousand, with 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

The Harth’s History. Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of 
Schools and Students. Third Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Two Thousand Examination Questions in Physical Geography. 
pp. 180. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

Water, and Water Supply. Chiefly with reference to the British 
Islands. Part I.—Surface Waters. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

The Applications of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures. 
Tlustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 


Antiquity and Genuigeneszs of the Gospels. With some Prefatory 
Remarks on the Remoter Sources of Unbelief. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 
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AQUARIUS. 

Books on Games at Cards. Piquet and Cribbage— Games at Cards for 
Three Playera—Tarocoo—Familiar Round Games at Cards—Norseman— 
New Games with Cards and Dice—LEcarté. Cr. 16mo. 1s. each. 

ARCHER, Capt. J. H. LAWRENCE, Bengal H. P. 

Commentaries on the Punjanb Campsign—1848-49, inclading 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from original 
sources. Cr. Svo. 8s. 

ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. 

Bthel’s Journey to Strange Lands in Search of Her Doll. 
With Mlustrations by Chas. Whymper. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Navy Calendar for the Financial Year 1884-85. Being 
a Compendiuin of General Information relating to the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and Volunteers, and containing Maps, Plans, Tabulated State- 
ments, Abstracts, &e. Compiled from authentic sources. Published 
Annually. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Wavy Magazine. Vols. I. to VIII. are issued. Demy 8ro. 
7s. 6d. each. Monthly, ls. 

AYNSLEY, Mrs. J. C. MURRAY. 

Our Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh. Svo. lds. 

BAILDON, SAMUEL, Author of “Tea in Assam.”” 

The Tea Industry in India. A Review of Finance and Labour, and 
a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BARNARD, H. 
Oral Training Lessons in Natural Science and General 
Knowledge: Embracing the subjects of Astronomy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Geography. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BATE, J. D., M.R.A.8. 

An Examination of the Claims of Ishmael as viewed by Mu- 
hammadans. (Being the first chapter of Section I. of “ Studies in 
Islam.) Demy 8vo. 12s. 

BAYLISS, WYKE. 

The Higher Life in Art: with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Masters. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Belgium of the Zast, The. By the Author of “Fgypt under Ismail 
Pasha,” ‘Egypt for the Egyptians,’’ &. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BELLEW, Captain. 
Memoirs of a Griffin; or, A Cadet’s First Year in India. Illustrated 
from Designs by the Author. A New Edition. Cr.8vo. 10s. 6d 


BENTON, SAMUEL, L.R.C.P., ée. 

Home Nursing, and How to Help in Cases of Aocident. Ilus- 

trated with 19 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BERDMORE, SEPTIMUS (NIMSHIVICH). 

A Sorateh Team of Basays never before put together. Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Quarterly’’ and ‘“‘ Westminster’’ Reviews. The 
Kitchen and the Cellar — Thackeray — Russia — Carriages, Roads, and 
Coaches. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BLAOK, Rev. CHARLES INGRAM, M.A., Vicor of Burley in Wharfedale, near 
Leeds. 

The Proselytes of Ishmael. Being 1 short Historical Survey of the 
Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrationa With Notes and Apron- 
dices. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
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BLANCHARD, SIDNEY LAMAN. 
Yesterday and To-day in India. Post 8vo. 66. 


BLENKINSOPP, Rev. E. L., M.A., Rector of Springthorpe. 
Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Church. 
Second Edition. Cr. 80. 6s. 


BOILEAU, Major-General J. T. 
A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the Differences of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant and to 

Five Places of Decimals. Together with a Table of the Lengths of 

each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitude from 

the Equator to the Poles; with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. 1876. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 


BOULGER, DEMETRIUS CHARLES, M.B.A.S. 
History of China. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., with Portrait, 18s. Vol. II., 18s. 
Vol. IIL, with Portraits and Map, 28. 


EZngland and Eussia in Central Asia. With Appendices and Two 
Maps, one being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 


Demy 8vo. 366. 


Central Asian Portraits; or, The Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the Neighbouring States. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and Badaulet, Ameer of 
Kashgar. With Map and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON, Master Mariner. 
Flotsam and Jetsam. <A Yachtsman’s Beenenen at Sea and Ashore. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BOYD, RB. NELSON, F.R.G.S., F.G.8., £c. 
Chili and the Chilians, during the War 1879-80. Cloth, Dlustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Coal Mines Inspection: Its History and Results. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


BRADSHAW, JOHN, LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, with Notes, explanatory and 
philological. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


BRAITHWAITE, R., M.D., F.L.S., &0. 
The Sphagnaces, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America, 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo. 25s. 


BRANDE, Professor, D.C.L., F.B.8., &0., and Professor, A. S. TAYLOR, M.D., 
F.RB.S., &e. 
Chemistry, a Manual of. Feap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 


BRANDIS, Dr., Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India. 
The Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. Text 
Demy 8vo. and Plates Roy. 4to. £2 18s. 


BRERETON, WILLIAM H., late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 
The Truth about Opium. Being the Bubstance of Three Lectures 
delivered at St. James's Hall. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 

Cr. 8vo., ls. 


BRIGHT, W., late Colour-Sergeant 19th Middlesex B.V. 
Bed Book for Sergeants. Fifth and Revised Edition, 1890. Inter. 
leaved. Feap. 8vo., Ils. 
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BRISTOWE, J.8., M.D., F.B.C.P., Senior Physician and Joiut Lecturer on Medi- 
cine, St. Thomas’s Hostal. 

The Physiological and Pathological Relations of the Voice 
and Speech. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

British Painters of the 18th and 19th Centuries. With 8 Exnm- 
ples of their Work, engraved on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt. Demy 4to 21s. 

British Pharmacopoeia, Pocket Guide to the, Being an Explanatory 
Classification of its Drugs, Preparations, and Compounds. All essen- 
tials being comprised in a form and size adapted to the Practitioner’s 
Note Book. 1s, 

BUCKLAND, C.T., F.Z.8. 

Whist for Beginners, Second Edition. Cr. 16mo. 1s. 

Sketches of Social Life in India. Cr. 8vo. 5e. 

BUCKLE, the late Captain E., Assistant Adjutant-General, Bengal Artillery. 

Bengal Artillery. A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
Svo. 10s. 

BUCKLEY, ROBERT B., A.M.1.C.E., Exceoutive Engineer to the Public Works 
Department of India. 

The Irrigation Works of India, and their Financial Results. Being 
s brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses they have caused to the State. With Map 
and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

BURBIDGE, F. W. 

Oool Orchids, and How to Grow Fhem. With Descriptive List of 
all the best Species in Cultivation. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Figures of 13 varieties. Cr.8vo. 6a. 

BURGESS, Captain F., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Sporting Fire-arms for Bush and Jungle; or, Hints to Intending 
Griffs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Use of Fire-arms, with 
Useful Notes on Sporting Rifles, &. TDlustrated by the Author. Cr. 
Svo. 5s. 

BURGOYNE, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir JOHN M., Bart. 

BHegimental Heoords of the Bedfordshire Militia. Cr.Svo. 5a. 

BURKE, PETER, Serjeant-at-Law. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 

BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain R.N., Retired List, Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Ozford. 

Life of Edward Lord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Burrows, 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

By the,Tiber. By the Author of “ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 21s. 

CANNING, The Hon. ALBERT S. G. 

Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. Demy Svo. 13s. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, With Personal Reminiscences 
and Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. 
Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williamson. 
2vols. With Portrait and Dlustrations. Cr.8vo. 2ls. 
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CARRINGTON, B., M.D., F.B.S. 


British Hepaticss. Containing Descriptions and Figures of tho 


Native Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 
8vo., sewed, Parts 1 to 4, each 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts. 

CAVENAGH, Gen. Sir ORFEUR, K.C.S.I. 

Beminisoences of an Indian Official. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CHAFFERS, WILLIAM, Author of “‘ Hall Marks on Plate.”’ 

Gilda Aurifabrorum: A History of London Goldsmiths and Plate. 
workers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fao-simile from 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Reoords preserved at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
lustrations Roy.8vo. 18s. 

Challenge of Barletta, The. By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 2ls. 

CHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter Schlemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., &o. 
trations on India paper by George Cruikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4to., 
half-Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 

Chesney, General F. B., Life of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 

y Stanley Iane-Poole. Svo. 184. 
CLARKE, Mrs. CHARLES, Lady Superintendent of the National Training School 
Jor Cookery, S. Kensington, S.W. 

Plain Oookery Heoipes as Taught inthe School. Paper cover. 
Cr. 8vo. In. 

High-Class Cookery as Taught in the School. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 

Clever Things said by Children. Edited by Howard Paul. Roy. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Collection Catalogue for Naturalists. A Ruled Book for keeping a Per- 
manent Record of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Index. Strongly bound, 200 pages, 7s. Gd.; $00 pages, 10s.; and 
2s. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Catalogues, ls. 6d. 
each. 

COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS 

The Roman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Review, with 
Copious Classified Extracte. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. 5a. 

Henry VIII. An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in 
England. Post 8vo. 6s. 

St. Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus Epizcopus Hipponiensis), 
a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controveray with 
Bome. Cr. S8vo. 5a. 

COLLINS, MABEL. 

ae of Helena Modjeaka (Madawe Chlapowska). Cr. 8vo. 
a. 

COLOMB, Colonel, 

Bluestockings. A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 
Moliére. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COLQUHOUN, Major J. A. S., B.A. 

With the Kurrum Force in the Caubul Campaign of 1878-79. 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings, and two Maps. Demy 


8vo. 16s. . 
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Companion to the Writing-Desk. How to Address Titled People, éo. 
Roy. Smo. 1s. 


COOKE, M. C., M.A., LL.D. 

The British Fungi: A Plain and Fasy Account of. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 62. 

British Hepatics. Sewed 8. 

Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Meuld. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fungi. Dlustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. E. 
Sowerby. Fourth Edition, with Appendix of New Species. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Manual of Stractaral Botany. Revised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation. Llustrated with 200 Woodonts* Twenty-fifth Thousand, 
S2mo. 1s. 

A Manual of Botanic Terms. New Edition, greatly Enlarged. Mua. 
trated with over 300 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 


COOKE, M. C., M.A., 4.L.8., & L. QUELET, M.D., 0.A., Inet. ot Sord. laur. 
barb Synoptica Hymenomycetum Huropmcrum. Feoap. vo. 
8. . 


COOLIDGE, SUSAN. 
Crosspatch, and other Stories. New Edition. Tlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Sa. 6d, 
Gooper’s Hill Royal Indian Bngineering College, Calendar of. 
Published (by Authority) in January each year. Demy Svo. 5a. 


CORBET, Mrs. M, E. 
A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Dlustrated with Photos. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


ORESSWELL, C. N., of the Inner Temple. 
Woman, and her Work in the World. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CROLL, JAMES, LL.D., F.R.8. 
Climate and Fime in their Geological Relations. Mlustrated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcute. 577 pp. Demy 8vo. is. 


CROSLAND, Mrs. NEWTON. 
Stories of the City of London: Retold for Youthful Readers, With 
10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6a. 


Crown of Life, The. By M. Y.W. With elegantly Mluminated borders 
from designs by Arthur Roberteon, Foap. 4to. 66. 

Oruise of H.M.BS. ‘‘Galatea,’”’ Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., in 1967-1868. By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.B.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-lithographs and Graphotypes from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


CUNNINGHAM, Hi. 8., M.A., one of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
late Member of the Famine Commission. 

British India, and its Rulers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CUVIER, BARON, 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. Car. 
penter, M.D., F.R.8., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.8. New Edition, 
Tilustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates. Imp. 
8vo. 2ls, 
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DAUMAS, E., General of the Division Commanding at Bordeauz, Senator, &c. &c. 

Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. With 
Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). Demy 
8vo. Ga. 

DAVIES, THOMAS. 

The Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic Ohjects. New 
Edition, greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present Time by John 
Matthews, M.D., F.B.M.8., vier of the Quekett Microscopical 
Clab. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DAVIS, GEORGE E., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., FPLC, &e. 


Practical Microscopy. [lustrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DEIGHTON, X., Principal of Agra College. 


Shakespeare's King Henry the Fifth. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


DE LISLE, EDWIN. 
Centenary Studies: Wyolifand Luther. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Destruction of Life by Snakes, Mydrophobia, &c., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Feap. 2s. 6d. 
DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now 
first collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2vols. Imp.8vo. (Only 150 copies printed.) 


pee oer pad V., Sc.B. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law 
translator 


Chiushingura: or the Loyal League. A Japanese Romance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character. 
Tlustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, drawn and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Russian 
Official Publication.) 2vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. 
DORAN, Dr. J., F.S.A. 

“‘ Their Majesties’ Servants’: Aunalsof the English Stage. Actors 
Authors, and Audiences, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs. MINNIE. 

Countess Violet; or, What Grandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for. 
Girls. IDllustrated. Cr.8vo 3s. 6d. 

Grandmother’s Diamond Ring. A Tale for Girls. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DRURY, Col. HEBER. 

The Useful Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 
Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Roy. 8vo. 16s. 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F.R.A.S., Bengal Medical Service. 

Becollections of the Kabul Campaign 1879-1880. TLlustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo. l5da. 

DUMERGUE, EDWARD, M.R.A.S., Member of the Leyden Society of Orientalists. 

The Chotts of Tunis; or, the Great Inland Sea of North Africa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr.8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, C.S.I., Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-law. 

The Life of Major-General Sir Henry Marion Durand, 
K.0.8.I., ©.B., of the Royal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 43s. 
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DUTTON, Major the Hon. CHARLES, 
wife in India. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DWIGHT, HENRY O. 
Tuarkish Life in War Time. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


DYER, The Rev. T. F. THISTLETON, M.A. 
Bnglish Folk-lore. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


EDWAEDS, G. SUTHERLAND. 

A Female Wihilist. By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the French 

by G. Sutherland Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
EDWARDS, H. SUTHERLAND. 

The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants 
of Modern Opera. 2 vols. Cr.8vo. 21s. 

The Russians at Home and the Russians Abroad. Sketches, 
Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under Alexander II. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 2ls. 

EMINENT WOMBN SBRIEBS. Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Cr. 8vo. 
$s. 6d. 
BLIND, MATHILDE. 
George Eliot. 
ROBINSON,'*A. MARY F. 
Emily Bronte. 
THOMAS, BERTHA. 
George Sand. 
GILCHRIST, ANNE. 
Mary Lamb. 
HOWE, JULIA WARD. 
Margaret Fuller. 
ZIMMERN, HELEN. 
Maria Edgeworth. 
PITMAN, Mrs. E. BR. 
Elizabeth Pry. 
LEE, VERNON. 
Countess of Albany. 
MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Harriet Martineau. 
PENNELL, ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 


ENSOR, F. SYDNEY, C.E. 

Inoidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. 10s. 62. 

The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament, from Her Accession to the 
present time. A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty's Reign 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EYRE, Major-General Sir V., K.C.8.I., C.B. 

The Kabul Insurrection of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from 
Lieut. Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.8.I. With Map and Iustrations. Cr.8vo. 9s. 

FARRAR, The Rev. FREDERIC W., D.D., F.B.S., Canon of Westminster, &c. 

Words of Truth and Wisdom. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

PEARON, ALEC. 

Kenneth Trelawny. 2vols. Cr.8vo. ls. 
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FINCH-HATTON, HON. HAROLD. 
Advance Australia! An Account of Eight Yeors Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, Map 
and Plates. Demy 8vo. 188. 


FORBES, Capt. C. J. F. S., of the British Burma Commission. 
Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further indis. 
A Fragment; and other Essays, being the Literary Remains of the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 6a. 
Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Sketches. Reprinted 
from “ Vanity Fair.”” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FOURNIER, ALFRED, Professeur 2 la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, Médectn de 
U Hépital Saint Louis, Membre de I’ Académie de Médecine. 
Syphilis and Marriage: Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
Louis. Translated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FRASER, Lieut.-Col. G. T., formerly of lst Bombay Fusiliers, and recently 
attached to the Staff of H.M. Indian Army. 


Records of Sport and Military Life in Western India. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Mallegon, C.8.I. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


FRY, HERBERT. 

London in 1888. Its Suburbs and Environs. MDlustrated with 18 
Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Fifth year of 
publication, Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 32s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. With the Tonasserim Provinces and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and authentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Roy. 8vo. £3 3s. 


Gazetteers of India. 
THORNTON, 4 vols. Demy 8vo. £2 16s, 
Pe Demy 8vo. 2ls. 
‘5 (N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. 
Geography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining. pp. 250. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
Geological Papers on Western India. Including Cutch, Scinde, and the 
south-east coast of Arabia. To which is added a Summary of the Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edited forthe Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Maps and 
Plates; half-bound, Roy. 8vo. £2 2s. 


GIBNEY, Major RB. D., late Adj. 1st Wilts B.V. 
Barnest Madement; a Tale of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GILLMORE, PARKER (UBIQUE). 
Enoounters with Wild Beasts. With 10 full-page Dlustrations. Cr, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of North America, 
with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. With 37 Illustrations, Cr, 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Amphibion’s Voyage. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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GOLDSTUCKER, Prof. THEODORE, The lats. 
The Literary Remains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 21s. 
GRAHAM, ALEXANDER. 
Genealogical and Chronological Tables, illustrative of Indian His- 
tory. Demy Ho. 5a. 
GRANT, JAMES. 
Derval Hampton; A Story of the Sea. 2 vols. Cx. Svo. Zils. 
GRANVILLE, J. MORTIMER, M.D. 
The Care and Cure of the Insane. 2vols. Demy S8vro. 90s. 
Ghange as a Mental Restorative. Demy 8vo. Ils. 
Werves and Nerve Troubles. Fcap. 8vo. ls. 
Common Mind Troubles. Fcap. 8vo. ls. 
How to make the Best of Ife. Feap. Svo. ls. 
Youth: Ite Careand Culture. Post. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Seoret ofa Clear Head. Foap. 8vo. ls. 
The Secret of a Good Memory. Fcap.8vo. ls. 
Sleep and Sleeplessness. Fcap.8vo. Ils. 
GREENE, F. V., Lieut. U.S. Army, and lately Military Attaché to the U. 8S. Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg. 
The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877- 
1878. Second Edition. Roy. 8vo. 38s. 
Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
GRIESINGER, THEODOR. 
Fhe Jesuits; a Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings 
from the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by 
A. J. Scott, M.D. Dlustrated. Second Edition. One Volume. Demy 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Mysteries of the Vatican, or Crimes of the Papacy. 2 vols., post 
8vo. 21s. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 

Corea, the Hermit Nation. Roy. 8vo. 18s. 

GRIFFITH, RALPH T. H. 
Birth of the War God. A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 
Grove’s System of Medical Book-keeping. The Complete Set, 4o., 
#4 14a, 6d. 
HAINES, O. B. 

A Vindication of Engiand’s Policy with regard to the Opium 

Frade. Cr.8vo. B&. 6d. 
HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.S.8. 

Lands of Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit. British North 

America. A Book for all Travellers and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HALL, The Rev. T. G., M.A., Prof. of Mathematics in King’s College, London. 

The Hlements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical Astro- 
nomy. For the use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 

HAMILTON, LEONIDAS LE CENCI, M.A. 
Ishtar and Izdubar. The Epic of Babylon, or the Babylonian goddess 
of love, and the hero and warrior king. Dlustrated. Demy 8vo. 9&8. 6d, 
HANCOOK, E. CAMPBELL. 
Copies for China Painters. With Fourteen Chromo-Lithographs and 
other Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 
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Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. Giving the Lat. and 
Long. of places of note. Demy 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* This will be found a valuable Companion to Messra. Allen & Co.'s Maps 
of India. 

HAROOURT, Maj. A. F. P., Bengal Staff Corps, 

Down by the Drawle. 2 vols. in one, Cr. 8vo. 6a. 

HMardwicke’s Bilementary Books, paper covers: Chemistry, 6d.; 
Mechanics, 2 parts, 4d.; Hydrostatics, 2d.; Hydraulics, 2d,; Pneu- 
matios, 2d. 

HARDWICKE, HERBERT JUNIUS, M.D., &e. 

Health Besorts and Spas; or, Climatio and Hygienic Treatment of 
Disease. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HARTING, JAMES EDMUND. 

Sketohes of Bird Life. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

HAWEIS, Rev. H. B. 

Music and Morals. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
My Musical Life. With Portraits. Cr.8vo. 15s. 


HAWEIS, Mrs. 

Chaucer’s Beads: A "Birthday Book, Diary, and Conoordance of Chau- 
cer’s Proverbs or Sooth-saws. Cr. 8vo., vellum. Se. 5 paper boards, 
4a. 6d. 

Health Primers. 1. Premature Death. 2. Aloohol. 8. Exercise and 
Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6. Baths and 
Bathing. 7. The Skin. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervous System. 10. 
Health in Schools. Demy 16mo. 1s. each. 

HREAPHY, THOMAS. 

The Likeness of Christ. Being an Enquiry into the verisimilitude of 
the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Bayliss, 
F.8.A. Illustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Facsimiles, and 
Fifty Engravings on Wood. Handsomely bound in oloth gilt, atlas 
4t0., price £5 5e. 

HEATLEY, GEORGE S., M.R.C.V.S. 

Sheep Farming. With Dlustrations. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE, HEINRICH. 

The Book of Songs. Translated from the German by Stratheir. Cr. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HELMS, LUDWIG VERNER. . 

Pioneering in the Far Bast, and Journeys to California in 1849, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Sketohes and 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy 8vo. ls. 

HENNEBERT, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The English in Bgypt; England and the Mahdi—Arabi and the Suez 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunoce- 
fote. 3 Maps. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HENSMAN, HOWARD, Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Pioneer ’* (Allahabad), and 

the “* Daily News’? (London). 

The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Candabar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with 
the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 
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HERRICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE. 

The Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 6a. 

HERSCHEL, Sir JOHN F. W., Bt., K.H., &c., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 

Popular Lectures on Scientide Subjects. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

HOLDEN, EDWAED S., United States Naval Observatory. 

Mr William Herschel: Hie Life and Works. Cr. 8vo. 60. 

Molland. ‘Translated from the Italian of Edmondo Amicis, by Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HOLMES, T. R. E. 

A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which 
accompanied it among the Civil Population. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. 

HOOKER, Sir W. J., F.B.8., and J. G@. BAKER, F.L.S. 

Synopsis Pilicum; or, a Synopsis of all Known Ferns, including the 
Osmundacess, Schizseacem, Marratiacer, and Ophioglossacem (chiefly 
derived from the Kew Herbarium), accompanied by Figures representing 
the essential Characters of each Genus. Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates. Demy oe: £1 8s. 

HOSSAIN, SYED M. 

Our Difficulties and Wants in the Path of the Progress of 

India. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
HOWDEN, PETER, V.S. 

Horse Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which sare unimpor- 
tant. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HOUGH, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
Precedents in Military Law. Demy 8vo. 25s. 
HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 

Hotes on Muhammadanism. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Feap. 8vo. 6a. 
A Dictionary of Iglam. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theolo- 
gical Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. With numerous Dlastra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. £2 as. 
HUNT, Major 8. LEIGH, Madras Army, and ALEX. S. KENNY, M.B.C.S.B., 
A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King's College, Loudon. 

On Duty under a Tropical Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple Diseases; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 

Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER, J., late Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-Keepers’ desociatoin. 

A Manual of Bee-Keeping. Containing Practical Information for 
Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with descrip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the best 
Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With Mlustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

HUTTON, JAMES. 

The ‘Thugs and Dacoits of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoita, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. Post 
Svo. 5a. 
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India Directory, The. For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers 
and Sailing Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh, F.B.S. 

Part I.—The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa and South 
America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with Charts of Winds, 
Currente, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, F.B.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Surveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy.8vo. #1 18s. 

Part ¥I.—The China Sea, with the Porte of Java, Australia, and 
Japan, and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as those of New 
Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passages, &o. 
By the same. (In preparation.) 

INGRAM, JOHN H. 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 


First Series. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Second Series. Cr. 8v0., 7s. 6d. 
In the Company’s Service. A Reminiscence. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
IRWIN, H. C., B.A., Oxon, Bengal Civil Servios. 
The Garden of India; or, Chapters on Oudh History and Affairs. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 
caCERUN: Proenees Daa A.M.I.C.E., Author of “ Hydraulic Manual and 


Canal Peiry dalcert Tables. With Explanatory Textand Examples. New 
and corrected edition, with 40 pp. oi additional Tables. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

Pooket Logarithms and Other Tables for Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Anvuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Results correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

Accented Four-Figure Logarithms, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Accented Pive-Figure Logarithms of Nambers from 1 to 90909, 
without Differences. Roy.8vo. 16s. 

_— of Measurement for Scientific and Professional Men. Cr. 4to. 


¥isies Mrs. A. G. F. ELIOT 
Indian Industries. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


JENKINSON, Rev. THOMAS B., B.A,, Canon of Maritzburg. 
Amasulu. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History, 


with Letters from Zululand desoriptive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


JERROL}), BLANCHARD. 
At Home in Paris. Series I., 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16s. Series II., 2 vols., 


Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
JEVONS, SHIRLEY B. 
Private Lawrie and his Love. A Tale of Military Life. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


JEWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.S.A. 
Walf - Hours among English Antiquities. Contents: Arms, 


Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass. Tapostry, Orna- 
ments, Flint Implements, &c. With 304 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


JOHNSON, R. LOCKE, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.I., 1.8.A., de. 
¥ood Chart. Giving the Names, Classtication, Composition, Elemeutary 


Value, Rates of Digestibility, Adulterations, Tosts, &c., of the Ali- 
mentary Substances in General Use. In wrapper, 4to., 2a, 6d.; or on 
roller, varnished, 66. 
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JOYNER, Mrs. A. BATSON. 

Oyprus: Etstorical and Descriptive. Adapted from the German of 
Herr Franz von Loher. With much additional matter. With 8 Maps. 
Or. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

KAYE, Sir J. W. 

History of the War in Afvhanistan. New Edition. 8 vols. Cr. 

8vo. £1 68 

Lives of Indian Offivers. Svols. Cr. S8vo. 6s. each. 

The Sepoy War in Infia. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1057-1888. By Sir John William Kaye. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., 18. 
Vol. IL., 21. Vol. OIL, 21. 

(For continuation, see History of the Indian Mutiny, by Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, Vol. I. of which is contemporary with Vol. ITI. of 
Kaye's work.) 

KEATINGE, Mrs. 

Bnglish Homes in India. 2 vols. Post Svo. 166. 

KEBBEL, T. E. 

History of Toryism. From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to power in 1788, 
to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. Demy 8vo. 


ane work traces the progress of the Tory theory and the policy of successive 
Tory Governments during the hundred years which intervened betwoon the 
rise of the Younger Pitt ad the Death of Lord Beaconsfield. 


KEENE, HENRY GEORGE, C.I.E., B.C.S., M.R.A.S., &e 


A Sketoh of the History of Windustan. From the First Muslim 
Conquest to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., 


M.R.A.8S., Author of “‘ The Turks in India,” &. 8vo. 18. 
The Fall of the Moghul Bmpire. From the Death of Aurungzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. Second Edition. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 6d. 
This Werk fills up a blank between the ending of Elphinetone’s ond the 
commencement of Thornton's Histories. 
Administration in India. Post Bvo. 5s. 
Peepul Leaves. Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5a, 
Fifty-Seven. Some aceount of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

The Turks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEMPSON, M., M.A. 

The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Hindu- 

stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.8.I. Cr. 8vo. 8a. 6d. 
KENNY, ALEXANDER S., M.R.C.S, Edin., éc. 

The Tissues, and their Structure. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

KENT, W. SAVILLE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., formerly Asnetant in the Nat. 
Hist. Department of the British Museum. 

A Manual of the Infusoria. Including a Description of the Flagel- 
late, Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and Affinities of the Sponges. With nume. 
rous Illustrations. Super-roy. 8vo. &4 4a. 

KINAHAN, @G. H. 
A Handy Book of Rook Wames. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 


Knots, the Book of. Illustrated by 172 Examples, showing the manner of 
making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By “Tom Bowling.” Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


KING, DAVID BENNETT, aystte College, U.S.A. 
Phe trish Question. Cr svo we 
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LAERNE, C. F. VAN DELDEN. 

Brasils and Java. Report on Coffee Culture in America, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Colonies. Demy 8vo. Map, Plates, 
and Diagrams. 21s. 

LANE-POOLE, STANLEY, Laureat de U’ Institut de France. 

Studies in a Mosque. Demy Svo. 12s. 

LANKESTER, Mra. 

Talks about Health: A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an Explana- 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is sustained. IMlustrated. 
Small 8vo. Is. 

British Ferns: Their Classification, Arrangement of Genera, Struc- 
tures, and Functions, Directions for Out-door and Indoor Cultivation, 
&. Dlustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

owers Worth Motioe: A Sélection of some of our Native 

Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 

With 108 Coloured 7 lqures by J. E. Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 52. 
LANKESTER, E., M.D., F.B.S., F.L.S. 

Our Food. Tlustrated. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Half-hours with the Microscope. With 250 Illustrations. Seven- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Feap. 8vo., plain, 2s. 6A.; coloured, 4a. 

Practical Physiology: A School Manual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man. Mlustrated. 

New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 
Sanitary Instructions: A Series of Handbills for General Distriba- 
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tion :—1. Management of Infants ; 3. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it; 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention; 4. 
Small Pox, and ita Prevention; 5. Cholera and Diarrhea, and ite Pre- 
vention; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, 1d.; per dozen, 6d.; 
per 100, 4e.; per 1,000, 30s. 

LATHAM, Dr. R. G. 

BRuasian and Tark, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

LAURIE, Col. W. F. B. 

Burma, the Foremost Country: A Fimely Discourse. To 
which is added, How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 

Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma. With e Sum- 
mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. With 
Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 

Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
. BAW AWD PROCEDURB, INDIAN CIVIL. 

‘ (Yahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contract; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mac- 
naghten’s Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the | 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
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use of Schools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 

Law, Reader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 

Court. Demy 8vo. lds. 

Hedaya, or Guide, s Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index by Standish 

| 


Grove Grady. Demy 8vo, #1 lds. 
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Law and Procedure, Indiau Civil—cont. 


Institutes of Menu in Bnuglish. The Institutes of Hindu Law or 
the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloas of Colluoca. Comprising 
the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir William Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East India College. New Edition, 
with Preface and Index by Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Reader of Hindu, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy 8vo. Ga. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on 
Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Roy. S8vo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Roy. 8vo. £1 1s. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, and Rights and Relations 
affecting it (Sunni Doctrine). By Almaric Rumsey. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. By Almaric Rumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


INDIAN ORIMINAL. 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as wellas that not in the 
Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India; and an Appendix of selected 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Starling, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Medium 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Penal Code. In the form of Questions and Auswers. With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, Act of 1882. Roy. 8vo. 
cloth. 6a. 


MILITARY. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteer Services. By ColonelJ. K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Head-quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
&c. &c. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thick Demy 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial. By Hough and Long. Thick 
Demy 8vo. London, 1825. 26s. 
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The Church under Queen Elizabeth. < An Historical Sketch. 
2 vols. Cr.8vo. 21s. 
Reginald Barentyne; or, Liberty without Limit. A Tale of the 
Times. With Portrait of the Author. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
The Words from the Oross: Seven Sermons for Lent, Passion-Tide, 
and Holy Week. Third Edition revised. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Order Out of Chaos. TwoSermons. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LEES, Col. WILLIAM NASSAU, LLD. 
The Drain of Silver to the Hast. Post 8vo. 8s. 
LE MESSURIER, Mgj. A., R.E., Brigad, Major with the Quetta Column. 
Kandahar in 1879. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 
LETHBRIDGE, ROPER, C.I.E., M.A. 
High Bduoation in India. A Plea for the State Colleges. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


LEWIN, Capt. T. H., Dep. Comm. of Hill Tracts. 

Wild Races of the South-Hastern Frontier of India. Including 
an Account of the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Indian Frontier Life. A Fly on the Wheel, or How I helped to 
govern India. Map and Ilustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

LIANCOURT, COUNT C. A. DE GODDES, and FREDERIC PINOOTT, M.R.A.S., 
&c. 

The Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation and 
Development of Language; a Rational and Inductive System 
founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

LLOYD, Mrs. JESSIE SALE. 

Shadows ofthe Past. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Honesty Seeds and How they Grew;; or, Tony Wigston’s Firm Bank. 
Nlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LOCKWOOD, EDWARD, B.8.C. 

Watural History, Sportand Travel. With numerous Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

LOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANHOPE, B.N., K.H. 

Personal Narrative of Events from 1799 to 1815. With Anec- 
dotes. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

LOW, CHARLES RATHBONE. 

Major-General Sir Frederick 8. Roberts, Bart., V.0., G.C.B., 
0.1.E., B.A.: a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 188. 

Pollock, Field-Marshal Sir George, The Life and Correspon- 
Aence of. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.R.C.V.S. 

The Horse, as he Was, as he fs, and as he Ought to Be. Ilus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN GEO. FORBES, LL.D., C.E., J.P., F.R.G.S. 

Grouse Disease; its Causes and Remedies. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MACGREGOR, Col. C.M., C.S.I., C.I.E., Beng. Staff Corps. 

Warrative of a Journey through the Provinoe of Khorassan 
and on the N.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. With 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

Wanderings in Balochistan. With Dlustrations and Map. Demy 
8vo. 18s. 

MACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 

Lunok; and what came of it. <A Tale of our Times. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 

Sls. 6d. 
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MACKENZIE, Capt. C. F. (El Musunni/). 
The Bomantic Land of Mind. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


MACKENZIE, —. ; 
@ducational Series; Commercial, Arithmetical and Miscellaneous 
TaRLus, paper covers, 2d.; Arithmetic, 6d.; Murray’s Grammar, 4d., 
paper covers, 2d.; Phrenology, paper covers, 24.; Shorthand, 4d.; 
Spelling, 2 parte, paper covers, 4d. 


MALABARI, BEHRAMJI, M. 
Gujerat and the Gujeratiz. Pictures of Men and Manners taken from 
Life. Cr. 8vo. 66. 


MALLESON, Col. G. B., C.S.1. 

. Final Prench Struggies in India and on the Indian Seas. In- 
cluding an Account of the Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
and Sketohes of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing an Account 
of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6a. 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858, oommencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy 
War. Vol. I. With Map. Demy 8vo. 20s.—Vol. IZ. With 4 plans. 
Demy 8vo. 20e.—Vol. II. With plans. Demy 8vo. We. 

History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo. 188 

The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746-1849. Second Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Four Plans. Demy 8vo. 
188. 

Herat: The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. With Map 
and Index. Demy 8vo. 8. 

Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wel- 
lesley. Vol. I—LOED CLIVE. With Portraits and 4 Plans. Demy 
8vo. 20s. 

Captain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. I[lustrated by G 
Strangman Handoock. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Battle-fields of Germany. With Mapsand Plan. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Ambushes and Surprises: Being a Description of some of the most 

famous Instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprise of 
Armies, from the Time of Hannibal to the Period of the Indian Mutiny. 
With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Demy 8vo. 18s, 


MALLOCE, W. H. 
A Chart showing the Proportion borne by the Rental of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of the People. Cr. ls. 


MANGNALL, Mra. 
Historical and Miscellaneous Questions (generally known as 
** Mangnall’s Questions’’). New and Improved Edition. 18mo. 1s. 


MANNING, Mra. 

Ancient and Medissval India. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Com- 
weroe, &c. of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With Dlustra- 
tions. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
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MARVIN, CHARLES. 

The BRye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Bussian Oam- 
paign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans: Describing the 
March across the Burning Desert, the Storming’of Dengeel Tepe, and 
the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. With numerous Maps and Plana. 
Demy dvo. 18a. 

The Russians at Merv and Herat, ana their Power of invading 
India. With 24 Illustrations and 3 Mape. Demy 8vo. 24s. 

Merv, the Queen of the World; and the Soourge of the Man- 
stealing Furoomana. With Portraitaand Maps. Demy 8vo. 18a. 

Colonel Grodekoff’s Ride from Samaraand to Herat, through 
Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. With his own March- 
route from the Oxus to Herat. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

The Region of the BHternal Fire. An Account of a Journey to the 
Caspian Region iu 1833. 21 Mapa and Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

MATEER, The Rev. SAMUEL, of the London Muss. Soc. 

Hative Life in Travanoore. With Numerous Dlustrations and Map. 
Demy 8vo. 188, 
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Kilda Desmond, or Riches and Poverty. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MAYHEW, EDWARD, M.E.C.V.S. 


Tllustrated Horse Doctor. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic 
of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Pre- 
scriptions written iu Plain English. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tiiustrated Horse Management. Containing descriptive remarke 
upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
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and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings trom Original 
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proved by J.J. Lupton, M.R.C.V.8. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAYHEW, HENRY. 

German Life and Manners. As seen in Saxony. With an account 
of Town Life—Village Life—Fashionable Life—Married Life—School 
and University Life, &c. MDlustrated with Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Customs at the University of Jena. With numerous Ilustra- 
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Tilustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 


MAYO, Earl of. 
De Bebus Africanis. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent Littoral. With Remarks on the Frenoh Annexation. With 
Map. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. P 


MoCARTHY, T. 4. 
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Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
McCOSH, JOHN, M.D. 
Advice to Offloers in India. Post 8vo. 8s. 
MENZIES, SUTHERLAND. 
| Turkey O14 and New: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical, 
With Map and numerous Dlustrations. Third Edition. Demy Svo. is. 
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feasionals. Small Svo. Ils. 


MMocroscope, How to Choose a. By a Demonstrator. With 9 Iiustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. Ila. 


MILITARY WORES. 
A Treatise on Soales. By Major F. Hart-Dyko.-. 2s. 


Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour-Sergeant, 19th 
Middlesex E.V. Feoap. Svo. 1s. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Hoggan, 
R.A., Adjutant Ist Shropshire and Staffordshire V.A. Sqnarel6émo. 2s, 


Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Professor of 
Fortitication and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With many Plates and Cuta, and 
Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Roy. 8vo. 14a. 


Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Revised and re-arranged hy Thomas Cook, R.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition. Illustrated and 400 Plans, Cuts, é&e. 
Roy. 8vo. £2 2s. 


HZlementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for Mili- 
tary Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With numerous Plans and 
Illustrations. Roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various Methods 
of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, &c. &. &c. As at present taught 
in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Richards, 55th Regiment, 
Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instructor in Military Survey- 
ing, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Roy. I2s. 

Celebrated Haval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketohes. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. Post 8vo. Gs. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and Scott. 
2vols. Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Single Stick Bxercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. Paper 
cover. Feap. 8vo. 6d. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Ser- 
vioes, containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically 
azranged. Pocket size, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Lectures on Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. Foap. 
4to. 3s. 6d 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough. Demy 8vo, 
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Fhe Practice of Courts-Martial. By Hough and Long. Demy 8vo. 
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Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Oaptains and 
Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Sergeants 
of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
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The Military Encyclopedia; referring exclusively to the Military 
Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narratives of 
Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqueler. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
Cavalry Hemounts. By Capt. Nolan. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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MILL, JAMES, 
History of British India, With Notes and Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson. 9vols. Cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 
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MITCHINSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM. 

The Expiring Continent; A Narrative of Travel in Senegumbia, 
with Observations on Native Character; Present Condition and Future 
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and Map. 8vo. 18s. 


MITFORD, EDWARD L. 

A Land March from England to Ceylon Forty Years Ago. 

With Map and numerous Illustraticns. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 4a, 
MITFORD, Major 2. C. W., 14th Bengal Lancers. 

To Caubul with the Cavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences with the Force under General Sir F. 8S. Roberts, G.C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 9a. 

Modern Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christianity. 
Being an attempt to lustrate the Force of those Evidences by the 
Light of Parallels supplied by Modern Affairs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MULLER, MAX. 

Rig-Ve:.a-Sanhita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Pnblished under the Patronage 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Demy 4to. 6 vols. £2 10s. per volume. 

Wational Review. Vols. I.to V. Royal 8vo. 17s. each. 
NAVE, JOHANN. 

The Collector’s Handy-Book of Algsw, Diatoms, Desmids, 
Pungi, Lichens, Mosses, &c. Translated and Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Spicer, M.A. Mlustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEVILLE, RALPH. 
The Squire’s Heir. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
NEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.S. 
British Butterflies and Moths. With over 900 MIlustrations. 
Super-roy. 8vo., cloth gilt. 25s. 
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NEWMAN, The Rev. JOHN HENRY (now Cardinal). 
Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of John Henry Wew- 
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NICHOLSON, Capt. H. WHALLEY 
From Sword to Share; or, a Fortane in Five Years at Havwwi. Wath 
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Wirgis and Biamiliah. Nizeis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, trou the 
Dury of a Sluve Girl: and Bramitrag; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Ha.z Allard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NORRIS-.NEWMAN, CHARLES L., Special Correspondent of the London “ S'an- 
dard,” 
mm Eululand with the British, throughout the War of 1879. 
With Plans and Four Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16a. 
With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 
1880-81. With Maps. Demy 8vo. lds. 
Wotes on Collecting and Preserving Natural History Objects. 
Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.8., F.G.8., Editor of “Science Gossip.”’ 
With numerous Dlustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Wotes on the North-Western Provinces of India. By a District 
Officer. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


O’DONOGHUE, Mre. POWER. 
Ladies on Horseback. Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 


OLDFLETD, The Late HENRY ARMSTRONG, M.D., H.M. Indian Army. 
Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive; with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Juang Bahadur, G.C.B.; to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Bud- 
dhigsm, and Dlustrations of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author's own Drawings. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 36. 


OLIVER, Capt. 8. P. 
On and Off Duty. Being Leaves from an Officer's Note Book, in 
Turania, Lemuria, and Columbia. With 38 Dlustrations. Cr. 4to. Ids. 
On Board a Union Steamer. A compilation; to which is added “A 
Sketch Abroad,’’ by Mies Doveton. With Froutispiece. Demy 8vu. 82. 


OSBORNE, Mrs. WILLOUGHBY. 

4 Pilgrimage to Meoca. By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated from the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1 ls. 


OSWALD, FELIX S. 

Zoological Sketches: a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural 

History. With 36 Dustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
OXENHAM, Rev. HENRY NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

Catholic Eschatology and Universzaligm. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Future Retribution. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of Theological Development. Third Edition and enlarged. 8vo. 4a. 

The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By John Igna- 
tius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, &. &. ‘Translated from the German by H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. Third Edition. 2vols., Cr. 8vo. 18s. 
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OZANAM, A. F. 
History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Translated from 
the French by the Hon. A.C. Glyn. 2 vols., Post 8vo. Zils, 


PANTON, J. E. 
Country Sketches in Black and White. Cr.8vo. 66. 


PAYNE, JOHN. 
Zautrec. A Poam. New Edition. Paper cover. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Intaglios. New Edition. Feap.8vo. Se, 6d. 
Songs of Life and Death. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 
Maaque of Shadows. New Edition. Cr.8vo. 5s. 
Wew Poems. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PEBODY, CHARLES. 
Authors at Work. Francis Jeffrey—Sir Walter Scott—Robert Burns 
~—Charles Lumb—B. B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron— 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PEILE, Rev. W. O., M.A. 
Bay. A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


PELLY Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.C.B., K.0.8.I., &e. 

The Miracle Play of Masan and Husain. Collected from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.8.I. Revised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Ser- 
vice, Translator of Anwar-i-Suhaili, &o0. 2 vols., Boy. 8vo. 38s. 


Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By ‘‘Ignotus.” Re- 
printed, by permission, from the ‘“‘ Saturday Review.”’ Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


Personal Piety: a Help to Christians to walk worthy of their Calling. 
24mo. Ils. 6d. 


PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 
Wan Proposes. A Novel. 3 vols., Or, 8vo. Sila. 6d. 


PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.B.A.8. 
Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B, Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in 
one volume.) Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 
Agnes Moran: A Story of Innocence and Experience. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 
Sls. 6d. 


PITTENGER, Rev. W. 
Capturing a Locomotive. A History of Secret Service in the late 
American War. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Platarch, Our Young Folks’. Edited by Rosalie Kaufmann. With 
Maps and Dlustrations. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 


POPE, Rev. G. U., D.D., Fetlow of Madras University. 

Text-Book of Indian History; with Geographical Notes, Gencalo- 
gical Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 
Geographical, and General Indexes, For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Foap. 4to. 
12s. 

PRICHARD, I. I. 


The Chronicles of Budgepore, &c.; or, Sketches of Life in Upper 
India. 2 vols., Feap. 8vo. 12s. 
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PRINSEP, H. T. 

Historical Besnits. Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghan- 
istan. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5a. 

Political and Military Transactions in India. 2 vols., Demy 8vo. 
18s, 

Private Theatricals. Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both 
Before and Behind the Curtain. By an Old Stager. Illustrated with 
Suggestions for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson. Cr. 6vo. Se. 6d. 

PROCTOR, RICHARD 4A., B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Half-Hours with the Stars. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. 
Half-Hours with the Telesoope. Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud Groom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. New and revised edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


RALFkK, CHARLES H., M.A., M.D. Cantab.; F.R.C.P. Lond. ; late Teacher of 
Physiological Chemistry, St. George's Hospital, &c. 

Demonstrations in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 
Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination in 
these subjects at the Royal College of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geons. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

RAMANN, Fraulein L. 

Franz Lisst, Artist and Man. Translated from the German by Miss 
EB. Cowdery. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

RANSOME, A. H. 

Sunday Thoughts for the Little Qnes. 24mo. In. 6d. 

Weform and Progress in India. A few thoughts on administrative and 
other questions connected with the country and people. By an 
Optimist. Cr. 8vo. 5a, 

RICE, WILLIAM, Major-General (Retired) Indian Army. 

Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp. 8vo. 31s. 

RIDLEY, MARIAN S. 

A Pocket Guide to British Ferns. Fcap.8vo. 2s. éd. 

RIMMER, &., F.L.S. 

The Land and Fresh Water Shells of the British Isles. lus. 
trated with Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing figures of all 
the principal Species. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROWE, RICHARD. 
Picked up in the Streets: or, Struggles for Life among the London 
Poor. MTlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 66. 


SACHAT, Dr. C. EDWARD, Professor Royal University of Berlin, 
The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-Bakiya of Albirfini, or ‘“‘ Vestiges of the 
Past.’’ Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in a.u. 390-1, 

4.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Roy.8vo. 42s. 
SANDERSON, G. P., Offoer in Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at 
Mysore. 
Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; their. Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 

of Carturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page Dlustra- 

tions and 3 Maps. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. £1 5s. 
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SCHAIBLE, CHARLES H., M.D., Ph.D. 

Pirst Help in Accidents: Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 

before the arrival of medical assistance. Fully Lilustrated. 38mo. 1s. 
SOHLBIDEN, J. M., M.D. 

The Principles of Scientific Botany. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 

Numerous Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, C.B. 

Franoe in the East. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 

Eastern Question. Cr. 8vo. Ga. 
SECCOMBE, Lieut.-Col. T. S. 

Comic Sketches from English History. For Children of various 
Ages. With Descriptive Rhymes. With 12 full-page Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 66. 

SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras Civil Service. 

Analytical History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Shadow of a Life (The). A Girl’s Story. By Beryl Hope. 3vols. Cr. 
8vo. Sls. 6d. 
SHERER, J. W., C.8.I. 

The Conjuror’s Daughter. A Tale. With Dlustrations by Alf. T. 
Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Who is Mary? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies. With Frountis- 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Prinoiple of Single Entry Book-keeping. Roy. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Whole Science of Donble Entry Book-keeping. Third 
Edition. 8vvu. 4s. 

Signor Monaldini’s Wiece. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
‘The Jewel in the Lotus.”” Cr. 8vo. 64, 
SIMPSON, HENRY TRAILL, M.A., late Rector of Adel. 

Arohsologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and 
Present Associations, Archwological, Topographical, and Scriptural. 
With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 

Skobeleff, Personal Reminiscences of General. By Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SMALL, Rev. G., Interpreter to the Strangers’ Home for Asiatica. 

A. Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and Hindustani. For 
the use of Nautical Men trading to India, &. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, J., A.L.S. 

Ferns: British and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, &. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH, WORTHINGTON, F.L.S. 

Mushrooms and Toadstools: How to Distinguish easily the Differ- 
ence between Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Two large Sheets, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size, 


and Coloured from Living Specimens. With descriptive letterpress, 6s.; . 


on canvas, in cloth case for pocket, 10s. 6d.; on canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, 10s. 6d. The letterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figures, ls. 
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SOLYMOS, B. (B. EB. Falkonberg, C.E.). 
Desert Tdfe. Recollections of an Expedition in the Soudan. Demy 
Svo. 5s. 


Soldiers’ Stories and Sailors’ Yarns: A Book of Mess-Table Drollery 
and Reminiscence picked up Ashore and Affoat by Officers, Naval, Mili- 
‘tary, and Medical. Cr. 8vo. 9. 


Gongs of a Rest World. By a New Hand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


STANLEY, ARTHUR P., D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Scripture Portraits, and other Miscelianies. Cr.8vo. 6. 


STRINMETZ, A. 

The Smoker’s Guide, Philosopher, and Friend: What to Smoke 
—What to Smoke with—and the whole ‘‘ What's What’’ of Tobacoo, 
Historical, Botanical, Manufactural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, &e. 
Roy. S2mo. Is. 


STENT, GEORGE CARTER, M.R.A.S., Chiness Imperial Customs Service. 
Bntombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) 
With 4 Dlustrations. Cr.Bvo. 9s. 


Soraps from my Sabretasohe. Being Personal Adventures while in 
14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, &c. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 


STOTHARD, ROBERT T., F.S.A. 
The A BO of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtaman. Feap. 8vo. Is. 


Sunday Bvening Book (The): Short Papers for Family Reading. By 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Punshon, 
Rev. T. Binney, J. R. Macduff, D.D. Clothantique. 2imo. is. 6d. 


SYMONDS, Rev. W. 8., Rector of Pendock. 
O14 Bones; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. With References to the 
Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im- 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SWINNERTON, Rev. ©. Chaplain in the Field with the First Division, 
Peshawur Valley Field Fores. 
The Afghan War. Gough’s Action at Futtehabad. With Frontis- 
piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


SWINTON, A. H. 

An Almanack of the Christian Era, containing a legitimate pre- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Rain, Shipwrecks and 
River Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infeo- 
‘tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
A Record of the Past and Glimpee into the Future, based on Solar 
Physics. 4to. 6s. 


TAUNTON, ALFRED GEORGR. 
The Family BRegister. <A Key to suoh Official Entries of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths atthe Registrar-General’s Office as may refer to 
any particular family. Half-bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TAYLER, WILLIAM, Retired B.C.8., late Commissioner of Patna. 
Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganath to the Himalaya 
Mountains. 200 Dlustrations from Original Sketches. 2vols. Demy 
8vo. 2a. each. 
The Patna Crisis; or, Three Months at Patna during the Insurrection 
of 1857. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


TAYLOR, J. E., F-L.S., F.G.S8., &c. 

The Aquarium : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. With 
288 Woodouts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. (Illustrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodouts. Second 
Edition. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Geological Stories. Numerous Dlustrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Wature’s Bye-paths : A Series of Recreative Papers in Natural His- 
tory. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Half-Hours at the Sea-side. L[lustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 298.6d. <s« 

Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodouts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THOMS, JOHN ALEXANDER. 
A Complete Concordance to the Bevised Version of the Hew 
Testament, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Roy. 8vo. 68. 


THOMSON, DAVID. 

Zunar and Horary Tables. For New and Concise Methods of Par- 
forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lanar Observations, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Roy. 8vo. 10s. 

TUORNTON, EDWARD, 

The History of the British Empire in India. Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 
With Map. lvol. Demy S8vo. 12s. 

*,* Lhe Library Edition of the above in 6 volumes, 8v0., may bs had, price 
£2 8s. 

Gazetteer of India. Compiled from the records at the India Office. 
With Map. lvol. Demy 8vo., pp. 1015. 21s. 

*,° The chief objects in view in compiling this Gaseteer are :— 
let, To fz ths relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity all that ie known respecting them ; and 
andly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial diviswons, 
and to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with 
their statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To theses are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers and 
chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief 
compass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained, except from a multiplicity of volumes and manusoript 
records. 

The Library Edition. 
4 vols. Demy 8vo, Notes, Marginal References and Map. £3 16s. 
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Thornton, Edward—cont. 

Gaaetteer of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, &0. Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India, on the north-west, including Scinde 
Affghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjaub, and the neighbouring States. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. £1 5a. 


THORNTON, PERCY M. 
Foreign Seoretaries of the Nineteenth Century. Lord Gren- 


ville, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Harrowby Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox, 
Lord Howiok, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Rale by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.8.1.), Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerstou. Also, 
Extracts from Lord Bexley’s Papers, including lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing ou important poiuts of public 
policy ; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a View show- 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vola. Demy 
Svo. 38s. 6d. 
Vol. ITI. Seoond Edition. With Portraits. Domy 8vo. 18s. 

Harrow School and its Surroundings. Maps and Plates. Demy 8vo. 

l5e. 
THORNTON, T. 

Bast India Calculator. Demy 8vo. 10s. 

History of the Punjaub, and Present Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 83s. 

TILLEY, HENRY A. 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian 
Corvette Rynda, in 1858-1860. Eight Dlustrations. Demy Svo. 16s. 

Time's Footprints: A Birthday Book of Bitter-Sweet. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


TINCKER, MARY AGNES. 
The Jewel in the Lotos. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Signor Monal- 


dini’s Niece,’’ &. 5 Dlustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TORRENS, W. T. McCULLAGH, M.P. 

Reform of Procedure in Parliament to Clear the Block of Public 
Business Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5a. 

Treasury of Choice Quotations: Selections from more than 300 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TRIMEN, H., M.B. (Lond.), F.L.S., and DYER, W. T., B.A. 

The Flora of Middiesex: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

TRIMEN, Capt. B., late 35th Regiment. 

Regiments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show. 

ing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TROTTER, Capt. LIONEL JAMES, late Beng. Fusiliers. 

History of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1868). 2vols. Demy 8vo. 16s. each. 

Lord Lawrenoe. A Sketch of his Career. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 64. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. Cr. 8vo. Qu. 


TROTTER, M.E. 
A Method of Teaching Plain Weedlework in Schools. IDlus. 


trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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TUPPER, MARTIN F., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,’ £c. 
Three Five-Act Plays and Twelve Dramatic Soenes. Suitable 
for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room Recitation. Cr. 8vo. 65s. 


ITURGENEV, IVAN, D.O.L. 

First Love, and Punin and Baburin. Translated from the Russian 
by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr.8vo. 66. 

Turkish Gookery. <A collection of Receipts, compiled by Turabi Effendi 
from the best Turkish authorities. Second Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. 
Under Orders. By the Author of “ Invasions of India from Central Asia.” 
Third Edition. 8 vols., Cr. 8vo. 381s. 6d. 
UNDERWOOD, ARTHUR &., M.R.C.S, L.D.8.B., Assistant-Surgeon to the Dental 
Hospital of London. 
Surgery for Dental Students. Cr. 8vo. Se. 
VALBEZEN, E. DE, late Consul-General at Calcutia, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

The English and India. New Sketches. Translated from the French 

(with the Author's permission) by a Diplomate. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
VAMBERY, ARMENIUS. 

Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 

Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


VAN GELDER, Mrs. JANE. 

The Storehouses of the King; or the Pyramids of Hgyrt, 

what they are and who builtthem. Gilt. Demy 8vo. 2is.. 
VIBART, Major H.M., Royal (tate Madras) Engineers. 
The Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers. 
2 vols. With numerous Mapes and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 
Victoria Cross (The), An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Perzonal 
Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese, New Zealand, and African 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Robert W. O'Byrne. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 
VYSE, GRIFFIN W., late on special duty in Bgypt and Afghanistan for H.M.’s 
Government. 

Egypt: Politioal, Finanoilal, and Strategioal. Together with an 
Account Of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural Resources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

WALFORD, M.A., &c. dc. 

Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
5a. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. Tlustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WALL, A. J., M.D., F.B.0.8., Med. Staff H.M.’s Indian Army. 
Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 

Races and Tribes of Hindostan, A series of Photographio Dlus- 
trations of ; prepared under the Authority of the Government of India; 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 5s. per volume. 

WATSON MARGARET. 
Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardieu. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WHBB, Dr. ALLAN, B.M.S. 

Pathologia Indica. Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of 

the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Demy 8vo 14s. 
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‘Where Chineses Drive.” English Student-Life at Peking. By a 
Stadent Interpreter. With Examples of Chinese Biock-priating and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


Wellesley’s Despatches. The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marguis Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 
S vols. With Portrait, Map, &>. Demy 8vo. £6 10s. 


Wellington in India. Military History of the Duke of Wellington in 
India. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 


WHINYATES, Col. FP. A., late B.H.A., formerly commanding the Battery. 

From Coruna to Sevastopol. The History of “C’’ Battery, “A’”’ 
Brigade, late “‘C”’ Troop, Royal Horse Artillery. With succession of 
officers from its formation to the present time. With3 maps. Demy 
Svo. lds. 


WHITE, Cot. 8. DEWE, late Beng. Staff Corpe. 
Indian Reminiscences. With 10 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


WILBERFORCE, SAMUEL, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Heroes of Hebrew History. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 


WILBERFORCE, E. 
Frans Schubert. A Musical Biography. Translated 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Hellborn. Cr. 8vo. 66. 


WILKIN, Mrs. (Mara). 
The Shackles of an O14 Tove. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


WILKINS, WILLIAM NOY. 
Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. With some remarks 
on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durability. 
Demy 8vo. Ge. 


WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. 
Lives of the Bugilish Cardinals, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. ids. 


Life, &c. of Bishop Atterbury. The Memoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguished oon- 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
2 vols. Demy8vo. 14a. 


WILLIAMS, 8. WELLS, LL.D. Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Yale College. 

The Middle Kingdom. <A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 lustrations and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 


WILSON, H. H. 

Glossary of Judicial and BRevenue Terms, and of useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Gusarathi, Telugu, Karnata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the H. I. 
Company. Demy 4to. £1 10s, 
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WOQLLASTON, ARTHUE N. 

Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus. Commonly known as Kalilah 
and Bamnah, being an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated 
from the Persian. Royal Svo., 428s.; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Roy. 4to. £3 18s. 6d. 


WOOLRYCH, HUMPHREY W., Serjeant-at-Law. 
Lives of Bminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. 


WORDSWORTH, W. 
Foems for the Young. With 50 Illustrations by John Maowhirter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, R.A. Demy 16mo. Is. 6d. 


WRAXALL, Sir LASCELLES, Bart. 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Sister of George rd; from 
Family and State Papers. 8 vols. Demy Svo. 18s. 


WYNTER, ANDREYV, M.D., M.B.C.P. 

Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers: Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientific Progress. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. Foap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Our Social Bees: Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5a. 

Curiosities of Civilization. Being Essays reprinted from the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. Cr.8vo. 66. 


YOUNG, Prof. J. B. 

Gourse of Mathematios. A Course of Elementary Mathematica for 
the use of candidates for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services; 
and of mathematical students generally. In one closely-printed volume. 
pp. 648. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


YOUNG, MINNIE, and TRENT, RACHEL 
A Home Ruler. A Story for Girls. [lastrated by C. P. Colnaghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ZERFFI, G. G., Ph.D., F.R.S.L. 
Manual of the Historioal Development of Art—Prehistoric, An- 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. Ge. 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN’S Catalogue of 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c.' 
Dr. Fordes’s Works are ueed as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools in India. 


ABDOOLAH, SYED. 
‘Singhasan Battiai. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. A New 
Edition. Revised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copias Notes. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 

Roy. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
BALLANTYNE, JAMES R. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. Second 
Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. IDlustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta’’lik Character, the one usually employed in writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. 8a. 6d. 

EASTWICK, EDWARD B. 

The Bagh-o-Bahar-—literally translated into English, with copious 
explanatory notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mindostani Grammar. Post 8vo. 5a. 

Prem Sagar. Demy 4to. £2 2s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Hindustani-Bnglish Dictionary, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi words in Nageri also; and an English-Hindustani Dictionary in 
the English Character; both in one volume. Roy. 8vo. 42s. 

Hindustani-English and English-Hindustani Dictionary, in 
the English Character. Roy. 8vo. 36s. 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character, 
12s. 

Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J.T. Platts. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bagh o Bahar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 

Bagh o Bahar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 

Tote Kahani; or, ‘“‘ Tales of o Parrot,’ in the Persian Character, with 
a complete Vocabulary, Roy. 8vo. &s. 

Baital Pachisi; or, ‘‘Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,’’ in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 9. 
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Forbes, Duncan, LL.D.—cont. 

Ikhwanu-s-Safa; or, “ Brothers of Purity,’’ in the Persian Character. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for military officers’ examinations. ] . 

Oriental Penmanship; a Guide to Writing Hindustani in the Persian 
Character. 4to. 8. 

MULVIHILL, P. ; 

A Vocabulary for the Lower Standard in Hindustani. Con- 
taining the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
“‘ Jarrett’s Hindu Period,’’ and in “‘ Selections from the Bagh o Bahar.” 
Feap. 3s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., éc. é&c. 

Sakuntala in Hindi. Translated from the Bengali recension of the 
Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical 
notes. 4to. 13s. 6d. 

Alf Laila, ba-Zuban-i-Urdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 
Roman Character. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial; a complete Syntax ; Exercises in various atyles 
of Hindi composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a complete 
Vocabulary. Feap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Dictionary. Dictionary of Urdi and Classical Hindl. 
Super Roy. 8vo. £ 3s. 

Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. 8vo. 12s, 

Baital Pachisi; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Ikhwanu-s-Safs; translated into English. Svo. 10s. 6d. . 


ROGERS, E. H. 
How to Speak Hindustani. Roy. 12mo. Ig. 
SMALL, Rev. G. 
Tota Eahani; or, ‘Tales of a Parrot.” Translated into, English. 
8vo. 8s, 


Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, &c. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


SANSCRIT. 
COWELL, E. B. 
Translation of the Vikramorvasi. §8vo. Ss. 6d. 
GOUGH, 4. E. 


Eey to the Exercises in Williamsa’s Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 4s. 
HAUGHTON, —. : 
Sansorit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, with 
Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 80s. 
Menu, with English Translation. 2vols. 4to. 24s. 
Hitopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. 6d. 
JOHNSON, Prof. F. 
Hitopadesa, .with Vocabulary. Lie. 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the Anjwman-i- 
Panjab. 
Hitopadesza. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 6s. 


THOMPSON, J. C. 
Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 
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WILLIAMS, —. 
Suglish-Sansorit Dictienary. 4to., cloth. &3 as. 
Sansorit-English Dictionary. “to. £4 lds. 6d. 


WILLIAMS, MONTER. 

Sansorit Grammar. Svo. 15s. 

Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas- 
sages, Schemes of the Metres, and ocopions Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Eoy. 8vo. Mis. 

ee Translated into English Proseand Verse. Fourth Edition. 
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WILKIN, Sir CHARLES. 
Sanszcrit Grammar. 4to. lie, 


WILSON —. 
Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, Dlustrations, 
and a Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 6s. 


BARRTTO, — 
Persian Dictionary. i2vols. Svo. 12s. 


CLARKE, Captain H. WILBERFOROH, B.E. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Companion. 

Part I.—A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Part I.—A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom between the two Languages. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bustan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’di Shirézi. Translated for 
the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 30s. 

The Sikandar NWama,e Bara, or, Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.p. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Yusuf Bin Mu‘ayyid-i- 
Nizému-d-Din. Translated for the firat time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected from various Persian 
sources. Roy. 8vo. 42s. 


FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. Eoy. 

Svo. 12s. 6d. 

IBRAHEEM, —. 

Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Roy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
KEENE, Rev. H. G. 

First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian Text. Svo. 56. 

Axkhiaki Mushini. Translated into English. Svo. Se. 6d. 
OUSELEY, Col. 

Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text. Svo. 56. 
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PLATTS, J. T. 
G@ulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full Vocabu- 
lary. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
G@ulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with copious Notes. Svo. 
128. 6d. 
RICHARDSON —. 
Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition of 1952. By 
F. Johnson. 4to. &. 
TOLBORT, T. W. H., Bengal Civil Service. 
A Translation of Robinson Orusce into the Persian Language. 
Roman Character. Cr. 8vo. 78, 
WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N. 
Translation of the Anvari Soheili. Roy. 8vo, &2 2s. 
Bnglish-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
Svo. 256. 


BENGALI. 
BATRI, —e 
Singhasan. Demy Svo. 5s. 


FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 
Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Roy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 


HAUGHTON, —. 
Bengali, Sansorit, and Bnglish Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either language; to which is added an Index, serving as a reversed 
dictionary. 4to. 30s. 


Wabo Wari. Anecdotes of the Nine Famous Women of India. [Text-book 
for examinations in Bengali.] 12mo. 7s. 


Tota Itihas. The Tales of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 52. 


ARABIC. 
FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the nse of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing students in general. Royal 8vo., cloth. 18s. 

Arabio Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the beat 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Roy. Svo., cloth. 15a. 

KAYAT, ASSAAD YAKOOB. 

The Eastern Traveller's Interpreter; or, Arabic Without oa 

Teacher. Oblong. 5a. 
PALMER, Prof. EF. H., M.A., &c. 


Arabic Grammar. On the principles of the best Native Gramma- 
rians. 8vo. 188 


The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic; Reading| Lessons and Exercises, with 
* Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 
RICHARDSON, —. 
| Arabic, Peraian, and English Dictionary. Edition of 185%. By 
FP. Johnson. 4to., cloth. &. 
STEINGASS, Dr. F. 
Students’ Arabic-English Dictionary. Demy Svo. 50s, 
English-Arabic Dictionary. Demy Svo. 28, 
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TBrL.00G00. 
BROWN, —. 
Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects used in 
Teloogoo. S8vols.in2?. Roy.8vo. £5. 
Reader. 8vo. Zvols. 14s. 
Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. Svo. 5a. 6d. 
CAMPBELL, —. 
Dictionary. Roy. 8vo. 3s. 


Pancha Fantra. 8s. 
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PERCIVAL, —. 
Buglish-TFeloogoo Dictionary. 10s. éd. 
TAMIT. 
BABINGTON, —. 


Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 12s. 
Gooroo Paramatan. Demy/4to. 8s. 


PERCIVAL, —. 
Tamil Dictionary. 2vols. 10s, 6d. 


POPE, Rev. G. U.. 

Tamil Handbook. In Three Parts. 12s. 6d.each. PartI. Introduo- 
tion—Grammatical Lessons—General Index. Part I. Appendices— 
Notes on the Study of the “‘ Kurral ’’—Key 'to the Exercises. Part II. 
Dictionaries: I. Tamil-English—IT. English-Tamil 


ROTTLER, —. 
Dictionary,!Tamil and English. 4to. 42s. 
GUZERATTBUE. 
MAVOR, —. 


Spelling, Guzrattee and English. 7s. 6d. 


SHAPUAJI EDALJI. 
Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 21s. 


MAHRATTA. 
BALLANTYNE, JAMES B., of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 
A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the usc of the East 
India College at Hayleybury. 4to. 5e. 


Zisop’s Fables. 12mo. 2. 6d. 

MOLESWORTH, —. 
Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 48s. 
Dictionary, English and Mabratta. 4to. 42s. 


MALAY. 
BIKKERS, Dr. A. J. W. 
Malay, Achinese, French, and Buglish Vocabulary. Alphabcti- 
cally arranged under each of the four languages. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8vo. 7s..6d. 


MARSDEN, —. 
Grammar. itc. £1 Ils. 
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‘ OXINZSB. 
MARSHMAN, --. . 

Clavis Sinioa. A Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 2s. 
MORRISON, —. . 


Dictionary. 6 vols., 4to. 


View of Ohina, for Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and Customs, 
designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 66. 


PUS HTO. 


RAVERTY, Major H. G., Bombay Infantry (Retired), Author of the Pus’hto 
Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdns (English Translation), Zisop’s Fables, 40. £0. 
The Pus’‘hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Feap. 5a. 
HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 


Ganj-i-Pukto, or Pukto Treasury. Being the Government Text- 
Book for the Lower Standard of Examination in Pukto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISCRBLLANEBOUS. 
COLLETT, —. 
Malayalam Reader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ZBaop’s Pables in Carnatica. 8vo., bound. 12s. 6d. 


MACKENZIE, Captain C. F., late of H.M.’s Consular Service, 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atio Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. 66. 

Oriental Penmanship: comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. 
Tlustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington 
Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari Character. 
By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Pincott. 

REEVE, —. 

English-Oarnatioa and Carnatica-HMnglish Dictionary. 
(Very slightly damaged.) £8, 
SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 
Bussian Manual. 6s. (For details seo next page.) 


TIEN, REV. ANTON, M.R.A.8. 
Egyptian, Syrian, and North African Handbook. 


BREEDS for Oriental Writing may be obtained from Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Go. Price 6d. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s Oriental Manuals. 


CLARKE, Captain H. W., B.E. 

The Persian Manual. Containing a Concise Grammar, with Exer- 
cises, Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, English and Persian. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

GOUGH, A. E. 
Key to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. 1&mo. 4s. 
MACKENZIE, Captain C. F. 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 

atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 
PALMER, Professor E. H., M.A. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic; Reading Lessons gud Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Feoap. 7s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.B.A.S8., Corresponding Memb.+ of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, 
Editor and Annotator of the ‘ S’akuntald in Hindt,’’ Editor of the Urdé 
“* Alf Lailé,'’ and Translator of the Sanskrit ‘‘ Hitopades’a.”’ 

The Mindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hind! Language 
both Literary and Provincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in various 
styles of Hindi Composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a 
Complete Vocabulary. Feap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J.T. 

FPorbes’s Hindustani Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar, 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman 
Character. New Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

RAVERTY, Major H. G. 

The Pus‘hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and 

Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Feap. 5e. 
SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

The Russian Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms und Proverbs, alpha- 
betically arranged. Fvap. 6g. 

TIEN, Rev. ANTON, Ph.D., M.BR.A.S. 

Bgyptian, Syrian, and North-African Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Forces, 
Civilians, and Residents in Egypt. Fcap. 4a. 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic. Comprising Practical Rules fcr 
learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, &c. 
in English and Arabic. Feap. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Sanscrit Manual. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 

18mo. 7s. 6d. 


Oriental Work in the Press. 


NICHOLL, Prof. G. F., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 
Bengali Manual. 
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Maps of India, &c. 


4A General Map of India. Corrected to 1884. Compiled chiefly from 
Surveys executed by order of the Gevernment of India. On six sheets 
—sise, d5ft. Sin. wide, 5ft. 4in. high, £2; or on -loth, in case, £2 12s, 6d.; 
or rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 


A Believo Map of India. By Henry F. Brion. Inframe. 2is. 


District Map of India. Corrected to 1885. Divided into Collectorates 
with the Telegraphs and Railways from Government Surveys. On six 
sheete—size, 5ft. Gin. high, 5ft. Sin. wide, £28; in a case, £2 12s, 6d.; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 


Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Map of India. Corrected to 1876. From the most recent authorities. On 
two sheets—size, 2ft. l0in. wide, 3ft. 3in. high, 16s.; or on cloth, ina 
case, £1 1s. 


Map of the Houtes in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tables of Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations. On one 
sheet—size, 2ft. 3in. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 9s.; or on cloth, 1n a case, 12s. 


Map of the Western Provinoes of Hindoostan—the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhawulpore, &c.—including all the States between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On four sheetse—size, 4ft. 4in. wide, 4ft. 2in. high, 30s.; or 
in case, £2; rollers, varnished, £22 10s. 


Map of India and China, Eurmah, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets—size, 4ft. Sin. wide, 
Sft. 4in. high, 168.; or on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 


Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes betwean 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. on rollers aud 
varnished, 18s. 


Map of China. From the most authentic sources of information. One 
large sheet—size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 68.; or on cloth, in case, 
8a. 


Map of the World. On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of th 
Early Navigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheete— 
size, 6ft. Zin. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s.; or 
with rollers, and varnished, £3. 


Russian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Russian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. 10s. 6d.; or in cloth case, 14s. 
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Works tn the Press. 


Men of Character. 
By the late Douglas Jerrold. With 12 Original Dlustrations by W. M. 
Thackeray. Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold. 


The Orders of Chivalry. 
By Major Lawrence Archer. With an Dlustration of Every Order. to. 


A History of the Press. 
By the late Blanchard Jerrold. 


Soldiers’ Tales. 
By J. Menzies. 


Linnessus, the Floral King. 
Street Idylis. 
Anomalous Tales. 
By Albert Alberg. . 
Busays. 
By W. Stigand. 


A History of Gujarat. 
By the late Professor Dowson. 


Poems. 
By H. G. Keene. 


Mythical Monsters. 
By Charles Gould. Profusely illustrated, 


Beminiscences of Sport in India. By General E. F. Burton 


Weo-Hellenic Manual, containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
of the great Commercial Language of the Levant. By the Rev. Dr Tien. 
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NEW 
ORIENTAL WORKS. 
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A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 
English. By Jonn T. Puarts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £8 38s. 





The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
panion Volume to the Author’s English-Arabic Dic- 
tionary. By F. Sremaeass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Royal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 


English-Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both 
Travellers and Students. By F. Sremeass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. Royal 8vo. 466 pp. 
28s. 

An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. By Antuur N. Wotzaston, H.M.’s 
Indian (Home) Service, Translator of the ‘‘ Anvar-i- 
Suhaili,” &c. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 26s. 


A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the 
Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Pops, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. In- 
troduction—Grammatical Lessons—General Index. 
Part II. Appendices—Notes on the Study of the 
‘‘ Kurral "—Key to the Exercises. Part III. Dic- 
tionaries: I. Tamil-English—II. English-Tamil. 


London :— 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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In January and July of each year ts published in 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 





OonrTENTS. 

OIVIL.—Gradation Lists of Oivil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Revenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 

MILITARY.—Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and 
Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army Oommissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Regiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary De- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Liste 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME.—Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 

'  $Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Ohaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. Lnglish Furlough Pay. 


THE 


ROYAL KALENDAR, 


AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 
FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 


For the Year 1885. 


ContaintnGc A Correct List oF THE Twenty-First IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT, SUMMONED TO MEET FOR THEIR FIrst 
Sression—MarcwH 51n, 1874. 

{| House of Peere—House of Commons—Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
of Europe—Orders of Knighthood—Science and Art Department-——Queen’s 
Household—Government Offices—Mint—Customs—iniand Revenue— 
Post Office—Foreign Ministers and Consuls—Queen’s Consuls Abroad— 
Naval Department—Navy List—Amny Department—Army List—Law 
Courts—Police—Kcclesiastical Department—Cl List—Foundation 
Schoole—Literary Institutions—City of London—Banks—Railway Com. 
panies— Hospitals and Institutions—Charities— Miscellaneous Institutions 
—Socotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies; and other useful information 


Price with Index, 78. ; without Index, 5. 
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Published on the arrival of each overland Mait from India. Subscription | 
26s. per annum. Specimen copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 
@Oficral Buzette 


INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 


Aten’s InpiaAN Matt contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Qccurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information Soncentesea't in Atcen’s Inpian Matt. 


Summney and Review of Eastern News. 
Precis of Public Intelligence Shipping—Arrival of Ships 





Selections from the Indian Press o5 ‘i Passengers 
Movements of Troops ” Departure of Ships 
The Government Gazette Passengers 
Courts Martial Sonmensia State ofthe Markets 
Domestic Intelligence—Births ” Indian Securities 
” ” Marriages 2 Preights 
99 ” Deaths &c. &c. &e. 
Home Intelligence relating to Indsa, &c. 
Original Articles Arrivals reported in England 
Miscellaneous [Information Departures =,; 
Appointments, Extensions of |Shipping—Arrival of Ships 
Purloughs, Xo., &c. 9 ” Passengers 
» Civil ; Departure of Ships 
” Military | ” ” Passengers 
ee Eecclesiastical and' Po Vessel spoken with 
Marine | &c. &c. &c. 


Review ‘of Works on the Hast, and Notices of all affairs connected 
with India and the Services. 


or the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the 
conclusion of each year an INDEX is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 
bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 


ASIATIC ANNUAL RECISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 


Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W 
(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 


To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, 
are requested to be addressed. 
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Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each. Already issued :— 
George Eliot. By Maraimps Bump. 
George Sand. By Brrerna Tuomas. 
Maria Edgeworth. By Huren ZIMMERN. 
Emily Bronte. By A. Mary FF. Rosrnson. 
Mary Lamb. By Annz Gitcurist. 


Margaret Fuller. By Juzra Warp Hows. 





Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. BR. Prrman. 
Countess of Albany. By Vernon Lex. 


Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. Funwick Miturr. 





i WOMEN SERIES. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By ELIZzaBeTH 
Ropins PENNELL. 


Rachel. By Mus. A. Kenwarp. 


Volumes in Preparation :— 
Madame Roland. By Maruaiipr Burp. 
Susanna Wesley. By Exiza Cuarxe. 
Madame de Stael. By Berta Dorey. 


Margaret of Navarre. By Mary A. ‘Rosrnson. 


| London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place. 8.W. 
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